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EDITORIAL 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


T he most striking feature of the peasant farm in this 
country is the poverty of its equipment in respect of 
agricultural implements. A light plough fitted not 
with a blade which turns the soil but with a tooth which tears 
a small furrow in it and a mammoty, which serves the purpose 
of hoe, pick, or spade as occasion demands, comprise the whole 
of this equipment. In the major paddy growing districts of 
the country even this primitive plough is unknown and the 
soil receives no tillage except the tread of buffaloes in the 
flooded field. There is no doubt that poor tillage of weed- 
bound lands is the chief cause of the low average yield of grain 
in Ceylon. 

It is not possible to introduce modern power-driven plant 
in small peasant holdings which are sub-divided and dwindle in 
size from generation to generation. They will be of interest 
to this country only when capitalists take up extensive areas 
for cultivation in annual crops or middle class farmers working 
about 50 acres each elect to use tractors and other implements 
co-operatively. Nor is there any likelihood that horse-drawn 
ploughs and harrows of the European farmer will be adapted 
for use in Ceylon. They are too heavy for a pair of Ceylon 
oxen, and their cost, cheap as they are, is too much for the 
peasant who raises his crops mainly not to be exchanged for 
money but for personal consumption. 
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In these circumstances we have to turn to India for a lead, 
for the present. Attention is drawn to the series of articles 
on agricultural implements in common use in India, the third 
of which is published in this number. The seed drill, the blade 
harrow, and the tooth cultivator may be turned out by any 
village mechanic at the cost of a few rupees. These, together 
with a light iron plough specially designed for local use, should 
form part of the dead stock on every farm, and one of the most 
inijjortant works of rural reconstruction that awaits attention 
is the creation of a credit or other financial system which will 
enable the peasant to secure these implements and the training 
of the people in their use. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS’^-lil 


C. R. KARUNARATNE, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

AaiilCVLTVnAL INSTRlWTOTt, KATVOASTOTA 


THE TOOTH CULTIVATOR 

T Hlil tooth cultivator is one of the most popular implements 
in use by the Indian farmer. Its working parts are 
made to tear their way through the soil without invert¬ 
ing it, the object being to pulverise it and to comb out the 
weeds. The tines, as these are termed produce different 
effects according to the shape and angle at which they enter 
the soil. The range of the oi)erations of the cultivator is small 
but its work is thorough and uniform. 

Very efficient iron agricultural implements are available 
in Ceylon but their cost is out of proportion to the size of the 
small holdings of our peasants, and are generally too heavy 
for our country bulls. It is necessary to introduce for use 
in Ceylon a cheap implement which stirs the soil uj) to a small 
depth. The Indian tooth cultivator will serve this purpose. 

A simple tooth cultivator with three wooden beams has 
been devised by the writer at the Wariyapola farm. It weighs 
54 pounds and costs about Rs. 12*50. Owing to its light 
weight it can be handled easily and worked by a good medium- 
heavy bull. To work the implement with one bull a single 
bullock yoke will be necessary. I’he diagram gives a fair idea 
of its construction. A.B.C. are the three wooden beams of 
halmilla timber, 3" x 2". A and C are each 2 ft. 10 ins. long, 
and B 3 ft. 2 ins. The two side beams or wings, as these are 
sometimes called, are fastened to the centre beam by means 
of two thick iron wing hinges, so that the two exterior arms 
may be drawn in or spread out as desired. The iron teeth, 

•This series of articles describe a number of simple implements used in India and 
Ceylon which are suitable for general adoption by the village agriculturist— Editor, T.A, 
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14 in number, are set perpendicular to the beams. The ends 
of the teeth are forged into a lance or spear shape slightly bent 
forwards. The teeth run 12 inches below the beams to which 
they are fixed by means of nuts. The two handles, about 
3^ feet in length, are fixed on to the centre beam by means 
of two pieces of iron plate. The handles are further strengthened 
by a V-shaped bracket also fixed to the centre beam. The 
arms of the bracket are clamiied on to the two handles by 
means of bolts and nuts. To separate the two wings to required 
distances two pieces of crescejit-shaped fiat iron, 18 inches 
long, one inch wide, and a quarter inch thick, are made use of 
with five sets of holes drilled in each iron. Three thumb screw 
nuts are fitted on to the three beams 12 inches away from the 
free end of the wings, and 4 inches from the free end of the 
centre beam. When the implement requires to be adjusted 
to intercultivate a particular erop, the centre thumb screw 
nut is removed and the wings are either brought closer or 
pushed further a])art as desired. This implement can be used 
to intercultivate croi)S spacetl in row^s one foot to three feet 
apart. At the Wariyapola Farm tobacco, chillies, maize, uapier 
grass, etc., are intercultivated with this implement. The 
depth of working is regulated by the vertical bridle. This 
cultivator works to a depth of about 31 inches. One man 
working for 8 hours a day can intercultivate 2 acres. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF CASHEW NUTS 
IN MANNAR 


W. R. C. PAUL, M.A.. M.Sc.. D.I.C, F.LS., 

DIVISIONAL AORICULTUHAL Ot'NICER, NORTHERN DIVISION 

AND 

C. CANAGARATNAM, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR, MANNAR 


A lthough the cashew tree is not extensively grown in 
Ceylon, there are a few areas situated both in the wet 
and dry zones of the island where it is found in small 
groves. It thrives, chiefly, on the sandy soils of the dry zone 
along the eastern coast near Batticaloa and to a lesser extent 
in the small island of Mannar. It receives the least amount of 
attention in comparison with most other crops of economic 
value in Ceylon and even exists wild in many of the areas where 
it is found, e.g., in the Western Brovince and in the Tenmarachy 
Division of the Jaffna district. The chief use of the tree lies 
in its kernels which arc sold unpeeled in the local markets 
after extraction by roasting and shelling of the nuts in which 
they are enclosed. During the season, the kernels from 
immature and unroasted nuts are also sold, unpeelcd and raw 
as well as, in smaller (quantities, peeled and boiled with the 
addition of a small amount of saffron. They are made into 
packets containing a handful of kernels, prepared either way 
as stated above and are wrapped iiv mango leaves folded over 
as a cover. They are thus sold by women vendors in Colombo. 

The cashew tree is also used as a supply of firewood for 
the Colombo market while it is considered of much value both 
in the Eastern Province and in the Jaffna Peninsula as a catch 
crop for coconuts on the poorest soils which are improved by 
it as a result of the large accumulation of fallen leaves on the 
surface of the soil under each tree. Coconuts are planted 
under the shade of the cashew and in this way soils which are 
too poor for growing coconuts are made more suitable. 

There is, however, no export trade either of the urnoasted, 
mature nuts or of the kernels which are extracted from the 
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roasted and mature nuts in spite of the fact that there is a 
large demand for the former from the cashew factories on the 
west coast of India and for the latter from the United States 
of America. 

In Mannar, there is a small but important industry in 
the production of cashew nuts. The tree is grown in groves 
of about I to 2 acres cacih and it is estimated that there are 
about 270 cashew groves with a total extent of about 509 acres. 
(Cashew nuts rank third in order of production after palmyrah 
Jind coconuts in Mannar Island. It is estimated that there 
are about 250,000 lb. of nuts produced annually in Mannar. 

The groves are enclosed by low brushwood fences. During 
the first 2 to 3 years these are about five feet high in order to 
prevent cattle and goats destroying the young plants but after 
this period, the brushwood is only maintained at about three 
feet, mainly to act as a protection against theft by the 
demarcation of each grove in this way. The establishment 
of fences enclosing each grove is considered to be one of the 
(bief difficulties in Mannar owing to the scarcity even of 
brushwood which is the only material available for fencing 
purposes from the nearest waste lands in the Island. These 
brushwood fences need to be reconstructed about every six 
months. 

SOIL CONDITIONS 

It is well known that the cashew can grow in soils which 
are unsuitable for most other crops and in areas such as near 
the coast where strong winds are prevalent. It is thus found 
to thrive on the sandy soils of Mannar and Batticaloa but it 
will not grow in localities where the sub-soil water is too braqkish. 
It is for this reason that the tree does not grow on the strip of 
land extending towards the west of the island for about 2 to 3 
miles from the town of Mannar, the only vegetation being that 
of Acacia planifrons (T. vdai) which is more tolerant of arid 
and saline conditions. 

PROPAGATION 

The cashew is propagated in Mannar entirely by seed, well- 
dried nuts being used for this purpose although the tree can be 
budded on its own root stock. Planting at stake is not, usually, 
practised as, after germination, the fleshy cotyledons or seed leaves 
that develop are liable to be attacked by field rats and insect pests. 
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As the seedlings are not easily transplanted the nuts are first 
germinated in palrayrah baskets—known locally as kuddMns — 
which are about 9 inches high and inches in diameter. 

Before germination, the nuts are dried in the sun for about 
10 to 14 days. The seedlings which develop from fresh nuts 
are considered to be weaker and therefore more liable to insect 
attack. Experiments carried out in this Division on the 
method of germinating the nuts have indicated that they are 
best placed in the vertical position with the point of attachment 
of the nut to the fruit on top, the nut being just covered over 
with a thin layer of soil. Shade is provided until the seedlings 
have developed 3 to 4 leaves. When baskets are not available 
the nuts may be germinated in nursery beds covered over 
with a layer of straw. Watering should be given daily or as 
often as is necessary to keep the soil moist. 

Planting in baskets is usually done between the months 
of June and July. Germination takes place within about 8 to 
10 days and the seedlings are kept in the baskets for about a 
month or until such time when the tap roots become too long 
to remain in the baskets. By this time each seedling develops 
about 4 to 5 leaves and it .is then transplanted in Mannar 
about August in the open. Holes of sufficient size are dug so 
as to take each plant, but on other soils which are not sandy, 
holes about 2 feet square and 2| feet deep should be dug and 
filled with good sod. 

It is advisable to have 2 to 3 seedlings in each hole and 
after about a year to leave only the most vigorous. In this 
way any losses caused in transplanting, etc. may be reduced. 

As soon as the seedlings are planted out they are pot 
watered from small wells dug in the sand, once every two 
days and after about a month, once in four days until the 
north-east monsoon arrives. Watering when carried out is 
only done in the mornings, about two gallons being given to 
each plant. After the north-east monsoon is over, watering has 
again to be commenced from about January and is continued 
until next October when no further watering becomes necessary. 

PLANTING DISTANCE . 

There is no definite spacing adopted for planting cashews 
in Mannar. Th@re are usually not more than about 10 to 15 
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trees per acre though there is space available for more trees. 
Owing to the strong winds which prevail there the plants 
develop a low and spreading habit. Under these conditions, 
a spacing of 50 x 60 ft. is not too wide but in localities where 
there is some shelter from strong winds and the trees are kept 
pruned by removal of overhanging branches a spaeing of 40 x40 
ft. could be adopted. The seedlings should first be planted 
out at 20 x20 ft. apart and when they are about 7 to 10 years 
of age thinning out to 40 x40 ft. should be carried out. 

FLOWERING AND FRUITING 

After about eighteen months, flowering and fruiting 
commence though until about the third year the yields are small. 

The flowers usually appear between January and February 
and the fruits can be collected from the end of February or 
early March up to the end of May. There are certain late 
season varieties known locally as cholagam because they only 
fruit from about June to July after the south-westerly wind 
has set in. 

VARIETIES 

There are several varieties of cashew growing in Mannar 
which show such differences as reported in a previous article* 
by one of the writers, in the colour of the fruit (red, yellow or 
intermediate) its size and shape, as well as size and shape of 
the nuts and kernels, the season of bearing and the degree of 
shedding of flowers. From the commercial standpoint, the 
size and shape of the kernel as well as the percentage weight 
of the kernels are important. 

Varieties with large sized nuts are not necessarily the 
best in quality. In the largest varieties examined, the kernels 
are found to be either flat or to fill incompletely the cavities 
of the shell while their percentage weight on extraction from 
the nuts is low. In general, the medium sized nuts averaging 
50 to 60 per pound with a high percentage weight of kernels are 
the most desirable from the point of view of quality and yield. 
Selections of varieties for yield and for quality of the kernels 
which sl^ld be round, bold and hard as well as with a high per¬ 
centage weight and of different seasons of bearing are under trial. 

♦ The Cftshew Nut Industry of South India, by W. H. C. Paul, The Tropical 
AgricuUuri^tf September 1936. 
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YIELDS 

In Mannar, the yields are reckoned on the number of nuts 
harvested and not on the weight as in India. The large nut 
varieties produce a lesser number of nuts per tree than do 
the small nut varieties but as the number of nuts per pound is 
proportionately less there is genera ly not much difference between 
varieties in the weight of nuts per tree. Although accurate 
figures of yields are not kept by the owners of cashew trees 
it is reported, in general, that the good large nut varieties 
produce about 4,000 nuts per tree, the medium varieties about 
5,000 while the smallest varieties produce about 6,000 nuts 
or about 80 lb. per tree in each case, the large giving about 50 
the medium about 60 and the small about 80 nuts x)cr j)ound. 
In South Kanara, the average yield is reported to be only about 
20 lb. per tree though there are individual trees which give as 
much as 100 lb. 

Although the crop is purchased in Mannar on numbers 
of nuts and not on weight it would not be advisable to })lant the 
smaller nut varieties without considering the quality of the 
kernels as in the event of the deve!o])ment of the industry 
in Ceylon the purchase of nyts from growers is certain to be 
made on weight. In Mannar, however, a slightly higher x)ri(!e 
is paid for the varieties with larger nuts. 

EXTRACTION OF THE KERNELS 

The method adopted in Mannar for roasting the nuts is 
simple and no vessels of any kind are even used. I’hree logs, 
usually of Acacia planifrons (T. udai) as being the most easily 
available in Mannar Island, each about 3 to 4 ft. in length 
and about 3 to 6 inches in diameter are placed on the ground 
so as to meet at a point with their other ends radiating from it. 
The surface sand within a radius of about 6 inches from this point 
is scraped away to a depth of not more than about | inch. The 
logs are lighted at their point of convergence and depending on 
the intensity of the fire, about 10 to 20 nuts are thrown at a time 
near the fire. With the aid of a small stick the nuts are moved 
about the surface sand so as to prevent their being charred and 
when they are sufficiently roasted are drawn away from the fire. 

This work as well as that of shelling the roasted nuts and 
extracting the kernels is carried out only by women who are 
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skilled in these operations and it is estimated that about 2,000 
nuts can be roasted and shelled a day by a woman. It is 
necessary for greater uniformity in roasting and in the colour 
of the kernels produced that the process be carried out in open 
pans over small, circular, earthenware furnaces as is done in the 
cashew factories of South India.* 

Shelling is carried out by striking the nuts on their edges 
once or twice in each case with a piece of wood, 

PRICES AND MARKETS 

At present tliere is a ready market for cashew nuts and 
kernels from Mannar. These are sold at the religious festi¬ 
vals held during June and July at Madhu and at Anuradha- 
pura. Jaffna, however, is a regular market throughout the 
year for Mannar cashew nuts. 

Prices vary from about 90 cents to Re. 1-00 per 1,000 nuts 
and from Re. 1‘40 to Re. I*80 per 1,000 kernels or about 6 
cents per pound of nuts and aboiit 30 cents per pound of kernels. 

POSSIBILITIES OF DEVELOPMENT 
The exija.nsion of the cashew areas in Mannar Island is at 
present limited l)y finance. This is due to the cost of fencing 
and maintenance of fences enclosing the cashew groves as 
well as of constructing small wells for watering the plants in 
the early stages. > , 

The ])urchase of nuts and the extraction of the kernels "is 
now being carried out as a cottage industry, but in view of the 
fact that there is an enormous demand for kernels extracted 
from roasted nuts in the U.S.A. and Eui’ope, and in the event of 
a factory for the extraction, grading and packing of the kernels 
being established in Ceylon in the near future any extension 
in the planting of cashew nuts would be met by a suitable 
market. 

Even before the establishment of a factory in Ceylon, 
the surplus nuts from such centres as Mannar and the eoastal 
area of the Eastern Province could be disposed of in India to 
meet the requirements of the existing factories on the west 
coast. If nuts can be exported profitably from East Africa 
to the west coast of Ceylon there is no reason why Ceylon 
should not be able to do likewise. 

Tnd.iatry of South India, by W. B. C. Paul, Ceylon Sessional Paper, 

(in the prees ). 
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STUDIES ON CEYLON SOILS 

VII. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF FURTHER IMPORTANT 

SOIL GROUPS 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph. D., Dip. Agric. (Cantab), 

AaKiaULTURAL CHEMIST 

AND 

S. KANDIAH, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

ASSISTANT IN AOHICVLTURAL CHEMISTRY 


I N this paper, which i.s a continuation of the series on 
the important soil groups of Ceylon (1), are detailed 
the characteristics of typical profiles of the following 
soil groups : the lateritic gravelly soils (known locally as the 
cabooky soils), the lateritic brown loams, the white coastal 
sands (commonly designated the cinnamon soils) and the 
red sandy soils derived from. Pleistocene plateau deposits (2), 
the chocolate red loams of Jurassic origin (3), and the paddy 
(gley) soils. The methods of study were on the same lines as 
those adopted previously. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
a few of the soil groups now described are related pedologically 
to some of those dealt with in previous papers but, since these 
studies are undertaken as the opportunities for so doing present 
themselves and simultaneously with other soil work of im¬ 
mediate conse(|uence, there is no alternative but to publish 
the results as they are completed. It is hoped, however, in 
the future to collate and classify all the information obtained 
from these studies in some systematic manner. 

THE LATERITIC GRAVELLY LOAMS 
The lateritic gravelly loams or cabooky soils, as they are 
known in Ceylon, are a feature of the western and south-western 
parts of the Island, though their occurrence is not confined 
to th^e regions. , They are best observed on the low hillocks 
and elevated land of these areas. They are of fairly extensive 
distobution and are formed under both humid and semi-humid 
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conditions from igneous and raetamorphic basic and inter¬ 
mediate rocks. These soils arc distinctly poor agriculturally, 
but show response to cultivation and manuring. Their drainage 
is good and occasionally excessive. The main crop they carry 
is rubber, but coconuts and tea are also grown on them, the 
former with no great degree of success. Cinnamon and citronella 
are also cultivated on these soils in certain districts. They 
are unsuited generally for annual crops. The surface layers of 
this group of soils are often severely eroded and quartz gravel 
and ferruginous nodules form a high proportion of the soil 
mass. The prevailing tint of these soils is greyish to reddish 
yellow but reddish soils are also observed. A typical profile 
is described below and the analytical data of its horizons shown 
in table I. The B horizon is absent in these soils. 

LATERITIC GRAVELLY LOAM 

Location .. .. Pitij)ana, Western Province 

Elevation .. .. .50 ft. (approx.) 

Climate .. .. Bainfall 100 in. (approx.); tem¬ 

perature 80'F. (approx.) 

Geological origin .. Basic and intermediate gneisses 

Mode of formation .. Residual 
Drainage .. .. Good 

Topographj'^ .. .. Undulating; sample taken at 

bottom of a slope 

Vegetation .. .. Rubber—poor growth 

PROFILE 

A. 0-11 in. .. .. Greyish yellow gravelly loam; 

large proportion of fcnuginous 
concretions up to 2 in. diameter; 
compact but friable; conglo¬ 
merate to small clod; root 
growth good; strongly acid. 

C. 11 in.-4 ft. .. Reddish yellow gravelly loam ; 

abundance of partly de¬ 
composed and undecomposed 
ferruginous concretions; mott¬ 
led dark red ; compact; con¬ 
glomerate to irregular large 
clod; root growth absent; acid. 
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TABLE I 


MECHANICAL ANALYSIS 


Laieritic Oravclly Loam 


Immature Lateritic 
Broum Loam 



A 

c 

A 

c 


% 

■ °/ 

/o 

% 

0/ 

/o 

Stones and gravel 

55 0 

63-5 

5-8 

0-9 

Coarse sand 

38-6 

32-5 

35-7 

37 0 

Fine sand 

23-1 

22-4 

13-9 

32-7 

Silt 

4-1 

5-7 

11-4 

16-2 

Clay 

27-6 

33-4 

34-3 

10-() 

Loss by solution .. 

2-5 

20 

1-4 

1-0 

Moisture 

41 

40 

3-3 

2-5 

Stickj'^ point moisture 

21 1 

20-9 

20-4 

17-8 

Texture index number 

25-5 

30-8 

32 0 

11-4 

Soil type 

Loam 

Hoavy 

loam 

Heavy 

loam 

Light 

sandy 

Inani 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Loss on ignition .. 

7-90 

6-92 

9-51 

7-27 

Organic matter .. 

2-71 

1-16 

1-84 

0-24 

Combined water 

5-19 

5-76 

7-67 

7-03 

Carbon 

1-57 

0-67 

1-07 

0-14 

Nitrogen 

0 120 

0-048 

0-108 

0-018 

Carbon/nitrogen ratio 

13 0 

13-9 

10-0 

7-9 

Reaction pH 

4-85 

5-00 

5-87 

5-47 

Total potash 

0-081 

0-067 

0-210 0-083 

Total phosphoric acid 

0-056 

0-042 

0-041 

0-030 

Total exchangeable bases 





(rn.e. per 100 gm. soil) 

0-57 

0-37 

3-14 

3-79 

Exchangeable calcium 

0-33 

0-27 

2-35 

2-12 

CLAY ANALYSIS 




Loss on ignition 

.. 22-82 


21-68 


Silica (SiOj) 

39-10 

* 

42-34 


Sesquioxides (RjOj) 

.. 58-37 


56-05 


Alumina (Al^Oj) .. 

.. 45-28 


42-47 


Iron oxides (FcjOj) 

.. 13-09 


13-58 


SiOj/AljOj (molecular) 

1-46 


1-69 


SiOj/RjOj (molecular) 

1-23 


1-40 


Soil type 

.. Lateritic 


Lateritic 
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An examination of table I would indicate that in both 
A and C horizons, the proportion of stones and gravel Ls very 
high, comprising over half and more nearly two-thirds of the 
soil mass. The soil proper is loamy in texture and becomes 
heavier with depth. The A horizon is fairly well supplied with 
organic matter and nitrogen but the C horizon is very dificient 
in these constituents. The carbon nitrogen ratios tend to 
remain constant throughout the profile. In reaction the soUs 
are distinctly acid, the ]>H showing a slight increase with 
depth from 4-86 to 5-0. The soils are very poor in total 
mineral fertilising constituents, both potash and phosphoric 
acid, and the exchangeable base contents are extremely low. 
The clay analyses reveal an alumina content of 45 per cent, 
and an iron oxide content of 13 per cent. On the basis of the 
silica/'alumina molecular ratio, this soil is lateritic, though the 
ratio 1'46 is near enough to justify its being described as a 
laterite soil. 

THE LATERITIC BROWN LOAMS 


The lateritic brown loams arc only of very limited oecurrence 
and may with some reason be termed immature loams, as the 
soil horizons immediately below the shallow top soil consist 
largely of loose, decomposing material like rock brash. Small 
flakes of mica predominate throughout the profile. The soils 
are probably formed from sedimentary metamorphic rocks 
like Khondalite and occur in soilated areas among the red and 
yellow earths mid-country and to a lesser extent, ixp-country. 
Agriculturally they are fairly rich soils, and are suited for 
cultivation of either annual or perennial crops. Ginger was 
grown on one such loam with excellent results. The top soil 
is shallow but the profile itself is of fair depth. The soils are 
well-drained and easily eroded. The typical profile character- 
istics^are indicated below and the analytical data presented in 
table I. 


Location 

Elevation 

Climate 

Geological origin 


LATERITIC BROWN LOAM 

.. Giragama, Kandy district 
.. 1,700 ft. (approx.) 

.. Rainfall 90 in. (approx.); tem¬ 
perature 77°F. (approx.) 

.. Sedimentary metamorphic rock 
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Mode of formation 

Drainage 

l^'opography 

Vegetation 
A. 0-14 in. 


C. > 14 in. 


.. Residual 

.. Very good 

.. Undulating, sample taken from 
the side of a hillock 
Malta grass ; tea 

PROFILE 

Brown heavy loam; loose and 
friable; irregular prismatic; root 
growth good; acid; horizon 
indistinct 

.. Yellowish sand like rock brash ; 
very soft and loose; amorphous; 
root growth good ; acid. 


The analytical data reveal that the A horizon is a heavy 
loam, while the C is a light sandy loam with a fair percentage 
of silt, 'fhe former is fairly well supplied with nitrogen and 
organic matter, but the (/ layer, as is to be expected, is extremely 
poor in these constituents. The soils are acid in reaction with 
pH values of 5-9 and 5-5 respectively in the two horizons. 
The A horizon is rich in potash and poor in phosphoric acid, but 
fairly well supplied wdth replaceable bases so far as Ceylon soils 
go. The C horizon is poor in potash and phosjdioric acid but 
fair in replaceable bases. I’he carbon/nitrogen ratio which is 
about 10 in the surface soils falls to 8 in the sub-soil. The 
clay analyses show an alumina content of 42 per cent, and a 
silica/alumina molecular ratio of 1'69. The soil is therefore 
of the lateritic type. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM PLEISTOCENE PLATEAU DEPOSITS 

Under this heading the white sand of the western coastal 
plain, known popularly as the cinnamon soil and the reddish 
sandy soil from the Puttalam district will be described. Both 
these soils, according to Wayland (2), are residual deposits of 
the Pleistocene red earths. The fine earth material is con¬ 
sidered to have been removed from them by natural causes 
and the red tint of the cinnamon soils to have been bleached 
b}'^ vegetation under swamp conditions. Tennant (4), oi$>,the 
other hand, attributes the sandy deposits of the Battical^ 
and western coasts to the interaction between currents skirting 
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the coast and the sand-laden river waters. Other soils of this 
type have colours between these two extremes, buff being 
not uncommon. 1'he colours are related to the degree of 
bleaching. 

THE CINNAMON SOILS 

These soils are best exemplified in the Negombo district. 
They are dee[), almost white sands, poor in all plant fertilising 
constituents. They suffer from a deficienc y of moisture during 
dry weather and are inclined to be water-logged during the 
rain}’ season. 'J’his is because of the occurrence in most of 
these soils at depths varying from 6 to 15 feet or more of a 
blackish brown, fairly impervious pan-like layer comparatively 
rich in humus and sesquioxides. U'his profile c!an thus be 
considered to be a type of tropical podsol. the Ao humic layer 
fi'om which has been removed probably by erosion or decom¬ 
position. In other tyfics of cinnamon soils, the dark brown 
])an is replaced by a clay layer. These soils can only produce 
good crops both of annuals like vegetables and of perennials 
like coconuts, if liberally manured with bulky organics and 
artificial fertilisers. Cinnamon, however, has been grown on 
them with success from early Dutch times. The profile 
characteristics of a typical cinnamon soil are detailed below 
and the analytical data shown in table II. 

WHITE SAND (CINNAMON SOIL) 

Location .. .. Negombo, on the west coast 

Elevation .. .. Sea level 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 90 in. (approx.); tem¬ 

perature 80°F. (approx.) 

Geological origin . . Probably Pleistocene plateau de¬ 

posits 

Mode of formation .. Probably residual 

Drainage .. .. Excessive 

Topography .. .. Level 

Vegetation .. .. Cinnamon and coconuts 

PROFILE 

A. 0-60 in. .. .. Light white sand almost pure 

ciuartz ; single grain ; loose and 
porous ; no concretions ; roots 
abundant; acid; horizon bound¬ 
ary distinct 
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B. 60-70 in. ., .. Dark brown sand colour increasing 

in intensity Avith depth ; other¬ 
wise as in A ; horizon boundary 
distinct 

B2. 70-83 in. .. Blackish brown pan ; crumbles on 

wetting; compact; hard but 
friable ; roots absent; acid 

C. V 83 in. .. .. Light yellow sand; water-logged 


TABLE II 

CINNAMON SOIL (PODSOL) 
MECHANICAL ANALYSIS 



A 

B1 

B2 

()/ 

Stones and gravel 

/o 

/o 

/o 

Coarse sand 

.. 87-2 

73-9 

82-7 

Fine sand 

.. 0-6 

17-6 

6-1 

Silt 

.. 0-4 

1-3 

0-7 

Clay 

.. 2-6 

5-6 

7-1 

Loss by solution .. 

•1 

0-7 

0-7 

Moisture 

.. 01 

0-9 

3-1 

Sticky point moisture 

.. — 

— 

— 

Texture index number 

.. 2-4 

5-3 

6-4 

Soil ty])e 

.. Sand 

Sand 

Sand 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 



Loss on ignition ,, 

.. 0-42 

1-76 

4-05 

Organic matter ,. 

.. 0-37 

1-10 

2-48 

Combined water 

.. 005 

1-66 

1-57 

Carbon 

.. 0-214 

0-640 

1-44 

Nitrogen 

.. 0-028 

0-047 

0-047 

Carbon/nitrogen ratio 

.. 9-8 

13-6 

30-6 

Reaction—pH 

.. 4-6 

4-8 

4-9 

Total sesquioxides 

.. 0-79 

— 

3-55 

Total potash 

.. 0-007 

— 

0-049 

Total phosphoric acid 

•009 

— 

— 

Total exchangeable bases 




(m.e. per 100 gm. soil) .. 

..' 1-10 

1-23 

2-90 

Exchangeable calcium 

• • ' 

• -- 

___ 
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CLAY ANALYSIS 

Loss on ignition 
Silica (SiOj) 

Sesquioxides (R^Oj) 

Alumina (ALOj) 

Iron oxides (Fe^Oj) 

SiOj/Oj (molecular) 

SiOj/R^iOj (molecular) 

Soil type 


B2. 

0 / 

/o 

54-54 
46-78 
46-30 
42-10 
4-20 
1-88 
1-77 
Lateritic to 
non-lateritic 


A glance at table II will indicate that the A horizon is a 
quartz sand containing no less than 96 per cent, of this material. 
Its clay content is only 2 • 6 per cent, and its combined water 
content -05 per cent. The B horizon, which is subdivided 
into B1 and B2, has appreciably higher percentages of this 
constituent. The organic matter contents of the B horizon 
are likewise much higher, being 0-6 and 1 -4 per cent, as against 
0-2 per cent, in the A layer. Nitrogen is very low throughout 
the profile, and the B layers have again an accumulation of 
this constituent. In reaction the soils are markedly acid, 
the acidity decreasing slightly with depth. The soil is 
extremely poor in potash and phosphoric acid. The total 
exchangeable bases are low but again show an appreciable 
increase with depth. A similar phenomenon is observed with 
regard to the total sesquioxides. It will thus be noted that 
there is a translocation of soil constituents from the A to the 
B1 and particularly B2 horizons, where they form a sort of 
]ian. This pan sets very hard w'hen dry, but crumbles when 
w'et. The total lack of moisture in the surface layer during 
periods of drought and the tendency for water-logging during 
the rains will now be understood. The analysis of the clay 
fraction of the B2 horizon show's an alumina content of 42 
per cent, and an iron oxide content of one-tenth this figure. 
The silica/alumina molecular ratio, viz., 1-88 indicates that 
the soil is on the border line between the non-lateritic and 
lateritic types. 

THE RED SANDY SOILS 


The red sandy soils, also derived from the Pleistocene 
red earths, occur on the coastal plains, their best examples 
being found in the Puttalam and Marawila districts. All over 
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this region, however, soils of paler hues—dull red, buff, light 
yellow— are to he found. No. B and C horizons are discernible 
down to a depth of 4 ft. but in some cases a clay layer occurs 
at depths of 20 ft. and more. These soils, though poor in 
fertilising constituents, are physically ideal coconut soils, 
being often of great depth, -well-diained and easily cultivated. 
A typical profile is described below and the analytical data 
shown in table III. 

PLEISTOCENE LIGHT SANDY LOAM 
Location .. .. 5 miles from Puttalam on the 

l^uttalam -K urunegala Road 
Elevation .. .. 30 ft. (approx.) 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 46 in. (approx.); tem¬ 

pera tirre 81°]<'. (approx.) 
Geological origin .. Pleistocene plateau deposits 

Mode of formation . . Probably residual 

Drainage .. .. Very good 

Topography .. .. Flat 

Vegetation .. .. Coconuts 

PROFILE 

A. 0-18 in. .. .. Brick red light sandy loam ; deep ; 

no marked variation with depth; 
loose and friable ; single grain ; 
root growth good; slightly 
alkaline 


TABLE III 


MECHANICAL ANALYSIS 


Stones and gravel 
Coarse sand 
Fine sand 
Silt 

Clay .. 

Loss by solution .. 
Moisture 

S ticky point moisture 
lejcture index number 

Soil type 


Red Jurassic 

Red Light 

Loam 

Randy Loam 

o/ 

0/ 


/() 

— 

— 

25-0 

53-0 

34-5 

26-8 

7-0 

M 

26-9 

16-7 

1-7 

0-6 

4-9 

1-8 

21-6 

10-4 

25-1 

15-4 

liOam 

Light 

sandy 

loWfl 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 



Red Jurassic 

Red Light 


Loam 

Sandy Loam 


0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

Loss on ignition .. 

6-36 . 

2-19 

Organic matter .. 

2-28 

1-09 

Combined w^ater 

3-08 

1-10 

Carbon 

1-32 

0-03 

Nitrogen 

0112 

0-030 

Carbon/nitrogen latio 

11-81 

17-14 

Reaction—pH 

7-1 

7-5 

I'otal potash 

0-257 

0-070 

Total phosphoric acid 

Total exchangeable bases 

0-102 

0-053 

(m.e. per 100 gm. .soil) 

15-04 

1-94 

Exchangeable calcium 

11-14 

1 -55 

CLAY ANALYSIS 


Loss on ignition .. 

23-04 

14-71 

Silica (SiOJ 

51-80 

41-90 

Sesqumxides (R/k) 

47-70 

55-30 

Alumina (Al^(),) 

26-91 

37-81 

Iron oxide (Eeh,) 

20-79 

17-49 

SiO., ALO, (molecular) 

3-20 

1-88 

SiOj/Rflj (molecular) 

2-18 

1-45 

St)il ty[)e 

Non-lateritu! 

Lateritic to 
non-lateritic 


A glance at table Ill would indicate that the soil is a light 
sandy loam containing about 80 per cent, of sand. It is poor 
in OTganic matter, nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid and 
TC})laceablo bases (of which calcium foi’ins over 70 per cent.). 
Its carbon/nitrogen ratio is high. 'I'he soil is slighUj'^ alkaline 
in reaction. On the basi.s of the silica/alumina ratio of its 
clay com])lex it is, like the cinnamon .soil, on the border line 
between the lateritic and non-lateritie types. A comparison 
of this soil ])rofile with the Marawdla red sand profile described 
elsewhere (1) will indicate the great similarity between thi; two. 


THE JURASSIC RED LOAMS 

A small outcrop of Jurassic rocks occurs at I’abbowa, 
near Puttalam. These rocks, which were first described by 
Way land (3), give rise to a chocolate red loam of varying depth, 
from 3 ft. onwards. No demarcation of soil horizons is apparent. 
1'he underlying stratum is sandstone and grit in a matrix of 
red earth. Nodular limestone occurs in the lower strata, and 
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the derived soils are therefore similar in properties to the 
calcareous soils of the Miocene age. Agriculturally these soils 
are quite fertile. The area has recently been opened up under 
both annual and peremiial crops. Tobacco, vegetables, fruits 
and coconuts are some of the crops cultivated. The soils are 
well drained and, being situated in a district of low rainfall, 
require irrigation during drought for successful crop gi'owth. 
The soil profile characteristics are indicated below and the 
analytical data detailed in table III. 


Location 

Elevation 

Climate 

Geological origin 
Mode of formation 
Drainage 
Topography 
Vegetation 

A. 0-3 ft. 


JURASSIC LOAM 

., Tabbowa 
.. 30 ft. (approx.) 

.. Itainfall 46 in. (approx.); tem¬ 
perature 81°F. (approx.) 

.. Jurassic deposits 
.. Sedimentary, alluvial 
.. Good 
.. Fiat 

.. High jungle with scrub 
PROFILE 

.. . Chocolate red loam \miform in 
texture and colour; compact 
but friable ; irregular clod ; root 
growth good; neutral to alka¬ 
line 


An examination of the table shows that the soil is a free 
working loam, fairly well supplied with organic matter and 
nitrogen and having a carbon/nitrogen ratio of 12. The 
combined water content is, however, low and appears to indicate 
the need for irrigation during drought. In reaction the soil 
is neutral. Its potash and phosphoric acid percentages are 
quite good. The exchangeable base contents are comparatively 
very high, being of the same order as those of the Jaffna soils. 
Lime' constitutes over 70 per cent, of these bases. The silica/ 
alumina molecular ratio of the clay fraction is 3*26. The soil 
is thus definitely non-lateritic. Alumina constitutes 26-9 
per cent, and iron oxide no less than 20-8 per cent, of the clay 
fraction. The high iron oxide/alumina ratio is probably the 
reason for the low combined water content of the soil. 
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THE PADDY (GLEY) SOILS 

Soils suited for paddy cultivation exi^t in all parts of the 
Island. Typical paddy soils occupy the depressions between 
the hills and are low-lying and imperfectly drained. Any soil 
of sufficient body can, however, be converted into paddy soil 
or “ aswedumised ” as it is termed locally. Paddy soils vary 
considerably in texture from light loams and even sands to 
clay loams and clays. In the former case paddy cultivation 
is only possible because of a water-impermeable layer of clay 
or rock at some dejith below. Root aeration is brought about 
in submerged paddy soils by the agencies of the micro-organic 
population of the soil and the dissolved oxygen of the 
continueusly-flowing water. I’lio alternate wetting and drying of 
paddy soils produces a definite type of profile, the lower horizon 
of which (the gley horizon) is characterised by mottlings and 
streaks of brown in a bluish or brownish grey matrix. These 
mottlings are c-aused by the dccomi^osition and oxidation of- 
plant material. The gley horizon is more marked when the 
soil is moist. Drainage is not altogether absent in paddy 
soils, as appears to be commonly believed. While paddy does 
grow on soils which do not permit of free drainage, all the 
evidence available indicates that moderate drainage is distinctly 
beneficial, llic profile described below is one in which, despite 
its heavy texture, partial drainage was possible owing to the 
presence of an underlying gravel layer. A yield of 80 bushels 
of paddy per acre w^as obtained during a fav(*ui-able season on 
this soil, which may thus be considered ideal for the crop. Its 
detailed profile and analytical characteristics are indicated 
below and in table IV. 


I^ocation 

Elevation 

Climate 

Geological origin 
Mode of formation 
Drainage 
Topography 
Vegetation 


PADDY (GLEY) SOILS 

.. Gannoruw'a, Peradeniya 
.. 1,760 ft. (approx.) 

Rainfall 94 in. (approx.); tem¬ 
perature 77°F. (approx.) 

.. Recent 

.. Sedimentary, aUnvial 
.. Poor 
.. Flat 
.. Paddy 
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PROFILE 

Greyish l)rown clay loam; hard ; 
in*egnlar columnar ; root growth 
good ; acid ; horizon boundary 
distinct 

Fawn brown clay loam ; mottled 
and streaked dark brown when 
moist; (?ompact; root growth 
poor ; acid ; horizon boundary 
distinct 

Brownish yellow clay loam ; mott¬ 
led ; fairly friable ; root growth 
jjoor; acid 

Yellowish loam Mdth cpiartz gravel; 
loose and friable; root growth 
poor ; acid 


TABLE IV 

PERADENIYA PADDY SOIL PROFILE 
MECHANICAL ANALYSIS 



A. 

Bl. 

B2. Cl. 


' () 

0/ 

0 

O 0/ 

() () 

Stones and gravel 

0-.5 

2-1 

4-9 20-1 

Coarse sand 

3-7 

5-7 

13-5 38-0 

Fine sand 

24-() 

20-7 

18-1 19-9 

Silt 

23 0 

26-4 

21-9 11-6 

Clay. 

39 0 

40-2 

41-1 26-3 

Loss by solution .. 

2-5 

1-4 

1-0 0-5 

Moisture 

60 

5-6 

4-4 2-8 

Sticky ])oint moisture 

30-7 

35-2 

31-5 23-1 

Texture index number 

38-0 

38-8 

39-2 24-0 

Soil type 

CJay Joaiu (JJay Joam Clay loam Loam 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 



l /oss on ignition .. 

14-62 

14-54 

11-66 6-63 

Organic matter .. 

4-74 

4-29 

2-52 1-37 

Combined water 

9-88 

10-25 

9-14 5-26 

Carbon 

2-76 

2-49 

1-46 0-794 

Nitrogen 

0-217 

0-212 

0-149 0-072 

Carbon/nitrogen ratio 

12-66 

12-32 

9-76 11-02 

Eeaction—pH 

5-1-1 

5-23 

5-70 6-18 

Total potash 

0-298 

— 

0-253 — 

Total pho.sphoric acid 

0-184 

— 

0-219 — 

Total exchangeable bases 




(ni.e. per 10(1 gm. soil) .. 

5-77 

5-31 

5-16 2-94 

Exchangeable calcium 

3-74 

3-66 

3-39 1-91 


A. 0-4 in. .. 

Bl. 4-12 in. 

B2. 12-17 in. 

CL > 17 in. ., 









Loss on ignition .. 

CLAY ANALYSIS 

A. 

0/ 

28^73 

Cl. 

()/ 

21 -30 

Silica (SiOJ 

36-42 

37-30 

Sesquioxides (R^Oj) 

58-15 

58-06 

Alumina (Alflj) 

38-07 

38-31 

Iron oxide (EeJ),) 

20-08 

19-75 

SiO^/Al^Oj (molecular) 

1-62 

1-65 

SiO ,/R i), (molee ular) 

1-21 

1-24 

Soil tyjjc 

. . Lateritic 

Lateritic 


On an examination of this table it will be observed that all 
the horizons are clay loams excepting C2 which is a loam. The 
stone and gravel content of the latter is 20 per cent., while 
that of the A and 1> horizons is under 2 per cent. Horizon 
boundaries are fairly marked when the soil is moist, but are 
not so apparent when it is dry. The soils are acidic in reaction, 
the acidity decreasing with depth from pll 5-1 to 6‘2. The 
organic matter and nitrogen contents arc high in the upper 
norizons, but low in the 0 horizon. The A and B horizons 
are rich in ])otash and phosphoric acid. The exchangeable 
base contents are fair in all but the C horizon and range from 
5 • 7 mgOi etjuivalents in the A to 2 • 9 iJi the C horizon. Calcium 
constitutes about 65 per cent, of these bases. The clay analyses 
reveal an aluminiuni content of 38 ])er cent, and iron content 
of 20 per cent. The silica/alumina molecular ratio is 1*6 in 
both the A and C layers, indicating that the soil is of the lateritic 
type and probal)ly an alluvial deposit from the surrounding 
hills, the toi)-soils of which are lateritic in natui'e. 

SUMMARY 

An account is given of the profile and analytical character¬ 
istics of the following soil groups : the lateritic gravelly soils 
(cabooky soils) and brown loams, the coastal w'hite (cinnamon 
soils) and led sandy soils derived from Pleistocene deposits, the 
chocolate red loams of Jurassic origin, and the paddy(glcy) soils, 
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NOTES ON ORCHIDS CULTIVATED IN CEYLON 

DENDROBIUM THYRSIFLORUM RCHB. f. 


K. J. ALEX SYLVA, F.R.H.S., 

SVrKHINTIUNDENT OF PAKKN, COLOMBO MUNICIPALITY 


A MONG! the most popular epiphytal orchids introduced 
into Ceylon collections and grown with success for quite 
a number of years is the Demlrohium thyrsijlorum, its 
poj)ularity being enhanced by the singular beauty of its blooms 
which add considerable charm to the general effei^t in the 
orchid house. 

The plant is one of the most handsome of the Dendrobe 
family and is endemic in Burma. It belongs to the sub¬ 
evergreen section of the Dendrobes and closely resembles 
I), densiflorum Wall in habit. The brownish-yellow pseudo¬ 
bulbs are stiff and tall, being,from twelve to thirty inches high, 
and have very pronounced yellow rings at the nodes. When 
young they carry only the smooth, fleshy dark-green leaves 
which are lance-shaped (6 inches long and 2| inches across) 
and found at the uppermost nodes. As the bulbs mature they 
shed these leaves, becoming wrinkled and woody. At this 
stage they are capable of flowering. 

The flowers are produced invariably from the ujipermost 
node of the naked pseudo-bulb in long drooping racemes, 
gracefully pendulous, and often about twelve inches long. The 
individual flowers are to 2 inches across, and have delicate 
white petals and sepals, sometimes flushed with pink, and 
broad golden-orange pubescent lips. 

Well-established plants may produce as many as twelve 
floral spikes at one and the same time and are most spectacular 
and eminently suited for exhibition purposes. The blooms, 
however, last generally for a few days only, and not more than 
ten days under the most favourable conditions. 




mhhnn fhyr.<iiffornjn 
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Culture .—Being a fairly hardy plant it will readily adapt 
itself to any position in a pot, basket or on wood. Although 
it is known to thrive fairly well in most parts of Ceylon, it 
blooms less freely at low altitudes. This could be remedied to 
some extent by increasing the atmospheric humidity in the 
orchid house during hot and dry spells. 

It should be noted that well-grown, healthy plants should 
not be transj)lanted or disturbed in any way unless they have 
overgrown their pots. An excellent rooting medium in which 
to start a plant can be made up with equal parts of charcoal 
and brick-bats. On the appearance of new roots at the base 
of the plant, a small cjuantity of seasoned coconut husk, flaky 
leaves and a few pieces of crushed bone may be distributed 
among the (^mipost, taking care not to disturb or injure the 
‘new and delicate root growth. 

Proiiagation is easily effected by the division of a clump, 
each part having an active lead. The division of clumps should 
bo made only when new leads are formed, after the flowering 
season. 

To encourage flowering it is essential that the plants should 
get a decided rest on the completion of a season’s growth, so 
as to ensure the ripening of the pseudo-bulbs. When the foliage 
of the plants appears to be less succulent and the pseudo-bulbs 
assume the appearance of maturity, plants may be exposed 
to rain or given copious supplies of water, for about a week. 
Following this, they should be exposed to dry atmospheric 
conditions, under shelter, and gradually the supply of water 
shoidd be reduced to an afternoon syringe. This treatment 
will accelerate the production of flowers. 

The old, naked, pseudo-bulbs are capable of flowering for 
two or more years and should not be removed until signs of 
decay are visible at the base of the bidb. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


CULTIVATION OF CLOVES IN KANDY DISTRICT 


W. MOLEGODE. 

ACTING rnOVAGANDA OFFICER 


C LOVES (Ktigenia arornalim) were hrst planted in our 
villages about fifty years ago. In 1883 clove plants 
were distributed to headmen throughout the Kandy 
District by the then Government Agent of Kandy, Mr. ,1. E. 
Dickson, 'bhe ]jlants were ])robably supplied from the Royal 
Botanic Gardt'iis, Peradeniya. Of these, 85 trees arc still 
flourishing in Haris[)attu. 

Daring the period 1928-1933 clove cultivation received 
the s])ecial attention of fbe writer as Agricfultural Instnudor, 
Katugastota Range. A census of trees in that area revealed 
that there were, at the end of 1933, 1080 clove trees, which 
number included some five hundred trees less than five 3 'cars 
old. (Since then many more trees have been planted. 

(’loves have not been grown as a plantation crop in Geylon. 
Trees in the Kandy District are scattered, while in the Arambe- 
pola-Alaw^atugoda area th('re are some groves of a few trees 
CAch. It has been said that in this area there are some of the 
finest (‘love trees in the world. One particular tree is known 
to have given, occasionally, during the last twenty-five years, 
two hundred pounds of dried cloves in a single crop. The 
average annual crop from a w^ell-established tree is 10 to 12 
j)Ounds. 

EiKpiiries regarding tlu; cultivation of cloves have been 
received recently from prospec-tive growers in various parts 
of the Island and in view of the increase in the number of trees 
planted recently it is the author’s opinion that the output of 
cloves will increase considerably. 
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Cloves are used in CJcylon as a spice and condiment, 
medicinally and as one ingredient of a “ chew of betel.” The 
annual local consumption has been estimated as 1,000 cwt. 
I’liis quantity is fully met by local production and a surplus 
is available for export. India, where the consumption of 
(cloves is much larger, imports about 70,000 cwt. of cloves 
annually, chiefly from Zanzibar. Ceylon cloves have the 
reputation of being better than those of Zanzibar. There 
seems, therefore, to be a mai'ket for an increased output of 
cloves both in India and in the West because of the good (piality 
of Ceylon cloves. 

The cloves f)f commerce {Kantwhn, Sinh.) are the dried 
unexpanded flower buds which are harvested in January- 
February in Kandy District. The buds are green at first, 
becoming yellowish and soon assuming a pale red colour, at 
which stage they are })lucked and dried in the sun for a few 
days until they l)ecome hard and dark brown in colour. Prices 
for many years ranged between 80 cents and Ke. 1 -25 per lb. 
and at times, owing to short crops, prices w^ent uy) to Re. 1 -50 
jier lb. They fell during the dei)ression but have imjuoved 
in the last few years and are now 45 cents to 55 cents y)er lb. 

The clove is a slow growing tree which does best on a deep, 
rich, well-drained soil and takes about seven or eight years to 
come into bearing. From then the yield increases and after 
about twenty years crrops vary from 20 to 40 lb. of green or 
5 to 10 lb. of dried cloves. It has been observed that eroyjs 
vary considerably from year to year (*ven in full-grown trees. 
Records show that the crof) from one tree about fifty years old 
has varied from 10 to 150 ll>., sometimes with an interval of 
years without any crop. One tree gave in 1929 the extra¬ 
ordinary croi> of 240 lb. of dried cloves and this was followed 
by no croy) until 1936 when 86 lb. were gathered. 

The clove tree is commonly proyiagated from seed and 
can also be propagated by layering. Seeds "are jfianted in 
boxes or bamboo y)ots. Great care is necessary with the young 
plants which should be well shaded and regularly watered. 
As the plants grow they should be giadually exjmsed to the 
sun to harden them. When plants are about 12 inches high, 
at which stage they are about 9 or JO months old, they are 
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transplanted, care being necessary to see that the tap root is 
kept straight. Transplanting is best done in wet weather. 
If dry weather sets in, the plants should be watered regularly 
until they begin to throw out new leaves. Cloves have given 
the best results when planted in pits 3 ft. x 3 ft. x 3 ft. filled 
with top-soil mixed with well-decomposed farmyard manure. 
Light shade is required until the young trees are well estab¬ 
lished. A good distance to plant is 25 feet apart. Though ordi¬ 
narily it takes about 7 or 8 years to produce a first crop, with 
good cultivation and grown under ideal conditions, cloves 
have commenced to yield in the fifth year in Harispattu. 

In harvesting care should be taken not to damage the 
small branches when jiicking the clusters of buds. Damage 
to branches may result in the absence of a crop for the following 
two or three years. The clusters of buds should be picked 
by hand or by means of hooked sticks. The buds must be 
in the right stage of development or the quality of the dried 
cloves will be unsatisfactory. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 

THE PERFORMANCE OF IMPORTED CLONES 

IN CEYLON I* 

INTRODUCTION 

F or our knowledge of the performance of the various high-yielding clones 
which hav(‘. been imported into Ceylon we liave hitherto been almost 
exclusively depi^ndent on data published in the countries of origin, 
and with the object of keeping the Ceylon planter in touch with the latest 
information regarding the clones established in his field or nursery such data 
have, from time to time, been collated and published in the Quarterly Circular, 
Doubts are often expressed, however, as to the extent to which results obtained 
in other countries will be applicable to the diverse conditions of climate, 
elevation and, in a smaller degree, soil under which rubber is grown in Ceylon, 
and the time when these clones became tapped on our own estates has been 
eagerly await(HL There are as yet in Ceylon no large areas planted exclusively 
with imported clones whi(^h have reached the stage of commercial tapping, 
and for such figures we are still dependent on Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies, Test-tapping data of small groups of trees are, however, begin¬ 
ning to accumulate, and although such records are of a somewhat fragmentary 
nature they are considered to be of sufficient interest, to merit publication at 
the present juncture. The following notes are intended as the first of a series 
of annual reviews, which will nm parallel with notes on clones of local origin. 

It is convenient to consider the available information under two headings : 
(1) Growth and (2) Yield. 

GROWTH 

It has been observed that not only do clones show considerable variation 
amongst themselves in respect of vigour of growth, but that there is a differ¬ 
ential response to environmental conditions, /.e., a clone which is vigorous 
in one locality may be less satisfactory in another. In planning replanting 
or budding programmes it is clearly important to know which clones are 
likely to show satisfactory development under the specific conditions in which 
they are to be grown, for it is obviously undesirable to select a clone which 
has a very high potential yield but is unsuited to the locality on account of 
growth or other secondary characteristic. 

• By R. K, S. Murray, Botanist and Mycologist in the combined Second and Third 
Quarterly Circulars for 1936, Rubber Resewoh Scheme (Ceylon), 
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Our knowledge of the regional suitability of the various imported clones 
is very imperfect and, being based mainly on general observations, is of a 
somewhat empirical nature. We are in possession, however, of two series of 
comparative measurements which illustrate the rate of development of some 
of the more important clones under conditions of relatively low and high rain¬ 
fall respectively. The figures are given in tables I and II and are commented 
on in the notes on individual clones. It should be mentioned that the girths 
given in table I are strictly comparable, being derived from replicated plots 
whereas those in table II are taken from contiguous fields, somt^ of which are 
more favourably situated than others. Clones A.V.R.O.S. 49 and B.D. 5, 
in particular, suffer from being planted in rather exposed areas. 

TABLE I 

(lirth Measurements at Iriyagama Division, Experiment 
Station, Peradtuiiya 

Average Annual Rainfall : 93*3 ins. Elevation : 1,550 fetd 
Planted budded stumps : October, 1929 
Seedlings as basket plants : October, 1929 
Means of 60 trees in each clone 


Clone 

Girth at 3 feet in 

Nov., 1933 Aug., 1934 Sept., 1935 

Tjirandji 

1 .. 

11*62 ins. 

14-30 ins. 

17-90 ins. 

Tjirandji 

10 .. 

10 36 ,. 

13*26 „ 

16*31 „ 

A.V.R.O.S. 

49 .. 

10-45 „ 

12-00 ,. 

15*54 „ 

A.V.R.O.S. 

50 .. 

9*91 

11*66 „ 

14*59 „ 

Bodjong Datar 

5 .. 

9*91 „ 

11*39 „ 

14-42 .. 

Tjirandji 

8 . . 

9*47 

11*66 „ 

14*24 „ 

Heneratgoda 

2 .. 

9*51 ., 

11*33 „ 

14*12 „ 

Sungei Reko 

9 !! !. 

9*83 „ 

11*55 

13*98 „ 

Seedlings 


11*02 „ 

13*55 „ 

17*02 „ 


TABLE II 

Girth Measurements on Estate A, Ratnapura District 
(made at 3 feet from ground) 

Average Annual Rainfall: 200 ins. Elevation : 400 feet 
1927 stocks budded : 1931-32 


Clone 

No. of 
trees 
measured 

Percentage in Classes in June, 1936 
Under 

10" 10"-15" 15".18" Over 18" 

Tjirandji 1 

3,337 

14-3 

10-1 

26*7 

48-9 

Bodjong Datar 10 

555 

12-4 

23-1 

30-1 

34-4 

A.V.R.O.S. 50 

3,161 

14-3 

24-9 

38-3 

22-5 

A.V.R.O.S. 49 

2,362 

15-2 

28-0 

' 33-6 

23-2 

Bodionff Datar 5 

1,988 

26-2 

37*5 

27-1 

9-2 


1928 stocks budded : 1932 


A.V.E.O.S. 

256 

806 

22-2 

69*4 

8-4 

, ■■ 

Tjirandji 

16 

648 

30-9 

59-4 1 

9-4 

0-3 
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YIELD 

The yield records available up to the end of 1935 are summarised in Table 
III. The procedure of test-tapping on the different estates is somewhat varia- 
able, the trees having been tapped in some cases for the whole year and in others 
for only a few months, and in order to bring the figures to a common basis 
they hav(‘ all been caUfulated as a yield in lb. dry rubber per tree for a year 
of 130 tappings on a half-spiral system. In some cases the recording is done 
on the estate while in others the rubber is sent regularly to these laboratories 
to bo weighed. 

At first sight it would appear that the variation in yield within a clone 
is unduly large, the figure* for one estate being sometimes as miKth as twice the 
yi<^ld of tr(*es of the same age on anotlu^r estate*. A ])artial explanation is to 
be found in the av<irage girths given in (*r)lumn 4, but there are other reasons 
which (iannot be mentioned in detail in an article of this nature. For example, 
all the yi(4ds on the Experiment Station, Peradeniya, are relatively low, 
and th.is is onl}^ to be expected in view of the dry climate and high elevation. 
Tlu* figure of 130 tappings [)er annum, also, while considered fair for the wetter 
districts, is ratlu^r low^ for Pt^radeniya wlu^re the smaller yield per tapping is 
partly compt^nsated by the larger iiumln'r of tapping days. 

Comparison of these tigun\s wu4h the yields of the original buddings of 
the same clones in the eountries of origin is not possible in all cas(‘s as test¬ 
tapping was not always started at these* immature ages. For most clones, 
how(‘ver, records of “ s(‘(*ond generation ” buddings are availabki, and on the 
whole* it may be^ said that the (^eylon yields compare* quite favourably with 
those in other countries when girth as well as age is taken into consideration. 

On some estate's there is an investing comparison between the buddings 
and ordinary unstdeeted socMllings planted in the same area, and the comparison 
is always greatly in fav^our of the formerr. The following example may be 
quot^ed :— 

On Estate E a clearing was planted with seed in 1927. Alternate plants 
were budded in 1929, and the yields of 11 Tjirandji 1 buddings and the inter- 
planted seedlings for the period November, 1934 to December, 1935 were as 
follows : 



Average Girth in 
December, 1935 

No. of Tappings 

Yield per 
tree 

Tjirandji 1 

25 inches 

133 

6-6 lb. 

Seedlings 

31 inches 

133 

2-3 lb. 
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The yield of the buddings was therefore nearly three times that of the 
seedlings, despite the fact that the latter were two years older and 6 inches 
larger in girth. 


NOTES ON INDIVIDUAL CLONES 

The following notes are based not only on the yields given in Table III, 
but also on records which arc coming to hand during 1936. 

Tjirandji. —Th(^ growth of this clone is exceptionally vigorous under all 
recorded conditions, and in all collections of imported clones which have come 
under the writer's observation Tjirandji 1 heads the list. Table I shows 
that in the relatively dry climate of Peradcniya the buddings of this clone 
are larger than seedlings planted as basket plants at the same time. 

The yield records, also, are very satisfactory and show that this clone 
attains a high yield at an early age. Results from other countries indicate 
that the clone is susceptible to periods of drought, the yield falling off in a 
marked degree. Experience in the drier districts of Ceylon is insufficient to 
judge to what extent this will be balanced by the exceptionally high yields in 
the wetter months, but in the meantime it would be unwise to use this clone 
extensively in such districts as Uva and Matale. 

The most important defect of this clone is susceptibility to wind damage 
on account of the heavy crown, but it would appear that the steady winds which 
are experienced on our exposed hill slopes are less damaging than the violent 
cyclonic storms which periodically occur in the flatter lands in other countries. 

Tjirandji 10.—This clone is usually found to be a weak grower in the 
wetter districts, but it occupies second place in the Peradcniya collection given 
in Table I. Judged by vigour of growth it would appear to be more suited to 
the drier than to the wetter zones. The trees are rather susceptible to attacks 
of Oidium owing to a late wintering habit. 

Bodjong Daiar 5.—Early growth is rapid, but it is usually not until about 
the fourth year that the plant begins to form a crown. While the tree con¬ 
sists of a single main stem with a number of small, useless lateral branches 
the girth increase is very slow, and the clone is accordingly one of the last to 
attain tappable size. The formation of a crown can be artificially induced 
by pollarding at a height of about 8 feet as soon as the bark is quite brown at 
that height. The cut should be made in an intemode and three shoots allowed 
to develop at well-spaced intervals. The growth of the clone seems to be 
remarkably uniform under different environmental conditions. 

The yields so far obtained in Ceylon show promise but are not outstandingly 
high, and in view of the exceptionally high yields obtained from older buddings 
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in Java it would appear that the clone is late maturing.* B.D. 5 is probably 
well suited to the drier districts. 

Bodjong Datar 10.—Growth is rapid and the early yields encouraging, 
but the clone is no longer recommended on account of susceptibility to Brown 
Bast, unevenness of the renewed panel and liability to wind damage. 

Djasinga 1.—This is one of the older Java clones which is now generally 
considered to be only a mcderate performer. The growth is relatively slow, 
but the yields obtained on Estate B (Table III) are very high. 

A. V.R.O.S. 49.*—Compared with the figures publislied in other countries 
the grow’th and early yields of this clone are rather disappointing. There is 
some evidence that A.V.R.O.S. 49 may be better suited to the drier districts. 

A. VJi,O.S. no.—This clone is now' recognised in other countries as being 
of only moderate merit, and experience in Ceylon confirms this view. 

A.V.R.O.S. 80.—This clone has not been extensively used in Ceylon, but 
the only record of yi(*ld available is very encouraging. Experience in Sumatra, 
however, show^s that the buddings never attain an exceptionally high yield. 

Prang Besar 23.—Growth is rather weak and earl}^ yields are not specially 
promising. 

Prang Besar 20 .—The buddings show vigorous development on a rather 
poor lateritic^ soil at the Experiment Station, Nivitigalakele, and early yields 
from two estaU^s are vt^ry higli. The performance of this clone in Ceylon 
and Malaya indicates that it will probably be of value for replanting poor land. 


♦Since these notes were written information has been received that the latex from 
buddings of this clone has an objectionable tendency to pre-coagulation, 
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TABLE III 


Clone 

H 

No. 

of 

trees 

age 

girth at 
3 ft. 
in July, 
1935 
in ins. 

Calculated yield in lb. per tree 
for a year of 130 tappings at 
ages of (years) 

4 5 6 7 

4i 5i 6J 7i 

Tjirandji 1 

Estate (A) 

8 

19*7 

6-3 


.. (B) 

39 

26-4 

9-8 


(C) 

3 

23-2 

3 0 4*6 


» (B) 

6 

181 

4-3 


.. (E) 

11 

23-5 

6-4 


.. (F) 

10 

21-5 

2-3 3-3 


Experiment 





Station, 





Peradeniya 

7 

191 

30 

Tjirandji 16 

Estate (A) 

2 

17 0 

4-7 


(B) 

20 

22-5 

6-2 


Experiment 





Station, 





Peradeniya 

6 

17-5 

2*8 

Bodjong 





Datar 5 

Estate (A) 

2 

17-5 

3-6 


(B) 

47 

26 0 

8'7 


Experiment 





Station, 





Peradeniya 

2 

18*8 

2-8 

Bodjong 





Datar 10 

Estate (A) 

6 

17-6 

5-3 


Experiment 





Station, 





Peradeniya 

7 

17*8 

2-5 

Djasinga 1 

Estate (B) 

10 

240 

8-7 


n (I>) 

6 

160 

2-9 


„ (0) 

11 

22-5 

4-2 

A.V.R.O.S. 49 .. 

Estate (A) 

2 

18-7 

3-4 


. (B) 

32 

25 0 

5-6 


(^) 

2 

22*2 

41 


Experiment 





Station, 





Peradeniya 

3 

17*1 

2-2 

A.V.R.O.S. 50 .. 

Estate (A) 

3 

18-5 

3-4 


„ (B) 

37 

25*0 

6-3 

A.V.R,O.S. 80 .. 

Estate (B) 

14 

24*5 

9-3 

Prang Besar 23 

Estate (G) 

2. 

21-5 

3-7 


„ (H) 

3 

18-5 

3-3 

Prang Besar 25 

Estate (G) 

3 

21*2 

61 


„ (H) 

3 

20-7 

i 4-8 
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THE RATIONAL MANURING OF COLONIAL 
PLANTATIONS * 


The soil must be renewed, which, often washed, 

Loses its treasure of salubrious salts, 

And disappoints the roots” 

Cowpcr : The Task 

T he average planter boeoines interested in manuring when high crop 
prices indicate that fertilizer treatment is likely to prove a profitable 
V(‘ntur(*. He is then inclint d to manure without considering whether 
the })articular treatment he ado])ts is the most economic one or not. All he 
cares is that it pays him to manure. But when crop prices are low, his first 
aim is to cut tln^ cost of production, and very often one of his earliest economies 
is to give the ceas(^ fire ’’ to all manurial programmes. 

Now, planting may not be an exact science, but manuring is, or should be. 
The sole obj(‘.ct of manuring at. any time is to produce crops more profitably 
than could be done without it, and it is surely up to the planter to know not 
merely when it will obviously pay to treat his crops with any complete 
fertiliser mixture, but rather the precise', influence on yield, however slight, 
that he may expect from each particular nutrient element in order that he 
may detennine the t^xact amount of profit, if any, to be gained over a varying 
range of prices of crop and fertiliser alike. 

This is not, as many think, a matter for the expert, but a matter for the 
plantc'T to determine on his own land. If he needs expert advice he can readily 
obtain that gratis from Government and other institutions, whoso special duty 
it is to help him. With a sound knowledge of the basic principles of manuring, 
which can be acquired without much difficulty, and a determination to stick 
to the Biblical advice to “ prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” 
he need have no fear of throwing away money by injudicious manuring, 
or of losing any opportunity to make a profit where that is possible. The 
degree of economic response to manurial treatment is something which can 
be ascertained only on a substantial basis of fact, and this article outlines 
several of the elementary but fundamental principles which must be observed. 

LIMITING FACTORS TO GROWTH 

For satisfactory plant growth it is essential that there should be an 
adequate supply of food, water, light, a suitable temperature, root room and 

*By ii* J. McNaughton, B.Sc., in TH Qrgwn Catonwi, Novemberi 
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an absence of injurious salts from the soil. If any one of these factors is defi¬ 
cient, growth will be correspondmgly limited, just as the strength of a chain 
deixjiids upon the strength of its weakest link. 

It is imperative that the planter should thoroughly understand this law 
of growth before embarking on any maiiurial scheme. 8uppos(‘, for exampks 
that there is only enough water in a soil to grow three tons per acre of a crop 
which elsewhere yields much more, then no amount of manuring can raise the 
yield until an adequate watc>r supply is assured ; yet it is surprising how many 
planters fail to appre(uato this point and, after (‘xpeiiding large sums of moJiey 
on manuring, give up in disgust, convinced that the yield of their crops cannot 
be increased by the use (.)f ftirtilist^rs. 

Where j)lantations are on low-lying land, yields are commonly limitt‘-d 
by a high water tables and drainage is esstmtial prior to manuring. ]f the 
water supply is deficient, irrigation, or some other remedial measure, is the first 
step towards improved yields. It is only when all other growth factors are 
maintained at a satisfactory level that it is possible to increase crop yu‘ld8 
by the addition of nutrients to the soif. 

Of the food materials required by plants, only three are commonly lacking 
in the soil. These are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Nitrogen is 
the chief element concerned with the actual growth of the plant, and should 
be applied in all cases where production of luxuriant foliagt^ is desired. It 
is oommoTdy deficient in tropical soils owing to the rapid d(^cay of the veg(‘table 
matter from which it is derived in nature, and the lujavy leaching (*onsequent 
upon high rainfall. Phosphoric keid, which promotes root formation and is 
an essential constituent of every living cell, does not always exist in sufficient 
quantities for satisfactory growth and often must be applied to the soil. 
Potash is less commonly deficient, but, as it is important in wood and starch 
formation and acts to increase the vigour of plants and strengthen tlumi 
against disease, care must be taken to ensure that sufficient is available for 
plant use, particularly in the case of leguminous croj>s. 

The law of limiting factors holds good with regard to the selection of 
nutrients. Granted that a crop is suffering only from malnutrition and that 
this is due to lack of the element nitrogen, it would be useless to manure with 
fertilisers containing only phosphoric acid or potash in the hope of increasing 
yield. Nitrogen supply, in this instance, is the dominant plant requTOment, 
and growth will improve according as its deficiency is made good. If, for 
example, all other factors are sufficiently abundant to give a maximum yield of 
ten tons per acre while there is enough potash for only eight tons, enough 
phosphoric acid for seven tons and just sufficient nitrogen for four tons, then no 
improvement at all can be expected until nitrogen has been supplied. The 
addition of nitrogen alone, however, could not bring the yield above seven 
tons when the absence of phosphoric acid will determine crop size. Thereafter 
it becomes necessary to add phosphate with nitrogen, when the yield wiU'rise to 



eight tons. The three elements are then required to reach the maximum. 
Here we have three links of varying degrees of weakness in the growth chain, 
and it is necessary to strengthen these proportionately. 

It will be evident that by the use of nitrogen alone in the above instance, 
yields can be raised from four to seven tons per acre, or bj^ three tons, by use 
of nitrogen alone ; whereas fertilisers containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash must be used t ;0 bring it up the remaining three, from seven 
to ten tons per acre. Since the yield would not exceed four tons without 
manuring, the first gain of three tons may justly be attributed to the action 
of nitrogen alone, and the final three tons to the combined action of nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash. Suppose now that the nitrogen treatment costs £1, 
and the complete fertiliser twice as much ; then, with a crop value of 10^. 
per ton, the planttT would make a profit of KM. on the first three tons increase, 
but a loss of lOs. on the second. Clearly, it would not always pay the planter 
to manure for maximum yields, whereas moderate manuring might neverthe¬ 
less lx‘ profitable. When a good crop response is obtained from treatment, 
it could even pay a planter to manure at a loss in certain cascvs, to prevent a 
still greater loss. Many tea planters, for example, continue to treat their 
bu8h(?s in order to prevent vegetative deterioration, although the market 
price for the crop may be definitely unremunerative. 

When the planter has assured himself that defective growth of his crops 
is not due to the effect of disease or any other limiting factor, he may then 
consider malnutrition as a possible cause. Signs of improved growth in even 
a small part of a poorly growing area, where soils and climatic conditions 
seem to bo uniform, may indicate that the crops are in a starved condition. 
It may be, for example, that plants grow more vigorously and that foliage is 
of a richer, darker green in the neighbourhood of coolie lines, or where cattle 
dung has been deposittd, or a dead animal has been buried ; in other w^ords 
whore extra plant nutrients are available. This can be taken as a definite 
indication that response is to be gained from suitable maniirial treatment. 
Again, it might be found that growth was poor on a particular site where 
heavy crops had been taken prior to planting, the land obviously having been 
depleted of some of its resources. 

When growth is slow and the leaves are small and yellowish in colour, 
the probability is that the plants are suffering from lack of nitrogen. Delayed 
ripening, stunted roots, and a greyish appearance of the foliage are symptomatic 
of phosphate deficiency. Lack of potash may be shown by failure of cereals 
and fruits to mature properly, and by a greyish and mottled appearance of 
the foliage. 

INFLUENCE OF SOIL AND CROP 

Every planter knows that his crops vary in yield according to soil type, 
but ho does not always correlate that knowledge with his selection of fertilisers* 
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Virgin soils require no treatment for several years, but under tropical condi¬ 
tions their reserves soon become depleted, and declining growth rate after 
several years demonstratevs that food supply is running short, when manuring 
is called for. Peaty soils which consist of decaying vegetable matter contain 
abundant nitrogen, and it is usually unnecessary to include that element in 
the fortilisfjr dressing. On the other hand, they tend to be acid, and the 
addition of lime to tieutralise^ and so “ sweeten ” the soil is advisable, with 
phosphate and potash where fruiting is poor. Clay soils usually contain 
ample potash, but lack nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Sandy soils are deficient 
in the three main plant foeds, which should therefore be added to improve 
growth. 

Dilferent crops remove different quantities and proportions of nutrient 
from the soil. Thus, a sugar-cane crop will take away nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and ])otash roughly in the proportions 1:1:4, and a tea crop 5:1:2. 
The rate of removal depends partly on the bulk of the matf»rial harvested. 
A fair tobacco crop, for example, will remove 90 lb. of nitrogen per acre, 
(equivalent in fertiliser value to 4 cwt. of sulpliate of ammonia), or about 
two to thr(»e times as much as tea. It does not follow, however, that fertiliser 
dressings designed to increase yield sliould contain the elements in the proi)or- 
tions removed. A peaty soil, for instance, may contain more than enough 
nitrogen for optimal growth, wluni its inclusion in a fertiliser mixi-ur(‘ would 
not affect yield, although heavy quantities may be taken away by the crop. 
Obviously, different fertilisers must be designed to suit each set of circum¬ 
stances, but the point is that, if no replacement is made, the soil will eventually 
become exhausted. Even if the planter is content with his crops, and does 
not intend to manure for higher yields, he should at least repla(?c nutrients 
equivalent to those taken away in the harvested crop in order to maintain 
the fertility of the soil. 

MANURES TO USE 

The nutrient elements can most conveniently be applied to the soil in 
the form of certain chemical substances, usually spoken of as “ artificial 
fertilisers,’* or as “organic manures”' of animal or vegetable origin. The 
value of a fortiliscjr largely depends upon the amount of each nutrient element 
that it contains and upon its solubility, and therefore availability, to the 
plant. Sulphate of ammonia, for example, which is the standard source of 
nitrogen, contains, like other fertilisers, several chemical elements not used 
by the plant, but its value as a fertiliser depends entirely upon its nitrogen 
content,generally guaranteed as 20‘'6 per cent. Superphosphate,which contains 
18 per cent, or more of phosphoric acid, is the standard source of this nutrient, 
while sulphate of potash is the standard fertiliser for the supply of potash, 
of which it contains 48 per cent. There* are numerous other sources of these 
plant nutrients. Nitrate of soda and calcium oyanamide, for example, oon- 
tain 15 per cent, and 18 per cent, of nitrogen respectively. Bock j^osphate 
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may supply 25 j>er cent, to 35 per cent, of phosphoric acid in an insoluble form, 
while basic slag also supplies this element and lime as well. Muriate of potash 
and kainit contain 50 per cent, and aliout 14 per cent, of potash respectively. 
By mixing suitable fertilisers, compounds containing two or three elements 
can be prepared ; but modem syntluetic fertilisers are now manufactured 
which supply different proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
designed to meet the varying nc^cds of plants growing on different soil types. 
These are so concentrated that they carry about twice as much plant food 
per ton as ordinary mixtures, which, from the planter’s point of view, repre¬ 
sents a great saving in freight, and labour in spreading and handling. Organic 
manures such as farmyard manure, bean, rjipe, cotton, castor and other cakes, 
fish and meat guano, dried blood, horn and hoof meal, shoddy and numerous 
other substances contain varying amounts, usually much less than artificials, 
of plant nutrients. Tlu‘ special value of organic manures is that, in addition 
to supplying nutramts, they improve tlu^ t(*xture of the soil and its content 
of useful bacteria, but they an* usually expensive sources of plant nutrients. 

The best agri(*\iltural practice is to use as mueh home produced farmyard 
manun* or natural organic matter as possible—or in the tropics, w^here these 
are rarely obtained in any (quantity, to cultivate leguminous cover crops 
whi(4i ('iirich th(>! soil with nitrogen—and to supplement these where necjessary 
with artificial fertilisers. 

Apart from subsidiary effects, manures are commonly evaluated in teims 
of the amounts of available nutrients whi(*Ji tlu^y contain, and unless the 
plantc‘r is familiar with the method of evaluation he may easily pay too much 
for his plant foods. Ho might, for example, purchase a cake manure at, say, 
£5 per ton, thinking this cheaper than sulphate of ammonia at £7 per ton ; 
but the latter contains 20 per cent, of the element nitrogen and the former about 
5 per cent. He would, ther(‘fore, hi' paying 1406’. for 20 per c(mt. of nitrogen 
in one ton of sulphate of ammonia or 76. (140-f- 20) per 1 per cent, of nitrogen 
in one ton, whereas the nitrogen in the cake w^ould cost him 206. (100-f« 5) per 
unit. Even allowing for the small quantities of phosphoric acid and j^otasb 
contained in the (^ake, sulphate of ammonia at the above price w^ould be a 
very much cheaper source of nitrogen. 

In a similar way other fertilisers can be evaluated in tenus of the standard 
artificials, sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate and sulphate of potash. 
All that is required is to determine the unit value ” of each manurial element 
contained—the cost of 1 per cent, in 1 ton—by dividing the price per ton by 
the guarantecKl analysis. 

Few planters will ho prepared to conduct an extensive manurial scheme 
without exact evidence, particularly as it is so easy to throw away money by 
injudicious treatment. 

Chemical and mechanical analyses of the soil are poor guides when it comes 
to deciding a manurial programme. It is only when the exact response of a 
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crop as determined by field experiment has been obtained on an area, the 
chemical and mechanical analyses of which are known, that the method be¬ 
comes of real use : for then it is possible to apply the satisfactory treatment 
to other areas having a corresponding soil analysis. 

Field (experiment is the rt^yal road to the detomination of manurial 
response, and ev(u*y planter ink^rosted should arrange for satisfactory trials 
to be made prior to big-vscale manuring. If, however, crop and fertiliser 
prices are su(;h that it would obviously pay to fertilise, then the planter should 
certainly proceed with the use of a mixture which he knows will increase yield 
profitably, pending results of a trial which will definitely inform him as to the 
most suitable and economic fertilisers to use. In every case accurak trials 
are desirable, and the planter should seek the advice of local agricultural 
authorities as to the proper method of laying out and conducting such experi¬ 
ments. Simpl(? rule of thumb trials may do more harm than good by providing 
misleading data. Accuracy should be the keynote of every trial, and nothing 
should be loft to chance in the difficult task of making money out of the soil. 
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FRUIT FLY-CERATITIS CAPITATAY 

BAITING, TRAPPING AND LURING EXPERIMENTS 


D URIN(» the past siunnior and antnrnn a scenes of baiting, trapping and 
luring i^xp(U’iments liave Ix^en carrii'd out liy the Entomological 
Branch, with a view to testing new and improved baits, traps and 

lures. 

Baitimj ,— These baiting tests were niad(^ in Imn ding eag{^s, using 50 flies 
in each, with the poisons arsenah^ of lead and sodium fluosilicate at varying 
strengths. The attratdaiits in combination with the poisons were molasses 
and white sugar. 

It was soon demonstraled that the molasses inhibittd the i^oisoning 
effect of both poisons. This is a chemical reaction whhth wo do not attempt 
to explain. Dr. Ripley, I)(‘partment of Agricultures iSouth Afri(;a, in reporting 
upon this fact, states in explanation that whim treacle is used in combination 
with sodium fluosilicate, the lime in the treacle reacts chemically with the 
fluosilicati^, produiang (impounds of much low^er t oxicity, but that it is not yet 
understood why it also lowers the toxicity of arsenatt? of lead. The same 
appears to ap|)ly to the use of molasses, as has definitely been proved in our 
exy)criiuents. Replacing the molasses by sugar, the toxic powers of these 
two poisons do not appear to bi* affected. 

The use of molasses in the local arsemate of lead foliage bait accounts 
for the comparatively slow poisoning action on the fruit fly. This bait takes 
from 8 to 10 days to give 100 per cent. kill. It is probable that many of the 
flies continue to lay a proportion of their eggs after taking the bait. This 
bait, however, when applied systematically and regularly once a week, has 
considerably hel}H'd in the control of fruit fly. In the exjieriments just com¬ 
pleted it has teen definitely proved that sodium fluosilicate, w^hen used with 
sugar, is more highly toxic to the fruit fly than arsenatt^ of lead and sugar. 
The flies readily partake of the bait containing this poison and quickly die. 

The following formula w^as used with great success :— 

Test 1.— 

Sodium fluosilioati^ . .. 1 oz. 

White Sugar .. .. .. 2^ lb. 

Water .. •. .. 4 gallons 

This resulted in 100 per cent, kill of flies in 46 hours. 

* By L. J. Newman, F.B.E.S., Government Entomologist and C. F. Jenkins, B.A., 
Assistant Entomologist, in the Journal of tike JJcpartmmt of Agriculture, Western Auo- 
tmHai Yol 13, No, 8, September, 1936, 
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Test 2.—Formula : 

Sodium fiuosilieaie .. .. .. 1 oz. 

Molasses .. .. .. 4 lb. 

Water .. .. .. 4 gallons 

It will be noted that the only difFeret^ee was th(^ substitution of the molasses 
for the sugar. This took lb8 hours, or sevcm days, to give 100 per eent, kill of 
flies, against' 46 honrs when white sugar was used. 

Following this definite proof of the inhibitii.g efi’eet of molasses on the 
toxicity of sodium lluosilieate, similar tests were eonductefl with arsenate of 
lead. 

Test t3.—Formula : 

Powdered Arsenate of U^ad .. . . 5 oz. 

White Sugar .. .. .. 4 lb. 

Water .. .. . . 4 gallons 

This gave a 100 p(‘r <ent. kill in 120 hours or o j days. 

Test 4.—The same formida, substituting niolass(vs for tin* white sugar : 

Powdered Arsenate of Lead .. .. 5 oz. 

Molasses .. .. .. 4 1b. 

Wat(»r .. .. .. 4 gallmis 

Resultr —100 per cent, kill of flies in 210 lionrs. or nine days- nearly twice 

long as w'hen wdiite sugar was used. 

This dmnonstrated that molass(vs has the same (effect of reducing the 
toxicity of arsenate of lead as it Jiad on th(‘ sodium fluosili(*at(*. 

Test 5.—Formula : 

Powdered Arsenate of J^ead .. .. .4 oz. 

White Sugar .. .. .. 4 lb. 

Water .. .. .. 4 gallons 

Tliis resulted in 100 per cent. d(‘ath of flies in 144 hours or six days. This 
was only 16 hours rnorci than w4i(*n 5 oz. of tlu' arseruitf* oi‘ lead was ustd with 
sugar. 

This would seem to indicate that then^ is not siiflieient advantag(‘ gained 
by the increase of the arsenate of lead content above the 3 oz. to the four 
gallons of water. 

A further test was made with the sodium fluosilieat<‘ and molasses, doub¬ 
ling the amount of the poison. 

Formula : 

Sodium fluosilicate .. .. .. 2 oz. 

Molasses • • • - .. 4 lb. 

Water . • • • • • ^ gallons 

This resulted in 100 per cent, kill of flies in 168 hours or seven days, being 
five days longer than when 1 oz. of the sodium fluosilicate was used with 2J 
lb. of white sngar to 4 gallons of water, 
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In carrying out these baiting experiments, all tests were duplicated. 

To determine whether sodium fluosilicate would in any way injure trees 
or plants, a wseries of spraying trials were undertaken using double strength. 
This spray was applied to all kinds of fruit trees, shrubs and flowers, with 
negative effect, no sign of burning being noticeable. The bait was also found 
to remain moist and sticky for several days. 

As the result of these series of experiments, the following foliage bait is 
advised :— 


Formula: 

Sodium fluosilicate .. .. .. 1 oz. 

Sugar .. .. .. 2^ lb. 

Water .. .. .. 4 gallons 

The cost of this bait should not exceed 4d. per gallon. Allowing that 
each tree carrying fruit will reejuire | pint of the bait, 1 gallon should bo suffi¬ 
cient for 16 trees. The bait must be applied at least once every seven days 
and renewed when washed off by heavy rain. 

Foliage baiting of deciduous fruit trees should be commenced whem fruit 
is within seven weeks of ripening and continued until fruit is picked. Baiting 
of citrus trees carrying fruit should commence by the 1st of September and 
continue to th(^ end of May. Advantage should also be taken of any fine 
period during the winter to apply the bait, thus poisoning the over-wintering 
flies. 

It is important to refrain from baiting any fruit trees during the period 
of blossoming, as by so doing tlu^re is great danger of poisoning bees and other 
useful wasps, etc., which frequent the flowers. The fruit fly is essentially a 
friiit-infosting insect and does not attack the flowers. 

The altf»rnative formula, if sodium fluosilicate is for any reason not pro¬ 
curable, is the following :— 

Powder Arsenato of Lcmd .. .. 3 oz. 

White Sugar .. .. .. 2|lb. 

Water .. .. .. 4 gallons 

The juice of any fruit in st^ason may be added. 

In applying this bait it is essential to keep it well agitated as the poison 
has a tendency to precipitate to the bottom of the spray pump or bucket. 
The spray should not be applied too finely, a coarse nozzle being used so that 
it falls on to the loaves in the form of small rain drops. Apply to certain patches 
of foliage on two to four sides of the tree, avoiding the fruit. 

Trappirig.—Foux types of covered traps were used namely Brown’s 
Slip On, new type, “ Slip On,” old type, and Green’s new type. The 
” Slip On ” old type was used as the control. The period of the test was from 
8th April to the end of May. 
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The results were as follows : 

Brown's captured 2,640 fruit flies 
‘‘ Slip On ” new type—2,559 fruit flies 
‘‘ Slip On " old type—2,110 fruit flies 
Green's new type—1,959 fruit flies 

From these figures it will be seen thal^there is not much to choose between 
the first three traps, Brown’s trap, which is not a proprietary trap, capturing 
the highest number. 

Brown’s trap is simple to construct. It is made with little labour, from any 
metal screw-top}>ed glass jar, of about half a pint capacity. A hole about 
one inch in diameter is stamped or out out in the centre of the lid. Over this 
hole is soldered a piece of galvanised iron in the shape of a small hoed. To 
the hoed is attached a piece of pliable wire, whereby the trap is suspended 
in the tree. 

It is necessary that all traps shall be covered, as this reduces the evapo¬ 
ration of the lure, prevents flooding by rain and spilling over during windy 
weather. Covered traps can be used in citrus treses through the winter months, 
thus capturing the over-wintering flies. 

In small orchards up to 20f) trees, trapping is advised. At least two 
traps per tree should be used, the more the better. The traps should be 
placed about half way up the trees. During the months of November to 
March inclusive, they should Ik* hung in a shady position and from April to 
October in sunny aspect. 

In orchards of over two acres, it is recognised that the trapping method 
cannot be economically applied, foliage baiting being cheaper and more 
efficient. Traps can be used in largo orchards as indicators, as to whether the 
fruit flies are present, thus acting as a guide for spraying. 

Lures, —Beeco, clensel and Bordeaux mixture were the lures tested. 
Clensel was found to be the most effective and is therefore preferred. Beeco 
was also good. Bordeaux mixture proved somewhat attractive, but could 
not be called satisfactory. Clensel, 1 part to 30 parts water, is the luring 
formula recommended. It is easy to mix, the traps remain (^lean, and the 
captured flies are easily visible. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that foliage baiting and luring must be 
supplemented by complete orchard sanitation, which means that all infested 
fruits must be picked from trees or ground daily and destroyed. 

Acknowledgment ,—Science Bulletin No. 143,” Department of Agriculture, 
Union of South Africa. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE METHODS OF 
MAKING CLARIFIED BUTTER (GHEE) WITH 
SOME NOTES ON A NEW METHOD* 


I N hot countries milk and butter cannot be stored for any length of time. 
Also, in most of the dry, hot regions of the world, the yield of milk 
fluctuates considerably with the season of the year. The inhabitants 
of such semi-arid regions were forced to evolve a methed of storing dairy 
products, prepared during the rainy period, for use during the drought period 
when no surplus milk can be obtained. Such a process was deV(»lopcd in 
India and has since spread to other sub-tropical countries. The original 
Hindustani name for this product was “ ghi,'’ and this term, written as “ ghee,” 
has been retained by most producing and marketing countric^s. 

The prill(dpl(» undcu'lying the production of ghee is the* preparation, in a 
solid form, of milk fat free from watx^r, prot(‘ins, and salts, clarified 

butt^er,” as it is known in Western civilisation. The methods in vogue for 
producing this article vary greatly, from the cruder native methods to the 
refined method of the Eurojx^an chef who prepares his “ clarified butter ” 
from high-quality fresh butter. 

Theoretically th milk of any animal species could be used in the prepa¬ 
ration of clarified butter or ghee, but in practice it is made chiefly from the 
milk of cows and buffalo(*s, though occasionally it is also derived from sheep 
and goat milk. 

Ghee has been made in the East and particularly in India for t^enturies, 
but in India, which is still the largest ghee-prcducing country, it is ru^arly 
always adulterated. In fact most of the litoatun^ on this product is con¬ 
cerned with the detection of, or the legislation against, the adulteration of 
this article and very little has been writtem on its preparation. In India 
both animal and veg(^table fats are used as adulterants, and many flavouring 
materials are also added. The quality of Indian ghee varies considerably, 
but to the average European who has lived in India the word “ ghee ” con¬ 
jures up a picture of a dirty, oily fat with an offensive rancid smell. The term 
“ clarified butter,” on the other hand, makes one think of an attractive, 


♦ By M. H. French, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), Biochemist, Department of Veteri¬ 
nary Science and Animal Husbandry, Tanganyika Territory, in Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, Vol. XXXIV., No. 1, (January-March, 1936) 

[The new method of making ghee described on pages 58-60 has been tried at 
Peradeniya and found to give good results with a considerable saving in time and 
labour.—Editor T.A.j 
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yellow, wholesome article of food. Although both of these terms refer to the 
same article (butter fat) it speaks much for their methods of prei)aration that 
few people would connect the two products. 

Ghee is made in most of the African Territories, but the native-made 
article is just as offensive in appearance, smell, and taste as is the average 
Indian product. 

In Tanganyika Territory the Governnumt have been fostering the pro¬ 
duction on a large scale of a good quality article capable of attracting a market 
in W(*stern Europe. The efforts have lK?en so successful that the present 
article has been written. It is proposed here to restrict the term “ghee ’’ 
to the unattractive, native-made article, and to use the term “ clarified butter ” 
for the very good quality food now Ixnng produced under Government 
supervision. 

In all the older methods of making ghee a large percentage of the water, 
prottun and salts of the milk is removed in the first part of the operation by 
turning the milk fat into butler. In thc^ second step the butter is heated 
and th(‘ remaining water is boiled off as steam. The protein is coagulated, 
precipitattfd and filtered off. 

In the country districts of India, one still finds ghee Ixfing prepared by 
the old historic metheds. Immediately after milking, the milk may be steri¬ 
lised by heating it for an hour or more, but more often no sterilisation of this 
kind is carried out. The milk is put into a large earthen or brass jar and 
inoculated with a starter of sour milk. When the milk has curdled it is diluted 
with warm water and churned with a split bamboo or crude wooden vanes, 
which are twirled by hand, until the butter forms. The granules of butter 
are skimmed off the surface and allowed to stand for some time for excess water 
to drain away. During this interval much rancidity develops. The butter 
is then clarified by heating in an earthen or brass pot. After all the steam 
has boiled off the mixture is allowed to stand for the protein to sediment and 
then the liquid fat is poured off into containers. 

In East Africa this is still the method used by many natives. The pre¬ 
liminary souring of the milk is done in gourds and churning consists of shaking 
the contents of the gourd until butto begins to form. The butter is collected 
and mixed with the butter from churning during several previous days. It 
is stored in an earthen pot and whilst standing gets thoroughly contaminated 
with dirt and insects. Boiling into ghee is done on a smoky woed fire when 
enough butter has accumulated to make this operation worth while. Native- 
made ghee prepared in this way is a white, tallowy, semi-liquid fat, smelling 
offensively and full of insects and dirt. 

Kothavala and Cox (1) have recently pointed out the inefficiency of 
these old methods of manufacture when compared with modem procedures, 
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The first big step towards improving the method of preparation was the 
introduction of the separator and churn. The improved method which is 
being used in most countries employs both these instruments. The milk is 
separated as soon as possible after milking and the cream allowed to ripen, 
with or without the addition of a starter. The ripened cream is churned and 
the butter thoroughly washed, and after standing overnight is boiled into ghee. 
This method yields a very good article when carried out under European 
suj)ervision. 

During the past y(»ar much time has been sfKuit in trying to improve 
the quality of the clarified butter pr< duced by the Native Authority ({reameries. 
The natives and Indians, unless supervised by Europeans, produce a very 
inferior ghee even when using a separator and churn. No effort is made to 
keep the utensils clean and cream is often left for days until very rancid and 
mouldy before it is churned. Also, a long interval elapses between chuniing 
the butter and boiling it into ghee. 

In Tanganyika Territory the native milks itito gourds which are not very 
clean and as a result the milk rapidly turns sour. To overcome this difficulty 
milk tins, which are sterilisfd each day at the creameries, art^ supplied to the 
native for him to milk into directly and bring his milk to the creamery. It 
has been found, however, that the native still milks into his gourd and subse¬ 
quently pours the contaminat(*d milk into his clean tin. Native milk arriving 
at a creamery in East Africa may, therefore, hi\ expected to and usually does, 
show a certain degree of rancidity. Cream separated from such milk will 
likewise possess a small amount of rancidity. 

Work done during the last year has shown that, in spite of native milk 
having been well seedt d with a very mixed bacterial population before it reaches 
the creamery, clarified butter of the highest quality can be prcduccd from it. 
Laboratory trials have proved that the clarified butter made from locally- 
purchased native milk was just as good as that made from milk produced under 
the clean conditions of a Government dairy. One properly managed creamery 
has also dispensed with the milk tins usually supplied to the natives. The 
milk is brought to the creamery in the native gourds and no drop in quality 
has resulted. 

The cream from native-produced milk possesses a very mixed bacterial 
contemt and probably not the types most suitable for producing the right 
type of acidity in the cream, or the finest flavour in the butter. Theoretically 
it is necessary to sterilise the cream and then seed it again with a starter 
containing the right bacteria. In practice this means extra work for the 
creamery staff* and it would be almost impossible to keep a starter free from 
contamination with the undesirable bacteria which must be floating about 
in the air of a creamery in a hot district. 

Experience in the creameries has now shown that cream ripens very 
^uio^ly without the addition of a starter and possesses the right acidity for 
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quick churning in from 12 to 18 hours. The addition of a butter-milk starter 
is very liable to cause over-ripeness of the cream and results in more difBcult 
churning and a poorer quality of butter. 

Much depends on the butter being churned correctly. In Tanganyika 
Territory metal rotary churns have been adopted as the most suitable. They 
are very easy to keep clean, even when this is left to a native, and require no 
attention during the close season. The instructions of the makers should be 
followed very carefully, though the apiount of washing that has been found 
necessary is much more than they recommend. Six washings of the butter 
is now the recognised procedure in the (Toamcries. Over-churning the butter 
must be strictly avoided, because' if this happens the butter loses its grain 
and becomes lumpy and is then most difficult to w^ash properly. 

Tests made on fresh butter correctly churned and well washed have shown 
that it possesses no tracer of rancidity. On th(' other hand, samples of good 
butter that have not been wwhed sufficiently show a slight rancidity. All 
butter that has been over-churned shows a rancid reaotion and it is practically 
impossible to free completely such butter from the butter-milk. 

In the past it has been the practice of the creameries to churn the butter 
on(> day and then allow it to drain until the following day before boiling it 
into ghee. It has been shown that even good, well-washed butter, when 
allowed to stand 24 to 30 hours in a native creamery, develops a definite 
rancidity in the surface layers. The extent to which the butter has become 
rancid depends upon the quality. Poor, insuffici(intly-w’'ashed butter gives 
a rancid reaction even from the interior of the lump. It has now been 
adopted as a standard routine that all buttor must be boiled into clarified 
butter on the day of churning. 

During the boiling of the butter, the proteins are precipitated and the 
wate is removed in the form of steam. The lower molecular fatty acids 
produced by the lipolytic action of micro-organisms are slightly soluble in 
water and distil off in the steam. This means that butters possessing hut a 
slight rancidity when put on to boil lose all these volatile acids during clarifi¬ 
cation. On the other hand, it has been shown that in those butters which 
have developed a pronounced rancidity the usual peried of boiling is not 
sufficient to remove all the volatile products and the clarified butter may show 
a small amount of rancidity. Even this can be overcome, as happens in Indian- 
made ghee, by boiling for a longer period. However, this over-boiling results 
in an inferior product, which does not possess the solidity, grain, colour or 
taste of the good clarified butter from the creameries. 

Therefore, for the production of good clarified butter from ordinary 
butter the following points are of particular importance :— 

(a) The cream should ripen for as short a period as possible. Usually 
stftrt0rs will not be found necessary in hot countries, 
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(b) The butter must be churned correctly and then very thoroughly 
washed. 

(c) Butter should be clarified as soon as possible after churning. 

(d) The butter must be correctly boiled. 

The boiling of the butter is not such an easy procedure as one would at 
first imagine. Boiling must take place steadily and be neither tco slow nor 
too fast. Many trials have been made by the Veterinary Staff to find the best 
type of stove for boiling. Wocd is the fuel ustd in all creameries and much 
difficulty was at first experienced owing to the wocd being wet. If boiling 
is to be uniform, the wood must be quite dry. Charcoal is used as the fuel in 
some countries, but it seems unnecessarily expensive. 

Boiling takt's place much more uniformly if the top of the stove is recessed 
to take the boiling pan. The flames of the fire should never play directly 
on to the pan, which should rest on a metal surface covering the fire. Great 
care is necessary to see that the smoke is led away properly, because clarified 
butter readily acquires a smoky taint. The boiling pan should b(' of metal 
and have as large a diameter as possible, because in this way heating takes 
place much quicker than in a deep, small-bottomed pot. 

Clarifying the butter is regarded as an art and it is (piite impossible to 
lay down rules as to the correct period necessary if boiling is to proceed at the 
optimum rate. Thert^ are so many factors involved that the time is never 
constant in any one creamery. Thus 56 lb. of butter may take anything 
from 20 to 90 minutes to clarify correctly. Further, it is impossible to say 
that boiling should be continued until a definite temperature is reached. I 
have found that the final temperature of the clarified butter when ready to 
be removed from the fire may vary between 110®G. and 140®C., but usually 
averages about 128®C., for many boilings both in the laboratory and in the 
creameries. When using good quality butter, I recommend that the boiling 
should be as brisk as possible without running the risk of the molten butter 
foaming out of the boiling pan. 

As examples of the variations in times of boiling, Table I shows the 
protein, moisture and temperature changes of the clarifying butter as the 
boiling period is lengthened. 

TABLE I 


CHANGES IN THE COMPOSITION OF BUTTEK DURING CLARIFICATION 


Sample 

No. 


First Test 



Second Test 


Interval Temper- 
of time aturo 

Mois¬ 

ture 

Protein 

Interval Temper- 
of time atue 

Mois- 

ture 

Protein 


Mins. 

°C. Per .cent. Per cent. Mins. 

°C. Per cemt. Per cent. 

No. 1 (Butter) . 

0 

24 

18*52 

0-92 

0 

28 

14-82 

0*58 

No. 2 .. 

5 

94. 

14-53 

0-88 

20 

94 

13-2 

0-35 

No. 3 .. 

. 10 

94 

9-95 

0*55 

30 

94 

10-6 

0-29 

No. 4 .. 

. 18 

96 

1*07 

0-42 

40 

98 

3-0 

0-17 

No. 6 .. 

. 23 

108 

0-39 

0-36 

60 

114 

0-2 

0-09 

No. 6 (Clarified 
ButW 

. 28 

130 

0 01 

0-03 

68 

124 

0-00 

0-02 
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The first test took less than half the time required by the second, yet the 
final product is just as good. 

Rules can be laid down when^by the operator can judge correctly the point 
at which the butter is clarified and ready to k^ave the fi/e. The physical 
changes taking place ajrc as follows : 

(a) Butter commenct^s to melt at 30®C., and by the time the temperature 
has risen to 64*^0., all the butter will have melted. 

(h) A foam forms on the surfaces and this increases in volume until a 
temperature of 94®(1 is reached. 

(c) Th(^ liquid butter starts to simmt^r at 94 to 96°(X, and th(> temperature 
remains about constant until nearly all the waUu* has boiled off. 

(d) The contents of the boiling pan become much thicker and resemble 
tiiin custard. As the last of the water is boiling off at 98°C., bubbles begin to 
break with sufiicif;nt violence to cause a small amount of spitting. 

(c) Th(‘ curd begins to form into lumps as the temi)erature approaches 
Many large bubbles break on tJie surface at this stage and much of 
the protiun precipitate is carried up and forms a scum on the surface. 

{/) Tlu* protein particles (contract as the temperature gets near to 12()®C., 
and sink to the botton of the pan. Th(^ scum disappears from the surface 
and the general appearance is that of a clear, amber-coloured liquid with whit^ 
protein particles in suspension near the bottom of the pan. If boiling is 
stopped at this point the ghee possesses a peculiar smell which is aptly termed 
unripe " by the natives. 

(f/) As the t-emi)erature rises above 120°C., the large bubbles are gradually 
replawd by smaller ones, until suddenly a foam of small bubbles is formed 
closely resembling in appearance soap-suds.” This foam rises rapidly and 
at this point the pan must be quickly removed from the fire. 

A method of checking if the correct point has been reached is to observe 
the colour of the protein sediment as soon as the bubbles disappear. If these 
particles are lighter than the suj)ernatant butter fat then boiling has been 
stopped a little too soon. These particles take on a slightly darker colour 
than the liquid if clarification is complete. When the fat has been over¬ 
boiled the protein sediment becomes charred and black. 

When correctly boiled the clarified butter is filtered into containers. 

During boiling it is very necessary that the contents of the pan are stirred 
gently and continuously, otherwise charring will take place and the quality 
be ruined. When the protein curd Ix^gins to sediment it is essential that 
vigorous stirring be avoided, othermse the clarified butter will be cloudy in 
appearance due to the fine protein suspension which passes through the 
strainers. 
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Some authorities advise that the scum should be skimmed oS during the 
clarification of butter. This point has been investigated and was found not 
to be necessary. All the protein removed by this skimming would be precipi¬ 
tated in any case, whereas its removal means extra work and boiling for the 
operator. 

If overboiled the clarified butter loses its attractive colour and takes 
on a dirty white hue. It smells charred and tallowy and loses its grain, whilst 
in many cases it remains liquid. When kept simmering for a long time at a 
moderate temperature an oily product results, which never solidifies completely. 

Work on the solidification of clarified butter has shown that small lots 
solidify much more quickly and uniformly than do large bulks. When filling 
large containers of 28 lb. capacity, or over, it is advisable only to fill the tin 
one-third full at a time. The first lot being allowed to solidify completfjly 
before subsequent lots are added. Very hot fat should not be poured on already 
solidified clarified butter, but should only be added when nearly cold. 

It has also been shown that the containers must not be sealed whilst the 
fat is still hot, otherwise a vacuum is produced which corisiderably delays 
solidification. 

Clarified butter should possess an attractive yellow colour and bo either 
free from smell or possess a faint toffee odour. At all ordinary temperatures 
it should be solid, with a well-marked granular consistency. Normally it 
should have a sweet taste, free from rancidity, and in the bf^st samples should 
resemble butter. When rubbed on the palm of the hand it should readily 
liquify. As clarified butter is free from protein and water it does not become 
mouldy or decomposed by the activity of micro-organisms. If well stored 
it will keep indefinitely. 

There are certain deteriorating chemical changes which may take place 
in clarified butter. I refer to the autoxidation of the butter fat. This change 
is accelerated considerably by exposure to ultra-violet light, free contact 
with air, high acidity of the cream before conversion and is catalysed by the 
presence of certain metallic elements (iron and copper) (2). The autoxida¬ 
tion is accompanied by bleaching and the development of a tallowy smell 
and taste. Such changes are detected even in the early stages by the Kreis 
test; all clarified butter prepared under veterinary supervision in the Territory 
is subjected to this test and only samples giving a negative reaction passed. 
Although autoxidation readily occurs under certain conditions, it does not 
take place if the fat is stored in full, sealed containers in the dark. 

In an experiment at the laboratory, a sample of clarified butter was 
divided into seven lots and subjected to seven different treatments for a period 
of six weeks with the results shown in Table II. Each small sample was 
contained in a glass jar, which was completely filled to the stopper : 
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TABLE II 

DETERIORATION OF CLARIFIED BUTTER BY AUTOXIDATION 


Troatmoiit 

Effect on 
colour 

Effect on 
taste 

Development of 
positive Kreis 
test 

Sealed with wax 
and exposed to 
sunlight 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Loosely stoppered 
and exposed to 
sunlight 

Slight bleaching 
round stopper 

Tallowy only round 
stopper 

Positive in top lay¬ 
ers but negative 
beneath 

Plugged with cot¬ 
ton wool and ex¬ 
posed to sunlight 

Completely 

bleached 

Tallowy 

Strongly positive 
throughout even 
after diluting 1 
in 20 

Plugged with cot- 
l-oti wool and kept 
ill the dark at 0°(L 

Nil 

Nil 

Very faint trace in 
surface layer 

Plugged with cot¬ 
ton wool and 
kept in the dark 
at 

Nil 

Tallowy only in 
surface layers 

Tra(;o in surface 
layers only 

Sealed with wax 
and kept in the 
dark at 24°C. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Loosely stoppered 
and kept in the 
dark at 24®C. 

Nil 

Nil 

Very faint trace 
round the stopper 


This experiment (hmionstrates how the Kreis test detects changes not 
yet apparent to tlm taste or in the appearance of the (clarified butter. 


Further, the results show that, in the absence of sunlight, autoxidation 
proceeds very slowly, even though the fat is exposed to the air (oxygen). 
Thus, if clarified butter is kept in filled metal containers it can be stored for 
very long periods. When the containers are opened, they should be kept 
in a dark spot or protected from sunlight. In the small samples tested in the 
laboratory a month was necessary for complete bleaching of a 30 gm. sample 
of clarified butter, even when continuously exposed to sunlight and air, so 
that under ordinary conditions a housewife need not fear that a large tin of 
clarified butter will deteriorate before she has used it up completely. 

A NEW METHOD OF MAKING CLARIFIED BUTTER 

In the older methods and in the method used in most countries today 
butter is prepared and clarified later. It has been pointed out above that the 
ripening of cream cannot be controlled very easily owing to the risk of conta¬ 
mination by undesirable types of bacteria. These unwanted bacteria give 
rise to many side products which though present in minute amounts detract 
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from the flavour of the butter produced. Also over-ripening of the cream 
with a large production of acid results in a butter of poor-keeping qualities. 
Further, even when clarified, butter from highly acid cream is more liable 
to autoxidation than if made from cream of the right acidity. 

Also the butter has to be churned correctly otherwise efficient washing 
is impossible and the resulting clarified butter possesses some of the rancidity 
developed during the ripening of the cream. 

If there is to be any large production of clarified butter much of the work 
will have to be left to natives. This means that the less skilled the work, 
the more capable will the native be to carry it out. The making and washing 
of butter is a skilled business, but turning a separator is mechanical. Clarify¬ 
ing butter has been regarded as an art, though, as shown earlier, if certain 
observations are made then it loses its right to be regarded as such. 

In any case the boiling process cannot bt». eliminated. 

In an effort to simplify the production of clarified butter so that- a first- 
class article could always be turned out, the direct boiling of cream was tried. 
Cream contains very much more protein and water than butter and the only 
reason for making butter as an intermediate step in all tin* oldc^r processes is 
to reduce the quantities of these l>efore boiling. 

As was to be expected, both in the laboratory and creamery tests on the 
boiling of fresh cream, the direct boiling was not a succx'sss. 

The large amount of protein present caused some to stick to the bottom 
of the pan and char, thus reducing the quality of the final product. 

An attempt was then made to reduce the amount of prohun pri^sent by 
washing the cream with water. This was accomplished by mixing the cream 
with water so as to make a volume equal to half that of the original milk 
separated. This cream emulsion was then reseparated. By this means the 
protein content was reduced to about the same percentage as is found in butter. 
Laboratory trials showed that this washed cream could be clarified without 
difficulty. Further trials on this method have been made on the Government 
dairy farm and on a large scale in one creamery. All the reports show that 
this method is working perfectly satisfactorily under creamery conditions. 

In this washed cream method the small amount of rancidity present in 
the freshly-separated cream from native milk is partially removed by washing. 
The small amount left in the washed cream disappears during boiling. The 
result is that the product can be. guaranteed absolutely free from rancidity. 
Further, since it is made from fresh cream its keeping qualities are better than 
that from butter produced from acid cream. 

By general consent this clarified butter is graded as the best turned out 
in the Territory. It has a good colour, is always solid below 30®C., and in my 
opinion is better than the best Indian-made article, Its taste resembles butter 
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very closely. The Vitamin A content of this fresh cream clarified butter is 
much (3 times) higher than in the normal creamery product. 

The loss of butter fat in res(‘parating the milk will not be more than is 
lost in the butter-milk, the butter left in the churn and on the butter-working 
table. Yields from the creamery confirm the small scale laboratory tests 
that there is no appreciable difference in yield of clarified butter between the 
standard and the new methods. 

The washing of the cream and reseparating is absolutely mechanical and 
eliminates the need for an intelligent butter maker. This means that there 
is a saving on the utensils and skilk d labour whilst a better product is turned 
out. 


SUMMARY 

An outline of the old and improved methods of making (darified butter 
has IxHMi given with notes on the quality of the product. 

(Jertain improvements in the method of preparation from buttt»r have 
been suggesbxl as th(‘ r(‘sult of recent work in Tanganyika Territory. These 
iiKjlude (fj) the shorbsst possible interval of ripening the cn^am, (f>) thorough 
washing of butter and its imnu^diate clarification, (c) correct boiling of the 
butter. 

The claritication process has l>een studied and ndes formulated to enable 
the end point to be judged correctly. 

8onie factors which affect solidification have been discussc'd. 

A new method of pre})aration from washed fresh cream has been described. 
This method is more simple and foolproof than the butter method. Clarified 
butter of the best quality is made by this method. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


The Editor, 

“ Tropical Agriculturist, ’’ 
Peradeniya. 


Dunuwila Walawwa, 
Katugastota, 

30th January, 1937. 


Dear Sir, 

1 have nuid with interest the first two articles on Agricultural Impleni(‘nt« 
by Mr. C, K. Karunaratne, Agricultural Instructor, which appeared in the 
November and December numbers of your journal for 1936. 

Our agriculturaJ implements, especially the imjilements used in paddy 
cultivation, are still those handed down to us by our fore.fatliers. We have 
continued to use them, never once thinking of improving them or replacing 
them with simple improved implements siuJi as those Mr, Karunaratne 
describes, I personally know that the Department of Agriculture is trying 
to introduce a better paddy plough but we are very slow to adopt anything 
new, however good it may h{\ 

Having now an idea of what a seed drill is, and how much valuable seed now 
wasted can be saved, it would be interesting to know if a seed drill can be used 
to sow paddy. At present we sow sproutc^d paddy on soft mud but there is 
no reason to think tliat it is not possible to sow uiigerminated paddy. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Dunuwile. 
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TEA RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CEYLON 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Board of the Tea Research Institute of Ceylon 
held at the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, Colombo, on Saturday, Octol>er 
ibth, 1936, at 10 a.m. 

Present. —Mr. James Forbes (Jnr.), (Chainnan), The Acting Director of 
Agriculture, Major J. W. Oldtield, C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C., Messrs R. G. Coombe, 
C. E. Hawes, I. L. Cameron, D. T. Richards, 1). H. Kotalawala, M.S.C., R. P. 
Gaddnm, B. M. SeJwyn, Dr. R. W Norris {Dire(itor and Secretary) and, by 
invitation, Mr. J. W. K(u*guson (V’isiting Agent) and Mr. F. J. Whitehead. 

Absent .—The Hon’bb^ the Financial Secretary and Colonel T. G. Jaya- 
wardene, V.D. 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of tlu^ Tea Research Institute of 
CVylon held on the 2()th tJune, 193(), were contirnud after correction of the 
(latt^ shown for the Institute’s Conference. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

(a) Report'd that Mr. C, E. Hawc^s assumc'd MemlxTship of the Board 
as from the 7t.h August, 1936, on his election as C^iairraan, (Vylon Estates’ 
Proprietary Association, vice Mr. E. L. Fraser. 

The C/hairman in wcdcoming Mr. Hawess referred to the excellent work 
he had previously done for the Institute. He also asked the Board to record 
a vote of thanks to Mr, E. L. Fraser for tlie services rendered by him. 

(b) Reported that Mr. A. G. 1). Bagot hud been nominated by the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon to act for JVIr. James Forbes (Jnr.) during the absence 
of the latter on leave. 


SUB-COMMITTEES 

(a) Finance Sid)~Committee. 

(I) Reported that Mr. (v\ E. Hawes had replaced Mr. E. L. Fraser. 
(11) The Board nominated Mr. B. M. Selwyn as an acting member 

of the Committee, vice Mr. J. D. Hoare on leave. 

(b) Fxjyerimental and Estate Sub-Committee, 

(I) Reported that Mr. J. T. Young had accepted the invitation 
of the Board to join this Committee, vice Mr. I. L. Cameron 
resigned. 

(II) The Board approved the nomination of Mr. L. C. A. Leefe to 

act for Mr. R. H. Horne during the absence of the latter on 
leave. 
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FINANCE 

(I) The accounts to 31 st August, 1936, wore tabled and approved without 
comment. 

(II) Reported that the State Council had sanctioned a reduction in the 
rate of interest on the Government Loan to the Institute to 5| per cent, as 
from October, 1935. 

Reported that the charges due on the Loan for the year 1935-1936 had 
been duly met on the 27th September. 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXPERIMENTAL & ESTATE 
SUB-COMMITTEE HELD AT ST. COOMBS ON THE 23rd JULY & 
THE 26th SEPTEMBER, 1936 

Phloem Necrosis of Tea .—^The Board approved of work on this disease 
being carried on on St. Coombs Estate. 

New Openings 1937.—The Board approved the proposals of the Experi¬ 
mental and Estate Sub-Cornmittee in regard to the new opening of 20 acres 
in 1937, viz., 

(I) Five acres to be opened as an experimental area. 

(II) An area of approximately 2 acres to be opened on the contour 
system. 

(III) The balance of the acreage to be opened on normal lines. 

ST. COOMBS ESTATE 

Factory Machinery. —Reportc^d that the new Empire 3' Drier was now 
in use and it was expected the Davidson machine would be installed in Novem¬ 
ber. The small scale experimental drier would probably be erected by the 
end of October. 


JUNIOR SCIENTIFIC STAFF 

Field Assistants .—Reported that Mr. J. W. Reith, Field Assistant to thr 
Plant Physiolpgist, has resigned his appointment as from 30th September 
and that Mr. F. P. Jayawardene had been appointed in his place. 

ANY OTHER BUSINESS 

(a) Publications .—^The Board expressed its appreciation of Dr. Eden’s 
Report on his visit to N.-E. India. 

(b) Chairmanship of the Board. —^Mr. Forbes said he was proceeding on 
leave at the end of the month and it would be necessary for the Board to elect 
another Chairman. He wished to thank members most cordially for the 
support and co-operation they had always accorded him and also to record his 
appreciation of the loyal assistance he had received from the Director and 
Scientific Staff at St. Coombs. His work as Chairman had been of absorbing 
interest to him and he would vacate the chair with very much regret. 
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Mr. Hawes, who was supported by Mr. Coombe, expressed the hope that 
Mr. Forbes would resume the Chairmanship on his return from leave ; in 
that case it would only be necessary to elect an Acting Chairman. 

Mr. Gaddum then proposed, and Mr. Cameron seconded, that Mr. R. G. 
Coombe be appointed to act as Chairman during the pericd of Mr. Forbes’ 
absence on leave. 

Mr. Coombe said he would bt^ willing to act provided he was assured 
Mr. Forbes would resume the chair on his return. Mr. Forbes had rendered 
notable st^rvice to the Institute', and they were all most grateful for what he 
had done and wished him a very pleasant leave. 

Mr. Gaddum’s resolution was then put to the Meeting and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The meeting then terminated vrith a vote of thanks to the chair. 

ROLAND V. NORRIS 
‘ Secretary 
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RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 


Minutes of the thirty-fifth meeting of the Board of Management held 
in the Committet* Room of the Oeylon Chambc^r of Commerce, Colombo, at 
10 a.m. on Thursday the 12th November, 1936. 

PresenL~m. E. Rodrigo, C.O.S. (in the chair), Mr. C. H. Collins, C.C.S. 
(Deputy Financial Secretary), Messrs T. L. Cameron, L. M. M. Dias, L. B. 
de Mel, J.P., IJ.P.M., Col. T. (5. Jayawardena, V.D., Messi\s J. C. Kc^lly. 
F. A. Obc»yesekera, J. L. D. Peiris, C. A. Pereira, B. M. Selwyn 
and Col. T. Y. Wright. 

Mr. T. E. H, O’Brien, Director, was also present by invitation. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs F. H. (Jriffif b, M.8.C., 
R. 0. Kannangara, M.S.C., and E. C. Villiers, M.S.C. 

MINUTES 

Draft Minutes of the thirty-fourth meeting which had been circulated 
to Members were confirmed and signed by the Chairnian. 

MATTERS ARISING FROM THE MINUTES 

(a) Application for grant from^ the Department of Industries, —^A letter 
from the Minister for Labour, Industry and Commerce informing the Boaid 
of the conditions on which a grant for the purchase of machinery would be 
recommended, was considered and the terms of reply decided on. 

(b) Beport of Sub-Committee, on terms of service of Officers recruited> from, 
abroad, —The report which had previously been cinmlatcd to Members was 
approved after discussion. ‘ A vote of thanks t(» the Sub-Committee was 
adopted. 

BOARD MEMBERSHIP 

The Chairman reported that Mr. F. H. Griffith, M.S.C., had been re¬ 
nominated by the Planters’ Association of Ceylon as one of its representatives 
on the Board for a further term of 3 years from the 15th November, 1936 

DECISION BY CIRCULATION OF PAPERS 

Manuring at Dartonfield. —The Chairman stated that a recommendation 
of the Experimental Committee to complete the manuring of the estate in 
the current year, had been submitted to Board Members for approval by 
circulation of papers but a Member had asked for the matter to be postponed 
for decision at a meeting. After discussion it was decided to postpone manur¬ 
ing until next year in view of the difficulty of completing the programme 
before the feeding roots became dormant, prior to the wintering poriod* 
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ACCOUNTS 

(a) Estimates for 1937.—Dqift estimatf*s which ha<l been circulated to 
Members, were considered in detail. After discussion the following estimates 
were adopted :— 

Revenue .. .. .. .. Rs, 163,760 

Expenditun^ on Revenue Account .. Rs. 135,982 

Expenditure on Capital Accouni-— 

Buildings .. .. Rs. 61,000 

Equipment .. .. Rs. 2,000 

Agricultural Development Rs. 6.072 Rs. 69,072 Rs. 2 05,054 
Estimated Credit Balance at December 31st, 

1937 .. .. .. .. Rs. 49,616 

(b) Dartonfield and Nivitigalakele accounts for July ard August, 1936 
were tabled. 

STAFF 

(a) Director\s Service Agreement .—Decided to have agreement drafted 
on the basis of the tc^nns adopted earlier in the meeting. 

(b) Renewal of Agreement of Botanist and Mycologist .—Decided to offer 
re-engagem(uit to Mr. R. K. S. Murray on the basis of the terms adopted earlier 
in the meeting. 

(c) Leave for Botanist and Mycologist .—Application for Mr. R. K. S. Murray 
to proceed on home leave on January 20th, 1937 was approved. 

EXPERIMENTAL COMMITTEE 

Recoinmendations made at meeting of 13th Octol)er. 

(a) Visiting Agent's Report .—Report adoptc^d. 

{b) Price of Manufactured Goods .—A recommendation regarding the price 
at which vulcanizc’d goods manufactured at Darton field sliould be sold, was 
onsidered. The Director was asked to submit a list of products available in 
addition to rubber tubing. 

TECHNICAL OFFICERS’ REPORTS FOR 1st, 2nd & 3rd QUARTERS. 

1936 

The Chairman expressed regret that the reports had not been submitted 
for consideration earlier and said that future reports would be brought before 
the Board as soon as available. Attention was drawm to the fact that there 
had been a confusion of clones in a plot of the 1935 replanted area. It was 
noted that the matter had been fully investigatc‘d and the error traced to 2 or 3 
plants which were budded when the clone was originally introduced at Niviti¬ 
galakele. 

The reports were adopted. 

RUBBER COUPONS 

It was decided that surplus coupons should be sold before the end of the? 
year. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Ceylon Chamber of 
Oomitieroe for tke use of the Committee room. 
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* 

REVIEW 


Burma Fruits and thslr Cultivation (Department of Agriculture, Burma. 
Bulletin No. 30), by J. W. Grant and A. N. P. Williams, Rangoon. Govern¬ 
ment Printing and Stationery, Burma, 1936. Re. 1-8 = 2s, 2d, 


T his bulletin should be in the hands of all interested in fruit cultivation 
in Ceylon. It embraces much detail in regard to soils, cultivation, 
and the best methods of propagating the tropical and sub-tropica, 
fruits dealt with which are botanically classified. The area under the culti¬ 
vation of fruit in Burma amounts to nearly 440,000 acres within which there 
is a considerable range of climate and the rainfall varies from 32-240 inclu'S 
per annum. Consequently, the fruits cultivated are varied. Of this acreage 
an area equivalent to 92 per cent, is situated in the wet zone of lower Burma, 
the most important tract being the Tennasserim Division where mangoes, 
mangosteens, durians, plantains, and pineapples predominate. In the 
Irrawaddy and Pegu Divisions, where the soil and climatic conditions are 
less favourable, the range of fruit is more restricted, whilst the drier districts 
of Prome and Tharrawaddy produce mainly the custard apple and orange. 

The lower rainfall of Upper Burma renders conditions less favourable for 
the cultivation of most fruits but favours the plantain, which is produced 
in large quantities, and a few other fruits as the mango, jak, jujube, fig, and 
grape. With the exception of plantains which are cultivated on orchard lines, 
production is mostly from mixed gardens. 

As in the case of Ceylon, Burma is far from self-supporting in the matter 
of fresh fruit supplies and this bulletin has been prepared with the object 
of indicating how the country could be made less dependent upon imports 
if the peasant and small capitalist could be induced to extend the cultivation 
of fruit to suitable areas which are now undeveloped. 

Much emphasis is rightly placed on the utilisation of only the best quality 
of planting material in new plantations, with a rigid insistence on regular and 
good cultivation subsequently. Whilst there is yet no export trade in fruit, 
small trial consignments of maiigosteen and mango have been undertaken 
with favourable results. 

The bulletin comprises four chapters, the first affording interesting 
information on cultural operations, planting, cover crops, manures, pruning, 
and remedies for insect and fungus attacks. The triangular mede of planting 
is particularly stressed. Chapter two is devoted to the various methods of 
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propagation, many of which are illustrated as are, also, a number of agricul¬ 
tural implements employed in cultivation in Burma. In chapter three, the 
respective fruits are arranged and dealt with alphabetically in their natural 
orders with full botanical descriptions of th(‘ species. Chaptt^r four deals 
with marketing and stresses the very unsatisfactory nature of the methods 
at present employed. As in Ceylon, this is to be attributed to small produc¬ 
tion, the perishable nature of most tropical fniits, the methods, or lack of 
methods, of plucking and packing, and the poor facilith^s for transport and 
storage. Much valuable* information is afforded as to the correct method 
to adopt in plucking, the stage of ripeness at which to pluck, the mode of 
packing and grading and many other features essential to the disposal of good 
fruit to the best advantage. 

An index of the contents has l)een carefully (;om|)iled enabling any parti¬ 
cular fruit, to l)e readily located under its (common name by those who are not 
sufficiently versed in the botanical nomenclature of this subject. 

Amplf* information is afforded as to the best cultural methods to be 
applied to each fruit and manner in whi(b such fruit is utilised. 

l'’he mango in Burma is propagated chiefly from seed. Inarching is 
prac*tised Init not grafting. The wedge graft method might bt* tried with 
advantage. Tin* majority of the mangoes of Burma an* poly embryonic, a 
condition which is not common in (Jeylon except in the case* of certain Jaffna 
varieties. Seedling plants in Burma do not, in consequence, result in much 
variatiou. Manures are applied either just before or at the* end of the rainy 
season and before the tree's begin to flower. 

The durian, whieb is limited to (certain divisions, oceairs in semi-cultivated 
stands and is not cultivated on orchard lines. In ( bylon a durian tree planted 
in an isolated position shows every sign of self-sterility whicli suggests the 
necessity for planting this fruit irve in groujjs. 

The mangosteen grows to jH^rfection in the hot, moist climate of Temias- 
serim, and large gardens of this fruit are in cultivation. Propagation is 
almost entirely by seed though grafting on the Oochin “ gorakaand other 
stocks is being tried. 

The jak tree is found throughout Burma in gardens and in jungles in both 
wet and dry zones. The two Burma varieties, “ kala ” and “ talaing,’’ appear 
to correspond to our “ waraka and “ wela.” The latter variety cross polli¬ 
nates freely and the seedlings are mixed but the ‘‘ wela predominates. Two 
distinct leaf forms are observ’^able in most beds of seedlings and further investi¬ 
gation should enable each variety to be distinguished by the character and 
form of the leaves. 

Citrus is not commonly grown, though the lime, pumelo, citron, and 
lemon occur. The lime is more common, but importation from India is 
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necessary to meet the lo(;al demand. The mandarin is produced in the Shan 
Stat(;8 though there is little systematic cultivation in any of the groups. 

Other main fruits such as pineapple, papaya, plantain, and sapodilla are 
very fully dealt with, as are, also, many minor fruits inchiding pomegranate, 
jujube, passion fruit, litchi, rambuttan, Ca|)e gooseberry of the tropical varieties. 
Peach, ]:)ear and plum are grown in the Shan States. The wide range of fruits 
dealt with, and the useful and very practical notes on cultivation, indicate a 
very critical and sound survey of the Burma fruit districjts on which the authors 
of the Bulletin are to be congratulated. 

Publications on tropical fruits are too few and the appearan(?e of this 
bulletin at the present stage of fruit i)roduction in the tropics will be appreciated 
by all who are interested in this branch of horticulture.—T.H.P. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED DECEMBER, 1936. 


Province, &c- 


Disease 


No. of 
Cases up 
to date 
since 
Jan. ist, 


Fresh Kcco- 
Cases veries 



Colombo 

Municipality 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 3347 
Anthrax 

Rabies 21 

Kinderyjest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 1350 
Anthrax 1 

Rabies 


Rinderpest 

Cattle Quarantine Foot-and-mouth disease 
Station Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

TuVierculosis 



North-Western 


North-Central 



Sabaragamuwa 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 2 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

Anthrax 

Rabies 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 1308 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disecb^ 21 

Rabies 2 

Haemorrhagic 

Septicaemia ^8 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 
Haemorrhagic 
Septicaemia 
Rabies _ i 


•Destroyed 

tlhcludes fresh cases during October, November & December, 1936 



B^artment of Agriculture, 

raadeniya, 20th January* 1937 


M, CRAWFORD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture (Animal Hus¬ 
bandry), & Government Veterinary Surgeon 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—DECEMBER, 1936 


Station 

1 TEMPERATURE | 

1 HUMIDITY ' 

1 

n 

0 

.2 

u 

1 

1 RAIKFAIX 

Mean 

Maximum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

Mean 

Minimum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

.Average 

« 

Q 

Night (from 
Minimum) 

Amount o 

Amount 

No. of 
Rainy 
Days 

Difference 

from 

Average 


o 

o 

0 


n ! 

% 

0/ 

/O 


1 

1 IllB. 



Ins. 

Colombo 

84-S 

-0*7 

72*8 


0-4 

76 

93 

7 

4 

7 

94 

16 

4- 

2 at 

Puttalam 

84* f 

-0*1 

71*8 

4-0*8! 

80 i 

95 

6 

3 

6 

41 

15 

4- 

0-21 

Mannar 

82-6 

-0*6 

75-2 

4- 

0*5l 

80 

88 

6 

5 

15 

65 

18 

4- 

7*84 

JafiFiia 

83'] 

+ 0-9 

73-6 

-f 

11 

78 

90 

7 

4 

9 

48 

17 

4- 

0-03 

Trineomaloe 

81-3 

+ 0-4 

75*1 

4- 

0-6 

82 

88 

1 7 

6 

25 

05 

24 

4- 

12*44 

Batticaloa 

81*7 

-0-2 

73-8 

4* 

0*4 

80 1 

90 1 

6 

9 

35 

28 

22 

4- 

18*13 

Hambantota 

83'il 

-0-4 

73*0 

4- 

0-3 

HO 

93 1 

(> 

2 

5 

55 1 

18 

- 

004 

Gallo 

83-8 

+ 0-£| 

73*8 

-f 

0*6 

78 

90 i 

6 

4 

4 

40 

13 


3-77 

Ratnapura 

86*5 

-!•€ 

71*9 

4- 

0-2 

71 

95 1 

7 

3 

10 

51 

19 

-f 

1-31 

Anuradhapura .. 

82-3 

-O'ti 

71-0 

4- 

1*3 

82 

97 i 

7 

8 

12 

20 

18 

4- 

4*59 

Kurunegala 

85*(i 

-0-4 

70*7 

4- 

0-3 

74 

93 

6 

0 

11 

79 

14 


4*66 

Kandy 

83*6 

+ 1-0 

67*4 

- 

01 

74 

92 ; 

6 

4 

11 

66 

15 

4- 

2*60 

Badulla 

76-fl 

+ 0*3 

05*1 

4- 

0*7 

81 

95 ; 

7 

6 

16 

77 

21 


5*37 

Diyatalawa 

72*1 

+ 0-2 

59*0 

4- 

0*7 

84 

94 

7 

8 

!13 

16 

21 

4- 

5*05 

Hakgala 

66*2 

-0-1 

53*8 

4- 

1*7 

87 

94 

8 

6 

21 

21 

25 

1 4- 

7*85 

Nuwara Eliya .. 


-1-3 

50*4 

4- 

1*9 

82 

97 i 

8 

8 

|15 

53 

21 

1 + 

7*51 


The rainfall of December was almvo normal except in The south when* deficits 
were generally small, those over r> inches being, 5*38 inches at Morawaka, 0*1 J inches 
at Hi^^aro, and 5*06 inches at Ellawella. I’hc* excesses were most marked in the Eastern 
Province, in the eastern half of North-Central Province, and on the eastern slopes <»f the 
central hills. Excesses over 15 inches were 19*74 inches at Kanankadu, IS* 79 at 
Lahngala, 18*13 at Batticaloa, 17*79 <j|,t AUai Tank, 17*78 at Di\ ulana, 19*31 at Cala 
Oya, and 16*20 at Arnparai. 

The highest monthly totals were 45*64 inc hes at Lugaloya, 45*07 inches at 
HeTidon, and 4.3*59 inches at St. Martin’s, all on the north-eastern slopes and the central 
hills. 


One hundred and seventeen falls of at least 5 inches in a du\' were reported during 
the month, a largo majority of these having fallen on tlie 14th. The highest falls were 
11*19 at Batticaloa and 10*00 in Eva Estate both on the 14th. 

Th('^ weather was chiefly of the north-east monsoon type. During the first week 
rain was generally light and scattered. In the second week then* was increased and 
more widespread rainfall over the Island, culminating in veiy heavy prec ipitat ion on the 
14th. On the following two days also, rain was heavy, particularly on the north-east 
side. From the 16th to the 22nd, rain was widespread bnt generally light. Conditions 
were fairly settled from the 23rd to 28th, when practically no raiii-vr^as recorded. As a 
result of a deep depression of very small efetent to the east of Ceykui, weather became 
unsettled and rain was heavy and widespread on the 29th. This de}>ression crossed over 
the Island very quickly, but continued to give moderate and fairly general rain in the 
last two days of the nnmth. Local thunder was in evidence occasionally during the first 
three weeks. 

' \ 

The temperatures wore generally about noimal by day and a little above normal 
by night, the 30th, however, being an unusually cold day. Humidity did not deviate 
appreciably from average, while cloudiness was everywhere above average. The bare- 
rnetric pressure was a little low and the gradient was generally moderate noith-westerly. 
Wind strength was on the whole above normal, while its direction w*as chiefly north¬ 
easterly. 

A, P, KANPAglAMY, 

Aetinig Superiptend^hi, Observatory 
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EDITORIAL 


A SOIL EROSION EXPERT 


A t a meeting of the C'cntral Board of Agriculture held in 
September, 1936, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously passed : 

“ That this Board recommends to Government the 
appointment of a whole-time officer to undertake soil 
erosion investigations and to organize propaganda on this 
subject.” 

This resolution was unanimously endorsed by the general 
committee of the Ceylon Planters’ Association at a meeting 
held on the 25th of September. The Executive Committee of 
the former body has decided to raise the question again at the 
next meeting of the Central Board which is expected to be held 
on the 18th of March. We consider that our readers who are 
interested in these discussions should have a proper appreciation 
of the scope of the work that such an officer can usefully 
undertake. 

Soil erosion work may be classed under four heads: 

1. Collection of data relating to soil erosion in Ceylon. 

2. Experimental work. 

3. Study of anti-erosion methods and the publication of 
authoritative information on such methods. 

4. Advismry and propaganda work. 
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Hardly any work has been done in Ceylon under the first two 
heads, but such work must precede both the study of soil 
erosion methods and advisory and propaganda work. The 
beneficial eifects of the better known anti-erosion measures 
such as contouring, terracing, hedging, and the use of cover 
crops, and of soil-recapture measures such as silt traps and 
reverse slope drains have been generally recognized and 
individual planters have adopted one or more of them with much 
success. But no organized effort has been made to study the 
residts achieved by them, to co-ordinate these results, to draw 
general conclusions from them, and to present them to the 
agricultural public under the authoritative guarantee of a 
recognized public^ authority. I’he soil erosion ex]>ert- is expected 
to fill this gap. 

The Soil Erosion Committee of 1931 recommended that 
the field staff of the Agriciiltural Department should undertake 
the propaganda and advisory work, and proceeded to make th(^ 
following suggestion : 

“ It considers that the field officers of the Department 
of all grades should make theniselves conversant with the 
methods of soil conservation set out in this report and that 
special refresher courses.should be held from tinxe to time to 
enable them to keep abreast of all developments of the 
subject. It will probably be found necessary to appoint an 
extra staff officer for soil erosion whose duty it will be to 
organize the courses recommended and assist the Director 
of Agricidture and revenue officers and others who may 
require help.” 

There is nothing that we can add to this excellent summary 
of the duties of a soil erosion expert under the fourth head of 
his functions enumerated above. 
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STUDIES ON CEYLON SOILS 

VIII. THE FERNLAND (KEKILLA) AND SOME DRY AND 
SEMI-DRY ZONE SOILS 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph. D.. Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

A aRJCULTURAL OHRMIRT 
AND 

D. G. PANDITTESEKERE, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

ARRIftTANT /.V AORiaULTVRAL CHEMISTRY 


I N continuation of the studies on the major soil groups of 
the Island reported in previous issues of this journal (1), 
attention was directed to a group of soils popularly known 
as the hekilla (fernland) soils, occupying fairly considerable 
areas in the moist low and mid-country, and to some types or 
series of dry and semi-dry zone soils. The profile and analytical 
characteristics of eight of these soils are described and discussed 
in this article. 'J’hey comprise two highland kekilla soils, one 
lowland kekilla, soil, a parkland (dawana) soil and a reddish 
brown loam of the semi-dry zone and one each of the grey-brown, 
chocolate-brown and chocolate-red loams of the dry zone. The 
analytical determinations were made as before. 

THE FERNLAND (KEKILLA) SOILS 

The fernlands {kekillas) are a characteristic feature of 
certain low and mid-country areas having an annual rainfall 
of 100 inches and over. I’hey furnish their best examples in 
Sabaragamuwa and in certain parts of the Western Province. 
Kekilla lands are generally situated on hill slopes, but low- 
lying fernlands of small extent do also occur. Their soil depths 
vary considerably. The surface soil layer of the average type 
of fernland is a dark humic loam of a depth varying from 2 to 
4 inches. Underlying this is a lateritic or laterite loam of 
reddidh yellow to yellowish red colout, containing varying 
proportions of quartz gravel and undecomposed or partiaUy- 
deoomposed ferruginous concretions. The typical vegetation 



consists of the fem Gleichenia linearis (S. KekiUa), Hedyolis 
fruticosa, Doona zeylanica and the grass Themeda tremula. On 
the better class of fernland where the humic layer is of greater 
thickness (extending to about 12 inches in rare cases) and the 
underlying soil of appreciably greater depth and in a more 
advanced stage of decomposition, the large-leaf fern Nephrolepsis 
is the dominant species. Generally speaking, the kekiUa lands 
are not suitable for cultivation with annual or chena crops, 
probably owing to the very acid nature of the soils. There 
would, however, appear to be no reason why they should not 
be rendered suitable for this purpose by adequate liming and 
proper cultivation. Tea and rubber can be grown very success¬ 
fully on them. They could also probably be utilised for the 
cultivation of certain timber species and fruit crops. 

I’he fernlands are not infrequently contiguous with high 
jungle {rnukalana) on the same hill slope and the lines of 
demai‘(!ation are often clear and regular. This appears to 
indi(^ate that the fern is a secondary growth having succeeded 
mvkaJana Jungle when the latter was cut down or burnt. The 
periodic firing of these fernlands would account, ])artly at any 
rate, for the stability of their vegetation. On the other hand, 
the view is held that these fernlands have existed as such within 
living memory. This does not, however, preclude the possibility 
that the forest was cut dowm two or three centuries previously 
and that it has been superseded by fernland for nearly as long 
a period. 

Notwithstanding the high air temperatures, rainfall 
conditions obtaining in these fernland arejis—ste^ady, almost 
continuous showers throughout the year—are favourable for 
the accumulation of humus even on hill slopes, provided the 
cover of vegetation is good. The variable depth of the surface 
humic layer, while doubtless related to the nature of the under¬ 
lying soil, is also connected with the frequency of the firing of 
the fernlands. With each burn the humus layer is partly 
destroyed, and in the interval between the burn and the regrowth 
of the fem, erosion takes its toll. The more frequent the burn 
therefore, the less the depth of humic soil. The humus accumu¬ 
lation will be the greater, the longer the v^etation is left 
undisturbed. 
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Two hillside profiles, one representative of the better class 
and the other the average fernland, and one lowland kekilla 
profile are described below. Their analytical data are presented 
in table I. 

GOOD HIGHLAND (KEKILLA) SOIL 
Location .. .. Liniyawa 

Elevation .. .. 300-400 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 164 in. ; temperature 80°F. 

Geological origin .. Igneous 

Mode of formation .. Residual 

Drainage .. .. Fairly good 

Topographic position .. Hilly (sample midway down slope) 
Vegetation . . .. Oleichenia, A'ephrolepsis, et(^ 

PROFILE 

Al. 0-6 in. Blackish brown gravelly loam with abundance 
of humi<! material and ferruginous gravel 
and sjuall boulders; loose and friable; 
amorphous; root growth good; horizon 
boundary distinct. 

A2. 6-14 in. Light brown sandy loam with small proportion 

of humic material; ferruginous gravel and 
small boulders in fair proportion ; loose ; 
irregular prismatic; roots fair; horizon 
boundary fairly distinct. 

C. 14 in.->3 ft. Yellowish gravelly loam with abundance of 

ferruginous and quartz gravel and boulders ; 
compact; fairly friable ; irregular prismatic 
to clod ; root growth fair. 

AVERAGE HIGHLAND (KEKILLA) SOIL 
Location . • •. Bulathsinghala, Pasdun Korale 

Elevation .. .. 100-200 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall > 100 in.; temperature 80^F. 

Geolo^cal origin .. Gneiss 

Mode of formation .. Residual 

Drainage .. .. Good 

Topographic position .. (Hilly sample from bottom of slope) 
V^etation . * . . Ghichenia, etc. 
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PROFILE 

A. 0-9 in. Dark brown gravelly loam; 3 in. of partly 
decomposed humic material; concretions 
in abundance ; loose and friable ; granular ; 
root growth good ; horizon boundary fairly 
distinct. 

Cl. 9 in.-2 ft. Yellowish grey gravelly loam with fair pro¬ 
portion of undecomposed and partly de¬ 
composed reddish ferruginous eoncretions, 
giving mottled appearance ; conglomerate; 
root growth poor. 

C2. >2 ft. Hard lateritic material. 

LOW-LYING FERNLAND (KEKILLA) SOIL 

Location .. .. Horaagama 

Elevation .. .. 20-30 ft. above sea level 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 120 in. (approx.); tem¬ 

perature 80 F. 

Geological origin .. Recent deposits over Charnockite 

Mode of formation .. Transported (alluvial) 

Drainage .. .. Imi)eded 

Topographic position .. Flat 

Vegetation .. .'. Ferns, Hedyotis, etc. 

PROFILE 

A. 0-13 in. Blackish grey sandy loam ; ferruginous gravel 
in small proportion; friable; fairly com¬ 
pact ; granular to small clod; root growth 
good. 

C. 13 in.-3 ft. Yellowish grey compact sandy loam with 
reddish brown decomposing ferruginous 
concretions and quartz gravel in fair 
quantity ; small clod to granular ; drainage 
poof; water below 3 ft. 



Good Highland Feniland .Average Highland Femland Lowlying Fernland 

(Kekilla) Soil (Kekilla) Soil (Kekilla) Soil 
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A comparison of the profile characteristics and analytical 
data of the average and better quality highland fernland soils 
will indicate that the humic A horizon is greater in the latter 
than in the former, being 9 and 14 inches respectively ; the 
percentages of quartz and ferruginous gravel are much higher 
in the average kekilla soil, while the depth of soil is greater in 
the better type of fernland. The carbon contents vary from 
2'1 to 2'9 per cent, in the A horizons to O'78 to 0*87 per cent, 
in the C horizons. The nitrogen contents of all horizons of 
the better class fernland are higher than those of the correspond¬ 
ing horizons of average fernland. The nitrogen contents of the 
A1 horizon of the former is fair (• 113 per cent.). I’he C horizons 
have low^ percentages of this constituent—-'065 and '041 
respectively. I’he carbon/nitrogen ratios vary from 32'2 to 
9'4 in average fernland and from 18'8 to 13'5 in good fernland. 
The soils are all markedly acid in reaction with pH values 
varying from 4 • 8 to 5*1. They are all poor in exchangeable 
bases, lime, phosphoric acid and to a lesser degree in potash. 
The better fernlands have however comparatively much higher 
exchangeable base and lime contents than average fernlands, 
the figures being respectively 2*5 mgm. equivalent and '099 
per cent, against I'l mgm.'eqiuvalent and *028 per cent, in 
the A horizons. On the basis of the clay analysis of the A 
horizons, the good fernland has a laterite top soil with a silica/ 
alumina molecular ratio of 1’22 and the average fernland a 
lateritic top soil with a ratio of 1'51. The former has however 
a much higher iron oxide content than the latter. It is likely 
that the 0 horizons of both types of fernland would have soils 
of a lateritic nature. 

The low-lying fernland differs from the highland fernlands 
discussed above in having low proportions of stones and gravel 
in its different horizons. These soils are sandy loams, the 
texture remaining constant with depth. Like in the highland 
profiles, the various soil horizons are poor in fertilising con¬ 
stituents, but have even lower carbon and nitrogen content®. 
In reaction they are again markedly acid. The silica/alumina 
ratio of the clay complex of the A layer is 1*74, indicating that 
the soil is lateritic in type. 
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THE DAMANA SOIL OF THE SEMI-DRY ZONE 


The damanas, also known as tcdawas in certain districts, 
are parklands occurring in the dry and semi-dry zones, 
characterised mainly by the presence of grasses,- among others 
Chrysopogon aciculatm (Love grass), Daetyloctenium aegyptiacum 
and Chloris harbata, and a few xerophytic low trees and shrubs. 
The soil proper varies in depth from 3 or 4 in. to 15 or 18 in., 
but is generally shallow. The underlying strata is semi- 
decomposed or partly decomposed rock. The profile described 
below is typical of an area under the Minneriya Scheme w'hich 
has been considered, if not unsuitable for paddy, at any rate 
far from ideal for the crop. The grasses die down during the 
drought, owing to the shallow depth of soil and its low water- 
retaining capacity. The dain/inas are therefore not suitable 
as natural pasture lands. ITiey could however be utilised for 
the growth of fodder grasses under irrigation. Table IT 
furnishes the analytical data of this soil profile. 

PARKLAND (DAMANA) SOIL 

Location .. .. Minneriya 

Elevation .. .. 300 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 73 in. (approx.); tem¬ 

perature 81•5°F. 

Geological origin .. Recent deposits over metamorphic 

rock 

Mode of formation .. Transported (alluvial) 

Drainage .. .. Impeded 

Topographic position .. Flat 

Vegetation .. .. Grass and xerophytic shrubs 

PROFILE 

A. 0-8 in. Greyish brown, friable loam ; compact; small 

clod; root growth good. 

Cl. 9-27 in. Light brown sandy loam ; hard and compact 

but friable; nodular ferruginous concre¬ 
tions ; root growth poor. 

Ca. > 27 in. Decomposing rock. 
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TABLE II 



Damana Soil 

Heddinh 

Brown Loam 


A 

C 

A 

C 

Mechanical Analysis 




Stones gravel . . . . . . • 

. 11*3 

12-8 

17-4 

25-8 

Coarse sand .. 

. 411 

37-0 

43-8 

32-6 

Fine sand 

. ^18-8 

37-6 

25-0 

27-9 

Silt 

. l-Ti 

3-5 

6-7 

14-8 

Clay 

. 16'2 

19-2 

20-8 

19-7 

Loss by solution 

. 0-6 

0-6 

1*2 

1-7 

Moisture 

. 1-8 

2-2 

2-5 

3-4 

Texture index number 

. 151 

180 

19-6 

19-3 

Soil type 

Sandy 

loam 

Sandy 

loam 

Gravelly Gravelly 
loam loam 

Chenoical Analysis 




Loss on ignition 

. 2-91 

2-40 

4-21 

4-33 

Organic matter 

1-41 

0-70 

2-41 

1-76 

Combined water 

. 1-50 

1-76 

1-80 

2*57 

Carbon 

. 0*80 

0-40 

1-39 

1 • 02 

Nitrogen 

. 0-078 

0-049 

0-109 

0-080 

Carbon/nitrogen ratio 

. 10-:i 

8-1 

12-8 

12-8 

Ileaction ,. . 

. 5-9 

6-2 

6*6 

6*4 

Total lime 

. 0-273 

0-259 

— 

— 

Total phosphoric acid . . 

0018 

0-015 

0-060 

0 041 

Total potash 

0-504 

0-708 

()-320 

0-310 

Total exchangoabki bases (in.e. per 100 gin. soil) 

6-13 

8-62 

10-36 

9-83 

Exchangeable calcium . . 

. 4-7(1 

4-82 

7-47 

7-03 

Calcium carbonate .. * .. 

— 

— 

0 ■ 54 

0-84 

Clay Analysis 




Loss on ignition 

. 20-93 


22-10 


Silica (SiO 2 ) ■ 

. 36-81 


45-00 


Sesquioxides (KjOa) 

. 40-45 


46 04 


Alumina (Al^Oj) 

. 29-21 


29-46 


Iron oxides (FegOg) 

. 11-24 


16-58 


Si 0 .^/Alj 03 - (molecular) 

2-15 


2-59 


SiOg/RgOg (molecular) 

1-71 


1-90 


Soil type 

Non-latoritic 

Non-lateritic 


A glance at this table will indicate that the soil is a sandy 
loam, its texture becoming slightly heavier with depth. Both 
A and C horizons are poor in organic matter and nitrogen, 
acid in reaction, rich in potash and to a lesser degree in lime, 
but very poor in phosphoric acid. They are fairly rich in 
exchangeable bases, containing 61 and 8‘6 mgm. equivalents 
in the A and C horizons respectively. On analysis of the clay 
fraction of the A horizon, a silica/alumina molecular ratio of 
2*14 is obtained, indicating that the soil is of a non-lateritic 
nature. 
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THE SEMI-DRY ZONE REDDISH BROWN LOAM 

In the same area as the soil just described, occur large 
extents of a dark reddish brown free-working loam, of 3 foot 
depth and greater, carrying low to medium jungle. These 
soils can be utilised with advantage either for paddy or for 
fruit cultivation. A typical profile is described below and its 
analytical characteristics shown for comparison with the 
previous soil in table TI. 


THE REDDISH BROWN LOAM 


Location 

Elevation 

Climate 

Geological origin 

Mode of formation 
Drainage 

Topographic position 
Vegetation 


Minneriya 
300 ft. ' 

Rainfall 73 in. ; temperature 81 • 5°F. 
Recent on metaiuorijhic rocks pos¬ 
sibly dolomitie limestone 
'l’rans|)orted and residual 
(Satisfactory 
Flat 

Low to medium jungle 
PROFILE 


A. 0-9 in. Dark reddish brown loam overlain by one 
inch of humic material; fair proportion of 
ferruginous gravel; fairly hard but friable ; 
irregular small clod; slightly acid; root 
growth good; horizon boxmdary indistinct. 

C. 9in.->3ft. Reddish brown loam; fair proportion of 

decomposed ferruginous nodules and 
quartz gravel; irregular clod: slightly acid; 
root development good. 


An examination of the analytical data would indicate that 
the soils are medium loams, containing a fair proportion of 
stones and gravel, which increases slightly with depth Unlike 
the damana soils, these are fairiy well supplied with organic 
matter and nitrogen. Their carbon/nitrogen ratios are about 
12-8 They are acid in reaction, though not markedly so, rich 
in exchangeable bases (containing 10-4 and 9-8 mgm. equi¬ 
valents respectively in the A and C horizons), potash and 
evidently in lime. Small percentages of free calcium carbonate 
are noted. Like the damana soils, they are poor in phosphoric 
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acid. The silica/alumina ratio of the clay complex is 2’59 
indicating that the soil is non-lateritic in nature. The general 
similarity in mineral composition of the damana and this type 
of soil would point to the rock from which they are derived 
being rich in potash and lime and poor in phosphoric acid. 
There is some indication that the soil composition is influenced 
to some degree by the dolomitic limestone occurring in close 
vicinity. 

THE DRY ZONE SOILS 

THE CHOCOLATE BROWN LOAM 

This type of soil occurs in certain parts of the dry zones 
where the topography permits of the accumulation of alluvial 
deposits, both mineral and organic. The A horizon is con¬ 
sequently of a distinctly darker colour than the lower horizons. 
Gravel deposits occur mainly in the Cl horizon. These soils 
are suitable for the cultivation of dry zone annuals or perennial 
crops, like citrus, but irrigation is often necessary for the latter. 
A typical profile taken in the Anuradhapura district is described 
below' and the analytical data shown in table III. 

CHOCOLATE BROWN LOAM 

Location .. .. Anuradhapura Experiment Station 

Elevation .. .. ,1.50 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 55 in.; temperature 81 °F. 

Geological origin .. Recent and possibly dolomitic lime¬ 
stone 

Mode of formation .. Transported (alluvial and possibly 

residual) 

Drainage .. .. Impeded 

Topographic position .. Flat 

Vegetation .. .. Dry zone crops ; fruits 

PROFILE 

A. 0-6 in. Dark chocolate brown sandy loam; small 

clod; compact; hard but friable ; root 
growth good. 

Cl. 6-28 in. Reddish brown loam ; compact but fairly 

friable; quartz gravel in fair proportions ; 
irregular clod approximating columnar 
structure; mottlings of grey ferrous oxide. 
C2, 28in.-> 3ft. Same as Cl but more compact. 



Chocolate Brown Loam Chocolate Bed Tioam Grey Brown Loam 
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The analyses indicate that the surface soil is a sandy loam 
and that the texture becomes considerably heavier with depth. 
Thus the clay content increases from ]4‘6 to 33"4 per cent, 
from the A to the C horizons. The A horizon is comparatively 
rich in carbon and nitrogen, but the C horizon is poor in these 
constituents, particularly the former. The carbon/nitrogen 
ration decreases from 15'6 to 5‘ 1 with increasing depth. The 
soils are distinctly alkaline in reaction, and this can be at¬ 
tributed to their very high exchangeable base contents. In 
this and other respects this soil is very similar to soils derived 
from limestone and, though the parent rock was not discernable, 
an examination of the geological maj) appears to indicate that 
the soil is, partly at any rate, of limestone origin. The facts 
that exchangeable calcium constitutes less than 70 per cent, of 
the total bases and that the exchangeable sodium contents are 
low, point to the probability of the limestone being of a dolomitic 
nature. All horizons are rich in total lime and potash and the 
A and C horizons in phosphoric acid as well, '^fhese merely tend 
to confirm the derivation of the soil from limestone material. 
The clay analysis reveals that the soil is non-lateritic in nature 
with a silica, alumina ratio of 2 • 22. On the whole, the analytical 
evidence is strongly siiggestive that this type of soil belongs to 
the.Nalanda crystalline linlestone series. 

THE CHOCOLATE RED LOAM 

Chocolate red loams occur either in the dry or wet zone, 
where' the underlying rock material is limestone, whether 
crystalline or Miocene. At Vavuniya where this profile was 
studied the soils are generally deep, well-drained loams with 
fairly high proportions of ferruginous and calcareous gravel, 
and are suitable alike for the cultivation of annual crops or 
perennial crops like fruits, more particularly citrus species. 
Some form of irrigation is essential for the successful growth 
of the latter. A typical profile is described below and the 
analytical data presented in table III. 

CHOCOLATE RED LOAM 

Location .. .. Vavuniya 

Elevation .. .. 50 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 58 in.; temperature 81°F. 



as 

Geological origin .. Crystalline or Miocene limestone 

Mode of formation .. Residual 

Drainage .. .. Good 

Topographic position .. Very gently undulating 

Vegetation .. . .. Rotation crops, citnis species 

PROFILE 

A. 0-8 in. Chocolate red loam ; fair proportion of ferru¬ 
ginous gravel ; compact; hard but friable ; 
irregular clod to columnar structure ; root 
growth good. 

Cl. 8 in.-2 ft. Reddish gravelly loam with ahtmdance of 
nodular ferruginous quartz and limestone 
gravel; compact; root growth fair. 

( ■2. > 2 ft. Reddish brown rock brash ; with fair pro¬ 

portion of nodular ferruginous quartz and 
limestone gravel. 

An examination of the table shows that the surface soil is 
a loam, while the B and C horizons are gravelly loams. This 
should make for good drainage. The A horizon is fairly well 
supplied with organic matter and nitrogen, but the lower strata 
are poor in these constituents. Tn reaction the soils are 
distinctly alkaline. This is due to the nature of the parent rock 
material and to the high exchangeable base contents of the soils. 
These vary from 8*6 to 16’3 mgm. equivalents in the different 
horizons and is highest in the C2 and lowest in the Cl horizon. 
Exchangeable calcium comprises over 80 per cent, of the total 
bases. The total lime contents are high but the potash contents 
are only fair and the phosphoric acid contents, except in the 
A horizon, poor. These facts would appear to jjoint to crystal¬ 
line limestone of the cal cite type being the probable parent 
material from which the soil is derived. On the basis of the 
silioa/alumina molecular ratio of the clay complex, viz., 2’11, 
the soil is non-lateritic. 

GREY BROWN PADDY (GLEY) LOAM 
Grey brown light loams under paddy occur fairly extensively in 
the coastal rice-growing belt of the Eastern Province. Provided 
they have a plentiful supply of irrigation water, and this is often 
the case, they grow good crops of paddy, from 30 to 40 bushels 
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per acre being not uncommon. The sub-soil is a typical gley 
horizon with mottlings and streaks of rust brown in a bluish 
grey loamy matrix. The morphological characteristics of a 
typical profile are furnished below and its analytical characteris¬ 
tics shown in table III. 

GREY BROWN PADDY (GLEY) LOAM 

. Sengapaddi in Eastern Province 
. Sea level 

. Rainfall 60 in.; temperature 83®F. 

. Recent 

. Transported (alluvial) 

. Impeded 
. Level 
. Paddy 

PROFILE 

A. 0-6 in. Greyish brown loam ; cloddy ; compact; fairly 

hard ; no concretions ; roots abundant; 
slightly acid; horizon boundary distinct. 

C. 6 in.-3 ft. Bluish grey loam with mottlings and streaks 

of rust'brown {gley) ; very compact; hard ; 
no concretions; roots absent; faintly 
alkaUne. 

From the table it will be noted that the surface soil is a 
light loam while the sub-soil is of heavier texture, the clay 
percentages being 16-7 and 21-6 respectively. The carbon 
and nitrogen contents of the A horizons are fair, but the C 
horizons are poor in these constituents. The surface soil is 
acid in reaction, but the sub-soil is faintly alkaline. The 
soils are very rich in potash and evidently in lime, but poor in 
phosphoric acid. The total exchangeable base content is high 
for Ceylon paddy soils. Exchangeable calcium constitutes 
about 70 per cent, of the total bases. A small reserve of free 
calcium carbonate, in the form of marine shell material, exists 
in both horizons. The analysis of the clay fraction indicates 
that the soil is distinctly rion-latoritic in nature, the silica/ 
alumina ratio being 2*72. 


Location 

Elevation 

Climate 

Geological origin 
Mode of formation 
Drainage 

Topographic position 
Vegetation 
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SUMMARY 

In the preceding pages an account is given of the mor¬ 
phological and analytical characteristics of typical profiles of 
highland and lowland fernland (kekiUa) soils, of parkland 
(damana) soils and the reddish brown loams ;of the semi-dry 
zone and of tlu^ chocolate red, chocolate brown and grey brown 
loams of the dry zone. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE MANGO IN 

JAFFNA-I 
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T here is no fruit tree in the Jaffna Peninsula held in 
such esteem as the mango. It has been cultivated 
from ancient times and is now found in almost every 
home garden. I’he fruit holds a reputation for excellence of 
quality throughout Ceylon but the trade in it is not extemsive 
and much of what is grown is cons\imed locally. During the 
season, mangoes in plenty but not of the best quality—as 
growers retain such for their own use—are sold at the local 
markets and fairs. The export to other parts of the Island is 
small because the local demand for good quality fruit cannot 
yet be met. 

In spite of the wide popularity of the mango amongst all 
classes of people in Jaffna, only a few orchards have been 
established so far. An increasing interest, however, is now 
being taken in the cultivation of this fruit on a more extensive 
scale and varieties are being grown which have been selected 
specially for quality. 

There are numerous varieties of mangoes known in the 
Jaffna Peninsula, most of which, however, are of poor (quality. 
They are commonly called puUma or sour mangoes and are 
mainly used when immature, in curries and other preparations. 
The inferior varieties have been grown mainly from seed in 
old and generally neglected gardens; the better varieties have 
hitherto been propagated exclusively by the method of grafting 
by approach or, as it is more commonly called, inarching. 
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SOIL AND CLIMATE 

The best quality fruit in the Jaffna Peninsula is produced 
on the red limestone soils of the Jaffna town, the .Valigamum 
North and the Valigamum West Divisions. On the sandy soils 
of the Teiimaradchy and Pachillajjalli Divisions the fruit is 
of poor flavour. The presence of lime in the soil induces good 
flavour and, especially, sw'eetues.s in the fruit. 

'Fhe mango tree rloes not llourish on rocky .soils nor on such 
soils whore the sub-stratum contaitjs e\’en soft limestone rock 
as in the Mathagal-Kankasanthurai area. The tree also reqiiires 
a particularly well-drained soil for the best devclojnnent of 
flowers and fruit. 

^J'here should be ani]>le jaoteotion, especially during the 
first seviai years after planting, against the .strong .south-w’est 
tvinds which pi'i'vail at ci'rtain tiuies of the year. 

'file .laff'na Peninsula, because of its low-rainfall, is more 
favourable for mango cultivation than other jiarts of the Island. 
Areas of higher rainfall a re move conducive to vegetative growth 
with correspondingly jioor flowering. Even in the Peninsula, 
warm cloudy weather at the time of flowering retards the setting 
of the fruit and. generally, results in an outbreak of mango 
hoppers which also fiamage the flowers and young fruits. At 
the time of flowering, during January to March, unseasonal 
rains known as mango showers w^ash the pollen away from the 
blossoms and thus jirevent the setting of the fruit. There is 
also a second but minor flow ering sea.son from August to October 
but the fruits produced then are comparatively few and of poor 
flavour. 

PROPAGATION 

It is now a common prtKdice in the Jaffna Peninsula for 
the mango to be projmgatcd by inarching owing to the un¬ 
certainty of plants raised from seed coming true to type. 
Inarching, however, has several disadvantages when compared 
with other methods of vegetative j)ropagation, such as cleft 
grafting and the various forms of budding. It uses too much 
materid.1 of the mother tree and, until the union is complete, 
the stock plant must be kept in a pot and attached, at the 
point of inarching, to a branch of the mother tree. When 
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propagation is to be carried out an on extensive scale, large 
numbers of stock plants have to be kept in pots supported on 
platforms near the mother tree until the stock and scion have 
united. 

In budding, the material required from the mother tree 
is less than in grafting as only a small piece of a growing twig 
containing a bud is taken from the mother tree for budding a 
stock plant. 

In this article, a method of budding devised at the Farm 
School, Jaffna, and found very successful there is described. 
This method is now being exclusively adopted on the Experi¬ 
ment Stations of the Division. It is possible to raise large 
numbers of stock plants in nursery beds where budding can be 
conveniently undertaken. Budded plants have proved to be 
more vigorous in growth than inarched or cleft grafted plants. 

Before budding can be done, it is necessary to grow the 
stock plants. It is not yet possible to state which variety of 
stock plant is most suited for each variety of mango to be 
propagated. Work on this aspect of mango propagation is 
being pursued at the Farm School, Jaffna, with a number of 
cultivated and wild varieties of the mango. 

Seeds should be germinated without delay after the mature 
fruit has been picked, as they lose their viability after about 
a month. Kinman* reported that before germinating the seeds, 
the hard shell should be removed from the kernel, thereby 
increasing the percentage germination and reducing the time 
taken for the germination of the seed. This wjis confirmed 
at the Farm School and is now an established practice in laying 
down nurseries for mango seedlings as stock plants. 

It is preferable to plant the seeds in nursery beds at a 
depth of 3 to 4 inches and at a distance of about 16 to 18 inches 
apart. 

The seedlings should be ready for budding when they attain 
a diameter of not less than ^ inch at a few inches above ground 
and this will be when they are six months to one year old. 
The -view is held by horticulturists and others in Jaffna that 

^Kinman, C.F*—The Mango in Porto Rioo* BulUHn JVa, ^yPorio Bico AgricuUvral 
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older stock plants are more suitable for inarching in that they 
give rise to plants which bear earlier, but the writers find that 
stocks between six months and one year old give more vigorous 
and earlier bearing plants, when grafted or budded. 

The best time for budding is at the end oi‘ th(' monsoon 
rains but budding can also be dotie at other times, preferably 
when the bark can be peeled easily when cut. This occurs 
during the j)eriodical ilushes of growth Avhich last for several 
weeks. A flush can also be induced to a certain extent at other 
times by irrigation and manuring. The bark of the stock plant 
at the point of budding should be brownish or greyish in colour, 
this condition being reached when the plants arc not less than 
about six months old. 

In Jafl'na, it is the practice to graft a mango plant high, 
even at a height of 8 to 4 feet, in order to prevent cattle and 
goats from eating the leaves of the plant, and under the 
iiiipression that’ such plants will bear earlier. Plants which 
are grafted or budded high are found to be less vigorous than 
those budded lower, whihi they are also liable' to break at the 
point of uniott of stock and sci(,>n when they are (exposed to 
strong winds. I'lie most suitable height at vhich budding 
should be done is at about 10 to J2 inches from the ground. 

In budding, the stem of the stoc-k j)lant is held firmly in 
j)osition and a horizontal cut (F) Ibllowcd by two vertical cuts 
(NN), about 11 to 2 inches long, are made in the bark as shown 
in Fig. 1. d'he flap which is thus cut is gently j)u!led down 
(Fig. 2), leaving a patch of the cambium surface exj)osed. 

The bud or si;ion should Ite taken only from twigs of the 
current season's growth, showing a pale green colour and a 
smooth surfiice. The bud is situated just above the leaf¬ 
stalk or petiole. Before removal of the bud, the j)etiolo with 
the leaf attached is severed heaving a small stub, about inch 
long, attached to the stem. The bud is then cut so that it 
remains in the centre of a Shield about 1 to J-| ins. in length 
and of an area which is slightly less than that of the patch left 
on the stock plant after pulling down the Hap of tissue cut in 
the bark. T he cut is so made that a wedge of wood remains 
underneath the shield. - Tn Fig. 3, the shield with the bud T 
an^i the stub of the petiole S is shown at M, while the reverse 



view of the shield with the pore of wood W is seen at Rll. The 
shield is then placed in the centre of the patch on the stock plant 
leaving the sides exposed all rotind as in Figs. 4 and 5. The 
hap is then pushed up to cover the bud over. Keeping the 
scion firmly in position waxed tape is then wrap])ed around it 
as shown in Fig. 6. 

When the weather is hot, a rectangular strip of dry 
plantain sheath, about .3 x;> ins. in size, is then tied to the 
stock plant above and below, ihus proteeting the bud from 
desiccation by the excessive heat. During w^et weather oil¬ 
paper is placed as a cover over the bud to prevent any moisture 
getting in and thus causing the bud to decay. 

After 2 to 3 weeks, the tape may be unwound to examine 
the bud. If it is still green, it has most probably united. The 
hap is then cut away and the plantain sheath covering placed 
over the scion as before to protect it. At the end of another 
week, the covering is removed and the stock plant ring-barked 
about 1-^ to 2 ins. above the bud. 

If there is a hush, the bud should develoj) in about a week’s 
time and when the shoot has grown to a length of about 3 to 4 
ins., the top ol the stock should be cut back at the ])oint where 
it was ring-barked. 

When the budded plants are not less than about a foot 
high, they may be lifted and the taj) roots pruned to a suitable 
length. They should then be potted and, after about a fort¬ 
night, they will be ready for transport or jhanting out in the 
field. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 
SOIL EROSION 


Compiled by 

W. C. LESTER-SMITH, B.A., Dip. Rur. Econ. (Oxon.), 
A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad), 

VONTROLLKK OF PLA:^T PESTF AND AOTINO SFCRETARY, 
CENTRAL, BOARD OF AORIOULTURE 


This publication was cojnpiled on the suggestion of the Exticutive 
(bminittoe of the (Irntral Board of Agriculture that a summary of the 
Report of the Committee on Soil Erosion (Sessional Paper 111 of 1931) be 
published in order to bring this important subject still more prominently 
to the notice of the agriculturists of this Island.—Ed. T.A, 


INTRODUCTORY 


T he earth hs tfie ciivirentnent of man and the siirfaia' of the 
earth is the eiwiroument of the jtlant. Man is dependent 
upon the vegetable kingdom, so that ultimately he is 
dependent upon the produce of the soil. The soil of (leylon is 
the natural capital of the Island and it is vitally important 
that every effort should be mad(; to preserve it. 

Soil erosion is the destnu^tive, crumbling or pulverising 
action of natural forces, such as rain and wind, on the surface 
of the earth. It is a process which goes on in all places at all 
times and at rates which vary according to local conditions. 
The eroding force of greatest importance in Ceylon is rain, 
which causes the disintegration of rocks and the movement 
of soil, while -wdnd is by no means a negligible factor in some 
districts at certain times of the year. The distribution of rain, 
its daily intensity and the frequency of short-period downpours 
of extreme severity, are of most importance. .Falls of 15 inches 
in 24 hours are not rare, falls of 20 inches and over do occur, 
while in the dry zone a fall of nearly 32 inches has been 
recorded in 24 hours. It has been established from observations 
made in widely different parts of the world that practically 
all the rainfall of a day’s heavy rain usually falls within 10, or 
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even within 7, consecutive hours, while a disproportionately 
large fraction of that amount falls within 1, 2 or 4 hours. These 
conditions also api)ly in Oeylon, and downpours of 4 inches and 
even more in one lujur can be regarded as a practical probability. 

For a certain area the eroding forcses may be regarded as 
unalteral)le, although lietween different localities these forces 
show wid(! variations. The resistance of the land surface to 
erosion also varies from place to place. It depends mainly 
upon (i) the type of rock or soil, (ii) the slope of the land, and 
(iii) th(5 conditions and amount of surface cover. An absorptive 
soil will have a mucdi greater resistance to erosion than an 
impermeable soil, and the stee])er the slope and the more 
exposed the suiface of the ground or soil, the less will be its 
resistance to erosion, f’or a certain area the factors (i) and 
(ii) are constant, so that alterations in the normal rate of soil 
erosion are caused by changes in the condition and amount of 
the surface cover. These changes are invariably due to the 
removal of th(' natural forest or grass soil-cover for purposes 
of cultivation oi- cattle rearing and its insufficient replacement 
by permanent (aops. 'Phe resistajice of the soil to erosion is 
reduced in this way, th(' necessary breaking-up of the soil for 
cidtivatioji still furtlu'r rcduc(\s its re.sistance, while the out-of- 
date i)racti(^c of clean-weeding permanent crops, and even in 
some cases, semi-permanent crops, reduces this resistance till 
there is none. 


EFFECTS OF SOIL EROSION 

The results of the processes of soil erosion are of the kinds 
which may be referred to as internal and external, 

T’he internal results are restricted to the land which is 
being eroded. The suidai^c soil, which contains the greater 
part of the nutrient matter and the whole of the organic food 
of plants, is bodily removed, and with it ai‘e lost, not only the 
actual salts whicffi serve to nourish the plant, but also the 
micro-organisms w'hhdi bring these salts into the ciondition in 
which they can be used l)y plants. The fertility of the soil 
is thus seriously reduced and its physi(!al properties, such as 
water-retaining capacity, are altered by the destruction of its 
tilth. This lost fertility of the soil cannot be restored just by 
the application of artificial manure, as the production of tilth 
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is a gradual process which is the result of the interaction of 
several different factors, of which the presence of plant food is 
only one. The soil, depleted of its most valuable ingredients 
by erosion, ceases to be able to support the crops grown on it, 
with the result that even the protection which these crops 
normally give it is largely lost. Erosion now reaches its second 
stage. The remaining top soil is washed away bodily; from 
the channels formed by the water as it rushes down the slopes, 
subsoil in scoured away and gullies and ravines develop. The 
once fertile slopes not only lose all their fertility but the land 
is left in such a scoured and devastated condition that it is 
beyond reclamation. In this way the permanent capital 
of an agricultural country is destroyed. 

The external resxilts of erosion are many ; they take various 
forms and are of a serious nature. One result of the removal 
of a forest cover is interference with the flow of streams. Water 
is removed rapidly from unprotected land instead of being 
temporarily detained. The flow of streams arising in such 
land becomes irregular, being decreased during fair weather 
and becoming torrential during monsoon weather. Irrigation 
channels and rivers become ctioked l)y silt carried down from 
the eroded land, and irrigation works are often destroyed by 
the rush of water during heavy weather. Agricultural areas 
below the eroded land, such as ])addy lields, may be ruined 
by the deposition of large quantities of sand and silt. The 
choking of river beds reduces their sections, with the result 
that they cannot carry and contain the volume of water they 
receive, and floods are aggravated. The flooding of roads 
during monsoon weather with its concomitant inconvenience 
and danger, and the unremunerativc expenditure of public 
funds on the enlargement of existing, and the construction of 
additional bridges and culverts for roads and railways, are 
indications of the magnitude and cost of the evils which soil 
erosion causes. 

The Soil Erosion Committee were of the opinion that 
external damage caused by internal erosion should be penalized. 
It is therefore in the interests of the land owner or occupier 
to cultivate his land in such a manner as to avoid being 
penalized for external damage. 
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THE CONTROL OF SOIL EROSION 

Soil erosion is caused primarily by the free movement of 
water on the surface of the ground. It is obvious therefore that 
the secret of sTiccessfully <!ontrolling soil erosion is to prevent 
the movement of any surface water. In practice it is not 
possible to effect this (completely, so that efforts have to be 
made to reduce to a minimum the speed at which this water 
moves. It is not generally realised that doubling the velocity 
of water increases its transporting power sixty-four times. 

To redxuce soil erosion to a minimum it is necessary to : 

1. Protect the soil from the direct erosive action of rain 

water falling on it. 

2. Obtain the maximum absorption of the rain water 

where it falls. 

3. (Vmtrol the removal of the surplus rain water. 

4. Arrange* for the collection and re[)la(;ement of any 

('roded soil. 

It should b(' the aim of idl w ho undertake any work for the 
reduction and prevention of soil erosion, to put into practice 
all the m(iasui-es necessary to effect the first three of the above 
to such a. degree that the last measure becomes unnecessary. 

The ])rimary aim in anti-erosive measures must be the 
prevenlion of the run-off' of water. To effect this it is necessary 
especially duiiiig heavy falls of rain, (a) to reduce the force 
with which rain falls upon the soil sxirfacce, (6) to retard the 
rate at which it reacdies that surface, and (c) to bring about the 
maximum absorptive capacity of the soil. 

Kedueing the force with which rain falls upon the surface 
of the soil involves the establishment of something to cover 
and protect the soil from the bejiting ac^tion of rain water 
falling directly on to it. Tlu^ less the height from which this 
rain water falls, the less will be its erosive action. The most 
effective form of protection is some suitable type of low-growing 
ground cover caop. Plants of high or medium growth, such 
as are commonly grown for high shade and medium high shade 
or green manuring respectively, prevent the direct beating 
action of rain on the soil to a limited extent; but they 
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do not prevent it so eflBciently as do ground cover crops. High 
and medium shade, in crnnhirtaiion with ground cover crops, 
effectively perform function (ft); that is, they retard the rate 
at which rain water reaches the soil surface, and thus give it 
time to sink into the ground if the soil is sufficiently absorptive. 
In the case of crops which are tall or of medium height in growth, 
the crop itself can in part perform this function. 

The direct beating of rain water on the surface of the soil 
is not the only erosive action which takes place on a bare soil, 
unless the ground be perfectly level. In (\?ylon, even in those 
parts of the Island where the rainfall is low, the soil surface 
is rarely perfectly flat over areas of any considerable extent. 
This being the case a second erosive fact has to be considered, 
this is the transport or movement of soil particles caused by 
the flow of water on the surface of the soil. In view of the 
great transporting power of water, especially in the case of 
soil particles of dimmutive size, this erosive factor is a very 
important one on all types of soils and even where the sloj)e 
is so slight that it is not apparent. 'Phis erosive factor can be 
counteracted only by an efficient low-growing ground cover, 
whatever form that (^ov(>r may take, whether it be a ('over 
crop, weeds or a natural grass covc'i-. (iround covers, however 
p(^rfect they may be, cannot entirely prevent the movement 
of water on the surface of . the soil under rainfall of high 
intensity; but they do effectively reduc'e the rate of flow of 
this water, and so where the absorptive capacity of the soil is 
high, give it time to sink in or be absorbed. 

(Iround covers must be regarded therefore, as of primary 
importance in the prevention of soil erosion since they perform 
three of the four functions neccjssary to reduce soil erosion to 
a minimum. They protect the soil from the direct erosive 
beating action of rain ; if the soil is in the proper condition they 
enable it to obtain the maximum absorption of the rain which 
falls; and they effectively assist in controlling the removal of 
surplus rain water by limiting its rate of flow on the soil surface. 
The establishment of a satisfactory ground cover, as rapidly as 
is possible, must be regarded as an imperative necessity for the 
prevention of soil erosion. Almost all crops will permit of this, 
with the exception of a limited number of short-period Or seasonal 
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plants. As regards the latter, the rapid and periodical growth 
of weeds will serve the purpose of ground covers to a limited 
extent. In the case of seasonal or other crops in which it is 
essential that no weed growth be permitted, it should be 
remembered that the provision and maintenance of a satisfactory 
surface mulch of organic material which has not entirely lost 
its original plant structure, can to some extent take the place 
of a ground cover. 

In order to bring about the maximum absor])tion of rain 
water by the soil at the ])laee where it ai^tually falls, it is 
necessary to limit tht* rate at which this water reaches the 
surface* of the soil to prevent its rapid flt)w or movement over 
this surface, and to have the soil in such a condition that its 
absorptive ca})acity is at its maximum. The first of these is 
effectively ])erformed by a satisfactory ground cover, which, 
as already indicated, in part also assists in the other two. 

The rate of movement of water over the surface of the soil 
irrespective of the presence of a ground cover, will vary mainly 
in accordaiKie with the degree of slope of the area concerned. 
The steeper the slope the greatei" will be the rate of movement 
and the (greater, tlu'rcft)re, the net^essity for checking it. Also 
the steeper th(^ slojje and the greater the rate of flow, the less 
the time available for absorjdion, with the result the quantity 
of surplus water that can flow' off will be greater. To prevent 
erosion the free movement of this surplus water must be 
prevented and its removal controlled. In the past it was 
customary to lead this water off the land, in so-called drains 
by the easiest and quickest possible route, and no account was 
taken of the soil which went with it. More recently, however, 
the value of this soil has been realised and more and more 
frequent attempts have been made to prevent its loss and to 
recover it. To accomplish this it has been necessary to check 
the rate of flow of this water by flattening the gradient of 
drains and by constructing in them silt pits and locks and 
steps. The fact that if surface run-off' is prevented there will 
be no soil movement, is still insufliciently realised. The old 
idea that drains were required and should be designed to take 
watOT off the land as quickly as possible is obsolete. It has 
been replaced by the modem conception of drains as an 
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additional means of aiding the maximiim absorption of water 
falling on the land, as a means by which the removal of surplus 
water can be controlled, and as a means of collecting and 
returning to the land, silt which has been eroded from the areas 
above the drains and carried into them by surface water. The 
Soil Erosion (Committee (lonsidered that it was possible to 
control the movement of suidace water and stop the downward 
movement of surface soil by the use of ground cover ; drainage 
systems are to be regarded as a secotid line of defence against 
soil erosion. The first line of defence should b(‘ in front of the 
drains, and it should be efficient enough to render the drains 
unnecessary in all but the heaviest and most prolonged down¬ 
pours, or to ensure that the water whi(^h finds its way into the 
drains does not contain silt but is clear and colourless. 

Drairts are in universal use in tea and rul)ber plantations, 
though their dimensions, spacing and gradients vary con¬ 
siderably. The usual width and depth is 18 inches; the 
distance between drains varies with tlie steepness of the slope 
and with the rainfall, but it is usually between 25 and 85 feet. 
Gradients vary enormously ; th(i older type of so-called cojitour 
drains were often as steep as 1 in 7, biit tlu' average was probably 
1 in 20 to I in 80. The tendency in rectait years has been to 
reduce the gradient of new contour drains until slopes of 1 iii 
60 or even 1 in 120 are now found. 

Where drains are necessary their construction shovd<l be 
guided by scientific primiples, and their siz(^ and frecpiency 
should be determined by the maximum amount, of run-oflf they 
may be called upon to hold. It has been urged against deep 
drains and silt pits that in districts where the soil is of an 
impenetrable nature, the water per(K)lates very slowly into the 
ground and in the meantime furnishes breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes. In such districts it is necessary to make the 
drains and pits smaller and more frequent. 

In recent years various modifications have taken place in 
existing drains ; silt pits are perhaps the most common and the 
least eflScicnt. Their effective capacity for the retention of 
water and the collection of silt is confined to the pits themselves. 
Once they are full of water they cease for practical purposes to 
exist; the water in the drain flows unhindei-ed over them and 



































Fig. 3. Java Silt Pits 




















with the exception of the very coarse particles carries away 
any silt with whicih it may be charged. The fine clay fraction 
which constitutes the most valuable part of the soil requires 
24 hours to settle throiigh 12 inches of still water ; there is no 
chance of its settling with silt pits full of water and a down¬ 
ward flow of water still in progress. 

Cameron’s lock and step system, advocated by Mr. E. 0. 
Felsinger, is a distinct improvement; in effect it results in the 
conversion of the drain into a scries of silt pits separated by 
narrow walls. A quantity of water ecpial to the storage 
capacity of the basin thus formed, is luOd up in each section 
and the soil which it carries has an opportunity to settle. It 
is calculated that this system will hold 2 inches of rain before 
the spills overflow. 'Phere is no reason why the holding up of 
larger quantities should not be provided for by increasing the 
dimensions of the drains. 

A further improvement, which is subject to the same 
limitations however, is the following. 'Phe drain is divided 
by bunds as in the lock and stej) system but the sections between 
the bunds are excavate<l so as to be horizontal. I’he late 
Mr. f^ K. A. Dias evolved this method of regrading existing 
drains, which obviates the damage and expense caused by 
cutting drains on new traces. Under this method the old drain 
is transformed into a series of flat reaches separated by shallow 
spills, each section having a silt pit at its downstream end 
(Figs. 1 and 2). By this means the capacity of the system is 
increased and the forward rate of flow diminished. 

On gentle slopes and with an evenly distributed rainfall, 
the system of bunded catch-water pits advocated in Java may 
be sufficient to provide for the holding up of all the run-off 
water. Rows of pits are dug in contour lines across the slope 
(Fig. 3). 

Where main down drains exist for the removal of surplus 
water they should be improved in such a way as to reduce the 
rate of flow. A neglected down drain, especially in friable 
soil, becomes a gully which gradually eats its way into the hill. 
As the scour develops, it lowers the water-table of the slope 
and so effects fertility. The lowering of the water-table also 
results in a decrease of the absorptive power of the soil of the 




Mr. HorsfalTs step and water cushion system for prevention of scour in main down drains 
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slopo ow ing to the j)r‘osonee of air at hovels w'hich would ordinarily 
1)0 o(:cnpi('d by nioistnro. In recent years mneh time and 
money has been spent on the treatment of down drains by 
building I’t'vetmerits and cross walls and by paving their sides 
and beds. Much has been done also by planting the sides and 
beds with fern, eheddy and Paspaliim grass. These measures, 
useful as they are, only prevent the scouring of drains ; they 
do not reduce what is ofti'U a roaring torrent to the gentle 
cascade which is desirable. This can be accomplished by the 
(•onstruction of steps and the formation of w^ater cushions 
(small steps sloping backwards wdth a pi’ojecting lijr of earth 
or stoiK') ( Figs. 4 and d); l)y means of these the rate of flow 
is I'educed to a mini num and the w’ater drops vertically from 
OIK' stej) to thc' next instead of ca,scading. Mr. A. (}. D. Bagot 
has also devised a useful reverse slope system of reducing the 
rate' of flow' and inducing the dcjiosition of suspended silt in 
f)])en drains. This is accomplished by the con.struction of a 
series of steps w'ith a revi'rse .slo|)e along the (‘ourse of the 
('xisting drain (ride 'fhe T’ea Quarterly, 1030, Vol. TIT, pp. 
73-7() and 114-11 (i). 'I’his system breaks the continuous down- 
w'ard tlow' of t he contained waiter at each step and thus allows 
any susfieudcfl soil to settle. When dowm drains have been 
('roded to sncli an ('xtent that they have reached the gully stage, 
control of the velocity of waiter can be obtained only by the 
building of large and exjiensive (toss walls of stone. It is 
ira|)ortant in cases where main dowm drains are employed that 
they shoukl bi' properly sited in the natural folds on thc concave 
faces of the hill. 

Other works which aim at preventing the downward move- 
mc'iit of water and soil on Hlo|ies, and thus aid in controlling the 
1 ‘emoval of surplus water, are stone terraeing, the construction 
of contour and individual platforms and contour trench systems. 

Much excellent stone terracing has been done on tea and 
rubber estates and there is no doubt that it does arrest a large 
amount of downward movement of soil on slojies. The efficiency 
terraces depend more upon their frequency than on the height 
of the stone-work, which it H considered, should not be more 
than 18 inches in height, ticcasionally, however, much harm 
is done by water spilling over the tops of terraces and it is 
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therefore essential that stone terracing should be supplemented 
by measures designed to ensure maximum retention and 
absorption of water falling on the terraces. 

A very effective measure for this purpose consists in the 
planting of a continuous (single row) grass border along the 
sides, particularly the upper sides, of road and drain edges. 
I’hese can be established at a very small cost and, in time, 
grow higher and form a small bund or terrace as soil collects. 
Several types of u})right growing grass are suitable for this 
purpose, but in all cases they require to be closely planted. 
Paspalum dUatatvm is perhaps the most suitable for the purpose, 
though Guinea and Napier grass have also been used with 
success. Whatever type is used the grass will always require 
to be controlled and kejjt within bounds. The grass cuttings 
can be used as a surface mulch or fed to stoc-k. On account 
of less labour being involved and their lower cost a much larger 
area can be more quit^kly established in these grass border 
terraces than can be done in stone. The limits of the usefulness 
of stone terraces should be recognizeil. They are not regarded 
as a complete or efficient method of preventing soil erosion, so 
that undue reliance should not be jilaced upon them. Stone 
terraces are not used in coconut plantations but terraces two 
feet high constructed of husks are employed. In the cases 
of terraces of this type on apparently flat land, it has been 
noted that the soil movement had been suffident to deposit 
soil to the level of the top of the bund of husks. 

(kintour platforms are ctmsidered to be a ])rogressive method 
of oyiening new clearings and this system has j»roved its un¬ 
doubted benefits. In the more atlvanced 1930-31 rubber 
clearings opened under this system, only the large timber is 
removed at first, and lining and holing are done before the 
land IS finally cleared. The construction of the contour plat¬ 
forms is done immediately. The holes are refilled with top 
soil and the platform is constructed, so that the plant will be 
in the centre. The earth is removed from above the pegs and 
built up below them to form a platform. The platform 
slopes backwards into the hill, the inner edge being at least a 
foot below the outer. Small buttresses are left at intervals 
along the back of the platforms so that undue lateral movement 




Fig. 7. Contour Platforms in Rubber 



Fig. 8. Contour Platforms in Rubber showing water held up after 

heavy rain 



































Fig. 5. Mr. John Horsfall’s “ Step and water 
cushion system ” for main drain 



Fig. 6. Contour Platforms in Rubber 
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of water is prevented. Silt pits are iisnally dng at the back 
of the platform, and the platforms arc planted with cover crops 
which form a complete (iovcr cxccj>t for a space around each 
tree which is kept clean. 'I’here are no drains and the whole 
of the water falling on the land is absorbed (Figs, (i, 7 and 8). 

Individual contour platfortns are known to be in use on 
coconut plantations and a successful type which is easy of 
construction and effective iu use is indicated in Fig. 9. 

A contour tnnich system for opening a tea clearing in 
patna land has been (l(‘vised by Mr. Du Pre Moore. In this 
system the grass is not burnt off but is dug in and allowed to 
rot in mtu. In this way all the ])lant material is preserved 
fuid soil is protected from the beginning. Lt vel contour trenches 
are cut and the earth bunded abov(> the trenclu^s and con¬ 
solidated by beating, tlu' face being ndnforced by stone where 
this is available. In the course of time a terrace is formed 
and any extensive soil movement is prevented. Lining is 
done in the ordinaiy way so that the system is a contour one 
without the tea being actually planted on the contour. Any 
wash which takes |)lace is caught by the bund which thus 
initiates the terrace formation (Figs. 10 and 11). By means 
of this system all the water falling on the land is absorbed, and 
any soil movement is limited to the wash on itidividual terraces 
from the back to the front. Unless this system is reinforced 
by the use of a ground cover its use is considered to be limited 
to gentle and medium slopes. 

In the contour trench syst<nn evolved by Mr. Denham Till 
the size of the trenches is first calculated so that they shall be 
sufficient on any area to contain tin* run-off watt^r from the 
probable maximum downpoui- thereoji. A level trench of the 
required dimensions, usually 3 ft. l\y 3 ft., is cut at the base of 
the hill. Assuming that rubbei- is to be planted in rows 24 feet 
apart, the next trench, also hwel and of the same dimensions, 
is cut 24 feet from the centre of the first one and so on up the 
hill. The surface soil removed from the trench is thrown to 
the upper side and the subsoil to the lower side. The stibsoil 
is used to form a bund on the lower side; of the trench and 
creeping or other cover crops are grown on the bund. The 
trench is not filled in until immediabdy before planting, when 
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it is half filled with top soil. Any rain which has fallen between 
the time of trenching and that of planting will have replaced 
some of the original surface soil thrown above the trench, and 
this may be iruTeased by scraping the top soil from the ground 
above the trench until the requifsite depth of soil is obtained. 
If no cover crop is grown other than that on the bund, local 
erosion taking place between the trenches will result in the 
formation of a series of contour terraces. 

A good ground cover is of primary importance in the 
prevention of soil erosion, and the t^ontrol of free surface water 
is the next essential. 

The measure of next importance' is to ameliorate the soil 
so that it attains its maximum absorjitive capacity. The 
more water that is absorbed by the* soil tht^ less there is to run 
down the hill carrying soil with it. Up to a point, soil absorbs 
water to its advantage since it also absorbs air. Too much 
absorption will cause water-logging, but it is extrcnu'ly unlikely 
that water-loggijig will occur to any extent even on goitly 
undulating land excejA in areas near the coast and where the 
water-table is already high. On hill sides or sloping land the 
jiossibility of water-logging does not recpiire consideration, and 
the aim shoidd be to absorb the maximum amount ofw’ater 
on such slopes both for the prevention of erosion and for the 
benefit of the soil itself. The cultivation of the soil is thus a 
matter of importance as it affects absorption, percolation, and 
the retention of soil moisture. Deep cidtivation is preferable 
to superficial scraping, but while deep forking has a value in 
aiding absorption it will not prevent soil erosion. The results 
of ex])eriments have shown that plain envelope forking increases 
erosion. It is necessary, therefore, that forking should be 
supplemented by i)rotection of the surface of the soil and by 
green manuring. (Ireen manuring leads to the formation of 
humus which increases the water-ret.lining capacity of the soil, 
to the aggregation r»f soil particles by flocculation, and to the 
production of tilth. In this connection the advantages of green 
manures over artificial fertilizers should be noted. The latter 
add chemical salts to the soil, and their indiscriminate use 
may lead to the accumulation in the soil of alkaline or acid 
residues in such quantity that conditions which are adverse 
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or even toxic to the plant may be produced. Green manxxres, 
in addition to improving the soil physically, do not have this 
disadvantage and their presence may counteract the harmful 
effect ])rodue(‘(l hy excess of artificial manures. For this 
reason alone the inci eased use of green manures is advised. 

A soil which by exposure to the sun is beaked hard on the 
surface will naturally offer a freer run-off to rain water than 
one which is kept cool and moist by shade. Shade, therefore, 
has an important function in the prevention of soil erosion other 
than its main one of preventing the direct beating of rain on 
the soil. It rendcTs the soil more absoi’ptive by improving its 
])hysical struc^ture ; the ffret ‘that a moist soil absorbs water 
more readily than a very dry one is not generally appreciated. 
The leaf-fail and lop])ings are an additional asset which shade 
trees provide, and it is recommended that they be incorporated 
in the soil rather than left to form a mulch on the surface. 
I’he advantages of incorj)oration arc that the soil texture is 
improved and that fertility is increased if burying is done early. 
The improvement of texture leads to an increase of absorptive 
power and therefore to a diminution of surface run-off. Under 
natural conditions processes which result both in the formation 
and in the breaking-down of organic^ matter go on in the soil. 
According to the soil temperature the building-up process may 
proceed more ra]»idly than the breaking-down process, or vice 
versa. At low soil temperatures (those below 78^ Farenheit) 
there is normally an accumulation of organic matter in the 
soil, but at high soil temperatures a reduction of the organic 
matter content of the soil takes place. The nitrogen content of 
soils is closely related to their organit; matter content and it 
therefore follows that the nitrogen and organic matter content 
of soils increases as the soil temperature is reduced. The 
main source of the heat which causes increases in the temperature 
of the soil in CJeylon is radiation from the sun. Thus, the 
provision of shade to the soil, whether it be in the form or high 
shade or of low shade such as ground cover crops, has a marked 
effect in improving soil texture and soil fertility, and so in 
reducing soil erosion. Some indication of the degree to which 
soils with a high organic matter content ,can absorb and retain 
water may be appreciated when the following facts are con¬ 
sidered. ' One hundred pounds of dry sand can hold gallo;^ 
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of water, the same quantity of dry elay can hold 5 gallons of 
water, while the same quantity of dry humus can hold 19 gallons 
of water. The incorporation of organic matter with the soil 
is thus a positive mov^c in the direction of prevention and control 
of soil erosion. Surface mulching, by itself, is a neutral step 
which dt>c\s not take full advantage of the material at hand. 
Eroded soil contains jiarticles of various sizes and the greater 
])art of this soil material consists of clay jiarticles which are the 
most minute in size. Thest' are the most important (constituents 
of all soils as they ])rovide the available nutrients for the pla?ds. 
In cases where any erosion does take place it is extremely 
desirable that this very valuable part of the .soil shoidd not b(; 
lost to crop growth. Owing to the minute size of these (Toded 
])articles they are readily disturbed by tlu* beating action of 
rain on the soil surfacce, and are easily transportcHl and held 
in suspension by water. Evideiuce of this is to be seen in th(! 
muddy colour of many of the main streams and almost all the 
rivers of the Island ; the fine clay partick's being ludd in 
susiietision by the water impart to it the (charactccristic colours 
which these streams and rivers jxnssess. 'rhese minute clay 
particles, when once in suspension, settle or are deposited only 
very slowly c^ven in .still water. It is po.ssible, however, both 
in the soil and in water, to cau.se them to c()al('.s(ce and adlu‘r(> 
together to form com])ound aggregates of a largt'r size, humus 
being one of the commoiu'st naturally occuring substances which 
can cause the aggregation or flocculation of these minute soil 
particles. Wheji in a llo(!Culated state, the soil particles are 
taken into 8usi)ension by water less readily ; and from suspen.sion 
are more rapidly deposited. This flocculating action is therefore 
another extremely important way in which humus or soil organi(c 
matter acts in the reduction of soil ero.sion. The valuable soil 
jiarticlcs carried in suspension in the surplus run-off should be 
trapped, and returned to the site of their removal. In order to 
do this it is necessary to collect, trap, and bring to a state of 
immobility the run-off water so that the soil pai'ticles suspended 
in it may have a chance of settling. The collection and trai)ping 
of this surplus water is effected by means of the various types 
of silt pits, contour trenches and ijlatforms already described. 
Their size and frequency will depend upon the quantity of 
water that has to be held up, which again will depend upon 
local factors such as the amount and intensity of the rainfall, 
the efficiency of any existing soil cover and the absorptive 




Fig. 12. Weeding toots used in Ceylon 
Fig. 11. Mr. Du Pre Moore’s contour trenches after (a foot-rule is Included for comparison) 

a heavy shower «—Mamoty, b —Karandt, c —^Wooden Spear 
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capacity of the soil. Drains should not be considered a 
necessity unless the quantity of surj)lus run-off water is 
greater than can be dealt with economictally by silt pits, 
contour trenches, etc., and, when necessary, they should be 
designed so that they j)rovidc the maximum opj)ortunity for the 
deposition of suspended soil particles. This can be effected by 
reducing their gradient to the minimum and by the construction 
in them of the necessary steps, locks, spills and water cushions. 

The fertility value of the eroded and trans])orted soil 
particles is considered to be sufiieiently great to render their 
return to the area under cultivation extrenu'ly desirable. The 
accumulations in silt ]»its, contour trenehf's, drains, etc., render 
this easily possible after the water that was in them has been 
disseminated through i)ercolatioTi, absorption, etc. 

I’he regular return of this soil to the cultivated area will 
enable these silt traps to be maintained in an effective condition. 
The location or siting of them in the necessary places will 
reduce the distance this eroded soil has to la* transported back 
and thus save a considerable amount of labour and expense. 

The loss of the most valuable part of the soil through 
erosion has a cumulative effect of incalculable consequence if 
regarded in its proper pers])ective. If ]>ermitted to (iontinue 
in the future to the same degree as in the past, it will create 
problems of sufficient magnitude to cause an economic eaisis. 
These pi’oblems in the main are twofohl; loss of soil fertility 
and flood damage. Economic agiicultural prodmrtion depends 
upon the maintenance of soil fertility. The regular loss of 
the most valual'le fraction of the soil, at a rate which is con¬ 
siderably greater than that of the natural reproduction of this 
fertility, must have far reaching effects. It will reduce the soil 
of all the unpr<>tected elevated portions of the Island w'hicdi 
are under cultivation to such a state of infertility that in the 
course of time their cultivation will be uneconomic. The 
deposition of the eroded soil in the lower lying parts of the Island 
increase the liability of these areas to floods; and the damage 
which such floods cause is augmented, thus imposing more 
frequent or heavier calls upon a diminishing general revenue. 
The financial prosperity of Ceylon is dependent upon the ' 
prosperity of its agricultural production, which is dependent 
upon the fertility of its soil. The soil of f^lon is thus the 
natural capital of the Island, aiKii ^jf such \ital importance 
that every effort should be made to preserve it. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE TRADE IN 
CEYLON CITRONELLA OIL 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph.D.. 

AOKlCVLTUnAL CHEMIST 

T he question of ira|)roving the citronella oil industry 
in Ceylon has recently been receiving the serious atten¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Department. Of the two 
aspects of the problem, that of improving the quality and j'ield 
of oil by selection and cultivation is being proceeded with. 
The other, the marketing aspect, is to a large degree governed 
by the requirements of the trade. With the object of 
ascertaining what these requirements are so that a suitable 
programme of production research based thereon could be 
planned, the views of some of the leading exporters and dealers 
in the commodity locally were obtained. These opinions are 
embodied in the paragraphs that follow. 

Ceylon citronella oil is sold in two grades : ‘ ordinary ’ 
or f.a.q. (fair average quality) oil in which the bulk of the 
business is done (over 95 per cent, it is estimated), and ‘estate’ 
oil which is of superior quality. 

The former is almost invariably sold on the basis of a 
solubility test of the oil in alcohol, known as the Schimmel’s 
test. I’his test pc^rmits of the addition of petroleum products 
up to a limit of about 7 per cent. Buyers abroad are aware 
that Ceylon f.a.q. citronella oils are not pure oils, but generally 
adulterated with petroleum products. They are, however, 
prepared to purchase any quantities of these oils as long as they 
pass the Schimmel’s test. These oils are much in demand by 
the soap-making, cosmetic and cheap perfumery industries. 
In the opinion of all exporters and dealers of the commodity, 
the trad® does not require pure oU and will not generally pay 
more for it than for ordinary f.a.q. oU. Adulteration, though 
a bad i^actice, has therefore according to a large producer 
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“ no special significance to-day, as the industry has adjusted 
itself to this organised system of adulteration.” 

Exporters all agree that the present low market price of 
Ceylon citronella oils is not due to adulteration. Five years 
ago oil of identical (prality realised three times as much. The 
quality of the oil shipped to-day is considered generally superior 
to that shipped 25 years ago. The question of price is a matter 
of supply and demand and the ])resent low price of both Ceylon 
and Java oil is entirely due to overproduction in Java. This 
is clearly seen from the ex])ort figures. Thus while Java 
exported 815 tons and Ceylon 543 tons of oil in 1930, in 1934 
Java exported as much as 1,778 tons and Ceylon 687 tons. 

Estate quality oil is unadulterated eil and is generally 
sold on the basis of its total acety Usable content estimated 
as geraniol, with a minimum of 60 per cent. “ geraniol.” The 
demand for this oil is very small and several attempts made to 
popularise it have not met with any response on the part of 
the buyers. The premium paid for such oils is also small, being 
2 or 3 cents more per lb. than for ordinary f.a.q. oils. Samples 
of estate oils sent by two cxjiorting firms to two of the principal 
buyers of citronella oil abroad, were reported on as follows : 
“ This is quite a nice oil, but we wouldn’t pay more for it than 
for the ordinary f.a.q. oil,” and “ Very good oil, strong and 
exceptionally sweet odour; are not prepared to pay more than 
for supplies of usual quality.” It will thus be seen that the 
export of pure Ceylon citronella oils does not appear to offer 
any advantages to the Ceylon industry. 

Ceylon oil is distilled from two varieties of citronella 
grass {Cynihopogon nardm) : the lena battu and the rnaha 
pangiri which is a Java type. On Ceylon plantations the grasses 
are invariably mixed, but the former predominates. Pure lena 
battu oil has a “ geraniol ” content of 55-60 per cent, and Java 
oil an average of about 85 per cent. Java oil naturally fetches 
a better price on the world’s markets, but the differences are 
not always commensurate with the respective qualities of the 
oils as gauged by their geraniol contents. Most exporters 
consider that it would be unwise to abandon the production of 
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lena hatiu oil in favour of the Java type, for the following 
reasons:— 

(1) The oils are used for different purjwses : the Java 
oil for high grade scents and the Ceylon oil for soaps and 
cheap j)erfumery. There is accordingly a ready market for 
C-eylon f.a.q. oils. 

(2) If Ceylon exported oil of the Java quality, the severe 
competition that must ensue ndght result in a general decline 
of prices of oil of this quality, and a rise in price of (Ceylon 
quality oil. 

(3) It is by no means certain that mafui pangiri grass 
planted in Ceylon will give the same results as in Java with 
its rich volcanic soil. In actual practice it has been found 
that this grass requires a good deal more attention and more 
fretpjcnt replanting than levM baUu. It also lends itself to 
less frequent cutting and needs a more fertile soil than lena 
bnUu which grows on soils of the poorer ty])e, constituting 
70 to 80 per cent, of the citronella-growing area. 

The main line of work suggestt'id is the ira})rovement of 
th(! yield and quality of lena battu oil by selection, cultivation 
and manuring. 

In regard to the tests for citronclla oil, it is generally 
admitted that the Schimmel's test is by no means a suitable 
test for gauging either the purity or the quality of the oils. 
Occasionally pure oils fail to pass the test. ‘ It is, however, 
a rough and ready test for detecting gross adulteration of the 
oil with petroleum, and is thus considered suitable for the 
trade in f.a.q. oils. Adulteration with kerosene can be deter¬ 
mined with reasonable accuracy by the “ Raised Schimmel’s 
test.” Thej sale of local citronella oil on the “ geraniol ” basis 
is not considered practicable for a number of reasons. For 
one it is unnecessary with f.a.q. oils which form by far the 
greater proportion of the Ceylon oils exported; for another it 
would increase the price of the oil to the buyer and eventually 
react on the producer. Market oils, when required, are however 
sold on their “geraniol” contents. 

To siun up the present trade position; 
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The bulk of the business in f!eylon citronclla oil is done in 
what is known in the trade as f.aaj. oil. This oil is not 
necessarily a pure oil, but may be adulterated with pe^troleum 
products up to a point. It must, however, pass the Schimmel’s 
test. Adulteration therefore, within reasonable limits, is 
permissible. There is a ready demand for this oil, which has 
very definite uses. Buyers are not generally prej)arcd to pay 
more for pure oils (market oils), the demand for which is 
therefore very limited. The j)resent low ])rice of citronella 
oil is not due to adulteration but to over-production in Java, 
and the difference between that of Java and Oylon oil is normal. 
As Ceylon f.a.q. oil is well known to and accepted by the trade 
it would, it is considered, be a mistake to force any change on 
the trade not asked for by it. I’lie compulsory sale of oils on 
geraniol basis is considered impracticable and unnecessary so 
far as present trade requirements go. The improvement by 
selection, cultivation and manuring of the yield and quality 
of the lena hattu oil, tin* typical Cej'lon oil, is considered to offer 
greater possibilities than the production of oil of the Java typo 
{maha pangiri). One exporter considers that the local ])rice 
of citronella oil would improve if a preferential duty were 
allowed on Cejdon oils imported into the United Kingdom. 
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1. .Joachim, A. W. II.—ChcmicaJ Note.'* (<>). (Vyloii Citronella Oil 
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TERMITE INVESTIGATIONS 

This work is now divided l>etween tlu! Tea Rescnirch Tnstitnte and the 
Department of Agriculture in acf(ord*\nce with 1h(^ following tentative' 
arrangement:— The In.stitute’s Entomologist now deals withall enquiries and 
investigations relating to termites attacking tea, green manure and shade 
trees interplanted with tea and termites and other insects infesting buildings 
on estates where only tea is grown. Th<' Department's Entomologist is 
responsible for advisory and other work relating to termites affecting other 
crops and to those attacking all buildings other than those mtmtioned above. 
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AN AMENDED NOMENCLATURE OF SOME 
IMPORTANT ECONOMIC PLANTS 
GROWN IN CEYLON 

G. V. WICKREMASEKERA, Dip. Agric.. (Poona). 

A. I. C. T. A. (Trinidad) 

I N recent years tlie critical examination of plants has resulted 
in many alterations to botanical names. Unless the latest 
accepted nomeiu^lature is known the perusal of present day 
scientific literature is liable to be confusing. 

The list has been prepared for the guidance of those 
interested. Familiar synonyms, popular names and, wherever 
possible, local vernacular names have been indicated. 

To avoid (confusion, it is desirable when labelling plants 
or when any reference is made to plants by their latest 
accepted names to indicate, within brackets, the familiar 
synonyms, etc. 

1. Aberia Qardneri Clos. 

{Dovyalis hebecarpa Warb.) 

Ketambilla (8). fVylon Gooseberry. 

2. Achras zapota Linn. 

(Achras sapota Linn.) 

Sapodilla. 

3. Almrites molv,ccana (Linn.) Willd. 

(.4. Forst.) 

Rata-kelcuna, Td-kekuna (8). Candle nut. 

4. Ananas comosus (Linn.) Merr. 

{A. sativus Schult. f.) 

Annasi (8). Pine-apple. 

5. Annona linn. 

{Anona linn.) 
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This alteration applies to all species, including the 
following:— 

A. cherimoUa Mill. Cherimoyer. 

A. glabra Linn, Alligator pear. 

A. muricata Lixm. Katu-anoda (S). Sitka (T). Somsop. 
A. reticulata Linn. Anoda (S). Ramsitha (T). Bullock’s 
heart, custard apple. 

A. squamma Linn. Sugar apple. 

6. Artocarjms communis Forst, 

(.4. incisus Linn, f, A. incisn Linn, f.) 

Del (S). Breadfruit. 

7. Artocarpus integer (Thumb.) Merr. 

(A. integrifolins Linn. f. A. integrifolia Linn. f. 

A. integra Merr.) 

Isos (8). Jak. 

8. Bamhusa multiple^ Raeusoh. 

{B. nana Roxb.) 

Dwarf or Chinese bamboo. 

9. Benincasa hispida Cogn. 

( B. cerifera Savi.) 

Alupuhul (S). Puchini (T). Ash pumpkin. 

10. Bombax rmlabaTicum DC. 

{Gossampinus malabarica DC.) 

Katu imbul (S). Silk or red cotton tree. 

11. Cajanus cajan (lAnn.) Millsp. 

{C. inodorus Medic. C. indicus Spreng.) 

Rata-thora (S). Thavarai (T), Dhal. Pigeon pea. 

12. Camellia sinensis (Linn.) Kuntze. 

(Thea sinensis Linn.) 

Tea. 

13. Oanangium odoratum King. 

{Cananga odmata Hk. f. and I’h.) 

Wana-sapn (S). Ylang Ylang. 

14. Carma edxdis Ker-Gawl. 

But-sarana (S). Edible canna. 
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15. Ceiba peniondra Gaertn. 

{Eriodevdron anfmctnmum. DC.). 

Imhul, Pulun-Lmbul (S). Kapok. Silk cotton. 

15. Citrus paradisi Mac*, f. 

(( 7 . maxinid var. uvamrpa Merr. and l^ee.) 

Gra])e frnit. 

17. Coleus parvijlorus Bo nth. 

{C. tuberosus Benth.) 

Jnnnlfi (S). Country potato. 

18. Delomx regia Rafin. 

{Poineimia regia Boj. ox Hook.) 

Flamhoyanto. 

19. Dolichos biflorus Linn. 

(I), mtijlorux Lam.) 

Kollii (S). Horse gram. 

20. Dolichos hosei Craih. 

(Vigna oligospcrma Bakfu.) 

21. Duranla repens Linn. 

{!). plumieri daoq.). 

22. Eugenia aromatica (Linn.) Baill. 

{E. caryophyllnia I’hnmb.) 

Karabu (8). Ka.raw.hu (T). Cloves. 

23. Eugenia, braMliensis Lam. 

{E. Michelii Lam. E. uniflora Linn.) 

Brazil cherry. 

24. Eugenia ciimini (Linn.) Merr. 

{E. jambolana Lam.) 

Maha dan, Madan (8). Naval, Peru naval (T). 

26. Feronia limonia {lAnxi.) Swingle. 

{F. ele/phantum Correa, Limonia acidissima Linn.) 
Diivul (S). Vila, Vilatti, Magaladikkuruntu (T). 
Elephant apple. Wood apple. 

26. Flncourtia indiCM (Burm. f.) Merr. 

( F. ramordchi L’H^rit.) 

Uguressa (S). KatukaU, Karumurukki (T). 
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27. Glirmdia sepium (Jacq.) Steiid. 

(G. waculnta, H.B.K.). 

Note. —colours of the flowers vary ; sometitoes they are 
striped or blotched, in which c!ase they are referred 
to the form macvl^dta Urb. 

28. Glycine max (Linn.) Merr. 

{G. soya Sieb. and Ziicc., Soya hispida Maxim.) 
Soybean. Soya. 

29. TAtchi chinensis Sonner. 

(Nephelium litchi Camb.) 

Litchi. 

30. T/iiffa cylindricu (Lonr.) Roem. 

(L. aegypliacct Mill.) 

Niyan-v)ela-h)ln (S). PiJeku, P!chuM'u{T). Loofah. 

31. Madhuca long!folia (Linn.) McBride. 

{Uassia longlfolia Linn.) 

3fe.e (S). Jlnppai (T). 

32. Morivga ohifera Lara. 

{3f. pierygospermn (laertn.) 

Mamnga (S). Drumstick tree. Jforse radish tree. 

33. Ncluwhiurn nneiferum Gaert.n. 

[N. speciosmn ^Villd.) 

Nellun (S). Tamarai (T). Sacred bean. Lotiis. 

34. Nympham nouchali, Burra, f. 

{N. Lokis Linn.) 

Olu, Et-olu (S). Water lily. Egyptian lotus. 

35. Ocimum, cxinum Sims. 

{0. americanum Linn. 0. album. Roxb.) 

Hin tala (S). Kanchan-Karai (T). 

36. Paspalum urinllei Steud. 

(P. Zarraw-agai Arechav.). 

37. Persea amerixana Mill. 

(P. gratisaima Gaertn.) 

Etpera{^). Aivakoya{T). Avocado, Alligator pear. 
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38. Phaseolm aureiis Roxb. 

(P. radiulm Linn. P. max. Linn.) plant erect. 

Mun, Muneia {E). Chnippayaru (Y:). Green gram. 
Mxxng bean. 

39. PhusexAus mungo Linn. 

{Phaseohis max. Linn.) plant procumbent or twining. 
Uhmdu (S). Ulmdlm (T). Black gram. 

40. PifheceUohimn saman Benth. 

(Pithecolobium mnmn Bentli. Enieroldbiwn saman Prain.) 
Penikaral, Peni-mimi (8). Inga (T). Rain tree. 

41. Sesamum orientaleAAnn. 

{8. ivdicum Linn.) 

Td-k(la (8). EUa (T). Gingelly. 

42. Spondias yrnnata (Linn, f.) Kurz. 

{8. magnifera Willd.) 

Kniharella. (8). Ampallai (T). Hog plum. 

43. Trachyspermum arnmi Sprague. 

{Carum Mpticum, (j. B. Clarke) 

Ajawan Asambadam (T). 

44. Trachyspermum rosdmrghianium D.C. Sprague. 

{Carum roxburghiamm, C. B. Clarke) 

4P>. Vetiveria zizanoides Nash. 

(Andropogon rnnrmitv.s Retz. A. sguarrosus Linn, f.l 
8ewandara (8). Vetiver (T). Khas-Khas, 

46. Vigna ungmcnhta (Linn.) Walp. 

( r. sinensis Engl.) 

Me-lcaral (S). Cowpea, 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 


BUNCHY TOP DISEASE OF BANANAS* 


T he bunchy io]> epiphyioiic in l)anana i)lanfalions in New Soutli Wales 
during the period 1922-1027 furnislies Uk* most spc'ctacular instance 
of intense e(*onomic stress yet (caused b\^ a ])lant disease in Australia. 
Although banana culture at this time did not oonstiiutii an extensive industry, 
it had expanded rapidly as a jiost-war closer settlement dev(‘lopm(‘nt and was 
the sole means of livelihood of approximately one thousand families in N(*w 
South Wales, as well as supporting im])ortant subsidiary industries. It 
was also a highly capitalised industry in which lli(‘ Repatriation T)e|)artment 
had invested generously, and which land salesimm had ‘‘ boomed so much 
that bearing plantations realised as much as £300 p(‘r acre and virgin boulder- 
strewn slopes changed hands at £150 per acre as plantation sites. Such 
capital outlays may have been justified had not bunchy top intervened, since 
with the ruling high prices for banana fruit good in(‘onu‘s were made* and the 
towns of Tweed Pleads, Murwillumbah and Mulluinbimby Wfuit through a 
period of prosperity of tlu^ gold-rush type. 

The bum^hy top disease mad(‘ its ap])('arance in ])lantations during the 
early stages of d(‘velo|)m(‘nl of tli(‘ industry, in all probability being introduced 
in 1913 by the planting of infectiKl banana sucIots imported from Fiji. By 
1922 there were approximately 5,500 acres jiIanttHl to bananas in New vSouth 
Wales and bunchy top was then regar<le<I as a S(Tious menaces to the' industry. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made by the Nenv South Wahns Government to 
check the spread of the disease by the establishnu'nt of buifeu* ’’ zones Ixdweon 
affected and unaffected areas, but by 1925 tin* an'a under bananas had dwindled 
to 1,500 acres and production had decri'ased from 433,000 tropical (15 
bushels) cases in 1922 to (50,000 tropical easc.s in 1925. Fully 90 per cent, of 
the land in banana culture in 1922 cc^astxl product ion and owing both to its 
highly capitalised condition and spocialis(?d nature, Vxdng mairdy hilly, stony 
land, there was no other crop which would replaci' bananas, at least, on the 
same lucrative basis. Many individuals who IukI invested in banana growing 
were faced with financial ruin and much unemployment prevailed among 
plantation workers and those engaged in the subsidiary industries of haulage, 
case-making, etc. The Government lost heavily on account of failure of 


"••By C. J. M.Sc., B.Sc., Agric. Plant Pathologist, Department of Agrieiilturo 

Sydney, ia The Journal of the Australion Institute of Agricultural *S’cu'r;ce, Vol, 2, No. 1,, 
Mareh, 193.6 
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Soldiers’ Settlement s(^hemes in the affected areas and fall of rail freight, 
income taxes, etc*. 

In 1924-25 an inv('stigation of the disease as a co-opc^rative project of 
the (jiov(wm(*nts of th(» (Jommonwcialth. New South Wales and QucHmsland, 
d<*monstrat^Ml that bunchy top was a virus disease which was disseminated 
by the planting of infected suckers, and that the banana aphid, Pentalonia 
nigronervosa, was the chicd’ and possibly only insect vector. Examination 
of the contributory factors to the c^piphytotic indicated that while this insect 
was an important agcait in natural transmission of the disease, the part it 
had played in the downfall of the industry was equalled in importance by 
the c‘xist(mce of larger numbers of centres of infc^ction which had Ix^cm established 
by planting of infect(>d suckers over wide areas. This, together with 
observations that the bunchy top virus had a narrow host range while the 
vector had limited fe(*ding habits, and that the situation was not complicated 
by the existem^* c)f wild hosts in the affc^cti^d territory, made possible the 
formulation of control nu^asures for district application. Tlu^se involvc^d 
registration of plantations, eradication of iliseased plants and controlled 
replanting witli known disease-free stock. 

It was thought that a scheme of this type would collapse^ if left entirely 
to the goodwill of tlu^ planters, and in 1927 proclamations and regidations 
were gazetted under the New South Wales Plant Diseases Act 1924, pro- 
claiming quarantine' an^as and governing movement of siuhers from one 
district to another, permits to plant, and })ro(;c^lure in connection with tlu^ 
(eradication of diseased j)Iants. Since November, 1927, the banana industry 
in New 8:)uth Wales has been under Government control, but this (jontrol 
has l>een mainly one of guidance rather than policing, and th(^ succ^ess 
which has attended efforts to rehabilitak^ the industry must be attributed 
as much to the co-operation of plankrs and their organisations as to any 
other influence. Use has certainly been made of the law courts in (mforcing 
the control regulations but the numl>er of prosecutions has l)eon comparatively 
small. 

Eradication of diseased plants appeand to the most diffi(nrlt problem 
in the control programme but since many plantations, being totally infected 
were worthless and as stock had over-run and eakn down many others, this 
portion of the schenn^ was carried out with less trouble than was anticipated. 
It is noteworthy that the New South Wales Government was not called ui)on 
to provide funds directly for eradication. The division of the affected areas 
into zones,” which to some extont demarcated badly affected districts 
from lightly affected ones, allowed discrimination in administration of the 
regulations and enabled eradication and replanting to proceed with a minimum 
of friction. 

In 1927, representative banana growers in the various districts were 
elected to committees under the title of zonal committees to assist the 
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Department of Agriculture in the application of the regulations and in February, 
1928, four fiilhtime inspectors were appointed as officers of the Department 
to supervise eradication and tin; issue of permits for restocking. At a latcjr 
date the duties of tlie zonal committees were absorbed by the various branches 
of the Banana Growers’ Federation, and as tin? industry grew additional 
Goveniment inspectors were appointed. 

The control campaign early show(>d signs of Ixnng successful and gave 
encouragement for its continuance. Suckers for restocking in the first instance 
came mainly from known disease-free areas in Queensland and later from 
disease-free zones in New South Wales. Bunchy top did not appear for some 
years in most of the control-j)lant(‘d plantations. During tlu' first two years 
of reconstrindion of the industry the area planted was not extensive, which 
is attributable to the hesitancy of growers to invest money in banana growing 
whil(‘, the mcmiory of tin* ravagt^s of bunchy top was still fresh. This was 
p(^rhaps fortunate* for the control scheme as it gav(^ time for more complete 
eradication before the heavy })lanting j)eriod arrived. The accompanying 
table, compiled by Mr. H. W. Eastwood, Senior Fruit Instructor and 
Officer-in-Charg(‘ of eradic^ation and rej)lanting, indi(uites the rate of expansion 
of banana growing from 1928 onwards. 


Tabic showing Banana Acreage and Production in New South Wales, 
1928-35. 


Year 


Production 

d crcH (Tropical (kises ) 


1928 . .. 1,992 74,703 

1929 .. .. .. 3,340 81,455 

1930 .. .. .. 4,959 117,120 

1931 .. .. .. (>,25() 21 (>,750 

1932 .. .. .. 7,443 408,370 

1933 .. .. .. 12,840 498,094 

1934 .. .. .. 22,287 875,807 

1935 .. .. .. 20,133 1,208,839 


Until 1932 the growth of the industry was gradual and very little bunchy 
top was to l)e found in th(‘ newly established plantations. A new difficulty 
presented itself, however, just when both growers and the Governnumt were 
feeling proud of the accomplishment of rcibuilding a ruined industry. High 
prices for banana fruit prevailed during the winter of 1932 and a “ banana 
boom ” commenced, resulting in tlu^ planting of another 9,043 acres in the 
spring of 1933. Such rapid extensio?? of the area under bananas was viewed 
with alarm by the Government as it was obvious that overproduction of 
must result and that atkuidaait low returns woidd make many plantations 
unpayable. The Government had no statutory powers ^ prevent the 
planting of healthy bananas and could only issue warnings of the dangers 
involved. It was feart^d that the bunchy top control scheme would be 
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^riously cliallenged by nnremiiiiorative returns to growers ; in fact in 1934, 
when the dt'ipression in prices of banana fruit commenced, plantation labour 
was greatly curtailed and there was noticeable a marked increase in neglect 
of deloction and eradication of diseased plants. 

F]ven before this period of overproduction, in 1933, a slight increase in 
the prevalence of bunchy top was apparent. Success in maintaining 
plantations free from th(^ disease in the past made some growers indifferent 
to the dangers of bujichy top, and this together with the fact that plantations 
established in 1928 and 1929 were now becoming less productive, led to 
considerabhi neglect in promptly dealing with diseased plants. There were 
no si'rious out bn'aks, however, until 1935 when low prices had been operating 
for some time and many plantations had bec^ome as much a liability as an 
asset. Bunchy top again called for sjKicial action and increased vigilance 
on the part of the inspectors. 8ueh outlm^aks have not so far imj:)erille<i the 
industry but ,tlu\y have served as a warning that bunchy top must still be 
reckoned witli an<l that the fullest co-operation is netjcssary in combatting it. 

The bunchy top (control campaign provides an inte;resting demonstration 
of field control of a virus disease^ and may be noted also as an instance of 
successful apidication of legislation in plant disease control. Virus diseases 
rank amongst the most important maladies affecting crop plants and are also 
perhaps the most troublesonu* to combat. The probh^ras they create are 
intensified by tlieir insect vt^ctor })hases which appear to offer insuperable 
barriers to solution. In gt^iuTal, the method of attacking virus diseases is 
simple but laborious, d('pendiug prunarily on the prompt detection and 
rcMUoval of dist'ased jdants to reduce sourctss of infection. In very few instances 
only (^an use; be made of n^sistant varieties. The application of control 
m(^asur(‘S on a district s(^ale, as has bt^eii done with bunchy top, is unusual and 
would bo practicable in the casi^ of very few virus (lis(‘ases. The narrow host 
range of bumliy top and abs(vnce of wild hosts arti the factors mainly responsible 
for the success which has been achieved. Localisation of the banana industry 
in New South Wales t-o limited territory has, liowc^ver, also been important 
since it has assistetl growm's in becoming well organised and has fostered 
oo-operation with the Government. 
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A NEW DISEASE OF THE DAHLIA* 


(Note ..—The following article was written when the disease of dahlias caused 
by Entylomu dnhliac was first recorded in England, in Speci¬ 

mens of the disease have beea recently receiv(?d from a bungalow 
garden in Kotmale and the article is now reproduced in order to 
warn growers of dahlias that the disease is pres(?nt ip Ceylon. 
Prompt action on the lines suggested below will prevent the disease 
from gaining a firm foothold in the Island and will lu^lp to keep 
out a troublesomi*- and unsightly disease. 

The illustration in the original papiT could not be reproduced 
satisfactorily and the jilate illustrating the article is from a 
photograph of diseased leaflets obtained locally.—M.P.) 

I F one consults the relevant foreign ].)lant dis(‘ase lit(‘rature it will l>e found 
that the Dahlia is subject abroad to attack l)y a considerable number 
of fungi and by some bacti^ria. In our own phytopathological books 
and pajH^rs, however, this plant, as a host for fungus attack, is consj)icuous 
by its absence, and complaints arc rarely received. Sclerotinia Sclerotiorum, 
(Lib.) de Bary, has however, been recorded as destroying Dahlia roots in 
storage in this country, just as it destroys Jerusalem Artichokes, Carrots, etc., 
but even this disease is not very common. 

Our growers of Dahlias, therefore, will regret to learn that their former 
freedom from fungous diseases is now tlireateiied by the recent api)earance in 
our midst of a new disease which promises, if allowed to run unchecked, to 
cause considerable trouble. It takes the form of a leaf-spot, which usually 
becomes pronounced on tho older leaves (including the stalks) when the season 
of growth is fairly well advanced, and when the plants are beginning to flower. 

The spots are evident on botli sides of the leaves. They are rounded in 
outline, except where they abut against a substantial vein, and have a 
well-defined margin. They vary from about one-sixteenth to one-quarter-of- 
an-inch in diameter, and when numerous they coalesc^e, forming rather large, 
insular blotches in which, however, the original individual spots may still 
be recognised. At first the spots are pale green or yellowish in colour ; as 
they get older and enlarge, the centre of each spot becomes grey or brownish- 
grey, owing to the death of the tissue ; and at this stage the spots show the 

»By Geo. H. Pethybridge, in The GardenerChronicle, Series III, Vol. LXXXIV, 
p. November, 19^8 
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central dead tissue surrounded by a sort of halo, well seen if tne affected leaf 
be viewed by transmitted light. Finally, the spots turn wholly brown, or 
greyish-brown, and have a darker brown line running round the margin. 
In leaves that have yellowed, the spots are very conspicuous, the more so since 
they are sometimes surrounded by, or situated near, a certain amount of tissue 
that still retains its green colour. No mould growths or fungus fructifications 
are readily visible on either the upper or lower surfaces of the spots ; and the 
central dead tissue becomes quite brittle when dry and often falls out partially 
or completely, thus giving the leaf a shot-hole appearance. 

The various shades of greens and browns (exhibited by leaves attack(*d 
in such a fashion are notoriously difficult to represcuit by photography, but 
the accompanying illustration is an attempt to show the stale of 
affairs produced by this disease in a case of rather advanced and severe attack. 
It will he clear that not only is the appearam^e of the plants rendered vc?ry 
unsightly, but the loss of green food-manufa(‘turing tissue is bound to at^t 
adversely on the vigour of the plants in the long run. 

Th(^ fungus that causes the disease is one of the smuts and lias h(‘,en naim'd 
Entyloma dahlias, by Sydow. True, the symptoms jircduccd an' not at all 
like those one is accustomed to associate with smut attack, such as mal¬ 
formations and the production of masses of black, soot-like powder in sorm^ 
part of the host, d.g., the smuts of Cereals, or those of the Onion, Gladiolus, 
Anemone and Violet. Nevertheless, in its mode of life and rt'prodnotion, 
Entylorna dahliae closely resemble other smut fungi, and several members 
of the genus are responsible for tie production of spots on the leaves of 
various jilants, notably Lesser Celandine, Poppy, Golden Saxifrage, Forget- 
me-not, Scentless Mayweed and Marigold. 

Microscopical ('xamination of the affected tissue of the Dahlia leaf discloses 
tlu' presc'ncc of numerous light brown, smooth, thick-walled, approximately 
spherical spores, that have been derived frem a sparse, somewhat evaiKiScent 
mycelium or spawn. Theses sj)orcs arise and rt'main between the cells and 
on germination, each produces a tubular outgrowth which proceeds to the 
surface of th(? leaf. Having arrived there, the tip of the tulx^ projects slightly 
through a stoma (or breathing-pore) and develops a crown, or rosette, of 
mycelial segments from which secondary spores, or sporidia, are prcduc(id 
in considerable numlK;rs, These sporidia may conjugate, and secondary 
sjMjridia are produced from them. It is by the distribution of these sporidia 
and secondary sporidia—th(^y arc easily wafted away or splashed by the rain 
to other parts of the same leaf, or to other leaves—that the disease is spread 
during the season. Damp weather and a shady position are favourable to 
the diseases, which, under such conditions, may roach almost epidemic pro¬ 
portions. The spores lying within the tissue of the spots may germinate as 
soon as they are ripe, hut many of them remain as resting spores afte the leaf 
has di^, and they germinate the following season. Dead, affected leaves 
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should therefore be looked upon as the source from which .the disease reappears 
each season. Cactus Dahlias are said to b(» mon? susceptibl(' to attack than 
Pompons ; and, while no varieties d<*rived from Dahlia variabilis are known 
to be absolutely immune, yet those deriv(»d from D. Merckii have apparently 
remained free from the disease. 

Entyloma daJdiar was first found by Pole Evans, in Natal, in 1911, on 
D. variabilis, and it was descril)ed and named by 11. and P. Sydow in 1912. 
Its presence in Europe was first detechid by Sternon, in Belgium, in 1918. 
It was noted in Holland in 1920, in France^, in 1922 or 1929, in Germany in 1924, 
and Czechoslovakia in 1920. It aj)p(‘ars to Iiave Ikhui seevn in England at least 
a y(^ar ago, for, ac^cording to information re(*eiv(‘d, it was sent to Mr. .1. Rams- 
bottom from Worplesdon in 1927 ; but ii]) to now its presence^ does not app(^ar 
to have been recorded by publication. 

Th(‘ first s])ecifn<‘ns of dis(‘as(‘ that the pn^sent writer had the 
o])portuiiity of inspeu^ting wen* receiv(‘d at th(‘ Ministry of Agricuilture's Plant 
Pathological Laboratory in August, last from Mr. J. Rees, Advuser in Agri¬ 
cultural Botany, University (’oll(‘ge, Cardilf; and tht^y W(^re obtained from the 
Duffryn (hardens, St. Nicholas, (dainorganshire. It was stated that the 
disease had been present i\u^\v for the f)ast two ()r thre(^ years, and aj)p(^ared 
to be causing considerable damage. A s(*cond eas(» was n'ported in September 
last by Mr. W, Bucldin, adviser in My(‘ology at the University of Reading, 
who had diagnosed it on j)lants submitted to him l>y Mr. A. d. (k>bb. University 
Ij(^cturer in Horticulture, from Shinfitdd. lu^ar Reading. Doubtless it exists 
in other centres and, attention having once been aroused, the disease will 
probably be recognised in them and dealt with. 

The object of the present note, inde(‘d, is to dirc‘ct atUuition to this new 
di.sc»,ase, so that it may be dealt with so proinjdly as possibh*, if and when it 
puts in an apjjearance. The situation at pn'simt cannot described as 
alarming, but it would certainly appear that the disease is capable of causing 
much trouble, and if it can be nipped in tln^ bud,” so much the better. 
The method of controlling it is the old-fashioned an<l ofttui despised one of 
(jollecting and dc^stroying (preferably by fire) all the spotted leaves, including 
any that may remain attached to the plants when lifted for winter storage, 
Hin(?e they contain the resting spores of the fungus. Those who do not apply 
this simple rule of gardtm hygiene in their work must not be surprised if the 
disease, like others, gets out of hand with them. 

No exact exin^rimental attempt to combat the disease directly by spraying 
api)ear to have been made, but, in Germany, spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
or with lime-sulphur solution, has In^on recommended. Such spraying should 
be carried out at intervals during spring and early summer, and preferably 
after removal and destruction of any spotte<l leaves that may be presimt. 
Liming and digging the soil deeply have also been recornriujiided, while Dahlias 
rfiould be planted so early as is feasible and safe in an open, airy situation, 
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avoiding over-crowding, and in a position so far removed as possible from 
one in which the Entyhma disease may have appeared during the previous 
season. 

{Note ,—Since the above article was written, workers in England have shown 
that the disease can be controlled by spraying with a standard 
fungicide, such as Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur. In Ceylon, 
where the seasonal variation of temperature is not so marked as 
in temperate climates, spra 3 dng would be necessary throughout 
the year, if the disease were once established and if the growers 
wished to keep it completely controlled. Growers of dahlias, 
therefore, are warned to keep a sharp look-out for the disease and, 
should it appear, are requested to inform the Mycologist, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Peradeniya, who will be pleased to assist 
them to stamp out the disease before it becomes too widespread to 
be eradicated easily.—M.P.). 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Tlie Editor, 

Tropical Agriculturist, 
Peradoniya. 


Teldeniya, 

29th January, 1937. 


Dear Sir, 

We now hear a gn^at deal al)out Roselle. Can you please give some 
notes on its cultivation ? What are the districts most suited to extensive 
cultivation of Roselle ? 

Thanking you. 

Yours faithfully, 

U. J3. Elle})ola. 


NOTE BY EDITOR 

Supplies of this prodiu^t from established sources have brought the 
market to saturation point and in the circumstances the Research Committee 
of the Agricultural Department has advisi'd the Director not to proceed with 
experiments with the production of this article. 
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COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


MinuteH of tJie thirty-fifth meeting of the Board of Management held 
(l)y courtesy of Mr. C. H. Collins, (LC.S.) in the office of the Deputy Financial 
Secretary, New Secretariat, Colombo, on Thursday, December 10, 1936. 

Present, —Mr, E. Rodrigo, Acting Director of Agriculture, in the Chair. 
Messrs. C. H. Collins, C.C.S., Treasury Representative, O. B. M. Choyne, 
A. R. Ekanayake, 1). D. Karunaratne, J.P., Wace de Nies<\ H. M. Reries, 
C. Pandittesekere, J.P., U.P.M., Gate Mudahyar A. E. Rajapakse, O.B.E., 
M.S.C., Dr. R. Child, Director of Research, actol as Secretary. 

MINUTES 

The minut-(‘S of th(^ previous meeting held on October 2, 1936, which had 
been circulated to Board Members were confirnuid. 

STAFF 

(a) Technical AssisUint io Technological Cheniist. —The Board unanimously 
a(!ce])ted the recommendation of the Director of Research that Mr. Mylva- 
ganam, B.Sc., be appointed to the vacant post of Technical Assistant to 
the Technological Chemist. 

(b) New Field Assistant. —It was agreed to advertise this vacancy at 
once. 

FINANCE 

The statement of Receipts and Payments for the (^uatter ended September 
39, 1936, was ajiproved. 

BUILDING SUB-COMMITTEE 

The minutes of the thn‘.e meetings held by this Sub-Committee on 
Novemb(?r 6, 20 and 30 had been circulatol to ail mpnH)ers of the Board of 
Management. These minutes included all of the Sub-Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations. 

New Building for Battery Room and Store. —It was decided to accept 
tlu^ Sub-Committee’s recommendation that a building be crectc^d to include 
a battery room, two large stores and an office for the Estate Superintendent 
and a Supplementary Estimate under Capital Exjienditure A was sanctioned 
for 1937. 

It was decided that tenders should be called for as early as possible. 
The Chairman ^as authorist?d to advertise for tenders as soon as the plan and 
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specificiatioTiB wore available, and to eommiinieato them to the Board of 
Management for selection. 

BicycU Shed for Junior Staff. —^TIk^ Director of Besoarch was authorised 
to prepare an estimat(* for this item for consideration at the next meeting of 
the Board of Management. 

Hostel for Staff and. Stwlents .—The Board agreed witli the Sub-Committee 
that no action should be taken with this item until any (;lear n(>c(issity arosf^ 
for its further consideration. 

Other items of the Sub-Commitk^e’s report were held over, 

JUNGLE SUB-COMMITTEE 

This committee held a meeting on November 20, 1036, and the minutes 
of this meeting had been circulated to all memlx 3 rs of the Board. 

The (chairman said that he thought that, following the Siib-CJommittee’s 
recommendations, Mr. Samarakkody’s suggestion need not be considered 
furtlu^r. The Board concurred. 

Dr. Child n^porkd that the Geneticist and Soil Chemist had visited another 
area mentionexl in Hcttipola, and were of opinion it was not suitable for 
experimental purposes owing to its distance from Bandiri})puwa Estate. 

The Chairman said that it seemed necessary therefore to return to tlie 
consideration of Matmalagara. Estate. Tt was decided to follow the Sub- 
CommittiHi’s recommendation that an independent valuation should b(» 
obtained. 

Mr. De Niese was afraid that the establishment of the Scheme’s second 
station also in the Chilaw area might cause some dissatisfaction in the other 
cof?onut districts in the Island, particularly in Kurunegala. The Board 
thought, however, that convenience of administration from Bandirippuwa, 
in view of the comparatively limited staff and resources of the Scheme, should 
outweigh other considerations. At the same time the Staff should not over¬ 
look Mr. Waoe de Niese’s point and as much atkmtion as possible should be 
given to all coconut districts. 

ESTATE 

The Estate Progress Reports for September, Octoln^r and Novoml)er, 
1936, were approved by the Board. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHEME 

The Chairman said that both he and the Director of Research felt that 
meetings of the Board of Management had hitherto been too much confined 
to purely financial and administrative details, and that the Board should l)e 
given more opportunity at these meetings to discuss and take a direct part 
in the experimental policy of the Scheme. The Director of Research, he 
continued, was of opinion that the technical staff would welcome the interest 
^nd co-operation of the Bosrd in their work^ and he himself thought that it 
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would be desirable for every major experiment to be approved by the Board 
before its initiation and reported on from time to time. As a preliminary 
to this policy the Director of Rc^aearch had prepared a statement, which was 
tabled, of the pubUoationa of the Scheme to date and he would present for 
discussion at the next meeting a statement of th(i major experiments in progress 
or contc^mplatt^d. The (Chairman continued that it was hoped that the 
Board Members would thus feel that tliey were not concerned merely with 
passing the necessary financial resolutions, but also with exercising their 
function of deciding the technical policy of the Scheme. 

Dr. Child, in connection with the publications of the Scheme, said that 
it was his opinion, as the Scheme’s Director of Research that the Scheme is 
somewhat too small to undertake the regular publication of a journal of its 
own, and the policy had been to publish articles in'" The Tropical Agriculturist 
and elsewhere and to issue reprints of these articles. The publication of a 
series of popular leaflets had been recently commenced, and also of a series 
of notes in “The Tropical Agriculturist “ on matters of interest which could 
not be incorporated in longer articles. Occasional bulletins are published 
when the matter camiot be compressed into a leaflet. 

Dr. Peries remarked and the Board agreed that the publication of a 
regular bulletin would be hardly practicable. Mr. Cheyne enquired upon 
what principle publications were sent out. Dr. Child said that publications 
were sent to all bona fide enquirers who registered their names ; at present the 
mailing list approached 200. With particular reference to the leaflets, he 
said, the Press had betm very good in giving publicity to the series. Mr. Che^>Tie 
and other members thought that further useful distribution of publications 
could be obtained by a paid advertisement in the Press, particularly in the 
case of vernacular versions of the leaflets in the Vernacular Press. Further 
the Government Agents and the Divisional Agricultural Associations would 
l>e useful means of approach. Dr. Child said that he had taken notice of thest^ 
suggestions and would do all he could to ensure as wide a sphere of usefulness 
as possible for publications of the Scheme. 

Mr. Pieris' Booklet .—At Dr, Child’s suggestion, the Board approved 
that Mr. Pieris should be allowed 25 free copies of his booklet for his personal 
use, and also expressed their willingness to agree to a further personal allowance 
if Mr. Peiris wished. The Director of Research was authorised to send com¬ 
plimentary copies at his discretion to official bodies in Ceylon and overseas 
with whom the Scheme was on exchange terms. 

The Board decided to fix a price of Re. 1-50 (2/3 English currency) for 
the booklet. Some discussion took place on means of publicity from the 
booklet. Dr. Child said that copies had been sent to the Press, who had given 
good notices. Mr. Cheyne thought that here again a paid advertisement 
would be useful; other suggestions were made, including an approach to hotels 
where the booklet might be brought to the notice of tourists, and the Board 
agfeed that in all cases they would be willing to allow the usual trade discount. 
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Dr. Child was auihoriaod to act on tho snggostions made and undertook 
to ensure as iniieli publicity as possible. 

Mr. Waee de Niese desirecl it to go on n^cord that the Ceylon Coconut 
Board had agreed to metd a share of tin* cost of publication. The Director 
of Research said that he had written to the Manager of the Coconut Board 
in Septemlier saying that, in his opinion, it would he more satisfactory if sole 
publication was undertaken by one bcxly, and that receiving no comment on 
this part of his letter, h(‘ had 4issum(‘d that this met with the approval of the 
Co(?onut Board. He thouglit it. likely that the Coconut Research Scheme Board 
would b(* willing to allow the (Joconut Board as many copies as they required 
for the cost of publi(;af ion and the final result would be the same financially 
as if joint publication by the tw^o bodies had been undertaken. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sale of seed-nvift awl seedlings ,—The Diret^tor of Research said that he 
thought it advisable to in (Tease th<'. price of seed-nuts and s(K>dlings from 
January 1,1V)37, in view of t he fact that the prc^sent prices had priginally been 
decided upon when (u>pra pric(\s w’(Te considerably lower. In the case of 
seedlings such careful sol(‘ction w'as done in the nursery that approximately 
only 50 per cent, of the nuts put down in the nursery were ultimately sold as 
seedlings and the present price of 16 cents each was clearly disproportionately 
low. 

It was unanimously decided to increase })ric(^8 from January 1, 1937 
to 10 cents per seed-nut and 20 cents per seedling. Prices for enquirers out¬ 
side Ceylon were unaltered. ‘ 

OTHER BUSINESS 

Manurial Experiments ,—^The Chairman said that tho Director of Research 
had raised one or two points involvc^d when (>xperiments were contemplated 
on propcTty other than the Scheme’s own land. The Scheme would in such 
oases have to undertake any extra expc^nses involved in fencing the blocks, 
marking the trees, weighing nuts, etc. but the actual cost of fertilizers was 
in a somewhat different category, and the suggestion had been made by the 
Director of Research that, since the Estate presumably obtained the benefit 
of any fertilizers applied, it would not be unreasonablcj to propose that the 
eicpense on fertilizers should be shared equally by the Scheme and the Estate. 

Further it would be advisable to get an undertaking once an experiment 
had been commenced on an outside Estate, that it would be allowed to continue 
for at least four years and that the records should be kept confidential pending 
tho Scheme’s publication. 

Mr. Cheyne suggested that it would be useful before the Board came to 
any decision on these matters if Dr. Child could obtain the views of the planters 
which could well be done by discussion at meetings of various Planters’ 
Associations. The Board considered this a good suggestion and Dr. Child 
undertook to consult the Planters’ Associations and later to bring the matter 
agato b^£^ 
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REVIEW 


VILLAGE WASTE 


T he last issue of th(' Empm** Journal of Experimental Agriculture* 
contains an articli* by K. C. WocmI of the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, Trinidad, the subject of ‘‘ Village Waste." In this is 
d(»scribed the ex}x*rimental work don(‘ in Trinidad on the utilisation of village 
nd'iise for compost manufacture on lines similar to those adopted in India 
and more recently in C(\vlon. The present method differs from its predecessors 
in the respect that the activator used is partially-decomposed refuse and not 
(tattle manure or night scul. The raw material consisted of house garbage, 
street refuse and hedge trimmings. 

The process w^as briefly as follows : The refuse was carted to a central 
depot when^ inert material like tins and iron utcuisils, bottles, etc. which 
formed a large proportion of tint mass was pickctd out and buried in deep pits. 
Th(‘ residue was tluui well mixed with its own bulk of maU^rial whi(th had been 
dcicomposing for at h^ast a wet^k and made into heaps 10'x3'x3' on either 
side of a central tra(?k 12 ft. wide. Every subsecjuent week each heap was 
divided ; one half was transfern^d to a ij(^(‘ond row of heaps and the other 
mix(^d with fresh material. Material from the second row of heaps was in 
turn transferred to a third row of h(»aps, whence it was carted to a dump 
where it was allowed to undergo further decomposition. The essential stages 
of the manufacture w(;re completed in four wechs. Water was added to keep 
th(j heaps moist and to |)romote decomposition when th(^ rainfall was insufficient. 

The disadvantage of the system is that the depot occupies a considerable 
area, but this is unavoidabk* as too large heaps retard decomposition. 

From 988 tons of rubbish about 15 j)er cent, or 159 tons of finished or 
partially-finished cumpost were obtained. There was a great variation in 
the cjuality of the compost. On the average, its analysis was as follows : 
19 per cent, organic matter, 25 per cent, moisture and 28 jKjr cent, ash (largely 
sand). The nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid contents were respectively 
‘71, ‘62 and -36 per cent, on oven-dry material. These analytical figures 
are similar to those of street refuse compost made in Coylon without night 
soil. 

The cost of production of this compost, which would have been reduced 
had the work been done on a larger scale, worked out a higher figure than 

♦Wood, H.C., Villag(3 Waste. Emfi. Journ. Expt, Agr. Vol. IV, No. 16, pp. 367-364, 
October, 1936. 
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what it was worth, reckoned purely on its manurial ingredients. The value 
of the compost is however considerably greater than this, for being a bulky 
organic manure, it is very desirable under troj:)ical conditions as a supplement 
to artificial fertilisers. 

From the standpoint of sanitary requirements, this system of composting 
was quite satisfactory as the fly nuisance was very mucdi reduced (though 
not entirely eliminattid) and no complaint was received of objectionable smells. 

In a note to this article, R. I). Anstead refers to the grc'at utility of the^ 
trials and discusses the question of cost of manufacture? in relation to the^ 
value of the compost based on its fertilising constituents.—A.W.R.J. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED JANUARY, 1937. 


Province, &c. 




Colombo 

Muriiciyiality 


Catt le Quarantine 
Station 


Central 


SontViern 


Northern 


North*Wefitern 


North-Central 


Sabaragainuwa 


Rindei’pest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

Anthrax 

Rabies 


Rindei*post 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

Rinderpest 

Foot - and - mouth disease 
Anthrax 


J Rinderpest I 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Ant hrax 
Pir(jp!asin»)sis 


Rinderpest. 

Foot - an d - in o u th d isease 
Anthrax 

Rindei-pest 

Foot-and -mouth disease 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
A nth rax 

Rinderpest 

P'oot-and-mouth disease 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


Hindorpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


Rinderpt^st 

Foot-and-mouth diseas 

Anthrax 

Piroplasmosis 


No. of 
Cases up 
to date 
since 
Jan. ist. 


Fresh Rcco- 
Cases veries g 


Bab No. 
a«cc Shot 



Bgpartment of Agriculture, M. CRAWFORD, 

reradoniya, 23rd February, 1937 Deputy Direotor of Agriculture (Animal Bus- 

bandry) A: Oovemment Veterinary Surgeon 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT-JANUARY, 1937 



TEMPERATURE 

HUMIDITY 


rainfall 

Station 

s 

a 2 

2 S 

Dif¬ 

ference 

a 

^ 2 
rt g 

Dif. 

ference 


{from 

lum) 

O 

0-2 

a 

a 

° S'P. 

S 0 rt 



from 


from 

Q 

- W 


o 

d 'rt 5 

s s 


rt 

Average 


Average 


jc c: 

< 

S 

< 


Q ^ 


o 

0 

o 

o 

/o 

/o 


Ins. 


lus. 

Colombo 

85-u 

-‘0*7 

73-0 

4M 

72 

88 

5*6 

3-43 

14 

- 0-60 

Puttalam 

84*5 

-0-1: 

70-7 

I-0-6 

76 

05 

5-4 

3.85 

15 

+ 0-27 

Mannar 

83-0 


74-7 

4 0-6 

76 

84 

4-1 

3-71 

11 

- .0-25 

Jaffna 

83-1 

+o-:i 

72-5 

40-3 

(>9 

85 

7-0 

3-36 

11 

- 0-98 

Trincomaloe 

SO-.- 

0 

7.5 •() 

+ 0-6 

77 

79 

6-6 

8-77 

17 

4 0-07 

Batticaloa 

SI-7 

+ 0-4 

74-1 

40-6 

75 

86 

5-7 

15-09 

18 

4 1-32 

Hamliantota 

Hi-y 

+ 0- 5 

72* () 

0 

76 

90 

4-5 

6* 75 

13 

4 3-05 

Gallo 

83-5 

-0-5 

73-3 

t 0-5 

76 

88 

5*4 

3*90 

12 

4 0-26 

Ratnapura 

8S-7 

- o*:- 

71-7 

4 0-6 

72 

95 

5*8 

8-29 

16 

+ 1-82 

Annradhajiura. . . 

’SI -4 

- 1-: 

70-6 

4 1-3 

71 

95 

6-7 

8-28 

16 

4 2*57 

Kiiruno<.^aia 

85-7 


70-4 

4 0-6 

71 

93 

5*0 

8*56 

13 

+ 3*69 

Kandy 

S31 

^0-7 

67-7 

4 0-4 

72 

90 

5-4 

i 9-14 

16 

4 2-48 

Bad 111 la 

76- 

-fO-3 

65-3 

41-7 

78 

92 

6-6 

9-71 

19 

- 0-84 

Diyatalawa 

72-0 

h0-“ 

58-1 

40-5 

85 

97 

6*3 

! 6-40 

17 

4 0-06 

Hakgala 

iO- r> 

+ 0-7 

52-0 

0-2 

86 

94 

7-8 

13-96 

23 

4 1-83 

Nuwara Kliya . . 

SS * 8 

4- 1 • T) 

47-S 

1 10 

76 

93 

7 • S 

10-39 

17 

4 3-65 


'J'ho rainfall of January wan approfiably ab<»\o normal on tJio non hern and norih- 
oastorn slopes of tho IuUk, and in the extreme Houlh-w»'H(ern etn*ner of the> Tnland. The 
excesses reported, howe\'er, rarely exceeded o inciu?s, except on the north-eastern sh)pes 
of the Knuckles range, whi'pe DoorooinadelUi was 20*44 inches ahox e a\ <‘ragc*. and other 
stations generally reported excesscK of 5 to 20 inches. A statioi\K on the st)titl)-east 
coast also reported excesses of o to 10 inches. In the remainder of th(' Tsland excesses 
and deticits were both genei*ally small, dohcils predominating in tlie mjrth. 

The highest montlily totals reported were oJ lJ inches at Hendon, 52’77 inches at 
Dooroomadella, and 50*00 inches at I'pper St. Martin’s. 

60 daily falls of over 5 inches in a <lay were i*eported, most of them for the loth or 
10th, and on or near the north-enatern slopes of the hills. The higlavst daily fall reported 
was 11 -30 iiiehos, at/ Hendon, on the lOili, and daily falls of 10 incJji'.s or o^'er worv also 
reportfxl from eight other stations, nearly all for the loth or lOth. 

During the groaUu’ part of January the weather remained of the usual north-east- 
monsoon type, with monsoon rains in the oast and tn)rth-east oi Ceylon, and local 
rains, sometimes accompanied by thiUKlcr, in the lee of the hills. There was particularly 
heavy widespread rain, on both sides of the hills, but partimilarly on their eastern and 
north-eastern slopes, on the 15th and 19th. About the 21st the weather changed, and 
a dry spell set in. Humidity was low, and then^ was very little rain reported, while, as 
a result of the increased radiation at night, night temperatures were appreciably below 
normal, particularly in the hills, ground frost being reported at Nuwara Eliya on several 
occasions. These conditions lasted until the 28th, after which conditions re\’erted to 
the usual north-east monsoon type, with increased humidity and rainfall. 

Mean temperatures for the month were generally about normal by day. and a little 
above normal by night. Mean humidities showed no marked deviations from normal, 
while cloud wets a little above normal. Barometric pressuie was Ixjlow normal, the 
gradient being a little steeper than usual, while winds at the coast were generally a little 
above normal. Wind directions were generally N.E. to N.N.E, 

H. JAMESON, 
Superintendent, Observatory. 
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RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 

(EHtablisli(‘(l undvv Ordinance No. 10 of 1930) 

PUBLICATIONS 

Bulletins, Quarterly Circulars and leaflets published 
by the Rubber Research Scheme will be issued without 
charge to the Proprietors (resident in Ceylon), Superin¬ 
tendents and local Agents of Rubber estates in Ceylon 
over 10 acres in extent, if application is made to the 
address given below stating the name, size and registered 
number of the estate. Annual renewal of application is 
not now required. 

(Application need not be renewed in respect of estates 
already registered for 1936 or 1937). 

The Director, 

Rubber Research Scheme, 
Dartonfield, 

Agalawatte. 

WALDRON 


POWDER DISTRIBUTOR 


NO MIXING 


WATE R . NO MESS 
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EDITORIAL 


CITRONELLA 


T he article on the present position of the trade in Ceylon 
eitronella oil hy Dr. A. \V. R. Joachim which ap})cared 
in the* last mimher of this Journal merits something 
more than passing notice from oni' readcas. The production 
of this commodity for exjeort is onc' of the* most important 
minor agricultural incliistric's of the Island, and its importanc-c 
is enhancc'cl hy the concentration in one small area in the 
Southern Province of the* whole' industry whic-h brought 
Hs. (i8(),0()0 to the producers in a very Ic'an year like 1935. 

J’he ])rogressive fall in j>ric-es has alarmed the growers of 
the eitronella grass and, during tlie last tliree years, they have 
maintained a persistc'iit agitation for the establishment of a 
(eitronella experimental station by the (JovernuK'nt to investigate 
the possibility of turning out a sujjerior Cjuality of chi which 
would command a higher ])ri(o in the world market. The 
expression “ superior (piality ” in this connection is used to 
(ionnote a highc'r geraniol c;ontent in the oil. The methods 
siiggested from time to time for raising the ([uality of the oil 
brought to the market are the enforcement of sevu'ie legislative 
measures against adulteration and the introduction and ac¬ 
climatization of the variety of grass, locally knowji as Mahapen- 
giri, which has been found to yield an oil with a high percentage 
of geraniol in Java, 
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While admitting that some degree of adulteration does take 
place, Dr. Joachim raises the question whether anything would 
be gained by preventing this. It would appear that the trade 
divides citronclla oil into two definite classes—oil with a high 
geraniol content and oil of fair averages tpiality, commonly 
known as f.a.cp I’lie uses to w'hicli the two grades are put are 
so distinct that they may be regarded as two unrelated com¬ 
modities. F.a.q. is detcirmined by a prc'scribed test. Oils 
that do not pass this test are rejected ; oils that do pass it are 
not graded it) different classes. Attempts have becui made 
from time to time to introduce to thc^ market an estate jtroduct 
of guaranteed purity Avhich contaitis a higher percentage of 
geraniol than the f.a.tp, but r)ot so much as the stiperior grade. 
The reply of the c^xportei's was : “ This is excellent oil; but 

this excellence is not demanded by the consumer, and therefore 
we cannot pay more for it than for f.a.q.” Therefore what 
the dissatisfied citronella planter seeks is not an improvement 
in the quality of the oil they now produce, but the production 
of an oil which wdll enable them to compete with the Java 
grower in the market i)i the higher grade. 

It is taken for granted that these superioj' oils cannot be 
produced from the variety of grass, commonly known as Lena- 
batu, which is grown in this country. It remains to decide 
whether a deteiniined effort should l)c made to introduce 
Mahapengiri or the Java variety. Dr. doachim does not advise 
that suc;h a step be taken. The Mahapengiri rc'cpiires a richer 
soil than is caunmonly found in tVylon and more intensive 
methods of cultivation than the Lena-batu now receives or the 
growers can be (expected to practise. It has a shorter age than 
Lena-batu and lends itself to less frequent harvesting. These 
disadvantages more than counterbalance the small difference 
in the jiresent prices. Even that difference will not be maintivined 
if the tVylon grower abandons the production of f.a.q. and enters 
into competition with the Java exporters. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that the 
future of the citronella oil industry lies in the better cidtiva- 
tion of the Lena-batu, and in greater care (‘xercised in the 
extracition of the oil. It is for Government to decide whether 
it shmild establish a research station to investigate these minor 
cultural and manufacturing im])rovements which should not 
be beyond the capacity of individual citronella i)lanters, 
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CEYLON ESTATE COPRA 

R. CHILD, F.I.C.. B.Sc., Ph.D. (Lend.), 

DIRKCTOP or UKSEAHCH AXl) TECH.\'()LOa/('A E ('HEMIET, 
(•0(X)KVT RESEARCH SCHEME 

R ECOEDED oil percentages of copra from various produc¬ 
ing countries are very variable, and standard text¬ 
books quote a range of from 57 to 75 per cent. The 
sources of these figures vary in relialiility and in many cases 
are far from representative. Cooke (1) has pointed out that 
copra badly deteriorated through mould attack may give an 
abnormally high yield of (inferior) oil. This is ascribed to the 
fact that moulds first attack the inside of the jiieces where the 
oil content is lowest. Many of the high figures in the earlier 
literature may refer to such low grade copra. Lcwkowitsch 
(2), for examjile, mentions the high acid values of cojira oils 
examined by him in the early 1900's. 

Unusually low figures for oil, on the other hand, often 
refer to analyses of small samjiles, and in such cases the nuts 
from which the cojira was derived may have been immature. 
This is obviously the case with analyses of samples from 
Queensland rejiorted in 1910 (8). 

Nevertheless definite variations do occur, apart from such 
causes as the foregoing, and, whilst no definite conclusions can 
be drawn from the data available on any possible influence on 
oil content of such factors as climate (in its widest sense), soil 
type, manurial treatment, and genetic difFerences, it is possible 
to detect some regularities. Thus Cooke (4) gives the followiiog 
table of oil content of copra and nut size for various ('ountries, 
which appears to relate the oil percentage inversely to size of 
nut, the smallest dwarf nuts giving the highest percentage oil 
yield. A recent analysis of copra from dwarf Maidive nuts 
by Child (5) gives some support to this view. 



TABLE I. 

(From Cooke, “ The Coconut Industry of the Philippine 
Islands,” 1936, p. 93). 


OIL CONTENT OF COPRA AND NUT SIZE FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Country 

Approximate 
Oil Content 

Number of nuts per 
Ton of Copra 

Trinidad 

Cocos Islands 

} 

70 

High—])os8ibly 10,000 

Malabar 

Zanzibar 

West Indies 

\ 

1 

69 

Various—Average 6,2.50 

Ceylon 

West Africa 

} 

68 

About 4,800 

South Seas 

Java 

} 

67 


Philippines 

Straits 

Netherlands 

Indies 

I 

1 

1 

i 

J 

66 

About 4,500 
„ 4,.500 


For Malayan Estate Copra there is fortunately on record a 
fairly comprehensive set of analyses by Georgi (6). It seemed 
desirable to carry out a similar comparative set of determinations 
on Ceylon Instate Copra. Seven estates in different i)arts of the 
Island have kindly co-operated to make this possible—their 
situations are as follows: two in the Western Province (Mirigama 
and Kalutara districts resj)ectively), three in the North-Western 
Province (Puttalarn, Chilaw and Kurunegala districts res¬ 
pectively) and one each in the Eastern and Southern Provinces. 
As is well known, the common practice in Ceylon is to pluck 
every two months, and the co-operating estates have accordingly 
sent samples from every curing during the year from November, 
1935 to October, 1936, except for one Superintendent who varies 
the usual practice by plucking monthly and who accordingly 
has sent twelve monthly samples. 

Under “ Miscellaneous ” are included four samples as 
follows : two random samples from estates not included in the 
original seven, and two samples taken from bulk in (Colombo 
stores, 
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SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS 

It was desired to make the present determinations strietly 
comparable with those of Ceorgi {loc. cil.) and his methods were 
accordingly followed as far as possible. 

Samples of about fifty halves drawn from bulk were received 
here and the examination commenced immediately on receipt.* 
(leorgi’s method of reduction of the sam])le for analysis, viz., 
cutting transverse slices from each individual piece was followed 
and was found to give concordant results on tluplicates, which 
were also in good agreement with those given by a method 
])rcviously used in which small pieces are punched out with a 
cork-borer. 

Drying .—^'Phe observation on the browning of the thin 
(‘ 0 ])ra slices when dried at j00°C. was (‘onfirmed. The loss of 
weight on stt drying, as Georgi reniarks, may not accurately 
represent the true moisture content, but can be regarded as a 
measure of it, and the })resent figures are comparable among 
themselves and with Gcorgi’s. 

Extraction .—'fhe exti’aetion method employed differed only 
from Georgi's in the use of a Bolton-Mevis extractor instead of 
a Soxhlet a})paratus. 'I’his somewhat expedites extraction. 
Both methods arc* a sufiieieutly' close approximation to that 
reeommendeil by Allen and Auerbach (7). Light Petroleum 
(B. l*t. 40-()(T’G.) is the iiiost satisfactory solvent for oil extrac¬ 
tion. although some du|)licate extractions with “ Analar ” 
Ether indicated that the use of the latter solvent introduced 
no serious error in the i-ase of copra analysis. 

Iodine values, (by Wijs’ method), saponification values and 
]>ereentage free fatty acid (as laurie) were', determined on all 
the extracted oil samples. All determinations w^ere carried out 
in duplicate. 

RESULTS 

The results are summarised in the following tables. Table II 
shows for each estate the maximum, minimtim and average 
values for moisture content, oil content (both wet and dry basis) 


It shouUl be iioUhI ihixi the t4ainj)les were in transit ff)r (iifferent lengtJis of time 
riepoiiding on the (listaneo of tlio protlueing estate from the Coconut Research Scheme 
laboratories ancl the convenience or otherwise for rail transport. Thus consistently 
higher moisturo pen^entagos are recorded for the Estate (No. It) situated nearest. Too 
much should not bo made, tlierefore, of the differences in t he average moisture content 
between copra from ono estate and t hat from another 
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and the average figiirc's toi* llie Iodine valnes, saponiHc'ation 
values and tree fatty acid perecaitages of tli(> extracted oils. 
'^Fables Ilia and IIIf) show resjx^ctively all the moisture and oil 
(dry basis) detfaaniiHitions arranged iii groups having successive 
ranges of one per (*(‘nt. vvitli th(‘ Malayan figures ((h'oigi, loc, cit.) 
for (*omi)arison. Table IV shows tlu^ average values for 
moisture content, oil contxait (dry basis) and Iodine value, 
arranged in gjoups aic'ording to th(‘ time ot (jha king thc^ nuts. 
Tabk^ IVI) is tlu^ sanu' omitting lh(‘ (states in the f]ast(.>rn and 
Southern Provinces. 


TABLE ill 
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TABLE IV 

{./) ALL ESTATES 


Dnlf'S of 

Plucki n<f 

A7>. of 
Sfnnjfh s 

A r< ra(ji‘ 
Moi'iUirv 

A/'no'/f' Oil 
(> 

11 

(>//'// (hi sis] 

.1 vcra{f(’- 
loditic 
Value 

1935 Soj)t.-()c-t. 

3 

7-3 

68-0 

8-0 

„ Nov.-Deo. 

8 

()-8 

68 • 7 

8-4 

1936 Jan.-Feb. 

9 

6-2 

68-2 

8-4 

„ Mar.-April 

8 

6-7 

68-5 

8-0 

,, May-June 

8 

()•(} 

68 *4 

8-3 

„ July-Aug. 

8 

7-2 

68-0 

7-8 

Scfit.-Oet. 

6 

7-3 

68-3 

7-9 

4’otal 

.. 50 

6-8 

68-3 

8-15 
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(ft) ESTATES ON WEST OF CEYLON 


Dak s of 

Flvcking 

No. of 
Sfmrplf'6' 

A verage 

M oisi lire. 

0/ 

/() 

Average oil 

/o 

{dry basis) 

Average 

Iodine 

Value 

1935 kSept.-Oct. 

2 

7-4 

67-6 

8-1 

„ Nov.-Dee. 

6 

6-6 

68-6 

8-5 

1936 Jan.-Feb. 

.. 7 

6-2 

(58-2 

8-4 

,, Mar.-April 

(5 

6-8 

(58-3 

8-05 

„ May-J line 

(5 

6-7 

68-4 

8-3 

„ July-Aug. 

(5 

7-5 

(57-9 

7-8 

„ Sept.-Oct. 

5 

7-6 

68-0 

7-9 

Total 

.. 38 

6-9 

68-2 

8-14 


It may be said at once that no definite variation in the 
percentage oil content of the copra with tin' situation of the 
estate can he established from these residts. Even the maxim\im 
difference observed, that betwecJi estates Nos. 3 and b, does not 
appear to be statistic-ally significant. For the 52 sami)]es the 
following statistical constants wcto obtaijied :— 


Mean jHsrcentage of chi .. 68-SO 

Standard deviation .. .. 0-764 

Standard c;rror of the mean .. 0-10(5 

(Joeffic-ient of variation .. 1-110 


I'hese figures indicate that the value (58-30 is a reasonably 
ac-c-urate one for the average dry w^chght oil percentage of deylon 
Estate c-opra. The group table Illb confirms this, 38 out of 
52 samplers (Le., 73%) falling in the two groups 67-68 and 
68-69%. 

Hie lack of definite variation in the oil percentages is all 
the more surprising since there has been an inij)ression that 
copra from the Battic;aloa District (Eastern Province) has a 
definitely lower oil content than that from the western side 
of the Island; further, the Eastern Province nnts are known 
to be Iargc>r on the average and, if oil c-ontent is inversely 
c!orrelated with nut size, might be expected to show a lower 
oil percentage. 

Neither is it possible from the figures recorded hero to 
establish any relation of oil content to the time of year at which 
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the nuts are plucked—see table IVa and b—even when, as 
in table IVb, consideration is given only to estates situated 
on the western side of the Island, which are subject to more 
or less the same weather (!ycle. The moisture content naturally 
shows a tendency to be higher in the wetter seasons. 

It was less unexpected to find little variation in the com- 
])osition of the extracted oils, as indicated l)y their Iodine 
and saponification values, since coconut oil is one of the least 
variable of the commercial fats. For examj)lc, Allen and Moore 
(8), working in 1925 in the Research Laboratories of Messrs J. 
Crossfield and Hons, Ltd., Warrington, studied the oils of nuts 
from a wide variety of sources—42 samjjles from 12 widely 
different countries—and concluded that “ coconut oils from 
such widely separated districts as the East and West Indies 
possess chemical characteristics which are essentially identical.” 
'^rinis, of their 42 recorded Iodine values, 35 fall between 7 and 9, 
between which range all of the present recoriled 52 samples lie. 

In a previous publication (9) an average Iodine value of 
8- 75 was c|uoted for (teylon coconut oil. This is too high owing 
to the iiH-lusion of sanl])l(^s from inferior (^opra. Figures from 
commerdal samph« of oil have since averaged 8-23. 

THE PRACTICAL OIL YIELD OF CEYLON COPRA 

For eomj)arativo j>urj)oses oil })cr(!entagos are calculated 
on t he dry w(ught, /.e., as penx'iitages of the moisture-free copra. 
The actual oil per(^entage in the copra as received will obviously 
depend upon its moisture content; for an average sample of 
copra of oil j)('reentage 68-30 (dry basis), a rise of one per cent, 
of moisture will mean a decreast' in oil percentage of 0-683, 
'I’hus a sample containing the average amount of moisture as 
recorded for Ceylon Estate copra, namely 6 - 8 per cent, and the 
average amount of oil, contains actual oil percentage 63-7 
approximately. 

Commercially obtainable yields of oil from Ceylon coi^ra using 
an efficient expeller arc stated to be between 62 and 63 per cent.*. 
Before expression, copra is usually subjected to a heat treatment 


*Ii is of interest that in ealculating world oil statistics of production, etc., the factor 
t)3% is used in converting copra to coconut oil, for example in Fehr & Co.’s “Review of 
the Oilseed, Oil and Oil Cake Markets.” 
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and can be regarded as then containing about 4 per cent, of mois¬ 
ture (see below), and an oil percentage averaging bS-b. After 
expelling, therefore, between 2*6 and 3-b per cent, of oil (cal¬ 
culated on the 4 per cent, moisture i*ontaining copra) remains in 
the poonac. There would be obtained a(!Cordingly 37-38 per cent, 
of poonac containing about 11 per cent, of moisture and between 
b and 9-5 per cent, of oil (neglecting losses on working and loss of 
moisture by evaporation). Actual (unpublished) analyses of 
Ceylon expeller poonac have averaged 8 • 2 per cent, of oil and 
10*4 per cent, of moisture. 

If copra with much more than 4 per cent, of moisture be press¬ 
ed, moisture is apt not to be retained (!om])letely in tlu' ])Oonac, 
but to pass into the oil, I'endering it turbid. It is not uncx)mmon 
for analytical reports to show the percentage of oil in copra on 
a 4 percent, moisture basis (cf. Allan and Moore, l<jc. cU.), as 
copra is usually at about this moisture content when pressed. 

A sample of copra meal, as disintegrated and dried ready 
for pressing, kindly sent by the British Ceylon Corporation, 
showed the following results : 

Moisture .. .. .. 4*02% 

Oil .. .. .. ., bb • b % 

Oil (dry basis) .. .. b9'4 % 

THE MOISTURE PERCENTAGE OF COPRA 

It will have been apparent from the foregoing that, as far 
as can be seen, the producer has little control over the oil content 
of his copra.* It is otherwise with the moisture content, the 
control of which is, in fact, the copra cnrer’s foremost aim. The 
discussion of how to achieve this aim is oiitside the scope of the 
present article, but it will be worth while discussing the subject 
of the moisture content to which copra should be dried in con¬ 
nection with the actually observed moisture percentages of 
typical Ceylon Estate copra. These are best surveyed from 
table Ilia. 

It is well known that the keeping qualities of copra depend 
upon its moisture content. Walker (1906) (10) recommended 
that copra should be dried to 5 per cent, moisture content and 

'•'It i« shown later (page 147) t hat iho rate of tlrying inflnoiioes somewhat the oil por- 
oen1ag(^ (dry basis) and indoed aocouiitH for some of the <litferonee between Ceyl(»ti and 
Malayan eopra in thia rosp€»ct. The pej'coidago of oil is altered in this way by a (thango 
in the weight of tiie other (<iry) eonstituents, the absolute amount of oil remaining 
unaltered. Tlie phrase content** in the text can therefore stand. 
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long storage avoided. Brill, Parker and Yates (1917) (11) give a 
figure of 6 per eent. Lava (1928) (12) reported that the “ criti¬ 
cal moulding moisture content ” under a relative humidity of 
81 per cent, and at room temperature was 8 per cent, and stated 
that siKih copra may be kej)t for at least a month without 
moidding or acquiring a rancid odour. Passmore (13) records 
observations on copra stored in a London riverside warehouse 
from March to October, 1930 under an average relative hximi- 
dity of 84-6 per cent. The copra remained mould-free during 
this period and he concludes that co]>ra once dried to 6-7 per cent, 
moisture content does not re-absorb sufficient moisture under 
ordinary conditions to support even a superficial mould growth. 

Between 6 and 7 j)er cent, may therefore be regarded as a 
reasonable recommendation for the moisture content of copra, 
and it is of interest that of the 52 samples of Ceylon Estate copra, 
19 are above 7 ]ier cent, and of these only 4 above 8 per cent. 

The qxiestion of re-absorption of moistxire under damp 
conditions has been touched on above. There will clearly be a 
point for every degree of relative humidity (the temperature 
being constant) at which the moisture of the copra and the 
atmosphere will be in ecpiilibrium. Passmore (toe. cit.) regards 
this as about 5 per cent, under English conditions, i.e., copra 
drier than this will absorb moisture from the air until its content 
reaches 5 per cent, and copra wetter will dry out to 5 per cent. 
Cooke (14) records that in Malaya the moisture content of good 
copra freely exposed to the air fluctuated between 3*5 and 
8 per cent. In the low-eountry of Ceylon (unpublished) obser¬ 
vations of a similar nature show a range of 5 ■ 2 to 7*9 and it is 
of interest to note that in the case of sun-dried copra, which can 
be regarded as having been dried to equilibrium point, an average 
moisture content of 7 • 8 per cent, has been found. 

All of these observations confirm that copra dried to 6-7 per 
cent, if stored in a well-ventilated, dry store at an even tempera¬ 
ture will not seriously deteriorate. It is apparent that there is 
little to gain by drjdng copra much below 6 per cent, moisture tjon- 
tent, although in the past much more stringent recommendations 
have been made; for example, the Imperial Institute in 1916 
quoted the advice of an oil-seed crusher to reduce the moisture 
content to 3 per cent. (15). 
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Even a moisture content of up to 8 per (;ent. seems unlikely 
to cause serious trouble if subsequent storage eonditiotis are 
satisfactory, as it will dry out to some extent in transport and 
in store. Samples from good stores have been found to have 
dried at as low as 4-5 per cent. (cf. the sample included under 
“ miscellaneous'’), and none of the ])resent samples on storage 
showed more than superficial mould growth. At the same time 
drying only to 8 per cent, moisture (and this is still more true in 
the ease of samples from 8-9 per (;ent.) allows little margin for the 
possibility of exposure to bad conditions and there is evidtuiee that 
more penetrating moulds {e.g., Afipergill'm Jkivm) can gi’ow on 
such copra, that is, unless such copra dries out faii ly ra])idly it 
will deteriorate. (Colombo brokers have statetl, too, that sun- 
dried copra (which as has been mentioned contains on tho 
average rather more moisture than the 6 • 8 per cent, average; of 
No. 1 kiln-dried), though initially better in a])pearaiu;e, does not 
keep so well as good kiln-dried. 

Accordingl}?^ the recommeiulation of 6-7 per cent, seeuns th(> 
most satisfactory, with the proviso that iq) to 8 per cent, will not. 
matter at the time of completing cuiing if subsoejuent storage 
before crushing is such that some further drying out will ocenr. 
Ajmrt from the (consideration of (h;terioration the (jiucstion of 
moisture content will interest the buyer (as o])posed to the 
seller) from the })oint of view of the final oil yield (calculated as 
a j)ercentage on the weight of (co])ra as bought. 

PERCENTAGE OF FATTY ACID IN THE EXTRACTED OIL 

Roughly, the free fhtty acid percentage (can be regarded as a 
measure of the rancidity of the oil, though they do not run 
exactly pari pasm. I’he figures given in the present study are 
of no comparative value, but are recorded to demonstrate that 
the copra samples as analysed were fresh and undeteriorated. 

COMPARISON OF CEYLON WITH MALAYAN COPRA 

One of the primary objects of the present study was to 
obtain a sufficient basis for a comparison of Estate copra from 
C’eylon and from Malaya. The differences arc set out in tables 
Ilia and b. Tlu^rc is no great disparity in moisture (content. 
I’he average oil percentage (dry weight) for Malayan Estate 
copra found by Georgi, (toe. cit.) was 65-6; that of the present 
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series for Ceylon Estate copra is (>8-3. Cooke (Hi) quotes 
analyses of 3 parcels of No. 1 Ceylon copra as follows : (a) 
70-13, (b) 68-72 and (c) 68-2 per cent, oil (dry weight) and 
other similar figunvs are on rec^ord. Fritsch (17) quotes for a 
sample of Ceylon copra (>8-6 ])er cent, "^rhe most recent and 
authoritative handbook on t)ils and fats (18) gives the 
following av-erage figures — 

Htraits copra .. .. 65-66-5° 

Dutch East Indies .. 65-8-67-5'b', 

(Ceylon .. .. .. 67-61) - 5 

It can be regarded as established, tlu'refore, that there is, or 
at least was, a fairly regidar difference of from 2 to 3 per cent, 
oil po'rcentage in favour of (!eylon copra. A])parently more 
than one factor contributes to this difference. Cooke's experi¬ 
ments (19) indicate that a higher oil percentage results 
from slower drying. I’his has already been referred to. 
It is thus possible that Malayan copra will tend to improve in 
this rcs})ect, although since slow drying gives a lower yield of 
coj)ra which more than sets off the im])roved oil percentage, 
there is little commercial advantage either way. Even allowing 
for the effect of different rates of drying, it still appears that 
Oylon nuts will give cojmi of higher oil percentages than 
Malayan nuts, since (-ooke found a dilferejice of about 1 per cent, 
between copj-as from Ceyloji and Malayan mits resjjectively, 
both (-ured under the same condilions. Much more information 
is necessary before any attem])t can be made to account for 
this one per cent. 


CONCLUSION 

It should be made clear that this article refers to Ceylon 
Estate No. 1 copra only. I'he grades recognized in Ceylon 
generally and at the Colombo Sales Room in particular are 
Estate No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 and mixed (F.M.S.) In view 
of the interest taken in sun-dried and fine white No. 1 and the 
fact that reasonable premiums are usually now obtained for 
superior samples (largely owing to their ultimate use for edible 
purposes in India), it is probable that a definite superior grade 
of copra will be recognized. Most Ceylon Estate No. 1 is 
satisfactory in all but appearance and by suitable modification 
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of kilns to prevent smoking could probably be brought up to a 
higher grade. This will be discussed in a later publication. 

Estate copra constitutes only about 25 per cent, of the 
copra produced in Ceylon, the remainder being largely small¬ 
holders’ copra handled by dealers. There has been a definite 
improvement in the cpiality of dealers' copra since the 
establishment of the (k)lombo Sales Tloom early in 1936 and 
much of it is little inferior to Estate copra. It is proposed to 
supplement the present work by carrying out a series of 
analyses on Estate Nos. 2 and 3 qualities and on samples of 
dealers’ copra so that eventually there will be provided a 
comj)lete survey of the quality of all types of Ceylon copra. 

SUMMARY 

1. Analyses have been carried out on 52 representative 
samples of Ceylon Estate No. 1 copra, 48 of which were received 
at regular intervals during the course of one year from seven 
estates in different parts of Ceylon. 

2. The general average composition was moisture 
6‘8 percent., oil 63-7 per cent., oil (dry basis) 68-3 per cent.; 
extracted oil—Iodine value 8-16, Saponification value 259-1, 
free fatty acid (lauric per cent.) below 0-1 per cent, in the 
case of the freshly cured estate samples. 

3. These figures are compared with recorded results for 
62 samples of Malayan Estate copra, which averaged moisture 
6-9 per cent., oil (dry basis) 65-6 per cent. The difference 
of oil percentage is partly due to the slower process of drying 
adopted in Ceylon and partly to an unexplained fundamental 
difference between the nuts of the two countries. 

4. Upon expelling, Ceylon Estate copra, dried to 4 per cent, 
moisture content, may be expected to give a practical oil yield 
of 62-63 per cent., and 37-38 per cent, of poonac containing 
about 11 per cent, of moisture and 6-9 • 5 per cent, of residual 
oil, depending upon the efficiency of the expeller. 

5. It is not possible to detect any regular variation of oil 
content or composition with the time of plucking or with the 
situation of the estate of origin. The slightly lower average 
oil contents of copra, samples from Estate Nos. 3 and 4 may be 
duo to the fact that the palms on the estates are older than 
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those of the others; the evidence is indefinite as tlie differences 
arc not statistically significant. 

(). There seems little need in most cases to recommend 
more stringent drying of Ck>ylon Estate copra. The only 
dire(*tion in which im})rovement is aimed at is in the preparation 
of white copra, as the present sales method in Colombo 
initiated this year (1930) usually ensures a ])romium for 
(|uality sujierior to Estate No. I. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS*-IV 


C. R. KARUNARATNE, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

Ad HI rv l/r a HAL / S’ST H U( 'TOH. K AT VGA STOT A 


THE MARKER 

T he marker is a simple hand implement consisting of a 
light piece of wood forming the head-piece ; a pole about 
one and a half to two inches in diameter and about 6 to 
7 feet in length, fixed at right angles to the head-piece serves 
as the handle. The joint is further strengthened by two pieces 
of wood, bracing the head-piece and the pole together. Two 
to four wooden teeth fixed vertically downwards and at right 
angles to the head-piece complete the implement. 

As this is a hand implement, the teeth should be so fixed 
as to reduce the draught to the minimum. ’[ITie space between 
the teeth and the number of teeth vary with the cro]) to be 
planted and wdth the nature of the soil. The same marker 
can be used for differently spaced crops by having a sot of holes 
drilled in the head-piece. The teeth can be adjusted according 
to requirements. 

After the preliminary operations of ploughing, cross plough¬ 
ing and harrowing the soil and levelling and (ompaeting the 
seed bed, the next step is to sow the seeds or to transplant the 
crop. Transplanting of crops like tobacco, chillies, tomatoes 
or brinjals or the dibbling of seeds like cotton and maize should 
always be done in straight rows. This facilitates interculti¬ 
vation with implements worked by bullocks and also renders 
harvesting operations easy. The common system of lining out 
fields with coir strings is a tedious, expensive and laborious 
process. The use of the marker eliminates this. 

The marker is drawn length wise and cross wise over a field 
that has been thoroughly prepared. The implement marks 

♦This Hories of art ieJes describe a number of simple implement.B used in India and 
Ceylon which are suitable for general adoption by the village agriculturist— Editor^ 




The Marker 
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out the field into exacit squares. The seedlings are trans¬ 
planted or the seeds are dibbled where the longitudinal and 
transverse lines cross each other. 

Sometimes it is necessary to apply fertilizers a few days 
before transplanting or to make shallow drains with the plough 
between the rows of plants, as in tobacco cultivation. In 
either case the area has to be marked out first and the operations 
may obliterate the marking. Or again, a shower of rain just 
before the ])lanting is begun may deface the markings already 
made. These difficulties can conveniently be overcome by 
fixing coconut leaflets or twigs at the junctions of the longi¬ 
tudinal and transverse lines immediately after marking out. 

A man can easily mark out one acre a day. Th(' imple¬ 
ment can be constructed at a cost of about one rupee. 

In cultivating crops like tobacco, the aim of the farmer 
should be to obtain a uniform crop in each bhxfk of 3 to 5acres 
according to the capacity of his bam. To obtain this, the area 
should obviously be planted within a short space of one or twt) 
days. In such cases two to four markers should be used to 
expedite the work. In extensive cultivation of cro})s further 
economy can be effected by the use of large markers di'awn 
by trained bullocks. 
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SOME STUDIES ON TOBACCO DISEASES IN 

CEYLON-I 


MALCOLM PARK, A.R.C.S., 

M YCOUHHST 
AN I) 

M. FERNANDO. Ph.D., B.Sc., D.I.C., 

lUC.SEAHCH J'HOBATWXh:// IN MYCOLOdY 


T HI^j r(?s»ilts rocoTflod below arc part ol‘ an investigation 
in which an atten\pt is being made to study closely the 
diseases of tobacco in (Vylon and the efficacy of 
control measures. 1’he |)resent )>aper embodies observations 
made on ])lants in the nursery and in the early stages of growth 
in the field and, in eonse(|uenee, is restrict'd to a consideration 
of the two diseases which are most imjjortant ii) those stages 
of the plant's growth, namely, daniping-otf of seedlings (PyiMunt 
S]).) and frog-eye or <'ye-s)K)t. (CetroA/xmi nicotianae E. & E.). 
The experiments were designed to provide, in tlu^ first instance, 
an estimate of the effect of surface-sterilization of seed anti of 
regidar spraying of })lants in the nursery on the incidence of 
these diseases and to obtaiji information on the relative import¬ 
ance of the sources of frog-ey(' infection. 

ExperiiT\ents were c-arried out at the Experiment Station, 
Wariyapola, and the variety of tobacco used was Harrison’s 
Special. I’he soil is sandy and deficiemt in organic- matter. 
The rainfall during tlu^ last six years has varied between (iO 
inches and 100 inches and the average annual rainfall is about 
75 inches. 'Tobaccio is one of the regular rotation crops at 
Wariyapola and the experiments described below were canied 
out in the normal rotation area, f’rops are grown during two 
seasons of the year, the nmha season (September-Oetober to 
March) and the yala season (Mareh-April to June-July). The 
rotation is tobacco and a cereal crop during maha and a green 
manure crop grown and ploughed in during yala. Conse¬ 
quently, tobacco is planted on the same land during the imha 
season of alternate years. The tobacco is flue-cured. 
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EXPERIMENTATION 

Preparation of Nurserie.fi. —I’he nurseries were prepared 
in the manner ustially adopted on experiment stations. A 
]»art of the rotation area not previously used for nurseries was 
stdeetc'd, the ehoice being guided by the nearness of the w'ater 
supply and the fact that the area was relatively level rather 
than by considerations of soil fertility. The nursery beds 
were 50 feet long by 4 feet wide and were about two feet apart. 
The soil of the beds was first deep-forked and a liberal dressing 
of cattle manure applied. The beds were raised about 18 inches 
above the level of the surrounding soil to permit free drainage. 
After the admixture of cattle manure, a layer of vegetable 
d6bris, consisting of maize cobs, sunnhemp stalks, etc, was 
placed on the beds and burned. This is the usual practice to 
reduce the incidence of damping-olf disease and other nursery 
troubles; tobacco trash is never used for the purpose. The 
following manure mixture was added to every 20 s(j. yards of 
niirsery bed : - 

-J lb. Sodium nitrate 
^ lb. Potassium sulphate 
1 lb. Superphosphate. 

The nurseries were then worked in the usual way and the 
seed planted. Each nursery bed was covered with a roofing 
of plaited coconut leaves and, in addition, the beds were covered 
with cheese-cloth to protect the young plants from stem-borer 
attack {PMhorimma heliopa). 

The nursery treatment detailed above is the usual practice 
in departmental experiment stations in Ceylon and is more 
fully described by Livera (1935), In view of the fact that an 
experiment was contemplated, the operations were carefully 
supervised by the Farm Manager. 

Seed .—The seed for the experiment was collected from 
selected Harrison’s Special plants grown in another part of 
the same rotation area during the rnaha season, 1935-36, The 
flowers were bagged and the seed carefully cleaned before 
storage. That care was exercised in the collection and cleaning 
of the seed will be obvious from the results detailed below. 
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Part of the seed was surface-sterilized by the silver nitrate 
method used by Johnson and Murwin (1925) against wild-fire 
of tobacco. The seed was immersed in a 0 • 1 per (;ent. solution 
of silver nitrate in distilled water for 15 minutes, washed in 
several changes of tap water and then rapidly dried on sheets 
of blotting paper. It was found that the tap-water at Pera- 
deniya is unsuitable for the preparation of the silver nitrate 
solution, owing to its high (;hlorid • content which causes a 
precipitation of silver chloride, which is of Iom' fungicidal value. 

One tablespoonful of seetl was used for each seed-bed, 
the seed being mixed with sand to facilitate distribution. 
Each bed supplied more than a sufficient number of plants for 
one acre. 

Spraying of Nnr.serie.s.- —S})raying was begun 18 days after 
sowing, at w'hich time the leaves were about 0-5 cln. across. 
One-half the beds were sprayed with a solution of Bouisol 
colloidal copper (1 oz. to 1 gallon water) using a pneumatic 
knapsack sprayer. A ju'uti’al spreader, Agral, was added to 
the spray solution at the rate of oz. per gallon. 

The beds were sprayed at weekly intervals up to the time 
of transplanting. >Sj)raying was carried out in the morning 
A little spray scorch was observ(‘d from time to time, especially 
on those plants at the ends of the beds which were subject to. 
more sunshine than the others. The scorch was never serious 
and very few plants were afiected. 

In order to overcome as far as possible the complication 
of insect injury in the nurseries, after the plants were five weeks 
old, all the beds were sprayed weekly with lead arsenate solu¬ 
tion {\ oz. per gallon). Th(> lead arsenate was added to the 
colloidal coppe spray on the one hand, while, on the other, 
the remaining plants were sprayed with a lead arsenate solution 
to which a similar quantity of the spreader had been added*. 

At each spraying, it was found that | to f gallon of spray 
was used for each bed. I’he cost of the complete spray, ex¬ 
cluding labour and appliances, was therefore about 15 cents 
for one bed and, as is stated above, each bed contained suffi¬ 
cient plants for one acre. 
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Lay-out of Nurseries. There were four treatments :— 

1. Beds sown with sterilized seed and sprayed with 

colloidal oojjper. 

2. Beds sown with untreated seed and sprayed with 

colloidal coj)per. 

3. Beds sown with sterilized seed and unsprayed. 

4. Beds sown with unsterilized seed and unsprayed. 


The nursery (consisted of sixteen bed^ whieh were divided 
into four blocks, each of four beds. I’lie treatments were 
randomised in the blocks and the arrangement of the nurseries 
is given in table 1. For convenience, the treatments given 
above are denoted ST SB, UST SB, ST USB, UST USl> res¬ 
pectively. 

The general a|)peaTance of the nurseries is shown in plate I. 


TABLE I 

ARRANGEMENT OF NURSERY BEDS 


Bod 

Nos. 

Block 

Nos. 

Order of Treatment. 

1 4 

1 

SB 

SI’ USB 1 

ITST SB 

UST I'SB 

5 8 

2 

ST SB 

UST SB 

ST USB 

us’r USB 

9 12 

3 

ST SB 

UST USB 

S4' IISB 

UST SB 

13-^16 

4 

ST USB 

US'l' USl’ 

ST SO 

UST SB 


Transpluniing.- —Tlu^ seedlings were planted c)ut into the 
field seven weeks aft(?r the seed was sf)wn. The plants from 
the first four betls were transplanted into a four-acTe block 
which was divided into a 4x4 latin square of ^-aore i)lots. 
The plants from the remaining beds wen* used for ])lanting up 
the remainder of the area, 10 acres in extent. The seedlings 
from each bed wore used for separate blocks of 1 acre eac-h, so 
that, if necessary, areas of tobacco whit:h had received the 
same nursery treatment could be used for later experiments. 

RESULTS 

For convenience, the results obtained are given below 
under the heading of damping-off disease and frog-eye. 

Damping-off of Seedlings. —The use of a cheese-cloth co ver 
over the beds to protect the seedlings from attack by stem- 
borer increased the humidity of the air immediately above 








Plate 1. General View of Nursery 
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the soil and so provided conditions favourable for the activity 
of damping-oft organisms. That the amount of damping-oft’ 
which occurred was relatively small, is an indication that the 
burning ’ of the nurseries before planting was fairly efficient. 

Damping-off began to apj)ear in the more crowded parts 
of some of the beds about four wet'ks after the seed was sown. 
Idle diseased plants were removed each day and counted, a 
note being made of the beds from which they were taken. An 
examination in the laboratory of diseased plants showed that 
they were attacked by Pythium s]). The numbers of diseased 
])lants removed are given in table IT below : — 

TABLE II 

NUMBERS OF DAMPED-OFF SEEDLINGS IN NURSERY BEDS 



Seed Treatnienl 

Sprayed 

[ 1 7is prayed 

■ Difference 

Block I. 

Sterilized 

0 

322 

+ 322 


Unstorilized .. 

0 

323 

+ 323 

Block 11. 

Sterilized 

0 

243 

+ 243 


Unsferilized .. 

19 

297 

+ 278 

Block 111. 

sterilized 

0 

313 

+ 313 


Unsterilized .. 

0 

327 

-+327 

Block I V. 

Sterilized 

0 

237 

-+237 


Unsterilized .. 

111 

244 

+ 133 


Mean 

16-25 

288-25 

+ 272-0 


t 11-516 
n = 7 

1 per cent. j)oint -- 3-499. 


The above figures prove statisti(!ally that the difference 
between the sprayed and unsprayed beds is highly significant. 
Spraying with colloidal copper reduced markedly the amount 
of damping-off which occurred in the tobacco nurseries. 

The surface-sterilization of the seed before sowing had, 
as might be expected, no effect on the incidence of damping- 
off in the nursery. 

Frog-eye. —No frog-eye appeared at any time in any of 
the nursery beds. This was unfortunate in that the effect 
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of siirface-sterilization of the seed on the incidence of frog-eye 
in the nurseries could not be determined. It was, however, 
a useful demonstration that, by the iise of clean, carefully 
selected seed and by the careful preparation of the nursery beds, 
the appearan(;e of frog-eye in the nursery can be avoided. 

As has been stated above, the seedlings from the first 
block of four nursery beds were transplanted at the age of seven 
weeks into an area, four acres in extent, which was divided 
into a 4x4 latin square of |-acre plots. The transplanting 
was done with as much care and ra})idity as possible. The 
four I-acre plots planted with seedlings from one nursery bed 
were planted out at the same time. Different baskets were 
used for transporting the plants of different treatments and the 
labourers washed their hands before transplanting each new 
set. The seedlings were planted 3 ft. a})art betwet^n and within 
rows. 

A storm, during which over two inches of rain fell, occurred 
on the day of transplanting and many plants were washed 
out but these were replaced as soon as possible. I’liesc and 
subsequent vacancies were supplied with plants from the corres¬ 
ponding nursery beds, as required. 

In the centre of each |-acre plot a sub-j)lot of 100 plants 
(10 by 10) was roped off for critical examination. These 
observation plots were separated from each other by about 28 
rt)W8 of plants in one direction and by about 30 rows in the 
other direction—a more than adequate 8up])ly of guard rows. 

The first detailed record of the incidence of frog-eye was 
made four weeks after transplanting. A plant-to-]>lant exami¬ 
nation was made in the sub-plots and records taken of the 
number of healthy leaves, the number of diseased leaves and 
the intensity of infection. A leaf was regarded as being 
infected whether it had one or twenty frog-eye spots. The 
number of spots on each leaf and the relative position of leaves 
so noted on the plants were recorded but, later, when the 
results were analysed, it was found that attempts to base 
calculations on the intensity of infection introduced such com¬ 
plications that it was decided to utilize the numbers of infected 
and healthy leaves only. The differences between the incidence 



&ob<3^co Cxperltncixt ^^?anyapo^^t 
^Vog-cyc InfecHatv 


UST Sf> 


UST USP 


ST SP 


ST USP 
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of frog-eye in the different treatments were so great that it 
was not necessary to consider the intensity of infection. Calcu¬ 
lations based on the intensity of infection would merely have 
acicentuated the differences recorded. 

A diagrammatic representation of the incidence of frog- 
eye at the first examination is given in plate II. Each sub-plot 
contains 100 plants and each small black stjuare represents 
a ])lant on which frog-eye was observed. The difl'erences are 
striking. 

For calciulation, a random sample of 200 leaves was selected 
from each of the 100-plant sub-plots. The numbers of infected 
leaves in the random samples are showm in table HI in which 
the relative position of the sub-jjlots is also shown, for clarity. 
The statistical analysis of these figures is given in table IV 

TABLE III 


NUMBERS OF INFECTED LEAVES IN RANDOM 
SAMPLES OF 200 LEAVES—FIRST EXAMINATION 


UST 


ST 


ST 

UST 

USP 

. . 

SP 


USP 

SP 

87 


3 


77 

7 

ST 


UST 


UST 

ST 

USP 


SP 


USP 

SP 

61 


4 


47 

3 

ST 


UST 


UST 

ST 

SP 


USP 


SP 

USP 

3 


42 


5 

60 

UST 


ST 


ST 

UST 

SP 


USP 


SP 

USP 

4 


43 


3 

96 








ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE — FIRST EXAMINATION 
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C. STERILIZATION 
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The effect of the surface-sterilization of the seed on the 
incidence of frog-eye in the field after transplanting is insignifi- 
(lant as is interaction between this treatment and the spraying. 
The variation due to these two factors is sub-normal. The 
effect of nursery spraying on the incidence of frog-eye after 
transplanting, on the other hand, is highly significant. 

A second examination of the sub-plots was made twelve 
days after the first field examination. Records of the occur¬ 
rence of frog-eye on random samples of 200 leaves were made 
n the same way. There was apparent a general increase in 
the amount of frog-eye in all the sub-plots. The results arc 
tabulated below in the same w^ay as for the first examination. 


TABLE V 

NUMBERS OF INFECTED LEAVES IN RANDOM 
SAMPLES OF 200 LEAVES—SECOND EXAMINATION 


UST 

ST 

• • 

ST 


UST 

USP 

SP 

• • 

USP 

• • 

SP 

120 

39 


112 


29 

1ST 

UST 


UST 


ST 

USP 

SP 


USP 


Si> 

80 

15 


93 


37 

ST 

UST 


UST 


ST 

SP 

USP 


SP 


USP 

27 

73 


25 


104 

UST 

ST 


ST 


UST 

SP 

USP 

. • 

SP 


USP 

53 

99 

• • 

40 


104 
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C. SEED DISINFECTION 

Sterilized .. Unsterilized .. General Mean .. S.E. ofMean .. Significant 

of 8 plots Difference 

68 .. 64 .. m .. 416 .. 12-61 
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The eifect of spraying in the nursery on the incidence of 
frog-eye is still highly significant. The variation associated 
with surface-sterilization of seed and with interaction is again 
suh-nonnal. 

After th(' secotid (ixamination was made the tobacco was 
[)ritned and jio further records of frog-eye in the field were 
made. 

METEOROLOGICAL DATA 

Daily rainfall records are given in table VIJ. Most of the 
rain recorded oi\ the 18th October fell towards the com^lusion 
of the trans|)lanting of the four-acre block and destroyed a 
large number of the transplanted seedlings. With the excep¬ 
tion of the two heavy showers recorded on 29th Oc^tober and 
6th Novembei' respectively light rain fell on most days up to 
the tinve of the second record of the incidence of frog-eyc'. 
Temperature fluctuations at Wariya])ola are not sufiieiently 
larger to be of much interest. 


TABLE VII 

DAILY RAINFALL RECORDS FROM I5TH OCTOBER TO 30TH NOVEMBER. 1936 
(Rainfall measured at 9 a.m. each day for the previous 24 hours) 


October, 1936 


November, 

1936 


Date 

JiainfoU 

Date 

Rainfall 

Date 

Ramfall 

15 

— 

1 

•40 

16 

•04 

16 

. 

2 

•19 

17 

•08 

17 

•33 

3 

— 

18 

•66 

18 

3-61 

4 

•10 

19 


19 

•29 

5 

•20 

20 

•03 

20 

•16 

6 

210 

21 

— 

21 

•84 

7 

•45 

22 

•17 

22 

•25 

8 

•25 

23 

— 

23 

•30 

9 

•47 

24 

■43 

24 

— 

10 

•85 

25 

— 

25 

•53 

11 

— 

26 

— 

26 

•12 

12 

— 

27 

— 

27 

•44 

13 

•02 

28 

— 

28 

•39 

14 

— 

29 

— 

29 

1-46 

15 

— 

SO 

— 

30 

•37 





31 

•03 
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DISCUSSION 

Hill (19,16) de^monstrated that frog-eye {Cercospora nico- 
tianae) may be a seed-borne disease. He found viable spores 
of the fungus on tobac^co seed after storage for twelve months. 
Ihe experiment descTilxid above was planned to include 
observations on the effect of the surface-sterilization of seed 
by treatment with silver nitrate solution on the incidence of 
frog-eye in the nursery and the subsequent |)rogress of plants 
from treated seed, 'fhe* non-appearanct‘ of frog-eye in the 
nursery, even in beds containing plants which were grown from 
untreated seed and which were not sprayed, indicated the 
absence of any seed-borne infection in this instance. It also 
showed that any fungus which might have been present in the 
soil must have been d(«troyed during the burning of the beds, 
which was part of the pre])aration. Frog-eye infection of 
seedlings, however, does commonly occur in nurseries in Ceylon 
and it must be presumed that the precautions taken in the 
collection of seed and in the preparation of the nurseries were 
sufficient of themselvcss to eliminate nursery infection. These 
precautions were not exceptional, carefully cleanf*d scod from 
‘ bagged plants being used and the usual juirsery ])ractice, 
described by Livera (1935) in the preparation of beds being 
obsc'Tved. The absence of frog-c^ye infection in the nursery 
unfortunately prevented any estimation of the effect of the 
surface-sterilization of the seed in this experiment. 

Even if the incidence of frog-eye in the nursery can be 
prevented by careful observance of good nursery sanitation, 
the practice of spraying beds weekly with colloidal copper is 
justified by the almost protection it provides against damping- 
off. 

In considering the field portion of the experiment, it should 
be noted that, although the lay-out of the experiment in the 
form of a 4 X 4 latin square assumes the existence of four treat¬ 
ments, there were, in fact, only two real treatments—sprayed 
and unsprayed. The nursery plants being free from infection 
at the time of transplanting, the surface-sterilization of the 
seed ceased to be a factor. The only difference among the 
plants was that the sprayed ones possessed a protective film 
of fungicide whereas the others did not. That this protective 
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film effects a marked reduction in the amount of frog-eye 
infection which takes place in the early stages of the plant’s 
existence in the field is shown clearly in the statistical analyses 
recorded above. These results are really an under-estimate of 
the actual differences since they svre based on estimates of the 
numbers of diseased leaves, whereas there was also a marked 
difference in the irdensity of infection which, if taken into 
account, would accentuate the differences recorded; the inten¬ 
sity of infection was loss on sprayed plants than on unsprayed 
plants. 

Attention was given to a consideration of the sources of 
infection by frog-eye. Tt is generally held that one of the main 
sources of frog-eye inft'ction is the incorporation in the soil of 
dead infected plant material from the previous year’s crop. 
Hill (1936) has shown that diseased leaves may be a source of 
infection for at least two years. Both Hill (19.36) and Sher- 
bakoff (1932) have demonstrated that Cermspora can survive 
the process of flue-curing. Storing sheds adjacent to a tobacco 
field must accordingly be considered as potential sources of 
infection by means of air-borne spores. Alternate hosts of 
the fungus may also provide means of perennation but these 
are considered by Hill to be of little or no importance. Ceylon 
observations confirm this. Another possible source of infection 
is the seed. For the reasons stated above, however, no infection 
was introduced wdth the seed in this experiment. Infection of 
plants by the use of dirty seed, therefore, t^an be avoided but 
no opinion can be expressed in this article on the relative import¬ 
ance of infection frojii this source in ordinary cultivation. 

A shed, which contained a considerable quantity of cured 
tobacco, was situated about 200 yai'ds to the ENE. of the nurserj' 
and about 100 yards to the north of the area into whi(ih the 
seedlings were transplanted. The shed, which was built of 
plaited coconut leaves (cadjans), w^as closed on its southern 
and western sides, i.e., the sides nearest the experimental areas. 
The cured tobacco was by no means free from frog-eye spots 
but no attempt was made to isolate Cercoapora from it. It 
may be presumed, however, in view of the statements recorded 
above, that it was a potential source of viable spores of the 
fungus. The prevailing wind during the period under con¬ 
sideration was from the NE. 
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Some of the seedlings in the nursery beds were not removed 
from the nursery until after the first field examination was 
made. At that time the iufeetion of the experimental plots 
was fairly general and the plots provided another potential 
source of air-borne spores. Nevertheless no frog-eye infection 
was observed in the nursery at any time. The main difference 
in the conditions under which plants were grown in the nursery 
and in the field was that the soil of the former was sterilized 
by burning whereas that of the latter was not. 

Figure 2, as has been stated above, gives a picture of the 
distribution of infected plants in the sub-})lots which were each 
situated in the (-(uitre of a ] -acre j>lot. '^^fhe distance between the 
end sub-plots of rows in a north and south direction was approxi¬ 
mately 120 yards. If, thercfor(‘, the dissemination of sj)ores 
from the storing shed was an important factor ip frog-eye 
infection, there should have bc^en apparent some difference in 
the intensity of infection in the sub- 2 )!ots at the north and south 
ends of the Held. No such difference was observed. The 
distribution of infected plants was, as can be seen from the 
figure, a uniform one and compatible with the assumidion 
that the soil was the most serious sour(;e of infection of the 
ex 2 )eriment under review. Tn almost every infected jdant, 
the lowest leaves were th<‘ first to be infected and it was common 
to find groups of frog-eye spots at the point where leaves 
actually touched the ground. 

The suggestion that the soil was the most important 
source of infection is su 2 )ported by the fact that no infection 
was observed in the nursery at the time of this examination. 
It is not suggested that the soil continues to be an important 
source once infection is established, but that it is the most 
important source of infection of the newly planted crop. Simi¬ 
larly, the evidence adduced tends to indicate that air-borne 
infection does not occur over any considerable distance. 

The last crop of tobacco was grown on the same soil two 
years before this crop so that a period of at least 18 months 
must have elapsed since any tobacco material was incor 2 )orated 
in the soil. It is probable that this material, with the possible 
exception of some lignin, had all decomposed during that time 
so that, unless the fungus can live freely as a soil saprophyte, 
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it must have been present in the soil in the form of spores. It 
is suggested that the latter is probably the true explanation 
and that spores of Cercospora, which perennate in tobacco soils, 
provide the main source of infection. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the exi)eriment described above the following con¬ 
clusions are drawn :— 

1. I’hat the selec^tion of clean seed and the careful prepa¬ 

ration of nuT'sery beds may result in the absencre of 
frog-eye infection in tobacco nurserit'S. 

2. That spraying of seedlings weekly will control damping- 

off in tobacc'o nurseries. 

3. I’hat this spraying reduces considerably the initial 

infection of tobacco after transplanting into tin; 
field. 

4. That the main source of frog-eye infection is the soil 

and that it is jiossible that the fungus perennates 
in the soil as spores. 
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THE CASE FOR REPLANTING OF OLD RUBBER 

ESTATES 

H. M. STRATFORD, 

SKlU'TlATtlL ESTATE, SEHODA 


I T haH become evident tiiat old rid)ber of 30-35 years of age 
has j')aased its economitr state and steps must be taken on 
such estates to replant it. Bark and leaf conditions are 
smdi that no amount of artificial manure can possibly recover 
the high yields that wen* harvested in the past. Tapping in 
its early stages was very different from ta])ping as carried out 
nowadays and it. was not uncommon for 18 imdies of bark to 
be removed in a year. The bark during the ))ast 25 years has 
on old estates been removed and renewed 8-10 ti?nes so that 
it is not sur])rising that on many trees the renewed bark is so 
thin and hard that it cannot lu* tapped. Yields have dropped 
and are dropj)ing and, with the ])resent state of starvation 
on most estates and original bad o])ening, will continue to drop 
with the result that when restriction is removed those estates 
which have not large areas of young and vigorous rubber coming 
into bearing will be threatened with extermination. 

It must further b(^ remembered that the present rubber 
in Ceylon has in many (tases not been manured at all and in 
others only during comparatively recent years, so that our 
efforts at cultivation now are analogous to a child that has been 
consistently starved until it has reached manhood and then 
efforts made to impart that growth and vigour that should have 
been done in youth. It is impossible with man and so it is with 
our present rubber. 

We will now consider what one expects to gain by replant¬ 
ing and, for the sake of examph', will take the ease of an estate 
with 1610 acres of rubber in bearing, which decides to replant 
to the extent of 20 per cent, of its planted acreage as it is 
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allowed to do under the llubber Restriction Ordinance during 
the years 1936, 1937 and 1938. 

Rubber 

Year. in bearing Replanted 

1936 .. 1,610 acres . .. 107 acres 

1937 .. 1,503 „ .. 107 „ 

1938 .. 1,396 „ .. 108 „ 

1939 .. 1,288 „ 

32^ acres - 20% 

We may assume that the 1,288 acres will from 19.39 yield 
a eroj> of 708,400 lb. at 550 lb. p('r acsre or 80 per cent, of the full 
crop that could have been harvested from the total acreage of 
. 1,610 acres. It is likely that restri(diou will Ik' contimuHl for 
aiiother term of 5 years after 1938 and it is unlikely that the 
percentage of release will be more than 80 per cent, during that 
time so that the crop is safeguarded up to an 80 j)er cent, 
release during restriction. 

We will now assume that restriction ceases in 1943 and that 
the total 20 i)er cent, has been replanted as above. The first 
replanted 107 acres is then 7 years old and the assessment 
allowed by the Rubber Controller on 7-year-old rubber of a|)p- 
roved (ilones is 6 lb. per tree. Given 120 trees to the acre this 
is 720 lb. per acre, rising in the 8th year to 8 lb. per tree and in 
the 9th year to 10 lb. per tree equivalent to 960 and 1,200 lb. 
per acre. 

We may, therefore, in the 7th year of replanting expect the 
following crop:— 

1943. 1,288 acres old rubber at 5.50 lb. .. 708,400 lb. 

107 acres budded rubber at 720 lb. 77,040 „ 


and in the two subsequent years— 

1944. 1,288 acres old rubber at 550 lb. 

per acre 

107 acres budded rubber at 960 lb. 
per acre 

107 acres budded rubber at 720 lb. 
per acre 

888,160 


785,440 „ 

708,400 lb. 
102,720 „ 
77,040 „ 


99 
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1945. 1,288 acres old rubber at 550 lb. 


j)er acre 

107 acres budded rubber at 1,200 lb. 

708,400 

lb. 

j)er acr('. 

107 acres luuldtKl rubber at 000 lb. 

128,4(K) 


jier acre 

108 acres budded rubl)er at 720 lb. 

102,720 


X)cr acre 

77,760 

1,017,280 



against a total cro]) if tlu“ estate had not been 

replanted of .. .. .. 885,500 lb. 

an increase of .. .. .. .. 131,780 „ 

and this with the budded rul)ber only in its 7th, 8th and 9th 
year. 

It has again been assumed that the old rubber w^ould be 
able to ])roduee 550 lb. ])er acre in 1945 which with its very 
dtdinite backward trend is doubtful, even though heavy artitieial 
cultivation was carried out. 1 have takeii for the purpose 
of these figures the actual ass(“ssments allowed by the Rubber 
(\)ntroller, but there is no doubt that the budded areas would 
continue to increase in yield until they too had reached their 
j>eak years. It is possible that when tlu? budded rubber had 
reached the age of 13 to 15 years it w'ould be giving 2,000 lb. 
per acre when the yields would stand as follows:— 

1,288 acres old rubber at 550 lb. per 

acre .. .. .. 708,400 lb. 

322 acres budded rubber at 2,000 

lb. per acre .. .. 644,000 ,, 

1,3 52,400 „ 

It is quite certain that the old nd)ber would not continue 
to produce 550 lb. per acre even with (uiltivation so that it is 
obvious that if restriction came to an end in 1943 the only 
wise plan would be to rejdant the balance 1,288 acres of rubber, 
assuming that it was 30 years old or so. If this w'ere done and 
the total 1,610 acres completed, at 12 years old a crop of 1,500 
lb. per acre might be expected, or 2,415,000 lb. 

I have not gone into the economic side of the cost of ])roduc- 
tion on these crops as it is evident that as one can increase the 
yield so will the costs be reduced. 
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NOTES ON ORCHIDS CULTIVATED IN CEYLON 

PHALAENOPSIS AMABILIS BLUME 


EDWARD PERERA, 

CUh'ATOU, HKSKHAraODA BOTAKIC dAKDKNB, (lAMPAIlA 


F or magnific-etice of flowers no genus of tropitsal orchids 
surpasses Phalaenopftis; plants of this genus are mostly 
natives of the very hot and nxoist parts of the Old World, 
their natural range extending from Assam and Burma, through 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, to tin* Moluccas and 
Phili})pines. None of the species has pseudo-bulbs, but the 
leaves are generally thic-k and leathery. In sevcTal species the 
\ipper surface is j)rettily mottled with silver-grey, and the 
\inder side coloured a deep purple. 'I’he genus is distinguished 
by the grace with which the flowers are displayed. They usually 
face in one direction, and are elegantly supported on slender, 
frequently branching racemes. Another charm of Phakitnoysis 
is its remarkably fretsflowering nature. A valuable property 
is the length of time the flowers remain in beauty. 

The accompanying photographs of PJudaenopsis Anuihilia 
Blume, a beautiful, free-flowering si)ecies, the flowers of which 
if kept dry, will remain fresh for several weeks. It has thick, 
elliptical, lance-shaped, brownish-green leaves, divided obliquely 
by a prominent mitlrib. The flowers are borne in two opposite 
rows, on long, penrlent, often branching racemes. They are 
3 inches in diameter, and are entirely white except the lip which, 
on the inner side, is spottcjd and streaked with rosy pink and 
yellow. In shaiJo the sepals are broadly ovate, the petals being 
still broader and somewhat rhomboidal; the lip is three-lobed, 
the side lobes standing erecjt at each side of the column, 
while the central one divides at the a])ex into two slender, 
twisted filaments. It was found in Java and the Philippine 
Islands, and was first introduced into Ceylon in 1836. It 
flowers at various seasons, but most freely during the summer 
months. 






liil M < 


Phnluanopsis Amahilis Bhmu‘ 
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Culture .—Different species of Pfialaenojjfiis are grown in 
different ways, and the one under reference represents a typic^al 
example of one grown in a bidlock’s skull with success. 

Growing, as has already been stated, in some of the most 
tropical regions of the globe, on the trunks of trees and on the 
sides of rocks, where during the rainy season an immense 
quantity of rain falls, Phahie'tiojma luxiiriates only under 
conditions of great heat and moisture, and especially is this 
the ease during the period of active growth. Pots and baskets, 
rafts and blocks of wood or tree fern trunks are much to be 
preferred. 

In whatev(‘r position the plants are grown, a free and am])le 
drainage is of the utmost importaiu'c. The material in which 
they are |)lanted shouhl consist of a fthin layer of crlean, fresh 
sphagnum or fibre jdaeed u|)on a good layer of potsherds, j)orous 
brick, bone, and lumps of charcoal. They require! however, 
more moisture at the roots if grown on blocks or rafts, whilst 
if grown in pots more drainage will be recpiired than when they 
are ])lanted in baskets. 'I’oo much water must not be given 
to these plants at any time except wh('n the plants are growing, 
and great care is necessary w'hen they aie inactive. The moss 
in which they are planted must ncA’cr be allowed to get quite 
dry. Watering overhead should be especially avoided during 
dull weather. 

The successful cultivation Ph(tlaenopais, as w'ell as of all 
other plants, depends u])on eflicient drainage. If growm on 
blocks or rafts they shoidd be placed on good-sized ojies so 
that there may be i)Ienty of surface for the roots to (ting to. 

In fastening the plants on, first idace a little sphagnum 
or fibre on the block, tlum fix the plant on with copper wire. 

These plants are difficult to ])roj)agate, as they supply 
few opi)ortunities for division. To this rule, however, Phalne- 
nopsis Luddemmmiana is an exception, as it produ(‘(*s young 
plants upon the flower scajaxs very freely. Sometimes fhe 
other species also will jjroduee young plants on the old flower 
stems. It has been found that PhnUu’mypni'i Stuartiana pro¬ 
duces them upon its roots : when this happens they shoidd be 
left on till well rooted and then placed on small blociks. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 
THE MANURING OF PADDY IN CEYLON 

A. W. R. JOACHIM. Ph.D.. 

.4 a UK' i lur i ' it a l < ii km jst 


M ANUJUAL trials on paddy have been carried ont by tlu* 
De])artnient in various parts of Ceylon. The results 
obtained have not always hoen the same at all places 
with the same types and ciuantities of fertilisers. This is 
due to the variation in soil, climatic and irrigation conditions, 
methods of cultivation and varieties of paddy grown. Jn general 
however, there is good evidence to show that ])addy does rt'S- 
])ond to judicious manuring, whether with artiticial fertilisers 
or organic manures like cattle manure, green manure and com- 
})o.st, and that economic returns can be secured thereby. 

The fertilising constituents essential for increasing yieltls 
of (^rop on most paddy soils in Ceylon are nitrogen and phos¬ 
phoric acid. In a few' areas nitrogen alone, and in others 
phosphoric alone is beneficial; in the majority of the paddy 
areas, however, a combination of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
gives best results. Where a field carries a luxuriant weed 
growth the nitrogen supply can be considered adciquate; 
where weed growth is poor, both nitrogen and phosphoric acud 
may he lacking. 

While artificial fertilisers alone are capable of increasing 
yields in most areas that have been under paddy for a number 
of years, the incorporation of some bulky organic- manure 
along with the artificial fertiliser, in all but the soils well suj)- 
plied with nitrogen and humus, is productive of even better 
yields. J’his is esj)e(!ially so on light soils poor in organic matter 
or on heavy clay soils. These organic manures, more parti¬ 
cularly cattle manure, should not, however, be used in excess 
or there may be a danger of increasing the production of straw 
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at the expense of the grain, and/or of the lodging of the crop. 
One ton of cattle or grcicn manure per ac;re would be a suitable 
application when artificials are used, and u]) to 5 tons per acre 
(on the average 2 to 3 tons) when ap])lied alone. 1’liese organic 
manures are best applied at the second ])louglnng, but tJie soil 
should bc5 ke])t well moist thereafter. 

Of artilieial fertilisers the following are' tee be res omnicnele'el 
fe>r jeaelely; sulphate e)f amine)nia, super|>he>sj)hatc, basic slag, 
amme>nium j)he)Sj)hate‘ (nie;iphos e)r amme)]»hos in two grades— 
narrow ratio anel wide ratio) anel stcanu'd bone nu'al. The 
fertiliser which has leecn founel !ne)st ge>ne‘rally sueeessful e)n 
soils of varying type-s is ainmemium ])h()sphate', whether as 
nieiphos or amnie)])h()s. The'se lertilise'rs are' theuedoi'e' re'ceun- 
mende'd few ])a(lely at the rate' e)f i to 1 ewt. pe'r acre' (le'|)eMiding 
on the' natine of the soil and whe'tlu'r n.sed in ee)tijimetion with 
organie' manure's. VVlu'n applie'd alone ewt. e)f the lertili.se'r 
])e'r acre' is re'e‘e»mme'neleel for average soils. II' apj)lieHl with 
cattle eir green manure .1 ewt. pe'r acre may siittie e. Of the* two 
grades ol' nieipJios oi' atnmophets, the narrow ratio grade (nitroge'ii 
anel i)hosphorie acid each about 18 per eent.) she)uId normally 
be' use'el. It is elu'aper than the wide ratio grade' anel a])peairs 
to be as e'llieient as the Jatte'r on many .soils. Wlu're the seui 
is eletieie'ut in ph(»sj)horie ae-iel but fairly we'll snjeplie'el with 
nitre)ge'n, the wiele ratie> graele ed'ainme»phe)s (nitrogen II j)e'r 
cent., phos])horie aeiel 4(5 jtew eent.) or nicipluas (nitrogen 14 
])e'r cent., phe)sphe)i'iei ae-iel 43 [H'r cent.), whichever is the e'heai|)er, 
IS re'ceunme'nele'el. In eitlu'r eavse the' ft'rtiliser is best applie'd 
about a elay before sowing or trans])lanting. it is essential 
that the soil should be well saturate'el with wate'r before the 
ap 2 )lication. 

Where wejed growth is very luxuriant anel aelditional 
nitrogen doe's not appe'ar te) be neec^ssary, an a])plieatie)n e)f 2 
te) 1 ewt. e)f e-ithe*!' steamcel beme meal, basic slag r)r ordinary 
supe>rphos 2 )hatc may be given. These are best a 2 )plied at the 
final jdoughing of the field. 

On a ve-^ry few soils, where the soil is rich in j)hosphoric aciel, 
.as in cale'areems seals, sulphate of ammonia alone at the rate of 
I to 1 ewt. is likely to be beneficial. The apjdication may be 
given a day or so before sowing or transi)lanting. 
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Manuring should be resorted to only after other possible 
improved methods of cultivation have been adopted. Trans¬ 
planting is one such method. Yield increases of over 25 per 
cent, can be obtained l)y transj)lanting as against broadcasting. 
While manuring does iiuirease the yields of broadcast crops, 
the experimental evidence indicates that a larger yield increase 
is more, likely to be obtained if the crop were transplanted. 
Where, however, transplanting is not feasible, as with early 
maturing varieties, manuring is recommended. It is advisable 
when no previous manuring has been done, that only a small 
area be treated in the first instance in order to determine 
whether the returns from manuring are economic or not. 

In regard to the economics of j)addy manuring, it may be 
stated that in gtmeral the cost of the fertiliser and its applif;ation 
should not exceed Hs. 7-50 per acre. If ])addy is pricked at 
Re. 1'50 per bushel, an increase of 5 bushels per acre would 
cover the expenditure on manuring. Generally speaking, yield 
increases of 20 per cent, and over equivalent to a minimum of 
from 6 to 8 bushels per acre, can be obtaiju'd with resultant 
profits. Where paddy is priced at Rs. 2-00 per bushel the 
returns from manuring should be correspondingly greater. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 


SOIL EROSION* 


A \'ERY inton^sting address upon tlu' devidopinent of tro])ical countries 
was delivered at the annual meeting of the (Virporation by 
Mr. Stockdale, the Assistant Agricultural Adviser of the Colonial 
Officte. His observations were of such importance in their bearing upon the 
future of our tropical and sub-tropical Empire that they should be closel> 
studic'd by all who hopi^ that that future will lx* full of steady progress and 
prosperity. 

Among th(^ im})ortant subjects which wen^ brought up in the address, 
and with which w(* may perhajis deal at various times, was that of soil (*rosion, 
which plays a larger role than is always clearly uiub'rstood. People who iiavt* 
not siHUi tli(‘ rain fall in the trojiics, (‘8})ecially in tlie monsoon countries that 
include so large a ])art of t he Empire, are apt to picture it as something like the 
rain at “ home.’’ Our rain, however, excei)t u])on rare occasions, would be 
regarded there iis a gentle drizzde. 

If in England one clears a ])iece of land, the rain undoubtc^dly begins 
to wash it away, and to leach it, but at a rate that is hardly worth mentioning 
Ixjside that whi(di occurs in the tropics. Tliere, a showfT in which a wliolc^ 
month’s English rain falls in a few hours is a c^ommon occurrence, and we 
hav(’. ourselves seen 10 inches of rain fall without a break in less than a day. 
Such rain ra])idly washes away tJie surface soil, and leaches out the lower 
layers, so that in a few years after clearance the ricdiest forest land may be 
reduced to the })oorest })ossible condition. 

The natural state of most of the land in the rainy count ries of the tro}>ics 
is to b(^ covered with forest or c^oarse grass. In either case it is useless for 
general agriculture, but its soil is at the maximum degree of content of humus, 
plant food and water-retaining (rapacity (largely dm* to the humus) that 
occurs under natural conditions. These features - which, as everyone who 
works with agricultun? in the tropics knows, soon diminish and largely dis¬ 
appear after clearance of the land—are the natural capital of the country. This 
capital should l)e conserved, not regarded—whether consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously—as something to lx*, exploitixl until perhaps the land at the last must 
bo abandoned (as one may see in many plact's). The real question is, how to 
get the best out of the land without destroying the natural capital more than 
can be helped. 

* Editorial from The Empire Cotton Growing Koview, Vol. VI, Ko. 4, October, 1929. 
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It is possible to live almost entirely upon the capital value of forest land, 
and tliis is tlie underlying exi>lanation of the type of cultivation known in Ceylon 
as chena, in India as jhuming, in Malaya as ladang, and by other names in other 
countries. It is found almost all over the world where population is thin 
enough to allow to each ])erson a large area of forest land. The trees on a 
portion of this are felled and burnt, and on the rich forest soil, further imju’ovi^d 
by the ash, a (tonpie of (To])s of cereals or other products are grown and the 
land is tiu*n hdt t.o go ba(^k gradually to forest: it is again good enough to c^hena 
in ten to fifty years. 

This is living upon capital purely and simply, for the land is abandoned 
as soon as it begins to beconu' w'ee^dy, in f>rder to avoid th(' lalnuir of real 
cultivation. It is less trouble to ehena a fresh pie(;e of land. If pojuilatioii 
increase, how(^ver, as it lias done for examjde in much of India and ('(^ylon, 
chena must perforce be given up and more real cultivation carri(‘d on. Ihit 
this has, in such countries, to i)e done upon land where the natural eajutal, 
owing to reckless cl(‘aranc,(‘,, has been ver^^ much reduced. Tli(‘ result is ])oor 
and uncertain (Tops, varying (?onsiderabJy with the climates of the particular 
year (cf. article by Youngman in this volum(‘, especially p. 43). 

In districts where the? ]>eopl(*. are more intelligent, or ])(‘rhaps to l)e more* 
(jxa(!t, wluu'e pressure of po})ulation has (compelled tlnuu to take more care, 
om* may S(‘e attempts being made to rectify this state of things, by greeJi manu¬ 
ring, rotation of crops, mixture of crops, and even by the use of actual manure's, 
though in gtuieral cow-dung, which is almost the only available^ and cheap 
manure, is used as fuel, and so is larg<>ly lost. But there an* distinct and recog¬ 
nizable attempts to put back sometliing into the soil, or to ecjualizc^ and iriini- 
miz(^ its rate of loss. 

A state of things which is essentially very similar to tiiis may be sec'ii in 
most tropicuil regions opem'd uj) by Kuropeans in coffee, bui, et(*. Largcdy 
through ignorance, they have usc^d up the natural ('a})ilal of soil, humus, (4,e., 
almost as rapidly as possible*. Their planting of various erops has largely 
pre)cec‘ele*d in “ booms,” in which there has l>eeu an insistc^nt de*inaiid for land, 
and not sufficient foresight or knowledge on the })art cjf tlie^. (Government 
to curb this deunand in the interests of future geiu^rations. 

The^ re^sult has been wholesale? oixuiiiig of land, usually in hilly country, 
where erosion proceeds more raj)idly. The heavy rainfall has caused tr(?men- 
elous e?rosion and leaching, and has led to tlio silting up of rive?rs, causing floods 
and stoppage of navigation. A hccavy price, has fre?qut‘ntly to be? paid by a 
country that has been opened uj) for planting^—not so much at the time, 
as later, wh(?n the rt?su]ts of the mistakes that were made?, in earlier times begin 
to appear. 

Just as with the native industrie^s above mentioned, so the X)lanting 
industry has been forced to resort t/O tlie use of manures, of green manures, 
of terracing to prevent wash, of drainage, and so on. But the Government 
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can and should also assist, for example, by the provision of sufficient reserves 
of forest. In Ceylon, in early days, small strips of forest were left along the 
tops of the ridges, but they were so narrow that they were', soon eonsunied 
for tin^wood, burnt, or otherwise r(uid<‘r(‘d nugatory. However insistent be 
th(^ demand for land, tht^ Covernment should enforce the reservation of large 
areas in forest, in such a way as to ]>revent erosion (so far as possible), or th(‘ 
drying up of tlu^ streams in hot and dry weather, a common occurnuice in such 
countries as C(\\lon, wh(*re it adds greatly to the difficulties of wat(T sup])ly. 

The provision of an oflicuT for g(Mieral service* in the tropical and sub¬ 
tropical colonies, to ch^al with this whole (puistion of j)reV(‘ntion of e^rosiem and 
of (hderioration of soil, is (piite* worth the consideration of Gov(‘rnm(*nt. But- 
if appointed, lu^ should spend a good deal of time in study both within and 
outside ^)f th(‘ Empire*, to s(*e Imw tJie* matte*r is el(‘alt with, for example, in 
tiava by terraenng, ed-e., in China and Japan by tlie use of manure, etc., and 
in other countries in o1h(*r ways. He she)ulel establish liaison with forest and 
irrigation offi(i(*rs, witii (‘iigirie'crs m charge* of re)a(l-making, and others, and 
(‘ventually with their assistamu* devise* elefinite* seh(‘mes for re)a(l, drainage, 
and forest r(‘S(‘rvaUons, and for all such matters whieh eom^ern several de»])art- 
iU(*nts (and which must there‘fore he carri(‘d out by definite* ()r(l(‘rs from Govern¬ 
mental h(‘ad(juarters), in addition to working at flu* t|Ue‘stions of manuring, 
gre*en manuring, etc., which an* the ])rovine*(* of an agrieailtural department. 

]\early all couiitrie^s which have he‘e‘n opemeui up for any kind of “ ])lant- 
ing ” afford striking obje'ct lessons in what ought not to be done, and the* newer 
ce)loni<^s sliould jirofit by the‘Se^ lessons before* it is too late*, and should le‘arn 
what ought to he* done*, and do it. 
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THE ROLE OF INSECTS AND FUNGI IN 
AGRICULTURE* 


A PERUSAL f)f the^ original papers to be found in the twelve volumes of 
The. Ewpire Coiion Growing Review which have appeared since 1924, 
and of the various publications of the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee sinc(^ its inception, will show what a large proportion of the time and 
energy of the research workers has lieen devoted to the study of the insect 
and fungous jiests which attack the cotton crops of the Empire. 

If the excellent aeries of notes on current litc^rature, which mak(‘ this 
journal so useful to cotton workers overse^as, be examined in detail, a similar 
conclusion will be reached. The cotton crop almost everywhere* seems to 
come in for perhaps more than its fair share of pests. It would Iw interesting 
if figures could be published showing the total suras which have been spent 
in the British Empire since 1924 on the scientific inv(*stigation of cotton 
dis(iases, and also on the various remedial measures which have b(*en adophnl 
to control the various pests. The resulting figure would, 1 think, be astonishing. 

When the Editor of this journal recently invited me to contribute* an 
article on some subject of interest to cotton-growers, it occurred to me that 
I could not do better than sum up very briefly thirty years’ experience of the 
diseasc^s of cultivated plants, including cotton. During this period I have 
had first-hand experience in this branch of agricultural research in thrtM^ 
continents—^America, Asia and Europe—^and have travelled widely. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Let us consider for one moment how our existing research structure has 
arisen. As everybody knows, it is a comparatively modern developm(*nt 
which started 100 years ago, when Boussingault laid the foundation of agri¬ 
cultural chemistry in 1834. The early pioneers were all chemists. Liebig’s 
classical monograph on agricultural chemistry appeared in 1840. Lawes 
started work at Rothamsted in 1843, when the groat era of chemical investi¬ 
gation began which continued for fifty years. During this period agricultural 
science was a branch of chemistry. Gradually the conviction grew that the 
problems of crop production could not be solved by chemistry alone. Hilgard 
and King’s work led to the growth of soil physios. Pasteur’s work on fer¬ 
mentation laid the foundation of the modem work on micro-organisms and 
disease. During the last forty years the plant-breeding and disease phases, 
in w^hich we are now living, have been added to a structure which has always 

*By Sir Albert Howard, o.i.s., formerly Director of the Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to States in Central India and Rajputana in The Empire 
Cotton Growing Reitiew, Vol. XIII, No. 3, July 1936 
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grown by accretion rather than by th(^ development of a well-considered plan. 
Agricultural sci(‘,nce—like Topsy—has grown. The present systt-m of Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges, Experiment Htation.s and district organisations (within the 
Empire), for bringing the results of r(‘search to the farming community, is a 
very recent development of little more than thirty years. 

Now it is a well-understood principle in business that any organization 
which expands by accretion stands in urgent need of periodical examination 
to ascertain whether the results obtained correspond with the c^ost, and whether 
any modifications needed in the light of increased knowledge^ and (‘xpe^ri- 
ence. I began such an investigatirm of th(‘ plant disease section of agricultural 
science in 19(15, and have steadily earrie*d it on since. After thirty y(*ars’ work, 
I feel sufficiently eonfid(^nt. of my general conclusions to place them before ilu^ 
research workers in cotton in the various parts of tlie world. 

Perhaps the hc^st way of describing my investigation is to proceed more 
or less in <‘hronologi(^al ord(T, and to (‘xplain the gradual evolution of the 
somewdiat revolutionary views that I now hold. 

1 began research on agriculture in 1899, at the ago of twenty-six, as a 
mycologist, after a long seiraitific training—three years at the Royal (V)llege 
of Science, London, and three years (most ly devot/cnl to biology and (diemistry), 
at Cambridge, where 1 took both parts of the Natural Sctience Tripos as well as 
th(^ Diploma in Agrieultun*. My first real contac*! with plant diseases was in 
connection with sugar-cane and cacao in the West Indies. Almost at once I 
discovered a fundamental weakness in the research organization : the myco¬ 
logist had no land on which lie could take his own advice before talking to 
the planters about remedies. 

My next post was botanist at Wye ('ollege, where I learnt much from Sir 
Daniel Hall, whose experiments on hops 1 took over, ancl with whom 1 had 
many useful consultations. During my last year at Wye 1 had a small plot 
of land on which to grow a collection of fodder plants, but 1 had no hops on 
which I could try out certain ideas that were fermenting in my mind about 
the insect and fungous diseases of this interesting crop. It was only in 1905 
at Pusa, in India, largely through the support of the Director, the late Mr. 
Bernard Coventry, that 1 had 75 acres of land on which I could grow crops in 
my own way, and study their reaction to insect and fungus pests and other 
things. My real education in agriculture then began—six years after taking 
my degree and obtaining all the paper qualifications and academic experience 
then needed by an investigator. 

CROP MANAGEMENT AT PUSA 

In 1905, at Pusa, at the beginning of the second and intensive phase of 
my education, I resolved to try out an idea (which first occurred to me in the 
West Indies), namely, to observe what happened when insect and fungous 
diseases were left alone and allowed to develop unchecked, and where indirect 
methods only, such as improved cultivation, were employed to prevent attack. 
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Accordingly, nothing was done in the way of prevention : no insecticides and 
fungicjides were ns(»d : no diseased material was (».ver destroyed. As my 
understanding of Indian agric.ulture progressed, and as my practice improved? 
a marked diminution of discuise occurred. At the end of five years, in 1910, 
the attacks ins^^cts and fungi became negligible except in the case of a 
nuin])er t)f (uilturc^s wliost^ root sysUuns w'cre afterwards found unsuitable for 
the soil cMUiditions at Pusa. These were invariably attack('d by disease, and 
1 often had s(.)mt‘ difTicmlty in raising sufficumt seed to maintain thcmi from 
year to year. The advantage ot these, diseased plots in plant br(*eding was 
that th(\v su}>])jit‘d ainindant intecting mat(‘rial, smh as rust spon‘s, for testing 
the r(‘action of the rest of the cultures to fungous attack. My W'ork at Pusa 
contiini(>d on th(‘Se liiu's for an unbrok(Ui period of tw^enty years, during whieh 
lumdreds of thousands of enltun^s wen^ grown. The nssiiJls, as far as insect 
and fungi AV(‘re conc<^rn('fl, were consistent. Variety's which sijitt‘d the local 
conditions, and whicdi were properly e.ultivated, w<‘re always practically 
iinmiiiK' to divSease. In the case of cotton, a crop wliieh w^as grown for some 
years to determim*, to wdiat extent eross-h^rtilization took pla(?e under Pusa 
(H)Tiditiorus, it was evichuit. that only the local North Bihar variety was able 
to witlistand the larg(^ number of insect pcst-s whieh found the grcuit mass of 
Indian and American cottons smh attractive provender. In the dam]) (dimate 
of Pusa the (cotton crop, generally speaking, acted as a vcTitabk^ magnet for 
every t ype of in scud, jjost. 

B(d we(‘.n the years 1910 and 1916 the wheat invevstigations at Pusa were 
d(nadopt‘d consich'rably. Tt was necessary to try o\it the improved types at 
a numb(*r of eentn^s on the alluvium all over the Indo-Gangedic ])Jain, and also 
on the black soils of Peninsular India. An excellent opport unity of observing 
the reaction of these cultures to rusts, and the geographical (listril)iition of 
the various fungi, occurred. It was found that any variety whicdi would stand 
ii|) to rusts in the damp climate of Pusa did mucli better in this respi^ct when 
growm in tlie drier wheat-growing areas of India proper.* 

SOIL AERATION AND DISEASE INCIDENCE AT QUETTA 

For a period of eight, years—1910 to 1918—1 was provided with a sub¬ 
sidiary experinumt station on the loess soils of the Quetta valhiy, where 
the effect of diffc'irent methods of cultivation and irrigation on the 
incidence of the insect diseases of fruit trees was studied. I observed no 

*Jn ]910, in (ionsequetn-e of persistent importunity, I wiis allowed to have my own 
oxen tit Pusa, and at once decided to make use of these animals for the study of disease. 
The greatest care w’^as taken in the selection of the breed and of the type of animal; the 
feeding, hygiene and managoment wore as tieaV perfection as I could make thorn. 

I had my own oxen at QiKjtta and at Indore, mid managed them on lines similar to 
those adopted at Pusa. 

For tw^enty-one years—1910 to 1931—was able to study the rea(?iioii of well-fed 
animals t.o the (>pidemi(* diseases such as rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, septicaemia 
and m forth, which frequently devastated the counti^side. None of my animals wore 
^^•gregated; none w^ere inoculated; they frequently came in contact with diseased stock. 
No ease of infoetiouH disease occurred. The reward of well-nourished protoplasm was a 
very high degree of disease resistance, which might even be described os immunity. 
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fungous diseases of fniit trees of any importance in the dry climate of Qwetta 
valley during the eight summers I spent there. On the grape gardens run 
by the pt^ople on the well-drained slopes of the vallc*y I never observed any 
diseases—ins(Uit or fungous—on the vines, although they were planted in the 
floors of deep tri^nches, and allowed to climb up the earth walls, mostly on the 
shady side. Flavour, disease resistance and a well-drained sub-soil all seemed 
to go together. The chief pest of fruit trees was green-fly soon after the young 
leaves appeared. This could be produced or avoided at will by careful at¬ 
tention tx) cultivation and irrigation. Anything which interfered with soil 
aeration brought on this trouble. Anything which promoted soil aeration 
jirevented it. T frequently produced a strong attack of green-fly on peaches 
and almonds by over-irrigation during the winter and spring, and then stopped 
it dead by deep cultivation. Young shoots were covered with the pest l)elow, 
but the upper portions of the same shoots were completely healthy. The 
green-fly never spread from the lower to the upper leaves on the same twigs. 
These obst^rvations were confirmed at Pusa for several years in the case of 
Lathyms satims. At this centre soil aeration was of supreme^ importance, 
and only surfaced-rooted types could obtain sufficieni air for their roots. Deep- 
rooted varieties lUdver did w’(‘ll. In the case of Lathyrus sativus, all the deep- 
rooted varieties wen^ invariably attacked by grt^m-fly. The shallow-rooted 
types alongside were always immune. The Aphides were never observed to 
move from the deep-rooted c\dtures to the shallow-rooted types alongside, 

EFFECT OF SURFACE DRAINAGE AND HUMUS SUPPLY ON 

COTTON 

At the end of 1924 I left Pusa to take up the direction of the Institute 
of Plant Industry at Indore in Central India, where the main crop was cotton. 
On the black soils there it was found that the two factors on which the yield 
and well-being of the American and Indian varieties of this crop depended 
were soil permeability and a supply of humus. Surface drainage, combined 
with dressings of fermented organic matter, produced cotton crops which 
appeared to be practically immune to all the local insects and fungi. One 
experiment I was unfortunately unable to try, namely, the importation 
of a supply of the various cotton boll-worms and boll-weevils from America, 
and the letting of these loose among my cultures. I offered to do this, however, 
when the question of the accidental importation of these pests into India was 
discu88€‘d. I am pretty certain that they would have found my cotton cultures 
very indifferent nourishment. 

The contrast between the same varieties of Indian cotton when grown on 
the damp alluvial soils at Pusa and the dry, well-drained black cotton soils of 
Central India was most striking. Nothing could he done with cotton at Pusa 
on account of insect pests on the one hand and waterlogged soil on the other. 
For these reasons the large scale attempts to grow cotton in North Bihar in 
1905 had to be abandoned. At Indore, during the seven years I was there, 

I cannot recall a single case of insect or fungous attack, although a large 
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number of yariotios were grown every year, and the area under cotton always 
(‘xcoecled one Jiundred acres. The local cotton pests studiously avoided 
niy cultures. I concluded they did not provide these pests with t))e nourish¬ 
ment they needed. 

CONCLUSION REGARDING PATHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND 

PRACTICE 

So much for my general experience of the diseases of (cultivated plants. 
My conclusions can be summed up as follows :— 

1. Insects and fungi are not the real cause of plant diseases, and only 
attack unsuitable varieties or crops improperly grown. Their true rCle in 
agriculture is that of censors for pointing out the crops w^hich are imperfectly 
nourished. Disease resistance seems to be the natural reward of healthy and 
well-nourished protoplasm. The first step is to make the soil live by seeing 
that the supply of humus is maintained. 

2. The policy of protecting croj)s from pests by means of sprays, powders 
and so forth is thoroughly unscientific and radically unsound ; even when 
successful, this procedure merely preserves material hardly worth saving. 
The annihilation or avoidance? of a pest involves the destruction of the real 
problem ; such methods constitute no scientific solution of the trouble but 
mere evasions. 

II. The protection of an area from importc'd pests is fortunately almost 
impossible to carry out in practice on account of the rapid imi)rovement of 
(tommimications and the increasing volume of traffi(5. If t he j>resent regulat ions 
wer(‘ really eff^ctivc^, they would l)e harmful in that wt^ should 1 h> depriv(*d of 
a portion of the cemsors which Nature has j)rovided for k(*oping our agriculture 
up to the mark. 

It follows from tlu^se corn^lusions that the curnmt views on diseases will 
have to bo modified. Tin’s (?an only take pla(M‘ when thi^ Empire possesses 
a number of entomologists and mycologists who have develo}>ed into real 
agri(uilturists and hortuulturisls, more or less on tin? lines I liave indicated 
above. W(^ shall then have a body of wide experiem^e—scientific and practical 
—on tlK^se (jnestions. Tw^o things will have to Ik? done before siu?h workers 
are availa])le :— 

A. The system of tTaining in pathology will have to be improved and 
widened. The future investigators of plant diB(?as(?H, after a broad training 
in scien(!(^, will }iav(^ to learn agriculture, and to satisfy practical men that they 
possess n^al aptitude in growing crops. 

B. The facilitu^s for research in vegetable pathology will have to be vastly 
imi)roved. Our future entomologists and mycologists will have to Ik^ provided 
ea(^h with a small experiment station on which they can grow crops and on 
which practical growers can me for themselves workable solutions of their disease 
troubles. Incidentally, the volume of the annual reports will be severely 
euttailed, as the details of life histories and nomenclatures will naturally 
become of very minor interest and importance. 
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Applying these considerations to the cotton crop, it is obvious that it is 
impossible to alter suddenly, by a strokes of the pen, as it were, the general 
policy now in operation with regard to the diseases of cotton. It miist take 
a good many years before the insect and fungous pe^sts of this crop can b(^ 
regarded as censors for indicating someihing amiss eith(?r with the variety, 
vdth the general environment, or with methods of cultivation. During this 
intermediate period, I suggest that stox)s should bo taken, wherever iK)ssible, 
to encourage mycologists and entomologists 1o grow (rott(jn for themselves, 
and to become fully conve^rsant at first hand with all the dfdails of practical 
agriculture in the localitic'S in whicli tht^y an^ working. Tliis is the first step 
on the new road. The next thing in the investigation of any })articular disease 
will be for the workers thems(‘1v<‘.s to try f o asccrtciu th(‘ nature of the precise 
factor or factors, wliicih havt^ altered tlic coit-on ])]ant and made* it attractive 
to the pest. 

Working on these linos in India, I always found tJu^ appearanct* of insects 
and fungi on my cultun^s most useful and most stirnulafing. These organisms 
were my best teaclnu's ; witliouf. them 1 should nevtu* hav(‘ grasped the n^al 
factors underlying agriculture, and should have been a most unsuccessful 
])lant lu’ceder, I should never have devised tin? lixlore metluid for the con¬ 
version of agricultural wast(^s uito liumus 


THE PEST AND THE PLANT* 

We have been asked to makes from our comparatively limited experience, 
sr)nu; comments on Sir Alb(»rt Howard’s stimulating and original suirimary 
of his views on the role of insects and fungi in agriculture. His final con¬ 
clusion that “ Insects and fungi are not the r(‘al cause of plant diseases and 
only atta<k unsuitable variedics or crops improperly grovii,” may Ix^ true to 
a veiy large extent, but we find difficulty in ao(!e}>ting it iinn^servedly. In 
the eas(' of the cotton crop we havc^ come to recognize eertain ins(Hd-s and 
diseases, notably a leaf miner ami several leaf spots, as v<^ry r(diab](' indieators 
of an unhealthy fdant growing umh^r unsuitable comlitions, while jassid may 
eause (juit^‘ st>rious damagt^ even to tlH^ most n^sistant strains if th(\v are 
imx)roj)erIy grown. Two groups of pests, how(‘V(U*, the staim^rs and tht» 
Ameriiian boll-worm, appear to }>rovid(‘ exc(^])tions to Sir Albert's rule. 

Hit i¥ * * * 

INSECT DAMAGE AND OTHER FACTORS 

We feel that Sir Albert visualizes tin* whole x>opulaiiou of inse^ct pests 
and disease organisms lying in wait , as it were, to poum^e upon tlie weak¬ 
ling plant. We hox)e, howvver, that we hav(* pro(lM<^t*d sufficient argument to 
show that this is not invariably the case*. 

* The above aro extraotsjartitUo by A. (J. J^obbin^fcon iukI W. Allan in 
TJie Empire Cotton Growing Review Volume XIV, No. 1, J«,TJuary, 19H7* The article is a 
reply to Sir Albert Howanl’s article reproUiufed abc)v<3. 

For want of space, extracts only have been pntdished. The part of the 
article omitted ^provides detailed experimental cvkleiice in siippoj-t of the statements 
made.—Ed, T. A. 
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So far as we can see the attack of stainers on a cotton plot is dotormined 
by two broiwl princi})leH :— 

((?) The actual number of stainers that go to the <irop is determined by 
the state and sequence of the wild hosts, and cotton should be regarded merely 
as a potential link in the sequence. 

(6) The distribution of the stainer population over one crop is determined 
by the state and growth of the plants, but it is the most vigorous, healthy and 
best fruiting plants that suffer most. Further, so far as our scanty records 
go, we Ixilieve that this is also the case with American boll-worm. 

While our experience has forced us to the view t^iat insect damage may 
be a distinct and very important factor where cotton is concerned, we are now 
becoming painfully acquainted with other limiting factors of equal importance. 
On the looser types of Kalahari sand soils, which are theoretically ideal as 
regards freedom from stainer, the jdant will not grow. In some of the upland 
areas early frost may be a limiting factor. In the lower valley regions of the 
Zambesi, where prolonged droughts are frequent, climatic conditions may be 
unsuitable. In a certain region of the transitional Kalahari sand a new i)e8t, 
fhe^ giant cricket, has caused havoc. It would seem that the cricket damage 
can b(‘ avoided by early planting. If this is the (‘.ase, have we found a true 
scientific solution by improving cultural methods, or are we practising the 
altogether unsatisfactory expedient of mere evasion ? In leaving the areas 
of heavy pest attack, are we practising this same expedient ? 

Sir Albert’s dictum, while it contains much truth, does not seem to l)e an 
altogether safe guide for ordinary practice'because, sad though it may l)e, the 
world depends to a large extent on crops improperly grown. If he had been 
able to introduce the boll-worm and the weevil into India they might have 
found his cultiires poor nourishment, though we have some doubts on this 
point, but there can be little doubt as to the effect on the commercial crop of 
India. In some measure this “ improper ” stage of agriculture must continue, 
for th(^ amount of care given to a crop wdll bc^ determined by the cash return 
and this, like all the other factors of production, is subject to the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns. Pliny possibly had some such thought in mind when he deprecated 
the excessively high standards of cultivation practised by the gentlemen 
farmers ” of the early Empire. “ Are we of opinion, then, that ruin and star¬ 
vation must bo the necessary consequence of such a course as this ? Yes, by 
Hercules! and the very best plan of all is to let moderation guide our judg¬ 
ment in all things. To cultivate land well is absolutely necessary, but to 
cultivate it in the very higliest stylo is more extravagance.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


REJOINDER 


To the Editor, 

Tropical Agriculturist. 

Sir, 

Referring to tiie ariicJe on “ Roiaiion (Cultivation in the Wanni of 
Ceylon” :—^The writer says that no rotation system is Ixmig practised in the 
Wanni ; this is the fact, but rotation has been talked of and writ ten-up for 
the Ixnefit of the villager for a generation ; the writer quotes the Jaffna 
})eninsula where it is practist^d. 

But there is the distance of the poles between Jaffna peninsula and the 
Wanni (jungle) mainland in village conditions of life. In Jaffna all the land 
is happily private land in poss<‘8sion of villagers to do what they like with, 
and they have the coral formation underneath and irrigate the land from 
wells. The jungles of the mainland arc the exact opposite. In the jungles 
all the “ chena ” land, corresponding to the high land, “ tidal,” in Jaffna for 
rotation of crops, is Crown land which nobody can toudi or use without a permit 
from Government and in which therefore there is nom* of the i)ride and magic 
of ownership felt by the Jaffna man and elsewhere in the world where owner¬ 
ship is in the cultivator. Thus the only place wh(Te rotation is practised is 
in Government Exjxriment Stations where implements, labour and overhead 
(charges are all at the expenses of the tax-payer for the last (|uarter of a century 
or more. In the article are enumerated the implements and everything needed 
for the cultivator to change over from what is styled the ‘ time-honoured chena 
system ” to the rotation system (known as model chenas ” among other 
aliases); but everybody who has lived like the villager in the Wanni for years 
knows that it is Nature which in the dry zone imposes on the population what 
is deprecated as the “ time-honoured chena.” Entindy apart from the land 
question the Wanni folk are totally wdthout the means to change over to the 
expenses in their own cultivation on the scale of Govemment Experiment 
Stations ; and dry zone villagers cultivate to eat to keep alive, not to experi¬ 
ment and demonstrate like a Govemment garden. 

It was only the extensive ohena system which saved the dry zone from a 
much more devastating famine in the monsoon failures and distress between 
1934-36. 

I am, etc,, 

H. R. Freeman 

February 9, 1987. 
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TEA RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CEYLON 


Minutos of a of ilio Board (»f th(^ Tea Roseareh Institute of Ceylon 

held at Si. Coombs, on Saturday, I)t‘eeniber 19th, 1930, at 2 p.in. 

Present. —Mr. R. C. Coombo (Acting Cliairman), Major J. W. Oldlield, 
C.M.lh, O.B.K., M.C., Messrs 1). T. Richards, I. L. Cameron, R. B. Gaddum, 
J. D. Hoare and Dr. R. V. Norris (Director and Se(*retary) and liy invitation 
Mr. il. W. Ferguson (Visiting Agent), Dr. C. H. Gadd (Mycologist) and Mr. 
B. H. Carpoiit(U', Chief Scientific Officter, Tocklai Kxpe^rimentaJ Station, Assam. 

AbseMt .—The Hon’ble tln^ Financial Secretary, The Acting Director of 
Agriculture, The ('hairman, Ceylon Estates’ Broprietary Association, Mr. 
A. (h D. Bagot, and Col. T. G. W. Jayawardene, V.D. 

The Notice calJing the Meeting was read. 

The Acting Chairman (extended a very cordial welcome to Mr. B. H. 
Carjienter who, as lie explained, liad come down specially from India to discniss 
with the Director thf». programmes of work in the two research stations. 

The (Chairman also explained that as this meeting would bo the, last held 
before the Director proceeded on leave li^’* had asked Dr. Gadd to lx> pn^ecnt. 

MINUTES OF MEETING HELD ON lOTH OCTOBER. 1936 

The Minutes of the Meeting of the Board held on 10th October, 1930, 
were confirmed. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD 

(a). Reported that His Excellency the Govc^rnor had accepted with regret 
the resignation of Mr. 1). H. Kotalawala from the Board. 

The Chairman referred to the great interest Mr. Kotalawala had taken 
in the work of the Institute and proposed that a very cordial vote of thanks be 
recorded for the services he had rendered. This was carried with acclaination. 

{b). Report thated Mr. J. D, Hoare had resumed his place on the Board 
on his return from leave, relieving Mr. B. M. Selwyn. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Selwyn for his services was recorded. 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

(a) . Reported that Mr. J. D. Hoare had rejoined the Finance Sub- 
Oominilteo relieving Mr. B. M. Selwyn. 

(b) . The Board nominated Mr. W. W. A. Phillips of Mousakando Group, 
Gammaduwa, to act on the Exjierimental and Estate Sub-Committoe during 
the abs<5ncc. on leave of Mr. James Forbes (Jnr.). 



FINANCE 

(i) . The Accounts to the {Ust October^ 1036, were tabled and aceeptc^d. 

(ii) . Estimates for 1037.—The Chairman said that the estimate which 
had been circjulatcHl to the Board had beem examined in detail by the Finance 
Committt^e and the eommenis of the latter Committt^i had l)cen sent 1o Mem¬ 
bers. The Estate Estimates had also In^en s(rnitinise<l and approved by the 
Experimental and Estate 8ub-Cojnmitleo. 

RESEARCH CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

BuiMimjs. —With reference to the recommendation of the Fuianee Com¬ 
mittee that a llc>st HoiiS(i should be given preference over completion of 
cpiarters for Junior StatF, the Director asked that the matUir might be recon¬ 
sidered. Most of the Junior Staff were now married and th(' shortage of 
(luarte^rs raised many administrative diffi(adties. One Junior Stafi* Bungalow 
and one Clerk's bungalow were roejuind. 

Mr. Gaddurn (^xpressc^d the view that as the function of the Institute was 
re.seari^h ac^comrnodat ion for the scientific staff should be first (jonsidered. 

Major Oldfield asked whether if the quarters were built it might not also 
b(? pcjHsible to construct a small Best House capable of enlargement later. 
The Din^'tor thought this possibility should bii examined latter when the 
financial })osition was mon; d('fined. The Acting Chairman said he had been 
in favour of priority for the Rest House but in the circumstances which had 
now arisen ho did not wish to press this. 

It was unanimoualy resolved t-o jiroceed with one Junior Staff Bungalow 
and one Clerk’s Bungalow, and that the possibility of starting on the Rost 
House should be examined diiring 1937. 

The estimate for Research Capital Expenditure amounting, after adjust¬ 
ment as above, to Rs. 15,00t)'00 was approved. 

RESEARCH REVENUE ACCOUNT 

The Estimate for Research Revenue Account amountmg to Rs. 212,940*00 
was ai)proved. 

ESTATE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

The Board approved the recommendation of tlio Finance Committee 
that 1G| per cent, of the vote for General Charges in the Estate Working 
Account should be dobitable to Capital Account. 

The Board approved the estimate of Rs. 13,332 • 00 under Estate Capital 
Account. 

ESTATE WORKING ACCOUNT 

The revised estimate of Rs. 90,872-00 under Estate Working Ac(;ount 
was approved. This is equivalent to 56*79 cents per pound gross. After 
allowing for items scheduled as special expenditure duo to rcsttarch, “ Normal ” 
cost of production will be 46*10 cents per pound. 
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EXPERIMENTAL & ESTATE SUB-COMMITTEE 

The minutes of the meeting of the 2l8t November, 1930, were accepted 
without comment. 

ST. COOMBS ESTATE 

(а) . Factory Alterations. —The Director rt^ported the progress made in 
carrying out the improvements sanctioned by the Board in October. 

(б) . Caddy. —Reported that an agreement had been made to lease the 
caddy site to K. Saineris Silva of Holbrook, Agrapatana. 

(c). Visiting Agent.—krimig from the Visiting Agent’s report daUd 
14th October, 1930, the Chairman said Mr. F(‘rguson’s recommendation had 
been either already carried out or provision made for this in the 1937 estimates. 

Mr. Cameron asked if in view of the longer pruning cycle, the cultivation 
programme had been adjusted. The Director said this was so, the matter 
having been dealt with by the Experimental and Estate Sub-CommitUe. 

The Chairman said that as this was probably the last meeting of the 
Board which Mr. Ferguson would attend before his retirement, he was sure the 
Board would wish to p^ce on record a most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ferguson for the invaluable services he had rendered to the Institute, not only 
in his official capacity as Visiting Agent but also by his ungrudging assistance 
and advice on all occasions. Mr. Ferguson would cany with him on retire¬ 
ment their very good wishes and most grateful thanks. 

Major Oldfield said that as the first Chairman of the Board, he would 
like to associate himself with all Mr. Coombe had said. He very much api)re- 
ciated all Mr, Ferguson had done for the Institute. 

Mr. Coombe’s proposal was adox)ted with applause. 

The Chairman said it would be necc^ssary to (onsider the appointment 
of a new Visiting Agent. On Mr. Gaddum's suggestion it was deiuded to 
defer this question to the next meeting. 

SENIOR SCIENTIFIC STAFF 

(i) . Director. —Reported that the Director’s leave, woidd now date 
from 16th February, 1937, instead of 21st February to fit in with steamer 
sailings. Approved. 

(ii) . Mycologist, —The Chairman asked the Board to consider the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Gadd to the Selection Grade recently created. Major CMdfield 
strongly supported the proposal which was unanimously approved, the appoint¬ 
ment to date from Ist January, 1937. 

(iii) . Entcmiohgist.—liho Board apjiroved an increment of Rs. 50-00 
j>er mensem due to Mr. King as from 9th Dectmber, 1936, in terms of his 
agreement. 

The Board approved of Dr. Tubbs taking over full charge of the Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry Section from 16th February, 1937, when the Director 
goes on leave, until Dr. Eden’s return. 
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CONFERENCE 

The programme for the forthcoming Conference was tabled and approved* 

ANY OTHER BUSINESS 

(а) . Mr. J. D, Hoare was nominated to act as Trustee of the Junior 
StafiP Provident Fund during the absence of Mr. James Forbes (Jnr.). 

(б) . The Board confirmed the nomination by the Junior Staff Association 
of Mr. G. D. Austin as their representative on the Medical Fund Committee, 
vice Dr. J. C. Shrikhande. 

(c) . Pvblications .—The Director said it had been suggested that the 
cost of printing the Institute’s publications could be reduced by adopting 
a somewhat smaller type and that the rates charged for advertisements could 
be increased. 

After examination of the sample pages submitted the Board decided to 
adhere to the present form and type but to raise the charges for advertise- 
ments to Rs. 30 -00 per full page and Rs. 20-00 j>er half page. 

(d) . Engledow Report .—The Chairman invited Mr. Carpenter to address 
the meeting. 

Mr. Carpenter, who explained that he was giving his personal views, 
first (j.xpressed his pleasure at being able to visit St. Coombs. This had enabled 
Jiim to have a thorough discussion with the Diretdor in regard to tlieir respective 
programmes of work and he had also been able to see the work of individual 
sections. 

He thought the most promising fields for closer co-operation would be 
in work on tea selection and fundamental problems such as the chemistry 
of tea. In regard to selection, Assam was well favoured in that their jats 
were; more defined than those in Ceylon. The difficulty was still the basis of 
stdection. Th(^y hoped at Tocklai to include quality as a factor and were 
trying to devise equipment for manufacture of leaf from individual bushes. 
At the same time means of propagation must be studied and he was glad to 
see that Ceylon was tackling the problem from this angle. In this way the 
work of the two stations would be complementary. 

Mr. Carpenter also emphasised the importance of an exchange of visits 
between officers of the different Institutes. In this way a better understanding 
of general problems could Ixj obtained. 

Mr. Coombe thanked Mr. C^arpenter for his remarks and again expn ssc‘d 
the appreciation of the Board of his action in paying a special visit to St. 
Coombs. 

The Chairman said the Director would be proceeding on leave before the 
next meeting of the Board and on behalf of the Board he wished Dr. Norris 
a very pleasant holiday. 

The meeting then teri^jpi^ted with a vote of thanks to ihc Chair. 

Roland V. Norris, 

Secretary. 
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REVIEWS 

*1 


The South American Potatoes ami their Breeding Vaiue. 

The Experimental Production of Haploids and Polyploids. PublicutiionK of the 
Imperial Bureau of Plant (huu^ticjs (for tu’ojis other than luirhage) (Cambridge, 
England. 


P U'J’ATOES haV(‘ betui grown in Enropt' for the last t]ir(‘e and a half 
eentiiries, and available eviden(*,e gO(‘S to show that all the varic^ties 
grown at the present day are derived from tlu* few isolated plants 
originally introdueed from South Ameriea. The: production of so many 
fonufi from so limited an amount of material w^as made possible by its (extreme 
hett^rozygosit V and its abundant fertility ; m^verthehjss, the limits of variation 
by inter-(‘ombination of characters were probably reac^hed long ago, and 
further improvement is imjiossible without the introduction of complett^' new 
races. 

An appreeiation of this position led the Russian botanists to explore 
South America in search of breeding material; tliey wen^ rewarded by th(‘ 
discovery of a surprisingly varh'd collection of forms and species, growing 
under a range of (‘onditions mu(‘h wider than had been imagined. Potatoes 
were found in areas ranging from 40°S, through the Equator and (^ven to the 
Tropic of Cancer, from 8t>a level,to 12,000 feet, from arid conditions to regions 
of abundant rainfall. The forms of Sok^num iuberoaum familiar in Europe 
were found in Chile, growitig. under conditions of climate comparable witli 
those of France, but in other climatic regions were quite different forms, 
adapted to the conditions.in which they lived. The material of most immediate 
intorest'to us was found in the Andean region, for it included ‘*short*day plants'’, 
accustomed to conditions of almost equal day and night such as are found in 
the Tropi(?s. Some of these fomis will ci;oss with /S’, tuberosum, and there is 
opened an entire new field of possibilities to the potato grower, in the production 
of new strains that shall carry the genus fqr^, resistance to di^eiape and frost, 
high protein content or short dormancy, introduced from th^; South American 
parent. ■ , , - 

Our difficulty in the past has been to make a long-day plant (i.e., a tem|xv 
rate plant) grow under short-day conditions, and in’the main we haVe failed. 
The Russian scientists, their brilliant researches, and'the ImpeiiA;] Bureau 
by tlieir enterprise in making available the results of thefe researches, have 
given us an opportunity of finding strains that will grow sued^srfully under 
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tropical conditions, that will provide ilio dweller in the low-eoinitry with 
potatoes grown in his own garden. 


This bulletin is a striking example of the services which the Imperial 
Bureaux arc giving to the seieiitifie workers. It owes its <‘xistenet* to a request 
from a correspondent for refer(‘nces on the* experimc'utal production of hajiloids. 
In supplying that demand an amount of information was n^vealcd that 
warranU^d publieation, and other scientific workers will lx*iudit in consequence. 

The artificial ])roductioii haploids and ])oJyploids has received im^reasing 
attention in recent y(;ars, and a surprising ranges of methods has ht‘eii used 
with success. Chemicals, X-rays, high and low h-mperature, decaj)itation of 
the main stem, disease, even the centrifuging of germinating scx ds have? in¬ 
duced the formation of abnormal cells or gr<>iq)s of cells in somatic tissues, 
from which new plants may arise*. Polxqiloid plants occurring in naturi^ are 
probably the result of the union of abnormal sex c(*]ls. and such cells have* also 
Inx-iii produced by the methods mentioned above*. More commonly, however, 
are they produced by the hybridization of plants of different chromosome 
numbers. 

The production of polyploids may seem to be only of academici interest, 
but it has a definite economic im]>ortancc, and with the rapid advances in 
knowledge that are being made, it seems only a matter ol time before it will 
boiwme a simple matter of teelmicpK*.—J. 0. Haigh 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED FEBRUARY, 1937. 


Province, Ac. 

Disease 

No. of 
Cases up 
to date 
since 
Jan. ist, 
1937 

Fresh 

Cases 

Reco¬ 

veries 

Deaths 1 

Bal¬ 

ance 

111 

No. 

Shot 

Western 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

iw 

3 

i 

i 

is 

•• 

i 

3 

Colombo 

Municipality 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

■ 

82 

:i 

44 

2 

7 

5^ 

44 


Cattle Quarantine 
Station 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


i 

1 


3 

i 


Central 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

Piroplasmosis 

64 

i 


64 

i 

*' 

•• 

Southern 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

•• 


•• 



•• 

Northern 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

4i8 

1*12 

.348 


53 


I 

Eastern 

Rinderpest 

F^oot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

*61 

61 

61 




North-Western 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

2 





! • • 

2 

North-Central 

Rinderpest 

F^oot-and-niouth disease 
Antiirax 

22 

1 

22 




Uva 

Rinderpest 

F'oot-and -mouth disease 
Anthrax 

8S 

8 

77 

a 

8 


Sahara gamuwa 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Piroplasmosis 

*4 


3 

i 

i 




♦All destroyed. 

DepaHment of Agriciilt/iire, M. CRAWFORD, 

PeradeHLiya, 20th March, 1937 Deputy Director of Agriculture (Animal Hu*. 

bandzy) dD Government Veterinary Surgeon 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—FEBRUARY, 1937 


Station 


Colombo 

PuttaJam 

Mannar 

Jafiha 

Trinoomalee 

Batticaloa 

Hambantota 

Galle 

Batnapura 

Anuradhapura 

Kuninegala 

Kandy 

Badulla 

Diyatalawa 

Hakgala 

Nuwara Eliya 


TICMPNRATUBE 

HUMIDITY 


BAINFAIX 

a 

n 

*8 

3 t 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

Mean 

Minimum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

(« 

O 

Night (from 
Minimum) 

Amount o 
Cloud 

Amount 

No. of 
Rainy 
Days 

Difference 

from 

Average 

o 

o 

o 

o 

/o 

0 / 

/o 


Ins . 



Ins . 

80*0 

- 0 ] 

73 •« 

+ 1-8 

73 

93 

4-7 

7-09 

8 

4 

4-89 

88-1 

0 

71*9 

+ 2*0 

74 

95 

3*5 

2-82 

7 

+ 

1-75 

87-3 

+ 0-4 

75-4 

+ 1*9 

73 

88 

31 

0-67 

3 


106 

86-2 

+ 0*5 

73*8 

+ 1-8 

70 

90 

4*8 

3*13 

5 

+ 

1-97 

83-2 

+ 0-4 

7 fi -2 

+ 0*5 

76 

84 

4*6 

6*06 

8 

+ 

402 

83-4 

+ 0*5 

7 J *5 

~ 2*1 

75 

93 

5-6 

9-70 

15 

+ 

7-08 

86-5 

+ ()•() 

73-6 

+ 0-9 

75 

93 

2*6 

103 

7 


001 

85-5 

+ 0*1 

74*4 

+ 10 

76 

88 

4*6 

8*14 

10 

+ 

5*15 

91-3 

- 0*5 

72*4 

+ 1-4 

71 

93 

5*1 

11*54 

15 

+ 

7*10 

87-1 

+ 0*3 

71 •» 

+ 2-5 

70 

95 

5 • 6 

0*90 

6 

- 

0-59 

90*4 

+ 0*8 

70*8 

+ 1-3 

64 

95 

2*9 

2-63 

3 

+ 

0-8* 

86-5 

4 0*6 

68*2 

+ 1-2 

64 

90 

4-0 

2-77 

6 

+ 

0-97 

80*5 

t 1 * 6 

65*2 

+ 2-3 

72 

92 

4*4 

3-25 

11 

+ 

0-76 

75-1 

4 0*3 

58*1 

+ 2 -() 

74 

91 

5-0 

7-22 

11 

+ 

5-42 

69*8 

0 

51*5 

+ 1-1 

78 

91 

6*4 

413 

‘12 

+ 

0-71 

70*5 

+ 0*6 

45*8 

+ 1-8 

75 

93 1 

6*1 

2-56 

12 

+ 

0-85 


The rainfall of Fobrnary was above normal over almost the whole of the southern 
half of the Island, exof)pt for a few stations on the northern and north-western slopes of 
the hills, and stations along the c^oast between Maiara and Bambantota, which were in 
deficit. In the northern lialf ()f (Vylon excess and deficit approximately balanced, the 
only districts showing appreciable excess being tliose hetween Batticaloa and Trinconialee, 
and the district jnst south of Mannar. Excesses over 10 inches wore 11'14 inches at 
Hapuiale Hospital, lO'flO inches at Basagalla, 10'49 inches at Horaborawewa and 10*44 
inches at Kanankodu. 


The highest monthly total of 23*60 inches were reported from ITdn gam a Hospital. 
Other totals over 15 inches wore 17 * 62 inches at Vallogama, 16 • 92 imdies at Illukkunibnra, 
16*66 inches at Hapiitalo Hailwny, 15 • 33 inches at- Hasagalla. and 15 • 14 inches at Beaiise- 
jonr. 

Fileven falls of at least 5 inches in a day wc'rc reported during the month, nearly all 
falling on tho 13th, The highest fall was 9*25 inches, at Hapiitale Railw'ay, on that date. 

The widespread rains of the last days of the precoiling njonth continued til) the 2iid, 
on which day the rainfall was fairly lienvy. Dry weather set in on the 3i’d and lasted till 
the 12th. On t ho 13t h llioro was fairly lioavy and widesf)rond rain, as a result of thunder¬ 
storm activities. Tliunderst orrns eontiiiueil more or less till the end of the month, but 
tho rain was cliiefly light and spasmodic. At tho on<l of the moiiOi, another dry spell set in. 

Generally speaking, the night tem])eratures during the month wore appreciably 
above normal practically ev^orywhere, the chief ox<‘ep1 ion being t hose on the 4th, 5tli and 
tho 6th, when the temperatures were well below normal. The day t emporalures were only 
a little above average. HAirnidity was above normal, particularly by day, while cloudiness 
was also generally above normal. The barometric ])ressure was on the whole a trifle 
below normal. Wind strength was about normal, while its direction was, on tlie whole, 
north-easterly or easterly. 

A hailstorm was reported i»n the 19th from Holniwood estate, 

H. JAMESON, 
Superintendent, Observatoiy, 
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EDITORIAL 

THE REDISCOVERY OF LOST PROPERTIES OF 
ECONOMIC CROPS 


T he bulletin on the South American potatoes'and their 
breeding value recently issued by the Imperial Bureau of 
Plant Genetics refers to the geographical method of plant 
breeding. “ The method is based on the fact that the number, 
range, and variety of forms of a given plant increases as we 
approach the locality in which it has originated and from which 
its various forms have emerged. In these centres of origin it 
is often possible to find characters or combinations of characters 
entirely unknown in the plant in question as it appears in other 
areas, and it not infrequently happens that these characters 
are of economic importance, and being dominant in inheritance 
would not be obtainable in any other way of breeding.” 

The first planned exploitation of this principle was under¬ 
taken by an expeditionary band of investigators who were sent 
from Leningrad in 1925 and spent three years in South America, 
the original home of the potato, studying the conditions in 
which the potato grew there and the forms and characters 
which those conditions have produced. They found that its 
habitation ranged over 60° of latitude on either side of the 
Equator and aU the way from sea level up to the snowline on 
the mountains. Corresponding to this wide range of environ¬ 
mental conditions a whole series of distinct specimens of the 
plant, often sterile on crossing, were discovered by the Russian 
scientists. Naturally if a potato ever existed which was adapted 
to any partieular set of conditions it was foimd in this series. 
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Thus a rich harvest of knowledge was gathered, and the appli¬ 
cation of this knowledge to the further adaptation of the 
potato to the varying conditions of Northern Europe is now 
being worked out in Russia. The most important result fhat 
is expected to be achieved is the production of a variety of 
the crop that will resist both frost and the potato blight, which 
have been regarded as important factors which set a limit to 
the cultivation of this vahiable crop. It was hitherto assumed 
that with the appearance of the first frosts of Autumn the 
potato crop was doomed. No cross between the slight varia¬ 
tions of the domestic potato produced the quality of frost 
resistance and the farmer was helpless against a serious attack 
of the blight. In South America, however, it was found that 
the high mountain potatoes were frequently exposed to severe 
frosts and remained undamaged, while many varieties were 
unaffected by the blight. It is believed that by crossing the 
domestic potato with these varieties a type may be evolved 
which will retain the fuU cultivated flavour of the former and 
the full survival value of the latter. 

These genetical discoveries are of no little value to this 
Island. They point the way to new lines of enquiry in regard 
to the introduction of commonly grown temperate crops in the 
Tropics if these crops had a tropical ancestor at any time in the 
remote past. All that is necessary is to trace the home of that 
ancestor. The possibilities with regard to the potato itself are 
very considerable. At present we are making attempts with 
doubtful success to introduce the Solanum tuberosum, or the 
domestic potato of Europe, to the higher altitudes of the hill 
country. But success on a scale hitherto unsuspected may be 
achieved if this variety is crossed with an allied type from the 
equatorial lowlands of America. The principle of what may be 
called the introduction of new blood is of no less importance 
to crops that are already established in the country. The 
rubber plantations in the East, for instance, did not originate 
from the scientific selection of the best available planting 
material. It is possible, or rather it is very probable, that in 
the forests of Brazil there are even now variations from the 
normal which can impart valuable qualities to our own plant¬ 
ation Hevea—very high yield, for example, or resistance to 
all forms of disease. In short the subject is worthy of the special 
attention not only of our Department of Agriculture but also 
of our tiiree crop research institutions. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS*-V 


C. R. KARUNARATNA, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

AaniCVLTVRAL INSTSUCTOR, KATVOASTOTA 


THE IMPROVED YOKE 


A YOKE is a frame of wood fixed with bows over the necks 
of cattle whereby they are coupled together and har¬ 
nessed to the plough. Although there are different 
kinds of yokes suitable for different types of work, only one 
kind of yoke is used in Ceylon, both for carts and for working 
agricultural implements, i.e., the straight, single yoke. The 
length of the yoke varies according to the implement for which 
it is used. 


The yoke commonly used for ploughing is a straight, single 
one four feet in length with two pieces of coir rope to serve as 
throat bands ; enthusiastic carters and ploughmen use fashion¬ 
able plaited bands made with hemp string. For heavy work 
like ploughing, unless the plough is carefully hitched to the yoke, 
this may turn on itself with the result that the neck ropes become 
tighter and the animals partially throttled. Sometimes the 
yoke gets displaced, interfering with the proper working of the 
implement, and at the same time injures the necks of the bul¬ 
locks to cause yoke galls or tumours, as these are generally 
termed. 

An improved yoke has been introduced by the writer. This 
yoke has been used in the Wariyapola Farm for over six years 
with satisfactory results. The yoke used is a single, straight, 
well-balanced one, the length varying with the implement to 
be used with the type of work to be done. Two U-shaped iron 
tubes, I or 1 inch in diameter, are used as collar bands instead 
of ropes. Second-hand water pipes serve the purpose very well. 
Each U collar is about 7 to 9 inches wide and about 16 to 18 


*This aepied of articles desoribes^^a number of simple implements used in India and 
Qeylon whieh are suitable for general adoption by the village agriculturist— Editor^ T A> 
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inches deep. Small collars are used for local black cattle and 
larger ones for heavier bulls of the Hissar type. The collars 
are fastened to the yoke by split pins inserted through the hole 
at each end of the collar. The split pin is inserted parallel to 
and alongside the yoke lest the necks of the animals be injured. 
An iron ring in the middle of the yoke completes it. 

Among the advantages of this improved yoke are that it is 
securely maintained on the necks of the animals and that it 
cannot roll about. This method of yoking balances the weight 
properly on the body of the animals and enables them to use 
their full force in effecting the draught. This is particularly 
so in the case of buffaloes as these animals have no hump to 
keep the yoke in position when at work. 

The selection of the proper sized yoke for intercultivating 
operations is important. The size of the yoke depends on the 
width of the rows of plants to be intercultivated. If the crop 
is sown in rows 3 feet apart then the yoke should be 6 feet from 
the centre of the neck of one animal to that of the other. Allow¬ 
ing 6 inches on either side, the yoke should be 7 feet long. . If 
the crop is sown 2 feet apart, then the yoke should be 5 feet long. 
A convenient formula to work out the length of the yoke required 
is to multiply the width of the row by 2 and add 12 (the result 
in inches). For intercultural operations one long yoke with 
several sets of holes drilled will serve for differently spaeed crops. 
The usual plough yoke is 4 feet long. 

A common mistake made in hitching an implement to the 
yoke is to pass the draught chain round the yoke instead of 
fastening it to an iron ring. The iron chain has a tendency to 
cut into the yoke with the result that in a few months the yoke 
breaks. It is very important that the animals should be well 
muzzled when they are to be yoked to the plough or to any other 
implement to prevent them picking up various palatable foods 
whilst working. This interferes with the work, and is most 
annoying, particularly when intercultivating operations are 
being done. * 

The double yoke is very commonly used in India for plough¬ 
ing and for working the mhot. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE-II 


M. CRAWFORD, M.R.C.V.S.. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR (ANIMAL HUSBANDRY) & GOVERNMENT 
VETERINARY SVRCEON 


I N a previous article* it was stated that improvement of cattle 
could not be obtained if attention was paid only to the 
breeding of better stock; attention must also be paid to 
improvement of the environmental conditions under which the 
cattle will be required to live. 

The improved cattle obtained by breeding from superior 
strains will require more or better food if they are to thrive. 
Certain means whereby the food supply for cattle in villages 
could be improved were indicated. 

Up to the present the method of improving the food supply 
for village cattle which has received the greatest attention is 
the popularization of the practice of growing fodder grasses. 
A number of excellent varieties of such grasses have been intro¬ 
duced into Ceylon and have proved suitable for our conditions 
of soil and climate. Their extended cultivation is highly 
desirable but it must not be thought that fodder grasses alone 
will solve the problem. For example, a ration consisting 
entirely of succulent fodder grass will not, on account of its very 
bulky nature, be ideal for a draught b\ill required to do heavy 
work, neither will it be suitable for a heavy milking cow. At 
certain stages of their growth, particularly during periods of 
ample rainfall, a ration composed solely of fodder grasses is apt 
to be too succulent and may cause diarrhoea. At such times 
some foodstuff which will counteract this tendency must be fed 
along with thd fodder grasses. Outstanding examples of food¬ 
stuffs suitable for this purpose are cotton seed and paddy straw 
both of which are available in Ceylon but which are not used to 

♦ The Tropical Agriculturist, Vol. LXXXVIl, Augusts 1936 
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anything like the extent they might be. Cotton seed is a very 
suitable addition to the ration for working bulls and milking 
cows but should be very sparingly used in the feeding of calves 
and young stock. In many parts of Ceylon little care is taken 
to preserve the supplies of paddj’’ straw available at harvest 
time. There seems to be an unwarranted prejudice against it 
in many parts of the country, particularly among owners of 
dairy cows. One often hears the opinion expressed that it 
causes a decrease in the milk yield. There is no evidence to 
support this belief but there is good evidence against it. 

In Shanghai, in a very large and successful commercial 
dairy stocked with cows imported from Australia, America and 
Great Britain, great difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
supplies of good fodder. It is understood that this difficulty 
was solved by extensive use of paddy straw with very good 
results. 

In the dairy attached to the Farm School, Peradeniya, 
paddy straw has been incorporated in the ration on an increasing 
scale during the past two years with satisfactory results. It 
seems to be very palatable and is readily eaten by the cows. 
This fact was strikingly demonstrated when two pedigree 
Aryshire heifers were imported from Scotland a year ago. 
Among other foodstuffs sent with the heifers on the ship was a 
siij^ply of the best quality oaten straw. A few bales of this 
remained unused on arrival at Colombo and we were very care¬ 
ful to obtain them and take them with the heifers to Peradeniya. 
Our anxiety to take this oaten straw from the ship was on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty, well known to all cattle owners, so often 
encountered in inducing cattle to take readily to any foodstuff 
to which they have not been accustomed. To our great surprise 
we found that these heifers when fed with a mixture of their 
native oaten straw and our Ceylon paddy straw picked out the 
paddy straw and rejected the oaten straw. The preference 
shown was very marked and we have continued to feed paddy 
straw in quantities up to 5 lb. per day to these heifers ever since. 
That it did not have any di-effects on the milk yield was shovm 
by the foot that one of the heifers has since calved and has 
given 4 gallons of milk in one day which is considered satis¬ 
factory for a first calf heifer of the Ayrshire breed. 
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In view of these facts it is very disappointing to observe 
how little attempt is made in many parts of the Island to make 
full use of the supplies available. Badly-made stacks of straw 
which are quickly damaged and spoiled by rain are too commonly 
seen. Much larger weights of straw could be obtained if it be 
cut closer to the ground. It is no uncommon sight to see a 
stubble of over one foot in length left after harvesting. 

During prolonged periods of dry weather the rate of growth 
of fodder grasses slows down and an area which is ample during 
wet weather to supply the needs of the owner’s herd becomes 
inadequate. Some cheap foodstuff to supplement the diminished 
supply of fodder grass during such periods is necessary. The 
drop in the yield of the fodder grasses could, of course, be 
obviated by irrigation but this is seldom practicable. Possible 
supplements which are worthy of trial include cassava and the 
juicy stems of plantains. 

The great value of the roots of cassava as a standby during 
long periods of drought has been emphasised by Stewart, 
Principal Veterinary Officer in the Gold Coast, during the past 
few years. That cattle would eat the roots of cassava if they 
had access to them was fairly welj known but they had never 
been used to any extent as a cattle food chiefly because of the 
fear that poisoning would result. 

Stewart’s experiments showed that the danger was greatly 
exaggerated if reasonable precautions were taken. He found 
that cattle readily eat the chopped roots and improved in 
condition when fed on them. He considered cassava roots the 
cheapest and best foodstuff for use during the dry season. On 
one of the Government Farms in the Gold Coast he used uj) to 
one ton of cassava roots per day for feeding cattle without any 
ill-effects. In view of Stewart’s results, this foodstuff was tried 
at the Ambepussa Farm. In the beginning it was fed to two 
young heifers and two goats. A little difficulty was experienced 
on the first day or two of feeding in inducing the cattle to eat it 
readily, but this was soon overcome. Fearing possible ill- 
effects from hydrocyanic acid poisoning we fed only a small 
amount at first. Beginning with 1 lb. per head per day it was 
increased daily till the heifers were getting 20 lb. a day. This 
was continued for a prolonged period without any ill-eiffbots. 



The two heifers improved in condition as compared with their 
companions which were not getting cassava. Since then for 
over a year chopped cassava roots have been fed to the whole 
herd whenever supplies were available. No cases of poisoning 
by cassava have occurred during that period. The crop is 
easily grown, the chief difficulty which has been experienced 
has been damage by porcupine. As an easily grown and useful 
supplementary feed for use in the dry season it is well worthy 
of extended use in Ceylon. In using cassava as a cattle food, 
the chief point to remember is that it must be fed fresh. Only 
sufficient for one day’s supply should be dug at a time. It must 
not be dug up and stored for future use. The roots should be 
chopped and fed to the cattle as soon after digging as possible. 
A suitable method of using them is to feed the chopped roots in 
the evening when the cattle return from grazing. A tmmip 
pulper as used in Europe for chopping turnips for feeding to 
cattle has proved very suitable for chopping cassava roots and 
saves a great deal of labour. 

Plantain stems cut into slices are readily eaten by cattle 
and where available are a very useful supplementary feed 
especially during dry weather when succulent foods are very 
scarce. In some parts of Tanganyika where grazing lands are 
very scarce certain tribes are stated to maintain their cows 
almost entirely by stall feeding. The cows spend practically 
their whole lives inside the sheds. They are fed on weeds 
collected from the cultivated areas, and on grasses cut and 
collected by the women. Every third day a plantain tree is 
cut down. The stems and leaves are cut into thin slices for the 
cattle. All banana skins are also fed to the cows.'*' The cows 
maintained in this fashion are said to be small in size but are 
healthy, in good condition, and supply their owners with milk 
for their household. 

There are few places in Ceylon where conditions for cattle 
are more adverse than in such parts of Tanganyika and such 
an example shows what can be done even under the worst 
conditions when the cattle owner is prepared to exert himself. 

{To be contimied) 

Report, Deportment of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry, Tan- 
gait^ika t'ertitcoy, 1936 





COiX GIGANTEA (LiNN.)-WILD ADLAY 

A PERNICIOUS PADDY FIELD WEED 

DUNCAN J. De SOYZA, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

A(;/UCI-LTVUAL ISNTRVVrOlt, KKUA LLE 

WEEDS IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 

T HK su(‘cos!si‘nJ cultivation of any cro]) (lcjH>nds on tlie issiu' 
of a battle waged between the' ero)) and various fo<*s 
both visible and invisible. Pests and diseases in any 
fortn are debilitating and destructive to cultivated crops, 
(’limatic and weather conditions, though they sonietiines ]>rove 
hostile, are not within the ]>ow'(w of the farmer to bring under 
subjugation, but by du(‘ aj)plication, j>osts and diseases can be 
brought under control or fully exterminated. Not the least of 
a farmer’s enemies are weeds, which add (‘maniously to the cost 
of crop productJoji. Although wc'cds are responsible for nearly 
halving the yields of ?nany crops, yet ade(piatc attention is not 
paid in most countries to tlu'ir control. Act-o?'ding to a r('port 
i)y the Agricadtural Service Department (V)mniittee of the 
United States Uhamber of fV)mmerc(N annual losses from wa^eds 
considerably exceeds the cond»ined losses sustained from animal 
and j)lant diseases and the dc^jaedations of insects, rodents and 
predatory animals, 'i'he rank growth of wtaais invariably 
fourul in paddy tields is largely responsible for the low yields 
obtained from })addy, the most im])ox'tant food cr<jp of the indi¬ 
genous po])ulation in C(!ylon. In the held, wt^eds set up an 
incessant (tompetition with the main ero|» for jdant food, light 
and water. Wee^ds, especially graminaceoxes herbs, very often 
harbour insect pests and diseases inimical to paddy and also 
add to the cost of labour. 

According to the writer’s experience the eftect of Calx 
gigantea in paddy crops is greater than the combined damage 
done by all other paddy field weeds. Goix, being a cereal, 
demands the same kind of plant food as is required by paddy 
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The enclosed grains can be fed to poultry after crushing the 
fruits. The stems, normally tinted reddish brown, are freely 
branching, very stout, smooth and polished, and root at the 
lower nodes. Wild adlay does not tiller so freely as the cidti- 
vated species, produces fewer female spikelets and possesses a 
more vigorous root-system. Specimens removed from cultivated 
paddy iields had a more efficient root-system than surround¬ 
ing paddy plants, the feeding range being much wider, spreading 
as it did from 11 feet to 2 feet. Examination of the root-system 
revealed that there were clearly two types of roots—a slender 
fibrous type, densely covered with absorbing capillaries, origi¬ 
nating from the base of the plant and long, cylindrical roots 
radiating from the base and lower nodes. The roots arising 
from the upper nodes act as props to the ])lants in assistiiig 
them to withstand the force of flowing water or wind, while 
the less adapted paddy lodges heavily under such environmental 
(conditions. The submerged parts of the roots are spongy and 
pithy serving perhaps as breathing organs. Wild adlay growing 
on dry land does not possess this characteristic. 

CONTROL AND ERADICATION 

It is of paramount importance, in the interest of paddy 
cultivation in Ceylon, to arouse concerted action in the control 
and eradication of this weed, as its spread is becoming general 
and its effect in the reduction of crop yields is considerable. 
Several fields have been seen in which this weed so predominated 
over the paddy crop, that the cultivators gave up harvesting 
the crop altogether. In badly infested areas paddy plants bear 
few grains and the expenditure in harvesting is greatly increased, 
as selective reaping has to be resorted to—in itself is a laborious 
task. 

It was noted that wild adlay needs 5 to 6 months to flower 
and seed and hence it matures only during the maha season— 
when long-age paddies are sown in these fields. Although it 
grows with short-age paddies when, sown during yala, it has no 
time to reach maturity, flower and seed and the plants are 
harvested with paddy crops before seeding. Seeds start 
sprouting the fields about 3 to 4 days after the paddy crop is 
sowm and at a time when the field is devoid of free water and 
when the mud is warmed by direct solar heat. 
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Field observation and pot experiments revealed the fact 
that when fully submerged under water, wild adlay seeds do 
not germinate and, in adopting any control measures, this 
behaviour of the seeds should be taken into consideration. 
Viability of the seed is very gi*eat, so that seeds may remain 
dormant underground for considerable periods to germinate as 
soon as suitable conditions arise. The seeds are heavy and sink 
in water but are nevertheless transported by running water in 
channels and by overllowing flood water. Rabbing or burning 
the paddy stubble tends to increase rather than decrease the 
germination of seeds and it is suggested that the scorching of the 
stony, hard c^oat of the seed pt’^rmits the more easy penetration 
of water. 

When the life history and j)eculiaritios of this plant are 
considered, it will be realized that if it is to be successfully 
controlled it requires both communal and individual effort. 
The campaign should be, well organised with a definite pro¬ 
gramme for attaining the object in view. I’he measures adopted 
should be persistently and faithfully executed for several years. 

The following control and eradication measures are sug¬ 
gested :— 

1. Whenever possible paddy should be grown in both 
seasons. 

2. Transplanting the crop during maha. This will give 
an opportunity to select clean, weed-free seedlings from the 
nurseries for transplanting. At the same time the rest of the 
field should be prepared in the ordinary way and left unsown 
so that the weed when it germinates and grows to an appreciable 
size can l)e rooted out and destroyed, or the whole field ploughed 
up burying the weed seedlings, which could be rotted by flooding. 
The sprouted seedlings can also be killed by keeping them fully 
submerged under water for about a fortnight. 

3. Fields that cannot be sown during yah, for want of 
sufficient irrigation water should be brought under vegetable 
cultivation, when the wild adlay seedlings can be easily removed 
as they appear. 

4. Flooding the paddy field as soon as paddy seedlings 
can tolerate a stand of water; such a treatment will prevent 
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the seed from sprouting and if already sprouted, will kill them 
if they are kept submerged for a considerable period. 

5. Cutting out the weed, when it has reached an appre¬ 
ciable size and flooding the field to kill out the root-stock. 
The green material can be fed to cattle. 

fi. Thorough weeding. 

7. Use of clean seed. 

8. The collection and destruction of seeds that have 
dropped before or during harvesting. 

9. Removal of the weed if found growing on highland in 
the neighbourhood of paddy fields. 

10. If other methods fail, the short-age paddies may be 
grown during both maha and yala seasons to prevent the weed 
from seeding. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN THE CONTROL OF WILD ADLAY 

1. Owing to the close similarity of wild adlay seedlings 
with paddy seedlings the plants are overlooked and left behind 
during the j)rocess of weeding. 

2. Owing to the strong root-system, seedlings may break 
away during weeding operations, leaving the root-stock behind 
to shoot out again. 

fl. Flowering and seeding of wild adlay often coincides 
with that of the paddy crop and most of the seeds drop off 
before or at the time of harve.st. In consequeiKe the weed 
multiplies very ra])idly. 

4. No cultivator can be induced to enter the paddy field 
and handle the weed, once the paddy has advanced in grow'th. 

fi. Owing to their great viability, se'eds remain dormant 
for a long period, till favourable conditions appear for germi¬ 
nation. 

0. Mali(!ious introdtiction of seed to paddy fields through 
human agency. 

7. Control measure (No, 5) cannot successfully be carried 
out in paddy fields infested with land crabs, since, as soon as 
the paddy fields are flooded, crabs become more active and 
large numbers of paddy seedlings are eaten and destroyed by 
them. 

8. The system of tenancy cultivation, by which culti¬ 
vators are changed from season to season, militates against 
conscientious apphcation, hence continuity in control methods 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


SOIL SAMPLING 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph.D., 

AORiaVLTVRAh CHEMIST 


T he modern method of soil sampling is based on the soil 
profile, which is a -vertical section of the soil from the 
surface down to parent roek or undifferentiated soil 
material. A soil i)rofile consists of various layers or horizons, 
termed respectively the A, B and C horizons. The A horizon 
is the soil proper and is generally darker in colour than the 
underlying B and C horizons, due to the accumulation of organic 
matter. It may be divided into sub-horizons designated Al, 
A2, etc., according as to whether the intensity of the colour 
varies or not. 

I’he B horizon is the soil layer into which material from A 
is washed down and deposited. It may thus be darker in 
colour or be more gravelly than the lower part of the A horizon. 
This also may be sub-divided into Bl and B2, etc. It generally 
corresponds to what is popularly known as the sub-soil. The 
C horizon is the partially decomposed or undecomposed rock 
material or the undifferentiated soil material of more or less 
uniform colour and texture but of varying depth. Often the 
B horizon is not present in tropical soils, the A and C horizons 
only being observed. 

The different horizons or sub-horizons are distinguished 
from each other either by differences in colour, texture or 
structure. The modern method of soil sampling is according 
to the depths of the horizons, and not according to standard 
depths, e.g., 0-9 ', 9 '-18 ' as in the old method. As many soil 
samples will therefore be taken as there are horizons in a profile. 
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In selecting a site for soil sampling, care must be taken that 
it is representative of the area. A preliminary exploration is 
therefore essential, during which road cuttings, ravines, and 
other soil exposures in the area are carefully examined. Once 
a site is selected a trench 3 to 4 feet deep and about 3 ft. by 3 ft. 
cross section is dug, one side at least being made vertical. A 
freshly cut hillside adjoining a road would also be suitable, but 
in this ease the face should be cut into the hillside to a depth of 
2 or 3 inches before the samples are taken. 

At the profile site selected, the following observations are 
made for each horizon and sub-horizon ; colour and depth ; 
texture, i.e., whether loamy, sandy, gravelly, clayey, etc.; the 
presence or absence of (jnartz or ferruginous gravel, concretions, 
boulders, et(!. and to what degree; whether it is of the single 
grain, clod, granular, columnar (rough rectangular with a slightly 
domed top), prismatic^ structure; degree or hardness and com¬ 
pactness ; root growth ; horizon boundary demarcation, whether 
distinct or indistinct, etc. 

The following general information regarding the nature 
of the area should also be recorded: site ; rainfall and tem¬ 
perature ; topography of area, whether level, undulating, hilly, 
etc.; mode of formation, whether formed in situ, i.e., sedentary 
or transported (sedimentary) and, if the latter, whether wind¬ 
blown or alluvial; geology of i)lant material (if known); drainage 
and nature of vegetation. A typical example of a description 
of a soil profile is shown at the end of the article. 

The soil samples are then taken as follows : a vertical slice 
of about 3 inch to 4 inch thickness from the side of the profile 
is cut from the top downwards to the depth of the first horizon 
or sub-horizon and the soil thus obtained well mixed and a sample 
of about 2 lb. put into a small cloth bag. On the oiitside of the 
bag the identity of the sample is marked in coloured pencil, 
e.g., Al. A label similarly marked should also be placed inside 
the bag. The bag is well tied and retained for despatch with 
others. The B and C horizons are next sampled and separately 
bagged and labelled. In each case only the actual range depth 
of soil covered by the horizon in question is sampled. It is not 
generally necessary to sample the sub-horizons, unless these 
are very clearly discernible and are required for special purposes. 
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All the samples from one profile are put into a gunny bag which 
is well tied and suitably labelled with the name of the place 
the samples are from, and the number of small soil bags enclosed. 
When the soils are sent for examination the observational 
details should also be forwardcul. For further information on 
the subject of soil sam})ling, reference should bo made to The 
Tropical AgricuHurist, Vol. LXXXIV, A])ril, 1935. “Studies on 
Ceylon Soils 1. -Modern Methods of Soil Study arul Classifi¬ 
cation and Their Applic-ation to Ceylon Soils.” 

WET PATANA SOIL PROFILE 


Horizon boundary 
indistinct 


Horizon boundary 
V(Ty distinct 


A 1 
044 " 


j Bla('k peaty loani ; loos(‘ and fria]>lc 
J>irrcjju]ar (H)lumnar ; root growtli poor 
j acid 


j Lighter lilack heavy loatn ; compact 
;^but friabh* ; irregular columnar ; roots 
j rare ; a(*id 


Horizon boundary 
ilistinct 





\ ( Jreyisli yi^llow loam forming pan ; 
[ (|Uartz andiron stone concretions abun- 
j’dant: conglonn^rate; hard, aiifl comjuict ; 
J root s abs(‘nt ; a(id 

I ll(‘ddish yellow' h(‘avy loam; har(.l ]>ut 
'^frialile; irn^gubu* (iled; nsl mottlingsof 
[ ([(‘Compost'd ferruginous concrt'tions; 
acid; roots absent 


Kandapola; bdOOft .; 100 in. 00® F; basic and intt'rmediab' metamorphii* 
rocks ; rt'sidual ; drainage impt'rfect ; stee]> ; brai^ken, grasst's and Rhodt." 
dendrons. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 


COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME 


SEED SELECTION* 

{*' If ih(‘ work of agriciiltiin' is well cared for, th(‘Ti one pjets gold ont of it ; 
if, howevt'r, agrieulture is iK'gh^eted, then it l)rings ]>()V(‘rtv" 

—Mahannini Paramra, llkK), 

S EED selection on coconuts can he carried out by any intelligent ])lant(‘r 
who is willing to take ])ains. it (ronsists of (a) S(>]('ction ol IVIother 
Palms, (/>) Schudion of Seed Nuts. Th(‘ s(‘lt*ction of luotluT palms is 
the more im}>ortant of the two. (S(‘lection of S(‘(MlIings in the nursery is 
coiivsidered in Leaflet No. 2). 

(a) SELECTION OF MOTHER PALMS 

A mother palm should he selected according to tlu* following standards - 

(i). Th(^ trunk should he straight and stout with leaf-scars situated 
(dos(‘ to ('ach other. Avoid v'cry tall and curvisl trunks. 

(ii). The fronds should he short and widl dis[)iu-sed on the cro>\ni. Tlu' 
ori(‘ntation of fronds on the .crown can he re])r(\sented diagram- 
matically as follows ; it will he notu^ed that t-herx* are thna* main 
types. 



Types 1 and 3 should he avoided, even if they show other desirahh^ charact(‘rs. 
Type 2 disple.ys the liest spread of fronds. 

(iii) . The hunch stalks should he short and should not show any ten¬ 

dency to droop. 

(iv) . Th(^ inllort'sccmces should carry a fair number of female flowers, 

or huttoii nuts—up to 100. Avoid palms with inflorescences 
that an* overstocked with female flowers. The^’^ are not thrifty. 

* By W. V, I). Pioris, Genctiidst, Cocoruit Research Scheme (Leaflet No. 1). 
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(v) . The crown should carry a lar^e nnmbor of fronds and consequently, 

a larg(^ nuinh(*r of infh)resccn(^es. Avoid (crowns that look 
empty on one side, even though the intlor(\se-(‘nces that are 
pri^serit on tln^ ()th(*r sid(> a})pe<ir to S(^t nianv nuts. 

(vi) . It need hardly lx* said that inflor<*se.ene-es should he W(‘ll stoek(‘d 

with nuts. Ihit it might lx* mentiom^d that inHoreseenees in 
all stages sliould he notie(‘al>le on the })alm, (‘arrying their full 
complefiKuit-s of dev<doj)ing nuts. \\*rv often one is deceivcKl. 
hy h<*avy Iow(‘r hunches. 

(vii). riu^ siz(‘ of nut is not important, provided large numlx'rs are 
pr(‘S(‘nt. A medium-siz(‘d nut is ])ro(lue-(‘(l in the h(‘st ni:mh(*rs. 
Palms with (‘Xtra large nuts should lx* avoid(*d. 

(viii). Tie* W(*ighl of th'* husked nuts sliould he high, since on this de]x‘n{ls 
tin* t'0])ra-()r(Kluciiig povv<‘r of tin* palm. 'Fhe numher of nuts 
and tlu* weight of the hu.sked nuts jirovah* the best standards 
of s(‘l<*etioii, 

(ix). Do not seh*ct palms gi’owing in favourahh* situations, smdi as lU'ar 
(tattle sh(‘ds an<i human dwi llings, lx‘(;ause t]!(‘y will lx? h(*tt(T 
than ])alins growing in the open ti(‘ld in competition with tludr 
. n(‘ighhours merely by reason of their favourahh* surroundings. 
}*alms that h«*ar W(‘ll in a normal or ev(‘n unfavourable* environ¬ 
ment should he seleete'd. 

Once a ?m)th(*r palm has Ix'en S(‘leete<l, it is nee^essarv to study its capacity 
for yield. In order to do this, yield neords must lx* k(‘pt for at huist thr(H> 
years, during which time* it will lx* possible* tei test its ]x*rfornianee. The 
numher of nuts and the we*ight e>f huskexJ nuts eif inelivielual jiaJms sheudel he 
re‘eu)rde*d at e*very jiie k in a ru)te‘-hook rule*d out in the feillowing manne*r :.- 


DATE OF PICK: 



The weight of e*opra is apj)roximaU‘ly eeiual te^ ]X'r ce*nt. of the^ w^eught 
of the husked nuts. From the last column it will he ])e)ssihl<*, at the e nd of (‘ae h 
year, to get a fair estimate' of the* amount- eif cojira whie*h any partieadar palm 
would hav(> prcduexd. 

It should be borne in mind that, undeu- fair treatment, a good palm will 
always remain a good palm and a bad palm will he (‘(pJally constant in remain¬ 
ing bad. 
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At tile end of thret^ yearn all selections that have not produced, on an 
average. 1(K) nuts and 175 Ih. of Inisked nuts per annum should be rejected. 
Wkrrcvn' pr^ssihlr there .should be at leaui one proved mother palm for every five 
acres on an (.state, "riiis would not Ix^ ]K)ssible in iln^ ease of small-holdings, 
the owiu rs of wlii(^h should, tinu'efore, buy thc^ seed-nuts or seedlings they 
r(*(juir(' from larg(.^ (^stlitos or from the (Vieoiuit Hes(‘areh Scheme. 

(b) SELECTION OF SEED-NUTS 

Seed selection do(‘S not end with the seliMdion of friotlu^r palms. The nuts 
from these palms should also be selected accoriling to tin* following rules : — 

(a). Only d<xid ripe nuts .should be used for setxl. 

(/>). First buin^h nuts are better than se<‘ond bum^h nuts. But if two 
bunches must be cut, make sun^ tliat tlu^ hu.sks of the secumd 
bunch nuts have tnrmxl Immm. Do not use tliird buncli nuts 
for seed. 

If you an* interested in the performance of th(' daughter j)alms in relation 
to th(^ mother palms, as you should be, keep the nuts from the different palms 
and bunches separate and number (*aeh nut according to its motluvr palm number 
a.nd bunch numb(*r : and wlum planting the nuts in the nursery, lx* careful that 
the nuts do not g(*t mixed. P(*gs should lx* used to mark the ])alm and bunch 
numb(*rs. Wlum tie* se(‘(llings are put in tlu* fi<‘ld. th(*y sliould carry ihdi\ idual 
numb(*rs stamped on zinc tabs. Tlu* tabs could lx* t.ie<l on with win* to the 
se(*dlings wh<‘n they an* bcitig t-ransjilanted, but later they should lix(*d 
to wood(Oi p(‘gs driven into tlu* ground, 

1'h(* extra, work invoKoxl in (tarrying out the suggestions made* in the last 
j>aragraph will be well worth while, b(‘ca.use in a f(‘W yt'ars, wJi(‘n tlu^ daught(*r 
palms come into Ixsaring, you will be abh* to (a>mpar(‘ their ])(*rforrminc(^ with 
that of tlu* mother palms. 

Seedling Sel(*ction and Trans]>lantation will Ix^ disimsscd in a lat('r leath*!. 
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NURSERY MANAGEMENT AND SELECTION OF 

SEEDLINGS* 


C OfJONUIS Nhoiiid not, as a riijf, Im- plaiili'd oid dinsdly in Uk’ fifkl 
sineo:- 

(a) S(*(h 1 nuts do not all ^(Ttrur)at(‘ at tli(‘ saiiie tjin(% and iaic g(>riiii~ 

nations, wtiinh would he rujoclcd in tin* nursi ry, would lx* allmvcxl to remain 
in the tie-ld. It is Ixdievf'd tliat sf ed nuts wliieli ^maninale slowly rise* 

to palms wliich an* (‘(juaJly slow in eomintr to maturity. 

(h) Th(^ S(*l(‘(‘tioii of seedlings for (diaraeters oth(‘r than (*arly ^(‘rmination 
Avoidd lx* ])rev(‘nt(*d. 

(r) Wat(*rin<j[, wlii(di is n(*c(‘ssary during: tin* I'arly stage's of growth and 
which (^an ho carrh'fi out (‘asily in a. nursery, wouhi lx* mn(‘h more tlifticult and 
m\j)(‘nsiv(‘ in t ho li(‘ld. 

(fl) It will lx* (*\tr(‘na*ly difticult in the o]x.*n ticid to kt*!*]) a cht'ck on the 
various ]H‘sts and dis(‘ast*s that attack coixinut set‘dlings during tluir (‘arly litc, 
Avlnu'caisiu a nursery this would lx* a fairly i‘a.sy matter. 

11. /vom/nr/?. - Nurscri(*s should he on sandy or light loamy soil, free* from 
welter dogging, hut elosi* to a source of water like* a wt‘Il or a stri‘am. away from 
he.avy shade, and, if possible, elos(* to tin* a.n‘a w hieh is to he plantt*d up. 

111. Sff'fJ Beds .—The nurscrydM‘ds should lx* long and narrow' in order 
to faellitah^ w’atering wh(*n iu‘<‘<‘ssary and should he rais(*d S U) 10 inelu'S ahove 
the. general ground level, fhxis should lx* s(*parated hy shallow' drains, which 
join up to form a leader-drain for carrying away (*xe(*ss w ater during rains. 

It is liardlv iu*eessary to add that the soil in tin* beds should he 
from st ones, eoeonut roots and W(\:ds. The ])resen(x* of (xxxinnt roots and oilier 
di‘eaying organic matter in the soil eneourag(*s lermit(*s vvhit Ji mv quick to 
attai^k germinating eo(‘onuts and eoeonut S(‘edlings. 

In permamuit nurseries, tin* etlges of tlu^ hods should he turfed ; otherw ises 
they will g(*t damaged during rains and fall in, hloeking n}» th(> drains as a 
result. 

After the soil in the beds has Ixxm levelled, it should be eomjiae tcd w ith an 
ordinary wooden comjiaetor or a light, garden-roller. 

IV. spaeing of flu* nuts in the V*ds will d(‘pend on tJie 

length of time the seedlings are intmided to he ke])t in the mirs(*ries atte^' 
they have germinaii'd. The longer tln^ period, tin* wider should be the spa(dng. 
As a general rule, it is unwise to keep sf*edlings too long in tlie nurse ries, because 

*By W. V. D. Fioiis, Geneticist, Coconut lioseareh Soheni<^ (Leaflet No. 2). 
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once the roots have passed out of the husk and penetrated into the soil, it is not 
possible to take the seedlings out for transplantation without subjecting them to 
a more or less serious shock due to root damages The ideal to aim at is to 
remove the s('edlings before the rootsiiave entered the soil. This is not always 
possible in practice, especially if seedling selection in the iiurse»ry is intended, 
when the sec^dlings hav(A to remain in the mirsery until they have devedoped at 
least two foliage leaves. 

If it is desired to trans])lant the earliest sprouted nuts before any root 
have passed out of the husk into the soil, that is, wJien the sprout is about an 
inch long, seed nuts could be put down very (dose to each other, less than six 
inches apart. Tliere will b(‘. no competition for food, moisture or light at this 
stage and tin? spa(dTig distance will, therefore*, bi' of little account. Wlnm 
transplanting at this stage, it must be* borne in mind that only those nuts 
siiould be taken tliat have germinate'd AviiJ)in iliree months of the date* of 
planting in the* nurse*ry. 

If one intemds to trans])lant wdieui the s])rout is 4 lo (i ii)che.*s long or at the 
2nddeaf stages se'enllings should he spacH'd 9 to 12 ine^u'S front (*a(‘h otheir. 

In laying down a nursery, always try to make a neat job of it. Led the* 
rows be* straight and the sjtaedng re'gnlar. It is nuich e^asie'r, (|nicdv(‘r and safeu’ 
for tlie siHxllings, to be^ able^ to walk up and down a straight row wlu'n one has to 
wat-er them, or hunt after l(*af“e‘ating caterpillars or use> a sj>ray against scale- 
iiisects, than to jtie k one's way ove^r an irre^gularly planted seeul-bed. 

W(^ have found it convenient to eait long straiglit treiudics down the beds, 
spaced 9 irujhe'S ajtari and about 9 inedies eleej), in whicli the nuts are placod at 
llie corr(*-(d distances ainl coveu*e;d over with soil. 

Position of Nuts ,—Nuts should be plantexl flat or eai the^ side* and not 
upright. Our expe^rimi nts have indicated that the seedlieigs that de*veloj) from 
nuts planted upright sufl’er more from drought and are* less robust than tliose 
that develop from nuts plant-e*d flat. 

After the nuts have* bee*n ])ositioiied, the*y should be etovt*re*d over with 
soil and not left e^xj)osed. The^ number of nuts planted in the nursery should 
be at le'ast 50 pea* eeni. or if possible 75 per eent. juim* than the^ required number 
of se*edUngs. We ourselves reject about 50 out of every 100 seedlings in oiir 
nurseries at Bandirippiiwa Estate. 

VI. Germination and Growth Records ,—Seedlings for transplantation 
should be selected in relation to the following characters :— 

(a) Early germination 
(d) Rapid growth 

(c) Sturdiness and freedom from what is known as ‘‘ legginess.’* 

Tin; good nurseryman will study cacii seedling separately. For this 
purposes, it is nee^essary to number nuts in relation to the parent palms, the 
numbers being painted on the nut with tar. For instance, if the nut is the 3rd 
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nufc of the 1st buneh of the r)2nd palm of the 6th block on the estate, the number 
on the nut should be \\ -52-1 -3. If it is the 7th nut of the 2nd bunch of the 39th 
palm on the 3rd block on the estate, the number should be painted, 1II-39-2-7, 
and so on. 

A note-book should be ndcKi out as follows and tlu*. data regarding the nuts 
and subseqmmt seedlings should he entered against each individual number. 
Th(i suitability or unsuitability of the seedlings for transplantation should be 
stated in tlu^ last column. 


NURSERY RECORD 


l)at(? of Planting in Nursery 


Block 

No. 

Palm and 
Bunch No. 

Nut 

No. 

l)at(^ of 
(h-rminalion 

No. of days 
taken for 
Ocrminal ion 

(General 
Remarks on 
S(‘edlings 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

I 

i 




SincK^ the numbers on th(^ nuts will not bo visible om^e they have been put 
down in five nursery, it is a good plan to have Jicgs to indieat<i tJie nuts from 
each palm. Th(^ number of tln^ palm and th(‘ number of nuts from each bunch 
should be painted on the peg, together with the Block number, as follows :— 


VI .:{7 

f 


whi(h meajis 

1 - 7 


2 -14 

L 




Block V'l, Palm 37. 
1st Bunch 7 Nuts 
2nd „ 14 ,, 


Coconuts germinate in thrw to four months, and develop two or three 
leaves about two months after germination. As a rule, the sprout is developed 
and appears through the husk some time before the roots pass into the soil. The 
first roots emerge from the husk when the sprout is a few inches long ; and 
when the first two or throe green leaves are developed, not many roots are 
found to have entered the soil. 
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VIT. SeAidlm>g Selection, —Seedlings are iransplanttHl at one of three 
stages, viz. :— 

(а) As soon as the tip of the sprout aj>pears tlirough th(^ husk or when tlic 

s])rout is about an inch long, 

(б) Wh(4i the sj)rout is 4-0 iiujhes long, but before any green leaves have 

d(^v(4op(*d or any roots have en<-(‘r(^d the soil. 

(c) Wlicai the first two or thret^ green leaves have develojHMl. 

At lh(> first stage, the sprouted nut e(»iild be remove*,d to the field without 
doing any damage to tJie root s, but it is imj)ossil>l(* at this st agf’* to say whether 
the subs(‘(|uent seedling will be robust or weak, well d(>veioped or dtdbrmed. 

At the seet)nd stage loo root danmge, is sjuall and tlu^ scidlings hiive ihv 
added advantage' of a high(*r survival valuer than streellings at the first stage. 
Ihit at t his stage also, the e^haraeders of the fully develot)ed sei'diing cannot be 
Htudi(*d and use^d as a basis for sele^e^ion. 

It is only at the third steige, that a se^edling <‘.an be* })r(»})e^rly studied aiiel 
reliably se'lee ted. aeieejrding to all the* st-anelards laid down, viz,, Earliiu'ss of 
(humiliation, Hapidity of (irowdh and Sturdiness. Data regarding (*arliness of 
germination will be^ found in the* Nursery Ke^eord Be.iok, nu*nfie>ne'd abe)Ve*, and 
rapielity of growth anel stureliness could be c|uite‘ easily gaugexl by e*ye^ or by 
eueasuremient. 

The t wo e'Xpressions “ sturdiness ” and legginess ’’ might now' be eh*fine‘el. 

A sturdy siH^dling grows up straight, has a stout stem, anel dark-gieen, 
broad l<■•aves, wit h st out midribs. 

A leggy st^edling is often curvexl in growth, has a thin, weak '' stem, " and 
jiale-green,narrow^ leave s, with thin midribs. 

Some caution must/ be exercise*d in selecting setHllings tor height alone, 
siiu.*(* it sometimes haptieiis that leggy seeellings are taller than sturdy seedlings, 

VHf. General Care of the Nursery. —No wee^ds should be alleiwuxl t-o remain 
in nurseries, espeedally during drought. Watering should be^ elone once a day 
during dry w^eather. No manufacturing of nurseries is nee^essary. A careful 
lookout must be kept for pests and dise^ases. 

Fortunately, in (h\yion we are> not troubled greatly wdth coconut seedling 
disease's, excerpt very occasional (outbreaks of grey-blight, Pestalozzia palmarum. 
Some damage is done by scale-insects, Aspidioius destructor, iermitejs and 
various species of leaf-eating caterpillars, including the coconut caterpillar, 
Neyphanils svrinopa, nettle grubs, bagworms and the larvae of the butterfly, 
Elyrnnia s f ratermx. Notes on the control of scale-insects and termites are given 
later. Caterpillars on seedlings can be controlled by hand-picking or by spray¬ 
ing with lead arsenate at the rate of 1 oz. of the powder in every 2 gallons of 
water. 

Grey-blight causes yellow or brown oval spots, up to \ inch in diameter, 
which dry up in the centre and 1:>ecome typically grey. Protection against the 
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disease may bo obtained by spraying at intervals of about a fortnight with a 
reliable copper fungicide. (Colloidal cop])er (1 oz. to 1 gallon of water) is a 
convenient fungitdde, since it is easy to prepare and ndativcdy chea]). The 
addition of soft or yellow soap, at th(^ rate of J oz. to 1 gallon of tlie spray 
mixture, (insures good spreading of the spray. A Hj)rayer of the ‘Flit’ typ) is 
adequaUi for small }>lants, hut in larger nurseries a ])Jieuniatic knapsack s]>rayer 
is desirabk^ Sjxraying should 1x5 doin' in the' early mornings or late aftc'.rnoons 
and it is nvcvssarif to srr. that both sides of evert/ leaj are welted with the spray. 

An attack of scale ins(5ets will be observed by th(5 a])]X5aranee of yellow 
spot-8 on the h5aves accompanu'd by th(5 presence of the insects themH(5lves on the 
under-surfaces of the h5ave.s. Precautions must be taken at t}H5 very first 
aj>p<5arane(5 of th(5 insects and the plants should he s])!'ayed with kerosc^ne 
emulsion, which is quif(5 easily jirepared as follows : 

(bmrnon laundry bar soap . . » lb. 

Soft vvab'i* .. . . 1 gallon 

KeroseiU5 .. .. . . 2 gallons 

l)issolvt‘ tin* soap in lln^ water by shaving it into hot water over a fir(5. 
Jlt'inove vessel from tin* and add tin* kerosene, stirring thoroughly. Tin*)! churn 
up the )nixt ure f>y drawing it up into a gard.(‘n syringe and forcing it back into 
th(‘ vessel. Kee]» this uj) until the mixture Ix conu s iT(*amy and begins to 
tliick(*n. If it does not thickt‘ji fairly soon, it may mean that the wuit-er is 
too hard. Ad<l a litth* borax or soda to scd'len tin* w ater, but this should lx* done 
at th(5 start if the water is known to he hard. Idle mixing is complet(5d when 
tin* (5r(5amv mass begins to go hard through the pump. The resulting cr(*am or 
emulsion is your Stock Solution and for ap])lying to the plants mix 1 ])art of the 
Sto(tk witli aliout 11 or 1(1 parts of wat<5r. 

TERMITES 

There arc tw’^o subterranean groups of termites known to attai*k coi^onut 
jialms at various stages of their growtli. 

(1) The mound-building termites, notably Cyclotvrmes redemanni and 
Hypoierm.es obscuriceps. These are tlie so-called scavenging b^rmites which 
feiitl on dead and decaying plant tissues. They sometimes invade nurseries or 
individual seedlings in the field to feed on jiortions of th(5 luisk and rnay injure 
the growing roots if these are not healthy ; and, in so doing they may possibly 
hinder the grow th of healthy roots. 

Mound-building termites come from a main mound-nest whieh may be 
some distance away, and they may start new nests around or near the seedlings. 
Such nests eventually become mounds. 

These termites have to maintain a continuous connection with a )nain or 
subsidiary nest. 
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TreMment.--A\\ mound-nesta should be treated according to the instruc- 
tioiis given below. 

Tli(^ dianieUT of the base of the inoup.d to be treated must be obtained first. 
Tin^ mound should thc'U be h‘V(‘il(‘d, and one hole sliould Ix^ drilled in tln^ area 
previously covered by ih(^ mound t o ('very fi inches of diameter mtuisuremeni, 
the hol(\s being distributed evenly over tJie area, and being about 12 inches 
deej). 1 oz. of petrol should bt' injected into eacJi liole. 

Thus the area (;ov(‘red by a mound, IS irndjc^s in diameter, would require 
3 holes and 3 ouiux-s of pc^trol, w^hile the arc'a ocijupieHl by a large mound. 0 ft. 
in diameter, would recfuin* 12 holes and 12 ounces of ]Hdrol. Th.e (heaix^st 
rmuhod of a|)pli'ation is to drill t he hole with a crowbar and j)our in the petrol 
through a funnel fitted with a long n(‘(;k or rubbtir tubing. When funds permit, 
a Vermon^l “ Ex<x^lsior liij(H^t.or ean he uh<hI witlj advantage, as the dosage can 
b(^ automat legally r(‘guhit(‘fl ami tlu^ holes drilled by the instriinumt itself. 

Tlu‘ treatnientof individual at tacked seedlings is given in (2) Ix'low :— 

(2) Termites that build no mounds, sj)eeies of (^opioUrweii. Tbest' 
termiti^s live underground and fe(‘d on living, luuiltby tissues, and are oceasion- 
ally known to attack cotKmut palms and seedlings. A small underground nest 
may be near (^aeb indiviflual attac^ked palm. 

Treafwtvl.- For tlu', treatment of individual stxxllings attacked by terndtes 
mentioned in (1) or by sp^^<‘i<‘s of VoploUrtnvSy a soil fumigant such as j)ara- 
dichlorobenzene (IM).B.) is reeommended. 

Apply at the rate of 1 large heaped toaspoouful or about | oz. per scaxlluig, 
mixed thoroughly with 1 (igarcjtte-tin full, or \ lb. of fine soil or sand to give an 
even distribution. Sprinkle the mixture thinly and uniformly in a shallow, 
(drcular furrow witJi a radius of abcnit fi to indies from the seedling or base of 
juilm and covc^r over with seal. 

THE ROOT-EATING ANT 

This is a true ant Dorylns orientalis, although sometimes mistakc^u for a 
t(*rmite. Dorylm is a small, slender, reddish-brown ant, the workers ’’ of 
whic^h are about one-fifth of an inch long, which eats healthy roots of a great 
variety of plants and riddles tubers and rhizomes. It is occasionally found 
damaging coconut seedlings. The paradich loro ben zone soil treatment, des* 
cribed above, can be used with success against this pest. 
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COVER CROPS SUITABLE FOR COCONUT 

ESTATES* 


T he following notes hav(' ^K^ell ]>rej)aml in respcjnse to the demand for 
information on the ])lanting of ('ovc-r tirops siiitable for eoeonut 
cstaU^H. 

The Hpocics rtM‘()inmeii(l<*d tx^low Jiavc provc'd io lx* the niosi yuitable 
under local eonditions :— 

Calopogormmi mucwmndvs. 

Centroficrmi pnhvscvm. 

Pufraria javnnica ( p/iasroJoifh .s ). 

(I) CALOPOGONIUM MUCUNOIDES 

A quick-growing plaid, it Uiriv^cs on a widi* raiigi^ of soils and forms a 
cover in six to (Ugld rnonliis if sown und(T suit abk^ W(‘a1her (onditions. Seeds 
an^ flatt-eiKjd and brown. Cftlopogoniuw dies back during droirght and after 
seedling, but rcgeinu'atf's afbn* Die rains. 

It/ is bi‘st sown as a mixture with (^cnlroHi u\a. 

(2) CENTROSEMA PUBESCENS 

(d)mpar(Hl to ('alopogonium. (Umtnmyiia maki‘S slow growtli in the early 
stag(‘s, but when ])ropiTly establish(‘d forms an cxc(‘llent cover. It is very 
hardy and does not easily du‘ back during drought. If die back ocxairs r(*covery 
is V(‘,ry rapid after rains. 8(H‘ds an^ flat-h'ruxl, brownish greim with (lark-gnnui 
markings. 

Cvnirosema may be considen^d the most suitable under g(m(‘ral c.onditioTis. 

(3) PUERARIA JAVANICA (PHASEOLOIDES) 

In gem^al appearance resembles Palopogonium, but the leaves are much 
larger and hairy. Roots juofusely at the nodes. Seixls small, dark-brown 
and susceptible to insect attack, and sometimes slu)ws poor germination. 

Though it can be grown on a varudy of soils, it is particularly useful for 
the heavier types of soils. Growth moderately rapid and forms a dens(' thick 
cover in one to one-and-half years. Shows a slight tendency to die back 
during drought, but recovers after a few showers. 

Pueraria seeds are expensive, but it may be readily propagated from 
cuttings. 

(4) MIXTURES 

It is often an advantage to sow a mixture of a quick-growing cover crop, 
such as Calopogonium, which dies back during a drought or after seeding and 
a slow-growing, hardy, perennial species sucli as Centrofierm. Calopogonium 
germinates quickly and smothers the weeds, while tin? slow-growing Centrosemu 
gradually establishes itself. Once the Calopogonium dies back the Centrosema 
takes its place and forms a uniform complete cover. 


* By M. L. M. Salgado, Soil Chomist, Coconut Research Scheme (Leaflet No. 3). 
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(5) PLANTING COVER CROPS 

(a) Heed Bed. —Th(^ iruportance of a bed free from weeds must he 
strtjssed if a cover is to be (juickly and successfulJy ostablishcMl. The land 
should be first ploughed and disc-harrowed across the ploughed furrows, and 
all wee^ds collectt^d and nunoved. A final harrowing with a chain harrow 
})ro(buvjs an i(h*al surfa(H^. for sowing need, and also hel])s in the (^onipleUi 
removal of W(‘(‘ds. If a chain harrow is not available^, the disc-harrowed 
surface should be levelled with mamoty-forks or hand rakt^s. 

Where covers an' planh'd for th(‘ first tinu^, and partif^ularly in the c^ase 
of poor sandy soils, it is recounm'iKhd that a start be given by the application 
of a small amount of cattle manure or a small dose* of artifi<dal manim^ A 
suitable mixture would be Sulphate of Ammonia 1 lb., Sup(*rphospliat(‘ 1 lb. 
and Muriate of Potavsh 1 lb. per s<|uarc. 

(b) Planthuf (hvers an Hvsk T/*car/ic,s\~^~Covers ma>' be easily established 
by planting on tnmehes in which coconut husks have Ix^en buried and covered 
with soil. This method also favours the d(‘cay of tin* husks. 

Jt ifi ncedle^^s to mmtion that plnnling should always be done during the rainy 
season, preferably at the beginning of rains. 

(r) Seed Hales .— A s('(m 1 rate of 15 to 30 lb. per acre may b(‘ eonsid(Ted 
sufficient under general conditions, tlu^ s(‘ed being broadcast. If S(‘ed is 
plentiful and comj)arativ<‘ly chea]> a higher seed ratc^ may be us(‘d, es})ecially 
on poor sandy soils. 

If planted in rows, t wo fetd apart, a seed rate of about. S lb. })er acre may 
b(‘ used. In this case it is ])ossibk^ to W'(u*d Indwein rows till the cover estab- 
lish(*.s itself. 

In ])lanting a mixture of Centrosemd fxwd (kilopogoniuw, 12 lb. Centrosema 
and 8 lb. (kilopogoniurn would form a suitable mixture. 

(Jentrosenia seeds which hav(^ a hard seed coat will germinate mon^ readily 
if soak(Hl overnight in wattT. Seeds so tr(;ate<l should not be allowed to dry 
before sowing, and should b(i planted in rainy weather. 

After sowing, the seed shoidd be covered by lightly forking in with mamoty- 
forks, hand rak(‘S or by a chain harrow. It is also a good practice to cover 
th(^ planted areas with (^otjonut fronds. 

(^/) Puemria .—Seeds of Pueraria. are somewhat expensive, being about 
a rupee a pound, (compared with Calopogonium which costa about 30 cents and 
Centrosema about 20 cents a pound. Farther, Puemria seed often show poor 
germination. Economy in seed rates in planting Pueraria can bt=5 eflFectod in 
two ways :— 

(a). The see^ds may be germinated in a nursery on coconut husk con¬ 
taining a mixture of soil and dung. The seedlings may bo subse¬ 
quently plantc^d along with the husks at distances of 3x3 feet. 
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(6). Pueraria may be easily propagated from cuttings which can bo 
lift(Ml with num(*rous adventitious roots. Thost^ should bo ])lantcd 
in wet weath(‘.r. 

(6) TREATMENT OF COVER CROPS 

Once established tlve cover should not allow(^d to grow rank and left 
permanently untreated. Opinion differs as to the best mt‘thod of treating 
the cov<*.r, but the follomng iiH^thods can be tentativ(‘ly recommended :— 

(a). Harrowing once a yc^ar and c^vcui twicer a year when tlie cover is 
thick. 

(h). After harrowing the (‘over first, it may hi^ plough(‘d in once in two 
years. Ploughing in a thick cover without a pn'liminary Iuittow- 
ing is very difiicult and is not to be r(‘comm(‘nd( (l. 

(r). The cover may b(^ dug over with mamoties on(‘(‘ in two years. Dig¬ 
ging will b(‘ facilitated if tlu^ cover is first harrowc^d. This treat- 
m(*nt has, howevt^r, been found to lx* somewhat severe on Pueraria. 

(d). The cover may be envelope-forked. 

Ji m ust be stressed that the treatment of cover crops should only be carried out 
during the rains, so tiiat tlie covtT would r(*generat(‘ its(‘lf from th(^ buried 
cuttings or self-sown secsl. 

It is (dso rocommendid that alleniate roirs and. not the entire field shonld be 
treated. In cas(‘ advers(' wealljer (londitions follow th<5 tr(“atm(‘nts and the 
covtU’ fails to r<^generate it) tlie treahxl rows, the unti(‘at(‘d portions would grow 
ov(*r into the mughbouring rows, and th(‘ laiul would not lie witlumt a covct. 
Pueraria is often slow to recoviu*, and such a tnuitnient would be advanlag(‘ous 
in the cas(‘ of this covct. A furtlnu* advardage of this nudhed of trea.tm(‘nt 
is to cheek (erosion on Idlly land if h(‘avv rains follow. In this case tJie rows 
tr(‘at(‘d should Vx* in (Hintour stri])s. 

(7) COVER CROPS ON YOUNG PLANTATIONS 

Where the cover crops are grown on young plantations it is essential that 
an area round the young palms up to a distance of six fixd should be kept clean 
Weeded. Otherwise* the cr(‘(‘})(?rs find to climb up th(‘ young palms and chec^k 
their growth. 

(8) COVER CROPS AS FODDER 

Cover crops may be utilised as fodder by grazing (uittle lightly. Especially 
during dry weather heavy grazing shonld be avoidi^l or idse the covers may fail 
to recover. is particularly relished by cattk*. Calopogonium seems 

to be less favoured, but buffaloes are indifferent and eat all thes(* varieties with 
a preference for Centrosema. 
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MOTTLE-LEAF OF CITRUS-PRELIMINARY NOTE 
ON CORRECTION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
WITH ZINC SPRAYS* 


C ITRl'S mottle-leaf or toliocellosis has been noted in various citrus- 
growing distric'ts throughout South Australia, tJie disorder occurring 
under varying soil, climatic and cultural <',onditions. Specific 
occurrences of motth'-lcaf have been under ob8(‘rvation in such dissimilar 
districts as Berri, Waikerie, Mypolonga aiul Be(‘taloo Vall(\y, and although 
a variation in intensity of the frouble has been noted, tlu^ gciru^al symptoms 
h ave Ix^en similar in each area. 

As has been tlu^ experiontY^ in the United States, there appears to be in 
vSouth Australia a number of indirect casual or contributory factors associated 
with th<‘ mottling; very heavy infestation of tree roots with the Oitrus Niunatode 
(TyUmchulus svwijieneiranf^) was found to be associated with ctises of mottk'- 
leaf ocicurring at Berri, Waikerit' and Beetaloo Valk^y, thus confirming the 
observations of Tliornas, in (-aliforjiia. Affei?t(*d trcjes at Beetaloo Valley, in 
addition to being heavily infested with citrus nematode, were located in soil 
containing injurious salts (notably sodium chloride) at conc<mtrations gener¬ 
ally considenxl inimical to maintcmaiute of thriftiness. 

Neither heavy nematode infi^stat ion nor excessive soil salinity were ob¬ 
viously associated with th(‘ incidence of mottle-leal* at Mypolonga. 

At B(*etaloo V’alk'y, stc])s were first taken to correct tlu' position in regard 
to soil salinity, the growcu* bcung advised to vary his irrigation practice in such 
manner as to aim at downward leaching of salt, and to safeguard against further 
u ndue saline acxuimnlation in the surface soil. 

In otluT (centres when^ (utrus nematode was the chief associated factor, 
th(? position initially appe^ared to be vi^ry difficult; owing to tbc nature of the 
(a'trus nematod(^, no direct measures against this pest could be suggested. 
TIutc is abundant, evidence that on suitable soils, and where good cultural 
])racti(Yss ar(‘ employed, citrus trees may be maintained in good health, despite 
tfu^ presences of citrus ]\(unatode on their roots. That is to say, combat of 
citrus iie?natod(^ must consist in ensuring that soil and cultural factors are as 
favourable as possible. 

Re(Y;nt investigations in America have indicated that mottle-leaf may often 
be related t o defi(^ioncy of zinc, whatever indirect contributory or secondary 

♦By A. G. Strickland, M. Agr. Sc., Chief Horticvilturist in The Journal of the DefarU 
ment of Agriculture, of South Auntralia^ Vol. XL, No. 7, February. 1937 
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factors may be operating ; or at least, that the mottle-leaf condition may, 
in many eases, be rectified by application of zinc; compounds. Various factors 
frequently associated with mottle-leaf—such as citrus nematode infestation, 
soil salinity, lack of soil humus, &c.— may bc^ })artially contributory. The 
exact relations of tlusse factors still remain to be dc^termined, but as treatments 
with zinc has been so widely successful ni other countric^s, experiments have 
been comlucied with zinc; compounds in several South Australian districts. 

First attempts to supply zinc to citrus trees suffering from mottle-leaf 
consisted of direc t applications to th(‘ soil of zinc sulphate ; although this 
method was usually etfective, il was also dangcTous and frequently resulted 
in injury to treated tre(‘s. 

When citrus tnu's an; sj)ray(‘d with zinc (‘ompoujids, tln^ le aves are able 
to take up a})])reciable quantiti(‘S of zinc, and there is litth' or no danger of tr(‘e 
injury. Kxperimental work in South Australia has Ixxm (*onfined to th(» 
a[)plication of zhu^-containing sprays. 

SYMPTOMS OF MOTTLE LEAF 

The l(‘av(ss show irregular yellow chlorotic anais betweem the main lateral 
Vfdns, th<‘ part surrounding the mid-rib and lattTal veins usually remaining 
gre<m. The result is an irr(*gular mottling, and where tr(*(‘S ar(‘ but slightly 
affected, litt le or no effect on t ree lu'allh or <TO])ping may lx* not(‘d. 

In s(Were cast's, however, h'avcs on new growth art' frecpiently small, 
and then; dt^velops considerable die ba<;k of young twigs, th(‘ tn;e be(;oming 
stunb'd, unthrifty and unf)rodu(*<ive. 

EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The cbi(‘f (‘Xp<Tim(‘nts on mottle-leaf control have been carried out at 
Berri, but (;he(;k plots linvt' Iw tui also spray<‘<l at Waikt'rit', Mypolonga and 
Beetaloo Valley, 

TRIALS WITH ZINC SPRAYS AT BERRI 

The lYiaterials conceriu'd in t lu'se trials consisttxl of fid late \ akuieia orange 
trees on the ])roporty of Mr. B. H. Jungfer. Tht' trees were s(‘V(;n years old, 
and the cultural treatment whi(;h had been ap])li<;d to them subsequtmt to 
planting was such that they w^ere (;xpectc<l to thrive ; tin* soil typ(' on which 
they were planted w^as Winkie Sand according to the (Council for Scic'ntific and 
Industrial Research Soil Survey classification, there w as no evidence of high 
wat/or table or soil salinity, and a sound cultural programme had been practised. 
Nevertheless, each of the fid trees---ilisposed in two rows ea(;h of 3d trees - was 
showdng severe mottle-leaf. Orange trees of mature; age' imme'diately adjacent 
were generally thrifty and productive, although e)(;caBionalinstances of mild 
mottle-leaf were also netted in these mature trees. 

During March, 1936, individual trees we;re treated in rotation as follows : 

1. Sprayed with zinc sulphate 10 lb., hydrated lime 5 lb., skim milk 
3 galls, per 100 galls, of water. 
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2. Sprayed with zinc sulphate 5 lb., hydrated lime 2| lb., skim milk 

3 galls, per 100 galls, of water. 

3. Not sprayed. 

At this time, root speciimms w(‘re taken from the trees under test, and 
examination of theso^ specimens showed that the trees were heavily infested 
witl: citrus root jiematod(^ [Tylmclinlns scmipe7i<imns), 

RESULTS 

A slight improvement in the appearance of sprayed ticts rcltd in 
June, 1930, and this improvement became more marked as tlie s< asen pro- 
gn^ssed. In spring, the difference was readily visible, tn*es spraytd with botli 
levels of zinc showing a more thrifty appearances and throwing out heuilihy 
growth. The improvement was consistent, all sprayed trees exhibiting better 
health, and all unsprayod treevs remaining severely mottl(‘d and noJi-thrifty. 
The S]>rayed trees carried lieavier bloom, and it. was also noted that t.lie res¬ 
tricted blooming of unsprayed trees was irregular and retarded. 

A second series of sprays was applied early in October, tlu' half- strength 
zinc-lime mixture being substituted on this oc(\asion by a spray of zinc oxide— 
3 lb. })er 100 gallons. 

An interesting filature of this t rial is the fact that despit(» heavy nematode 
inf(‘,station, and the rwinunely nnh(*althy (ondition of fibrous roots—appanadly 
suffi(?ient to account largely for the non-thrifty condition of the tre(‘S—zinc 
tr(‘atment has resuJb^d in n^rnarkablc impr^>V(*ment. 

This suggests that zinc sprays n)ay stimulative, rei)d(>ring tlie trees 
more vigorous, and betbu* able to grow normally in association with the root 
mmiatode. 

Clark Powell and Matlu'ws liav(‘ recorded in South Africa, that mottle-leaf 
affeet.(‘d trees, five months after a]>plication of zinc sulphate* sprays, showed 
marked <l(‘velopment of new fibrous roots ; unsprayed trees did not sliow this 
tendency to develop m‘W fi^eding rootlets. 

This apparent (*ff(‘ct of zinc tn‘atment in stirnnlating root development 
is obvionsl}^ of irnport-arnH* w hen trees are infested with root nematode. 

TRIALS IN OTHER DISTRICTS 

Since the initiation of zinc spraying trials at Berri, similar trials have been 
carried out at Waikerie, Mypolonga and Beetaloo Valley. In eai^h of these 
centres, spray treatment have been applied tnoro recently than at Bt^rri, and 
it. is yet early to expect responses as marked as those noted at the latter centre. 
However, in every instance, visible improvement in tree health, and some 
disappearance of mottle-leaf symptoms have already been observed. 

At Waikerie, trees affect^Hl with mottle-leaf have been subjected to zinc 
treatment on two prop(3rtie8, and in each instance improvement has occurred. 
In the Mypolonga area, Washington navel orange trees and lemon trees have 
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b(^on subjoctod to (^xporiiYK'iit on noi^hl)onring ])rop(»rties ; sprays of zinc sul- 
pluit(^-liin(^ mixture lO : 5: 100, and zinc oxide—3 lb. per 100 galls, were 
ap])lied in August and again in Octolx^r to certain sections. 8kini milk was used 
as a spreader and unti*(^,ate<l ]>lots w(»re included. 

Examination in Jainiary. 1937. dise^losed im])rovem(*nt in all treab^d trees, 
the Kmion 1r(‘(^s showiiig a more markeel rtvsponse^ tluui the orange' trees. 

.\t Beetaloo Valley, nw area of oranges irt'cson the property of Mr. J. Halse 
has been badly aft(U‘t(‘d with motll(‘-i(‘af for a eonsiderabh^ period. Investi¬ 
gation in 1935 sliow'ed that exc(*ssiv(^ soil salinity and heavy infestation of the 
roots w ith citrus munatode wen* l>oth asso(*iat(‘d w ith tlu; condit ion of the trees 
and. in so far as fa(aliti(\s ]>ermit t(‘d, irrigation te(*hnique was amended wdth a 
view to (^orr<M;ting tlu‘ |>osition in r(*gard to soil salinity. Until recently, liow^- 
('V<‘r, the am(‘n(Im(‘ntof irrigatiofi 1e< hni(HJc of itsrOf liad not n'snlted in appn*- 
ciablo iniprov(‘ment of tr(‘<‘ lusiltli. 

In July, 193b. r(‘])res(‘ntati\<‘ ])lots on this area wa^n* sprayed with zine 
sulphate-lime mixtiin* 19 : 5 : Htt) u»h 1 with ziiu' oxide ~3 Ih. ]K‘r KH) gallons. 
The plots w'(‘re exauiiia d in l)(‘c(‘mb<r. 193(). ly I)istri(J Advis(‘r»r. B. Harris, 
who state that wlu n‘as untreated tr(U‘s hav(‘ made no apparent imjn’ovement 
in healtl), all trees whicli liavr^ r(M.eiv(‘d zinc s])rays are prarJh^ally free from 
mottl(*-leaf and making lieialthy growth. 

Th(‘ apj)li(*ation of zinc sprays to mottl('-j(‘af-alfe(*ted citrus tree's in several 
districts has l(‘d to rnarlo'd iniprove'iru'nt in tns' lu^alth, and the disapjKuiraiK^e 
of mottle-l(‘af syrnptfuns. Tlu* vahu* of ziirr^ a]>pH(?ations under widely varying 
distriet (conditions lias h(c<‘n d(*monsti-a.ted hut tlu* ('Xacd inanm'r in whicJi the 
mim‘ra-1 aehiteves t lx* res]K)ns(‘ is still sonuewhat oliseure. 

Extensive* researcli work in ov(*rse.as countries is now^ throwing light on 
many pn'viously ohscun* fi'aturi's of mot I l(*-leaf, and micro-clu'inieal analysis 
and (\vtological inv(*stigations an* both important in the study of fundanu'iitals. 
In th(* (i(‘ld, liowever. there is s(cop(* for (*onsi(l(‘rabltc w^irk in r(*gard to the 
det(crmination of conditions undiT which zinc may he (‘\p(*ct(*d to Ik* of value, 
th(* optimum s(*asc-n Tor ziin* spray tn'atment, tlx* fn*(|Ueney at wJiich zine 
sprays slxmld lu* ajipiierl. aixl the possihiliti(*s of combining zinc (com])()unds 
with otlxT i-oiitirx* spraysordusts. 

N(*V(*rULel(*ss, tlx* results achieved have* ken so outstanding that it is 
consid<*r(*d desirable to bring the knowai facts before growers in this preliminary 
report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

At this juncture, it is obviously impossible to issue a geix'ral n'commenda- 
tion, but in view’ of the su(*(ess a,chieV(‘d in ])ieliminary (*xperiments, it is 
suggested that grow’crs should conduct on their ow'ii behalf trial spraying of 
trees affected with mot tl<*-leaf. 



For such trials, a spray (composed of 3 lb. of zinc oxide per 100 galls, of 
wat('r is recommended : a spreader such as lime-casein or skim milk (3 galls, 
per 1(K) galls.) may employed. The cost of spray material is not high, a 
suitable grade of zinc oxides being available at from Gc/. per lb. Although this 
spray may b(> apy)lied with reasonable safety at any time of thi^ year, it is 
undesirable to carry out extensive spraying within a short period of harvt'st 
owing to possible difficulty in removiTig spraj^ residue. 

(Generally, better responses have been obtained when zinc sprays have 
b(M'n applied just prior to a growdh ]x*Tiod, and overseas expc^rience has indi<*ated 
that f ht^ beiK'ficial (‘ffects of zinc treatment may ex])eet(Hl to jn^rsist for a 
})eriod of approximabdy two years. 

Ft is not anticipated tliat. zine treatment will correct unthriftiness where 
trees an* grossly afle-cted by s(H*f>ag(s exe.(‘ssive salt, aecumiilations, poor (ailtural 
tnuitnuMit, or otluT adverse* environmental eoTulitions, but there is definite* 
promise that many (^a.s<*s of typie^al molt.le-leaf may be* su(‘(x‘ssfu]ly treated. 
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CITRUS CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND^ 

CULTIVATION 

D ifferEN(^ES of opinion which ooonr coiu^i^rninf^ the best method of 
cultivation for citrus fruits may l>(‘ j)artly cx])lai!icd by the fact that 
soils vary in chara(‘t<»r and in the amount of moisture and fertility 
they contain. Tlie systems adopti^d must, therefore, n(M*essaTily vary some¬ 
what in onh^r to meet tin* nKpiiremeiits of the jiarthailar soils. 

In Queensland cultivation is an (‘sstmtial orchard o]>eration, and is bene¬ 
ficial in thc' following w ays :— 

It improves the* physical <;ondition of the soil by making it finc'r and 
incrt‘asing its depth, thus ]>r(‘senling gre^atm* fc‘eding an‘asto the roojs. 

The* effects of extrcunciS of t(‘mperatur(‘ an* r(‘du<‘(‘d. as air is jiermitted to 
j)f‘netrate to the* roots. 

In cultivat'd soils decotn posit ion and nitrification go on more* rcuidily, and 
if matfU’ials are present from which nitrogcui cran be set frc'c*, its lilicualion takes 
place more ra])i(lly than if the* soil is uncultivated. 

It incTcases th(» water-holding (capacity of the soil and conscTves moisture. 
On the* ot luu’ hand, the fact must not be* lost sigJit of that cidtivation may 
♦ranst' nnjurious (‘fleets. Ihih'sscarcMsuscsl, ])lough>sol(‘ may result, and greatly 
hinder ])ro])er watc'r jieiietration. Also c*ontinuous c idtivation <taus(‘s the des¬ 
truction of the organic contents of t he* soil and a decrease in the baetc rial life. 
If cultivation is ctontinued throughout the* whole scaison yc*ar by year, such 
soil will soon bc'eonu' d(‘})Jet(*d of its natural fertility and tlic‘ trees will show 
the effects fiy thedr unhcvilthy condition. 

The loss of soil organic matter is a major problem in tropical agricadture 
in all parts of the world, and is particularly s(‘Vt*r(‘ in many parts of our citrus 
plantations. The^refore, wJic'ii c'onsidcTing cultivation prc)gramnu*s, the im¬ 
provement of the bumiis content of the* soils must bc‘ of [iriinary importance. 
Where young trees are (‘oncermsl, dee]) (adti\'aticm is advisable in order that 
large qiiantitic'S of organic*- mattcu*, such as manure and grcM*n manure crofis, 
can l)e deeply incorporated with thc' soil. Thc^rc* slionid bo no dangcT ot 
injury to the roots of young trcM'S in cailtivation to a (lc‘])tli of 10 or 12 inches. 
However, as the trees becotnc' older tludr rooting syst(*ms extend widely in all 
directions, and, therefore^ as cha^p cniltivation will ho liable* to emt too many 
feeding roots, shallowc^r cultivation will probably he* morc^ saf isfact-ory. 

* By H. L Prest, liwirnctor in Fruit Culture*, in (Jurensltnuf A(jrumlfural Journal, 
Vol, XLVTT, Part IT, Ut Febrnary, IfKH 
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In ordcT to prevent 1 he formation of plough-sole, cultivation at varying 
depths is frecpiently ])ra(*1ised. However, plough-sohi will form in many soils 
even tliougli the d(^[)th and direction of the ploughing is varied, and in siu^li 
cases Bubsoiling to a depth of from 18 to 20 inches may have to be resorted to 
in ord('r to Im^ak u]> any hard pan that may be pn^scuit. 8uch work should only 
b(* done when the soil is <lry, and the snbsoiler should be run only in the middle 
of tJie rows, otherwise severt* root-cutting will result. Siibsoiling shoidd not be 
carru4 out either just prior to or just- following th(> blossoming period. 

GREEN MANURING 

Humus, lh(^ product of the decay of organic substances, is one of the most 
important ingredients in any f(^,rtil(^ soil, and, generally speaking, is present in 
only adc^quate amounts in most of our citrus soils. Except in alluvial lands 
periodically imi)rov(‘d in fertility by floodings, tlie orchardist must consider the 
maintenance or im[)rovement of the soil h^rtility if he wishes to harvest good 
(Tops. In the absence of bidky organic, farmyard manure, the maintenance 
and improvement of the soil fertility may be (tarried out by the growing and 
turning-under of gr(‘(‘n manun^ (to})s. Not only do such crops build up the 
physi(ial condition of the soil, but tluir j>resenc(‘ reduces soil losses by erosion 
during ])eriods of lu'avy ru-infall. When green manuring, particularly in the 
coastal districts, the gcumral practict^ has Ihmui to utilise the summer rainfall, 
])lanting sucli croj)s as black cow^pems, I\)onapeas and Crotalaria during Novem¬ 
ber and 1 )ec(‘Tnb(‘r and turning tlu‘m under about the following March. Winter 
gnu^n manuring with (Tops siuii as beorseem (Egyptian (iov(T) vetches, field 
peas, ti(*k l)eans, lupins, rape and mustard could in many instances ])e jTatitisejd 
wit/ll advant-agt* ])arti(;ularlv in young orchards, and in orerhards on the lighter, 
sandy soils, and w h(>r(‘ irrigat ion is pra(t ised. For winter crops planting should 
takt‘, ])lacie during March and April, and turning-under in July. Citrus trees up 
to four or five yt^ars of ag(^ occu])y a nJativety small ])roport-ion of the total 
ar(^a on wlii(ii thc^y a-r(‘ phint-c^d, and tlieir roots do not extend so far from the 
trunk nor t-ak(^ th(» amount of spacjc occupied by those of old-established trees. 
Thus during tlu^ (‘aiiy ycairs of a citrus orciiard an excellent ojyportunity is 
afforded for building uj) a rc%s(*rve of vegetable mat ter in the soil. At this stages 
cnltivation, (^veii (*arly in the season, may be confined to the immediate 
vicinity of the trees and by far t he* grt^atcT amount of spa(>e dowm the (centres of 
tile tree rows o(Mai])ied by growing and turning-under summer and winter 
green manure crops. 

FERTILISING 

In reasonably fertile lands the addition of artificial fertilizer to the soil 
either before or at t he time of planting is unnecessary, but in land that has been 
pn^viously cropj)ed or whiedj would not be classed as fertile, assistance to the 
growing plants in this direction is required. No matter what fertilizer is applied 
it should be incorf>C)rated with the soil so that the young roots in traversing 
the soil may come in contact with it. However, it should not be brought into 
direct cjontact with existing roots at the time of planting. 
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As the trees develop, the quantity of fertilizer reqiiired for each will corres¬ 
pondingly increase, and when fully develoi)e(l and (evenly continued, regular 
supply is necessary. As crops are produ<;ed, so tiie natural feri/ility of tije soil 
is being depleted, and where it-has not Uuai n^storcjd by tii(‘ a|)])li(tation of such 
fertilizer as is available, t-lu* (.fhict is shown by iinjsiired vigour of the trees and 
poorer quantity and (piality of tiie fruit ])rodiKHid. GeJieral observations niad(‘, 
from field trials indi(;ate tliat nitrog(>n is one of tlu^ main constitue nts requin^d 
to maintain healthy and vigorous citrus tr(‘es, but at the same time ])hosphori(; 
acid and ])oiash have their place. At. least fi cwt. v»f ammonia to the aca’c, with 
3 (!wt. i»f phosphoric acid and 2 cwt. of sul]>]iat(^ of ])otash, would be a basis for a 
fe^rtilizing programme fin* matures iK^aring tret‘S. Tli(‘ nitrogen is biNst- supplied 
so as to be availabfij during the sjning, assm^h f)racti(te tends to incrmisi^ the cro]) 
and improve the quality. Wlietlnu* or not an autumn aj>] dicat ion will be 
n(*,cessary will depend u})on tlu' vigour of the tret'S, as it must Uv, rem(‘mb(^r(‘d 
tliat th(^ promotion of too much vigorous growth at this luriod is detrimental 
to the production of high-grade fruit, Howt‘Ver, it will be found that a light 
dn^ssing of nitrogen with ratiim* incix'ased (piantities of j)h(;s])horic acid and 
potasli, will assist in maturing autumn growth and future fruiting wood, and 
will also benefit the crop. 

The value of lime in citrus culture* may be view’(*(l from two angles—its 
infiuence on the trees, and its elfect on the soil. The presence of lime app(*ars to 
aid the vigour of the tr(*(^s, and inqirove tlu? d(‘Iit*aey of the fruit , wliile in the 
soil it corrects acidity, improves tlu* physical condition, aids tlu* ch'composition 
of organi(*/matter, stimulates bacterial activity, and generally assists in improv¬ 
ing soil fertility. Lime shoidd be apjdied in llu? autumn in the form of 
agiicultural lum*, as its action in the form of powder(*d (|uiclvlime or air-slaked 
lime is too ra])id and powerful. 


HARVESTING 

The subject of can^ful handling of fruit has b(*(‘n so fn^cjuentiy stn'ssed that 
further details here seem siiperfiuous. The chief ])oints to be rem(*m Inured an? 
that the fruit should be cut from the tree as dost? to its base as jiossible (an 
orange clippt?r specially made for the juirjiose is available at a noniinal cost), 
ana that it should be treated as fragile during the first and all subsequent 
h andlings, and carefully stored and graded before packing. Various grade sizers 
are obtainable and selection can be made a(?cording to tht* output of tiie orchard. 
Wrapping the choicest fruit wLeii packing enhances its app(?aran(?e and increasc?s 
its value, l)esides having other advantages, such as pn?ventiou of the sjiread 
of storage and transit of diseases. Fruit should be gathered only under the 
driest possible atmospheric conditions, and never as is often done, during 
showery weather. It should be sweated for at least seven days, and then 
carefully graded for blemishes and disease, sized and packed. 
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COLOURING 

No fruit shouJd l)e gathertHl from th<^ treeH until it has reached 
maturity. The. maturity standards for citrus fruits are as follows :— 

In the ease (»f oranges, grajx^ fruit and mandarins the weight of the hand- 
pressed juice must not he less than 30 per eeiit.um of the total weight of the 
fruit. 

With r(*,gard to tlie juicre, in tlu^ case of navel oranges and mandarins, 10 
cubic centimetres of the juice shall be neutralised by not mon* than 20 cubic 
centimetn^s of deci-normal (N/IO) alkali; and in the eas(^ of oranges (other 
than navel orang(‘S and mandarins) 10 cubic centimetres of the juice must l>e 
neutralised by not mon^ than 30 cubic centhmdres of deci-normal (N/10) 
alkali. 

As citrus fruits art^ only sold to their best advantages when t h(\v are mature, 
full-flavoureid, and showing an unblemished skin with its normal ripe colour, 
assistance by colouring to siuh fruit as lack normal colour but possess the 
other ipialities will enhance its market value, ('itriculturists wlio have had 
experieiu^e in various citrus-growing lo<*alities will agree that certain varieties 
of oranges and mandarins growing in the cooler regioJis havt^ ample (xdour long 
before they attain sufficient sugar to make them desirable for eating purposes, 
while thos(‘. j)roduced in warriKU* (^linu'S are sweet and lus(;ious for sometime 
prior to their attaining a normal rip(5 colour. 

The colouringorforced curing, a |)ractice known in (Jalifoniiaas “sweating/^ 
was formerly done by gas(*ous prodmds generated from k(‘rosene stoves. In 
1924 Denny found that ethylem^ gas in small quantit(‘.s was capable of producing 
the same results. He also found, however, that a V(Ty high percentage of gas 
(for example 80 per cent.) delaycxl c.olouring. Colouring was also delayed by 
temperatures as high as 92 degrees Fahr. and as low as 45 degrees Fahr. A 
temperature of between 60 and 70 degrees Fahr. with a humidity of from 70 to 
75 fKjr cent, was found to be satisfactory. 

Ethylene gas can be obtained in metal cylinders under a liigh pressure, 
with regulator valves attached to the cylinders. When rekuised from the 
regulator valve the gas is eonveyiid by tubing into the colouring chamber. 
The quantity of gas passing into the room is recorded by the valvt' on the 
cylinder, so that the correct charge according to the size of the chamber can be 
readily determined. 

It has been found that a very small quantity of acetylene gas (1 part in 
2,500 to 1 part in 1,875) satisfactorily colours mature citrus fruits. In order to 
determine the dosage required, the air space remaining after the chamber has 
lx*en loaded must be known. One ounge of carbide generates sufficient gas for 
eveiy 75 cubic ftict of air space. For all practical purposes it is sufficient 
to allows 1J cubi(^ feet displacement for each bushel case of fruit. For example 
the following table illustrates the dosages required for a chamber of 200 cubic 
feet capacity with a varying number of oases :— 


No. of bushel cases 

Air space 

Dosage 

40 

150 cu. ft. 

. 2 uz. Carbide 

20 

176 cu. ft. . 

. oz. Carbide 

10 

ISli m. ft. . 

. 2^ oz. Carbide 
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In order to satisfactorily colour citrus fruits, they must have reached 
maturity, as if too green or immature they will not develop a normal ripe 
colour, but will shrivel and l)ecome dull and dirty in appearance. 

All fruits to be coloured require to be treated with special care in handling. 
Bruises will show up as greenish areas ; oil liberated from the? rind may cause 
spotting; while if the residues of oil or Bordeaux sprays remain on the fruit, it 
will be found to come from the colouring room spotted and unsiglitly. 

An ordinary room lined with timber, provided it is airtight, can be used 
for colouring <ul.rus fruits. A convenient and economical size is one to hold from 
40 to 50 bushel cases ; allowing 5 cubic feet of air space to each bushel case, 
the chamb(;r would requirt^ to be from 200 to 250 cubic feet in capacity. Even 
where large*, numlxirs orcaH(‘S are to be treated, it will be found more satisfactory 
to build two medium-sized chambers than one large chamber. 

For oranges, hjiuons and mandarins an average temperature in the 
chamber bet ween 05 and 75 degrees Fahr. will prove satisfactory. If the 
temperature falls below (35 degrees Fahr. the colouring process will be retarded. 
On the other hand, high normal t-emperatures are not likely to affect the fruit, 
no ill-effects having been shown by temperatures up to 89 degrees. However, 
the humidity will r(‘,({uire to be adjusted ; in the case? of a very dry atmosphere 
an open container of water may he introduced to moisten the air and prevent 
withering of the fruit; whiles when tlie humidity is high and likely to cause 
softening of the fruit, it; may be reduced by placing sand, caustic soda, or 
quicklime on t he floor of the chamber. 

Tlu^ fruit should be graded for colour and placed loosely in open cases 
having plenty of ventilation. Durniage should be used in stacking so that a 
free circulation of air round each case is permitted. 

The required quantity of carbide should be placed in a suitable container, 
and a se<^ond vessel containing water arranged in such a manner as to permit 
the water to drij) slowly on to the carbid(% thus generating the acetylene gas. 
This ax)paratus may be fitt ed cither inside or outskU* the chambtjr ; if the latter, 
of course,the gas will have to he led inside the chamber by means of suitable 
piping. 

After closing the chamluir and making sure that it is airtight, it should 
be charged and allowed to rcmiain closed for four hours. It should then be 
opened up and thoroughly airtd for at least two hours, after which it may be 
charged again, and the performance repeated as often as is necessary. Between 
nine and fifteen charges should be sufficient to give mature citrus fruits their 
normal colour. 

PICKING AND CURING OF LEMONS 

Lemons carefully handled and gathered at the right stage of maturity may 
be successfully cured and stored on the orchard for several months without 
deteriorating, but rather with improvement to their appearance and carrying 

qualities. 
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All fruits should be clipped, not pulled, from the trees just as they are 
turning colour. The fruit should be of normal size, and the dark green colour 
just turning to a paler shade, generally termed “ silvering. ” In ord(?r to 
avoid injuring or bruising, and thereby leaving the fruit open to attack of 
moulds, it is important to reiiKunber that it. must at all times bc^ handk?(l with 
the very grtiatest of caire. 

After picking tlu‘ fruit should Ik? jdaced in shallow t rays and allowed to 
remain for sevau'al days to sweat, off* (^xe.oss moisture. Wluui storing for any 
length of time,dip])ing for a i>eriod of one or two minutes iji a blu(?stone solutioji, 
strength 1 in 500, is recommended. Tiie fruit. aft.(‘r being thoroughly dried, 
is j)acked in bushel (uises and stacktjd in a storitig chamber in such a manner as 
to permit a ready circulation of air. 

Such chamber should Ik? so constructcKi as to lend its(‘lf to control of 
the relative humidity. A low relative humidity results in the slirinlage of the 
lemons, with a (ionH(H]iient loss of weight and an iiderior colour in llui fruit, 
accompanied by shrivelling, as well as tin? browning and droj>ping of the buttojis 
of lemons held in storage for any ])eriod. These (conditions arc* mostly a]>])arent 
during late spring, a period of (comparativ’^ely higli daydinu* tem})eratur(‘s 
and low relative humidity. Satisfactory (conditions may bt‘ obtained by (con¬ 
trolling the humidity at from 85 to 90 per (cent. For (controlling the humidity 
a humidifier may be elucaply construeted by hanging a stales of absorbent 
cloths from a frame, abov(c wliicli is fixed a small porforat(‘d iron w'ater-})ipe 
}x?rmitting wat(‘r to drip wlieii requin?d, and circulating iho air in tine chamber 
by means of a small fan. Under smeh comlitions lemons may be stored for 
several months. 

Another method us('d in storing hmion is, afher sweathig. to ])ack the fruit 
loosely, either wrapped or unwrapp(?d, in castes lined with ])aper, and stack in a 
cool dry shed in blocks of from 50 to 00 cases cov(ired with (canvas sheicts or 
tents. Low open water contaim^rs may Imc introdu(c(Kl wlucii necessary, ahvays 
taking care to avoid as far as is possible extreme variations in teTU]>eratur(‘ and 
humidity. The fruit should be examined at intervals of ten days, and any 
showing signs of de(?ay removed. 

Agam the fruit may be stored either wrapjK?d ru‘ unwraj)j)e(l, loosely packed 
in cases lined with paper and using straw as a filler. The bottom of the (case is 
covered with a layer of straw, a layer of lemons jdaced thereon, the spaces 
between the fruits filled with straw, and the lemons covered wdth a layer of 
straw, and so on, using alternat e layers of fruit and straw until the case is filled. 
The cases should Ikc staecked, covei’ed, and jKcriodically examined as described 
in the previous method. 



HOW TO MAKE “HUMUS”* 


H umus (^an easily be made on ilie. farm from waste snl)stance8 w^hich 
are geiierall37^ biirni or buried. Leaves, grass, wetids, etc., must be 
eolleeUnl and throwji into a kraal when^ i^att le or other animals slf^ej). 
Th(i animals })y tramping on this vc^getabh*. refuse, mix it thoroughly with their 
dung and urine, in conseijiumee of which fermentation and decomposition soon 
set in. 


THE PIT METHOD 

Tile Vegetable refuse must be thrown into the kraal daily in sm^li (piantit ies 
that it can Ih^ thoroughly tramped and thus mixed by the animals. Thi* 
material in the kraal must also be kept moist. Aft(‘r thirty or forty days tliis 
mixture* is made into a hea]>, after wliich it is n'lnoved to a pit as soon as ])ossibl(*. 
The jirocess of converting animal and vegetable nTuse into valuabk^ humus is 
then started anew by conve,ying fresh cpiantities of weeds, leaves, grass, etc., 
to the kraal. 

The pit for the refuse* consist/S of a hoh* about tw^o f(*et deep made* in tln^ 
ground by nutans of a scraper, pick and spade. The pit may be of an^' length 
and width, and it is well to make it with sloping ends so that a wagon c^r Scot(Ji 
(;art can ])ass right through in ofi’doading the refuse, whereby labour is sav(*d 
and the refuse pressed down at the same time. The })it should also havt^ slightly 
sloping sides, and since water is essential for the making of humus, all pits 
and kraals should b(* made as near to water as possible. 

If the refuse apiiears to be fairly dry, when the })it has been tilled, it should 
be moistened by means of a hose or bucket or by irrigation. In the latter case, 
extreme care must be taken not to fill the pit with water and thus ]>iish U]) 
the refuse into the air, since this will prevejit fermentation from taking place. 
Corrugated iron or old bags may be used to distribute th(^ water evenl\' oV(*r the 
refuse, which is then covered with a layer of earth two or three* inches deep. 

Twelve days later the pit has to Im moistened again, and eight days lat<*r 
the yefuse should be forked-over and moistened again if it a])j)ears to l)(^ dry. 
After twelve days the process of moistenhig and forking-ov( r is repeated. If 
the refuse is then w'ell rotU^d it shoidd be made up into a lieaji outside the pit 
and removed to the lands afU>r the lapse of a further eight days, but if, after 
the second forking-over, the re-fuse is not sufficiently rotted, it should be left 
in the pit for a further twelve days and moistened again. 

♦By C. J. J. van Rensburg, Oifi(ier-in-Charge, Kietoiidale Pasture-Research Station 
in Farming in Souih AJricat Vok XII, No. 130, January, 1937 
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THE KRAAL METHOD 

HutuuH can aUo bo jwoparod witliout the use of pits, in which case a heap is 
made in the kraal tlurty days after the waste substances have b(‘-en deposited 
ther(». This lieaj) siiould also be rnoisteiKid while it is being made and twelve 
days laU 5 r again, wluui it is being forked-ovtjr. In all, tin; heaj) is forked-over 
four times before it is ready for use. A plough may be used to turn over the 
animal and vegetable refuse in the kraal and a scrap(*r can be used to work it 
into a heap. Water is a very important factor, siin^e the heai) must be kept 
moist, and on no account should om^ neglect to fork it over the mquisite number 
of times. 

Bedding from stables may be used for the making of li umus, but, if possible, 
it should b(». taken to tlu‘ kraal first. Stables generally have c(‘ment or stone 
floors and thus th<^ liquid ])ortion of tln^ manure, whidi is‘^ very valuable, is often 
lost-, whereas it could easily lx* run into a bucket or eejuent hole and inixtHl 
with substaiUH's in the kraal*. 


VELD GRASS 

The v^(0d grass which is burnt aimually could be e()nvert(Hl into thousands 
of tons of valuable humus. If one considers how much humus is nupiired by 
our soils and how much grass is destroyed, one vnn come to but one comdusion, 
namely, that veld fires are tin* cursc' of our country. Not only grass but also 
other valuabh) idants an; dtistroyed by fire, while tlu^ small cjuantity of humus 
which the plants themselvcis impart to tln^ soil is lost and the earth becjomes 
hard and barren. No wonder that our country is fast drying up, sim;e the soil 
is daily robbed of its moisture and humus, and nothing is done by us to replace 
the loss. 

During the winter months, when there is less work to be done on the farms, 
tile veld grass should be cut, gathered and stacked near the kraal. It can then 
be ustjd as bedding during the rainy season and afterwards converted into 
valuable humus. 

If old veld grass is ditfi<mlt to cut with a mower, a hay rake should first be 
used and all the old loostj grass made into a heap. The remaining grass can 
then be easily cut wdth the mower. If this method is followed, excellent 
humus will be obtained. 

WHEAT STRAW 

In view of the large quantities of wheat straw that are still being burnt 
daily in the Transvaal and the Cape Provinces e.g., at Rustenburg, Brits, Rust- 
der-Winter, Caledon, Bredasdorp and elsewhere, it would api)ear that the 
value of wheat straw is not yet realized. 

Wheat straw can easily be converW into humus. At Rust-der-Winter 
the following methods were used with excellent results during the past six 
mouths: 
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(1) The method followed at Rietondale of leaving the wheat straw in the 
kraal for the prescribed period and treating it according to the method described 
previously, and then removing it to pits. (Fourteen tr(^k-ox(‘n shipt in the kraal 
for six months and forty tons of humus were made). 

(2) Wlnuit straw and old kraal manure in the proj)ortion of four to one 
were taktiii to the pits and there treated in the same manner as at Ritdondale. 
In both eases the liurnus was exeelh^nt, but tlie first method seems to be the 
better, since old kraal manure is very st^aree. 

At Rietondale about t)00 tons of humus were* ])rodue.ed during 11)34, 1935 
and 1936, and at Drylands farm twenty lu^ad of cattle wert‘ res]>onHible for 
eighty tons of humus in one year. In the latter cast^ no humus })its W(‘re used. 

THE VALUE OF CATTLE KRAALS 

Humus to the value of £7 to £10 can be obtainenl annually from every 
animal, if the correct methods an', used. 'Fhis, yf (jourse, nutans that the cattle 
must have kraals in wliich to sleep or take slu'ltc'r during cold weather : such 
kraals can be ereet.(‘d (|uite (^hea])ly, ami, if i)roper bedfling and. salt are ])ro- 
vided, the catth^ will soon l(*ave their own slcejung ]»laccs for llu'se mon^ (*om- 
fortable quarters. They will then rc'pay the farmer a hundnd fold by pro¬ 
ducing sufficient valuable humus for his lands. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE HUMUS 

When the humus has b(‘.en taken tt) the lands, it should be spread over the 
soil and plouglu^d or harrowed in at once anrl should not be exjjosed to tln^ sun 
and wind for any length of time. 

It is difficult to lay dowm hard and fast rules as to the (juantity of humus 
to be used, since so much depends upon circumstances, e.g.^ tiu' nature of the 
soil, the purposes for which the land is to be us(h: 1, t*tc. but tlui writor would 
recommend tlie us(‘ of two to six tons per acre once or twice a year rather 
than twenty tons once in three years. 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF METHODS 

Tht Pit Method, —Leaves, grass, weeds, etc^., collected and thrown into a 
cattle kraal ilaily ; after thirty or forty days, work into a heap and remove to a 
pit about two feet deep with sloping ends and sides; when the pit is full, moisten; 
cover with layer of earth two to three inches deej); moisten again after twx'ilve 
days ; fork-over after eight days and moisten if dry; moisten again after twelve 
days ; fork-over eight days lat(?r ; if ready for use, make into a hea}) outside tlie 
pit and remove to lands eight days later ; if not ready for usi', leave in the pit 
for another twelve days and moisten ; spread over soil and plougli in at once. 

The Kraal Method, —Leaves, grass, weeds, eti;., collected and thrown into a 
cattle kraal daily ; after 30 days, work into a heap in kraal and moisten ; work 
over and moisten four times at intervals of twelve days. 
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NUTRITION AND HEALTH* 


G overnments have for many yt^ars provi(l(^(l all kinds of ]>u})Iio 
s(‘rviees hut it is ojily recently that they have Ihhmi <'.alled upon to 
devise means for securing the eominunity from hunger and from ill- 
health asso(tiated with inadequate dietary, it is sti ange. that so little attention 
has ohicdally l)(‘en paid to this problem in the past hut it must be remembered 
that the s(;ientifi(‘ study of nutrition only bt‘gan in earn<‘st during tln^ last 
century. Thirty years ago it was still generally bt*lieved that the dioteti(t 
nHpiiremtMits of human Ixdngs w^ere satisfied as long as they had enough to eat, 
although by that time Lavoisi(*r’s classical ex])(‘riments on the functions of food 
ill the human body madt‘ at t he end of tlu* eighteenth century, and Liebig’s 
nut ritional studies liegun in 1840 were already known. Liebig’s views, iiowt^ver, 
greatly differed from our own and between liis tlays and the (‘lose of the nine- 
t(‘enth centur>' mucii good work was done on nutritional problems, at first 
in (-hirmany and later in the United States. Within the present century 
consider all ly morv progress was made in the field of nutritional s(‘ience, es- 
pe(ualiy during the War wlH‘n (lovernnuints had not only to hxxl large armies 
whose physique and morale had to be maintained but- also had to ensure an 
adequate food supply for the tdvilian |K)pulation. Still more rcHiently th(‘ 
world economic (;risis and umunployment iiav(‘ imposed further responsibilities 
on (Jovernment in tJie sj)h(‘rc‘ of public assistance of whif*h th(‘ most urgent 
has been the combating of malnutrition. In this connection the H(ialth 
Organisation of tlui League of Nations lias for some years now bec^n engaged on 
the study of nutrition in relation to public ht*,alth and as a result of its investi¬ 
gations llu* f>robl(‘m has attracted considt^rable public; attention. fSir John 
Orr, for instam;e in a nunarkable address to tlie British Association stated 
that in 1935 then* were some twenty million people, who, largely owing to 
poverty did not enjoy a diet whieli according to the modern science of nutrition 
was completely adequate for h(*alth. In view of the glut of all kinds of foods 
in th(‘ world such a statement is rather disturbing and it is not surprismg to 
find that- a litth; later that year Mr. Bruce, during a debate which took pla(^e at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations spoke of the benefits which would come of 
a marriage of health and agriculture ’’ in the Ixdief th at a practical treatment 
of one question might help to solve the other. At the conclusion of this debate 
the Assembly adopted a resolution urging all Governments to examine the 
practical means of securing better nutrition. Following upon this, a circular 
despatch from the Scciretary of State was sent out early last year to every 

^Editorial from Tropical Agriculture , Vol. XIV, Xo. 2, Eebruary, 1937 
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British dcp^^ndency on the subject of nutrition, and it has been left to commit¬ 
tees apjK)inted locally to consider this problenj in relation to public health 
and especially its bearing upon agricultural, v^eterinarv, educational and 
general policy in the Colonial Empire. 

According to our existing knowledge of nutrition the adequacy of a dietary 
depends on th(' ])reHence of a number of factors on(‘ of tlur most imj)ortani of 
which is the provision of ample protective* foods, especially dairy })roduc(*, 
fresh vegetables and fruit. The absence of such foods from a man’s dietaiy 
may render him an easy })rey to infc^ctioiis dis(‘ases or impair all his capacities 
and his effi<uenoy for any form of activity : their absence, furthermore, has 
especially dchderious (^ftects upon childn*!! and iqurn nursing and exjK^ctant 
mothers. Fn tlu^ more advanced tropical countries rniu^h im])ortani work on 
nutritional probhmis has Ihmui, and is being carriefi out. Measures for the 
control of beri-lx^ri in Malaya w(T(* an early exampl<^ in the dhdetic hc^ld of the 
ay)plication of scientific knowledge to ])ubJic h(*alth qiu'stions on a large s(;ale. 
Tn Trinidad, S(>agar’s investigations at the (’ollegj^ in 1980 on labour (‘fficieney 
threw some light on the subject of tJu* dietary of Trinidad hibour(*rs. In 
brief, h<* note! a low calorific value, an ex<;(*ss of carbohydrah'S and a defi<^iency 
of fats, proteins and vitainir}s and (sstablislu d that faulty diet was one of the 
important ftictors influencing the d(*gr(‘e of labour (‘fflcdcuKy. He also stres8(id 
t he need for educat iv(* nu'asures to persuade workers that a diet whi(;h appeared 
to satisfy them might yet lx* unbalanced and was consequently inadequate for 
th(* preservation of health. In 1935 a (Vmimittee was ap]K)inted to make a 
survey of tin* general dietary and cf>nstitutional conditions of Fkist Indian 
labourers in the various centres of the (Colony. Tliis ComniitI(*(‘ found that the 
diet of the East Indian labourers was ill-balanced, consisting as it did almost 
ex(^lusiv(flv of carbohydrates while food of animal origin was almost entirely 
abstmt. Th(^ diet was r(q)ortcd to be grossly deficient in tht* suyx^ior proteins 
and animal fats and in all tlie vitamins while the quanity of milk supplied 
to infants and young ehildnui wasstatwl to bo wholly inadequate. The causes 
of the defi(ri(uit diet wen^ dc^elanxl to be a pnd(*ren(to for (;arbohy<lrates 
and the neglect of other available foodstuffs n(*ees8ary for ])ro]x*r nutrition 
due to customs and thrift. It was also found that the dietary led to 
certain recognised specific signs of deficiency diseases and the y)revalenco of a 
peculiar chest condition . It was suggested that the first stey> tow^ards reform 
must bo education since without such j>rey)aration remedial measur(*s would 
prove neither beneficial nor ecionomical. It will be evident from tlu^se investi¬ 
gations that there is considerable room for improvement in the dietary of 
labourers in this and most likely other parts of the West Indies. 

The question arises as to how this improvement is to be brought about. 
Educative measures have already been stressed and in all probability nutrition 
campaigns will be organised where the help of public health and agricultural 
officials^ practitioners of medicine, health nurses, school teachers and social 
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workers will l>e enlisted. Other most pressing problems will include the 
determination and recognition of nutritional needs, the assessment of, and the 
lK 38 t methods of utilising, the resources available to meet such needs and the 
provision, where necessary, of additional resources to meet new food require¬ 
ments. All these problems are already Iwing studied by the Trinidad Nutrition 
Committee whifdi has betui requested, as many other Committees appointed 
throughout the Colonial Em}>ire to furnish the Se^oretary of St ate with a com- 
preliensivc* review of the problem of nutrition in the C'olony. The reports 
submitted by the various (>)lonieH will eventually b(^ eonsidcTed by aCV)mmittee 
of tlu^ Economic Advisory (<ouncii, recently appointed by the Prime Minister 
w ith t he object, of surveying t he present state of knowh^dge in regard to n\itrition 
in th(‘ Colonial Empire, and of a<lvising from time to time on the Tn(*ans (?al- 
culat<*d to promote the discovery and appli(;ation of knowledge* in this field. 

Fi*om th<^ agricultural ])oint of view, apart froni putting practical measures 
into etfect such as the provision of an adecpiate supply of fn^sh milk which is 
g<uierally a crying tummI in the Tropics, and encouraging the production of local 
foodstufls there should b(; plenty of sc,opt* for suggesting Iin(*s of n^search on 
Cf^rtain probhuns on wdiit^h as yet litth* is known. There is, for instance, still a 
great d(^a] to b(* I(*arnt on the dietetic values of tropical foodstuff's especially in 
relation to th(> ])ossil)l(^ eflfects on the (imposition of such foods which have 
be(*n grown with ditlereiit kinds of fcrtilis(*rs. Som<* useful inhuTuation might 
also be (ollected on t h(> (‘ff(K‘t of storage on the dietetic values of foods and on 
whether toxh^ effects, if any, are prcxluced as a result of the use of poisonous 
sprays. 

Among hathw'ard people's such as inhabit many parts of the African 
continent Sir John Orr states that, “ tlu*re is a world of nutrition work waiting 
to be done. Disease^ is as pr(*valeiit among tribal ract*s as among civilized 
p<*ople, and there is clear ('videmre that not only would mu(*h ilbh(*alth dis* 
a[»p(*ar, hut, better physiqiK* would rc'sult if the native food wen^ adequate in 
quantity and (|ualit y. An improved supply of native foodstuffs dt^pfmds upon 
an im])rov(^d native agricailtun* designed to increase the supply of animal and 
V(‘getal»l(* foodstuffs ri(tli in g<x)d prohdns, vitamins and mineral matter. To 
dirc'ct Afrhian agricultural poli(;y along the lines of inen^ased production and 
consumption of animal products w^ould undoubtedly have far-reaching effects 
on the* health of the native, wliii'h might not. inconceivably influence the whole 
future developiiumt of the continent. 

Whatever is done in regard to the improvement of nutrition in the C-olonial 
Empire important changers in economic and agricultural polit?i('S are bound to 
take place. In particular, schemes will need to 1 x 3 devised for making supplies 
of protective foods available at pricjos within the reach of all classes without 
prejudicing the intert>sts of produex^rs. If necessary, also, the question of the 
re-orientation of agricjultural production, with the view of satisfying the 
requirements of sound nutrition, will have seriously to be considered. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


VEGETATION AND RAINFALL IN JAFFNA 


The Editor, Jaffna, 

Tropieal Agrienlturist, Hih April, 1937. 

Peradtmiya. 

Sir, 

It is well-known that in the Jaffna District the annual rainfall is practically 
confined to two months in the year, October and November, when the North- 
East Monsoon })revails. Last year (1936) tlie rainfall even during tliose 
two months lias beem l)elow the average, th(‘re having l>een practically no 
flooding or run-off‘. During the other months th(^re is generally a (continuous 
drought with a few showers of rain at unequal inb^rvals. 

Jaffna is a flat (jountry slightly above sea level with no hills. In other 
countries similarly situated there has been found to Ix^ a close relationship 
between vegetation and rainfall. 

T quote below the opinions of .some .scientific writers on the qiiesstion. 
Mr. James Rod way, f.l.s., in his work '\The Story of Forest ami Stream 
says: “ Experience goes to prove that springs an^ (onserved in a well- 
wo<xl(d country, and that they dry up if a great clearanc^e is made. It has 
also been stated that tall trees attract rain-clouctS and elt;ctri(^ity, and are 
therefore responsible for many a lo(?al thunderstorm. Such stearins often 
occur at seasons when th(^ regular rainfalls, due to the great air-(Uirrents, are 
absent, and when, therefore, they are doubly useful. In (-ruiana it is certain 
that thunderstorms are more common over the forest, than ovct the sea, and 
we almost invariably stw the bla<ik clouds moving from the <oast and getting 
darker and darker as they approach the lin<^ of bush . . . What is the result of 
denuding a land of its forests ? Almost certainly l)arrenne88 ! Rain may 
fall in the usual quantity, yet from the want of mas.ses of vegetation it will 
do harm rather than good,’’ The writer (?it(;s the cases of the Island of 
St. Helena. Mauritius, Madeira, Curacao, Ca]ie de V^erde Islands and Ascuuision 
Island in support of liis views. He further states that “ examples (iould lie 
found of similar results from denudations not only in small islands but in large 
tracts of country in Greece, Italy, Spain, France and Palestine. 

Another writer, Mr. G. F. Chaml>ers, f.r.a.s., in his work “ The Story 
of the Weaiher says : “ It is a well-established fact that forests and trees 
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increase the rainfall of a district and diminish evaporation from the soil; in 
other words, tend to make the days (*.ooler and the nights warmer. This is 
partly Ix^canse changes of tem])erature take place slowly amongst trees, but 
rapidly in an open expanst‘ of air; and also because trees obstruct nocturnal 
radiation ; and when the locality is a hill-side or a slope with trees at the top 
they obstruct the des<;ent of currents of cold air/’ 

In .laffna, about two decades back, the rainfall was more distrilnited 
than at present. At that time Jaffna was much more wooded and provided 
with high-growing and leafy trees than at present. Tn recent years a (^onsider- 
abl<‘ number of liigh-growing trees of various kinds have })een felled for timl)er 
without ai»y attcunpt to r(>pla(ie them. 

(^an it 1 h' tliat the ptu’sistent and almost continuous droughts, which 
prevail in Jaffna for sc^vcual months in the year, may be attributed to the 
(lestrucdion of liigh-growing trees ? If it is so the State should follow a policy 
of rc^jilanting as was done in Mauritius. The writer whom 1 quoted above, 
Mr. Jamess Hodw%av. says, referring to Mauritius :— “ Aft4‘r a violent inundation 
in F(‘hruaiy, 1865, followed by a period of drought, fever of a low type set in. 
These sc^rious rc'sults led to attempts at replanting, and aftc'r about a million 
trc^c^s had heem restored, the rivers and streams began to attain thedr former 
dimensions.” 

I am, Sir, 

Yours in Sc^rviccs 

C. Arulambalam. 
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RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 


Minutes of the thirty-sixth iiu^oting of the Board of Managenienl held at 
Dartonfield Estah*, Agalawattc'. at a.ni. on Wednesday, 20th January, 

1937. 

Present E. Kodrigo. C.C.S. (in the chair), Messrs I. L. Cameron, 
L. M. M. Dias, L. B. de Mi l, J.P., U.P.M., (hwge E. de Silva, M.S.G., F. H. 
Griffith, M.S.C., R. C. Kannangara, M.S.C., J. C. Kelly, F. A. Obeyeseken*, 
J. L. D. Peiris, C. A. Pereira, B. M. Selwyn, E. W. Whilelaw and Col. T. Y. 
Wright. 

Mr. T. E. H. 0’Bri(*n, Director, was also present by invitation. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. (1 H. Collins, C.C.S. and 
Col. T. C. Jayawardena, V.D. 

I. MINUTES 

Draft minutes of the thirty-fifth meiding wldch liad been circulated to 
members were confirmi'd and signed by tin* (Uiairman. 

2. APPLICATION FOR GRANT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 

INDUSTRIES 

A further letti^r from the Minister for Labour, IndustTV & Commerce 
regarding the conditions on which a grant for the purchase of machinery 
would be recoiiimonded, was considered. It was decided to inform the Minister 
that the Board would be ])re])ared to provide facilities for training approved 
students in the use of the* machinery within the limitations of its staff but if 
further facilities are reepuri'd, the nec(*ssary funds w ould have to be provided 
for maintaining an incre^ase'd staff. 

3. ACCOUNTS 

(а) Statements of Ueceipts and Payments of the Board and the London 
Advisory Committee for the quarter eiuh^d 3()th September, 1939, were adopted. 

(б) Dartonfield and Nivitigalalele accounts for September, October and 
November, 1936, were tabled. 

(c) Supplementary Votes. 

The following 8uppl(>m(mtary votes were approved : 

1936— Books and Periodicals .. . .Rs. 100*00 

Botanical Laboratory .. .,Rs. 800*00 

1937— Telephones .. ..Rs. 125*00 

Entertainment of Visitors »»Rst 300* 00 
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{d) Fixed Deposits. 

Renewal of th(‘ followingdopoaita waa reported : 

1. Ra. 50,000* 00 at the National Bank of India, Ltd., for one year at 

2% interest. 

2, Rs. 25,000* (Ki at the National Bank of India, Ltd., for (me year at 

1 J% intt‘r(‘st. 


4. STAFF 

(a) Leave for Bofanisl and Mycologist. 

Apj)]ieati(m from Mr. R. K. 8. Murray for period of leaver to be ex- 
tendfMl to October 4th, 101^7 was aj)proved. 

(fj) Advisory ivork durimj the ahse/tice of Botmiist and Mycologist. 

The Chairman reported that arrang(^nu‘nts had Inum macle for the 
Oov(>rnment Myt'ologist to deal w'ith advisory work on myeological subjects 
during the absence' (d’ Mr. Murray. A basis of renmneration for these services 
was appro \'t*d. 

(c) Report 07i visit to Malaya ajid Dutch East Indies. 

The C5hairman staic'd that Mr. Murray’s report on his tour had Intern 
submitted and would be (irculated to nu'inbers in time for (xmsideration at the 
next meeting. 


5. EXPERIMENTAL COMMITTEE 

Th(^ following detusions w(*r(^ reaehc'd regarding rccomnumdat ions of thc! 
Experiincuital Committee :— 

(a) Nivitigalakfde Conductor. 

J)ecid(Hl to t(‘rminate the s(^rvi(?es of the present officer and adveu’tisi? 
for a successor. 

(b) Compost Manure. 

l)e(iid(Hl that an experinumt on the use of (^omjiost should be carried 
out as soon as circumstances permit. 

(c) BuiIdings a t Culloden. 

Lecdded that the (juestion of demolition of the buildings should be 
postponed. 

(d) Supplementary Estate Votes, 

The following votes were approved :— 

Repairs to bridge .. .. Rs. 545* 00 

Erection of cattle shed ,. Rs. GOO* 00 

Construction of tennis court Rs, 472*00 
Construction of cattle bridge Rs. 05* 00 

Increased remuneration to the 
Dispenser at Rs. 5 per month GO* 00 
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6. MANUFACTURE OF VULCANISED PRODUCTS AT 
DARTONFIELD 

Consideration was given to the desirability of manufacturing vuleanised 
products at Dartonfield for sale, in addition to rubber tubing which is now 
being made. 

It was considered that manufac^ture on a small scale forms a useful demon¬ 
stration of the possibilities of local manufacture and should be extended to 
other articles so far as this can be done without undiu^ intcTference with other 
branches of work. Publicity should be given to the work so that anyone 
interested (!an obtain the necessary information to take up manufacture on a 
commercial basis. 

7. AMENDMENTS TO RUBBER RESEARCH ORDINANCE 

The Chairman reported that the following amending Ordinances had 
been passed :— 

No. 35 of lt)35—making ])rovision for the transfer of the lease of Niviti- 
galakelc* to the Rubber Research Board. 

No. 3 of 1036—enabling the Rubber Research Board to hold patents. 

8. LETTER FROM CRUDE RUBBER COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

A lett(jr from the (Yu(U‘ Rubber Committtu^ of the American Chemical 
Society requesting information regarding the methods of manufacture em¬ 
ployed by small-holders in C(>ylon and suggesting a scheme of st andardisation of 
coagulants employed, was considered togetlier with the Director’s suggested 
rei)ly thereto. It was agreed that the reply should be sent. 

9. SULPHUR DUSTING MACHINES 

It was decided to recommend to Covernmcnt that the machines used for 
the sulphur dusting demonstration in 1936 should be sold. 
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COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Minutes of thirty-sixth meeting of the Board of Management heJd at 
Bandirippuwa Estate on Friday, February 20,1937, at 10- 30 a.m. 

Presmt. —Mr. E. Rodrigo, C.C.S., Acting Director of Agriculture in the 
Chair. Messrs C. H. Collins, C.C.S., Treasury Re])res(‘]itative, O. B. M. Cheyne, 
A. R. Ekanayake, D. D. Karunaratm^ J.P., Wace de Niese, Dr. H. M. Perios 
and Mr. G. Pandittesekt^re, J.P., U.P.M. 

Dr. R. ()hild, Diroc'tor of Research, acted as Secret ary. 

MINUTES 

The minutcss of the previous mt^eting ludd on Dec(unb(U‘ 10, 1936, which 
had been circulated to Board Mcunlx^rs were confirmed. 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 

The ChairmaTi reported tliat Mr. A. R. Ekanayalo^ had been rtmominated 
by the Planters’ Association of Ceylon to servo on the Board for a further three 
years from February 7, 1937. 

STAFF 

Soil ChemuCs New Agreement .—It was unanimously agn^ed to offer Dr. 
M. L. M. Salgado a new agreement on the termination of his present contrac^t 
on June 30, 1937. The Board asked Mr. Collins to atlvise on the terms of the 
Soil Chemist’s new agreement at the next meeting. 

Appointment of neiv Field Assistant .—^The Board acn^eptod the recom¬ 
mendation of the Director of Research that Mr. M. Nadarajah, formerly em¬ 
ployed at th(? Exjxiriment Station, Anuradhapura, Ixi appointed to this post. 

Suggested employment of an extra cZer^.-- The Chairman reported that the 
Director of Research had submitted a memorandum stating that he considered 
it desirable to providi* extra clerical assistance at Bandirippuwa. It was 
decided that the memorandum should be circulated to all members of the 
Board for discussion at the next meeting. 

ANNUAL REPORTS 

Annual Report of the Board of Management, 1936.—^This is the Report of 
the work of the Board, which has to be submitted annually to the State Comicil 
in terms of Section 8 (2) of Ordinance No. 29 of 1928. Copies had been 
sent to all members of the Board on January 26, 1937. The Board approved 
of the Report. 
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Report of the Anditcr^Oeneral on the accounts of the Scheme for 1^36. 
This had been circulated. 

Supplementary Estimate to be tabled in State Council. —In connection with 
this Mr. Collins referred to para 9, in which the Auditor-General wrote as 
follows: 

“ 9. As required by the provisions of Section 8 (i) of Ordinance 
No. 29 of 1928, the original estimates for the year have been tabled 
in the State Council but a statement of the supplementary provision 
made by the Board of Management during the year to cover the 
excesses under the different items has not been so tabled.** 

He thought that this should be done and a statement of all supplementary 
votes for the year included with the Estimates for the following year, when 
these were tabled in October of each year. The Board concurred. 

FINANCE 

The Statement of Receipts and Payments for the 4th Quarter, 1936 was 
approved by the Board. 

BUILDINGS SUB-COMMITTEE 

The minutes of the fourth meeting of this Sub-Committee had been 
eirculated to all members of the Board. 

New Building for Battery Room and Stores. —The Board decided to accept 
the recommendations of the Buildings Sub-Committc>e. It was resolved to 
insert advertisements in the local press calling for tenders for the erection of this 
building. Aft(?r the closing date for acceptance of ttaiders. those received 
are to be reviewed by the Building Committee^ and recommendation made to 
the Board. 

Proposed additions to Senior and Junior Staff Bungalows. —Following the 
Board’s decision at the previous meeting, the Architect had met the Buildings 
Sub-Committee for a preliminary consultation and bad visited the sites. His 
report is now awaited. 

Periodical Inspection of Buildings. —The Buildings Sub-Committee had 
considered the question of ];)eriodical inspection of the buildings at Bandirip- 
puwa. The Director of Research was authorised to communicate with the 
Director of Public Works to enquire whether an officer of his Department 
would be able, for an appropriate fee, to conduct such inspections at intervals 
as required by the Board. 

JUNGLE SUB-COMMITTEE 

The minutes of the second meeting of this Sub-Committe held on February 
19, 1937, had been circulated to all members of tlie Board. In accordance 
with the Board’s decision at its previous meeting an independent valuation 
of Ratmalagara had been obtained. The Sub-Committee had regarded this 
estimate as a fair and reasonable one and had made the recommendation to 
the Board that an offer should be made for the property. 
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The Board resolved aceordiagly that negotiations should be continued on 
the basis of the valuation report. 


ESTATE 

The Estate Progress Reports for December, 1936 and January, 1937, were 
approved by the Board. 

PROGRAMME OF EXPERIMENTS 

In accordance with the Chairman’s statement at the previous meeting the 
Director of Research had circulated a statement of the major experiments in 
progress or contemplated. The Chairman said that as the statement had 
been circulated only a short while before the meeting, it would perhaps be 
better for discussion on it to be deferred. The Director of Research stiggested 
that members might like to comment on the report by letter to him, and any 
such written comments would be very useful as a basis for a discussion at the 
next meeting. 

The Board decided to postpone discussion on the programme of experi¬ 
ments until the next meeting, the subject to be placed early on the agenda of 
that meeting. 

In connection with this subject the Chairman enquired whether it would 
not be useful if circulation papers on experimental matters could be confined 
each to one experiment or group of experiments, so that members could file 
together for easy references all papers connected with each experiment. For 
example, one file would relate to the Scheme’s N. P. K. manurial experiment 
into which all papers and periodical reports on this subject would go, the file 
thus providing a continuous history of the experiment. Dr. Child, thought 
that, as far as major long-range experiments only were concerned, the procedure 
would be useful, and undertook to make a start with a file on the N. P. K. 
manurial experiment. 


OTHER BUSINESS 

Manurial Experiments on Estates, —^Mr. Cheyne referred to the preliminary 
discussion on this matter at the previous meeting. He said that he found that 
the London Director of a particular company would not agree to the expenses 
on fertilizers used in a co-operative experiment being shared equally by the 
Scheme and the company. Their attitude was that, the information obtained 
being for the benefit of the general public, the scheme as a publicly subscribed 
institution, should defray the whole cost. 

Dr. Child said that he had discussed the subject with one or two private 
proprietors and they, on the other hand, would be willing to meet the Scheme 
on a fifty-fifty basis. As mentioned in the programme it was hoped to 
commence two such experiments during 1937 and the Board would be kept 
informed of progress in this direction. 

Mr, R, K, S, Murray^s Visit to Malaya and Java ,—The Chairman reported 
that Mr, Murray’s notes on his visit to Malaya and Java were now available 
and would be circulated to the Board as soon as possible. 

The meeting terminated at 11 * 30 a.m. 
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RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 

Minutes of the thirty-seventh meeting of the Rubber Research Board 
held at the Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the 16th 
March, 1937. 

Present—m. E. Rodrigo, C.C.S. (in the chair), Mr. C. H. Collins, C.C.S. 
(Acting Financial Secretary), Messrs I. L. Cameron, L. M. M. Dias, L. B. 
deMel, J.P., U.P.M., F.rH. Griffith, M.S.C.,,CoJ. T. G. Jayawardena, V.D., 
Messrs J. C. Kelly, F. A. Obeyesekera, J. L. D. Peiris, C. A. Pereira, B. M. 
Selwyn, Col. T. Y. Wright. 

Mr. T. E. H. O’Brien, Director, was also present by invitation. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. George E. de Silva, M.S.C. 
and Mr. R. C. Kannangara, M.S.C. 

MINUTES 

Draft Minutes of the thirty-sixth meeting which had been circulated 
to Members were confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

APPLICATION FOR GRANT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 

INDUSTRIES 

The Chairman reported that a letter and memorandum on the facilities 
available for training students which had been submitted to Board members 
for approval by circulation of papers, had lieen forwarded to the Minister 
for Labour, Industry and Commerce. No reply had yet been received. 

Arising from consideration of the memorandum it was decided to re¬ 
appoint a Budding Instructor owing to the large demand for training of estate 
employees in budgrafting. It was arranged that the former instructor who 
had been transferred to other duties in 1935 owing to lack of demand for 
training in budgrafting, should be detailed for the work and a temporary 
officer appointed to undertake his present duties. 

ACCOUNTS 

(а) Statements of Receipts and Payments of the Board and the London 
Advisory Committee for the quarter ended 3l5< December^ 1936—were adopted. 

(б) DarUmfieJd and Nivitigalakele accounts for December, 1936 were tabled, 

(c) Supplementary Votes for 1936. 

Supplementary rotes totalling Rs. 3,172*00 were passed to cover over- 
expenditure of 1936 votes, after consideration of the Director’s explanations 
as stated in the Auditor*s Report. 
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{d) Income and Expenditure AccourU, Balance Sheet and Auditor's Report 
for 1936. 

The statement of accounts and auditor’s report which had been circu¬ 
lated to members, were adopted. 

(e) Revote of balances of votes on capital account unexpended in 1936. 

Re votes totalling Rs. 20,434*00 were approved after consideration of 
the reasons for non-expenditure of the entire votes in 1936. 

(/ ) Fixed Deposits, 

Renewal of the following deposit was reported :— 

Rs. 30,000*00 at the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China for 1 year at IJ per cent. 

It was decided that the funds standing to the credit of the Provident 
Fund account and now on fixed deposit should be transferred to an investment 
carrying better interest. Mr. C. H. Collins (Acting Financial Secretary) 
agreed to advise on the nature of the investment. 

REPORTS 

(а) Annual Report for 1936. 

The Report for 1936 was adopted subject to minor amendments and it 
was decided to publish the report as in previous years. 

(б) Technical Officers' Reports for the Quarter October/December^ 1936. 

Adopted, 

(f) Mr, R, K, S, Murray's report on visit to Malaya and Netherlands East 
Indies, 

It was decided to publish the report as a bulletin and in the meantime 
it was agreed that advance copies should l)e forwarded to Agency Houses 
and to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, The Ceylon Estates Proprietary 
Association and the Low-Country Products Association. 

The Board decided to record its appreciation of the thorough and efficient 
manner in which Mr. Murray had fulfilled the purpose of the mission and to 
thank him for his very interesting report. 

(d) Visiting Agent's Report. 

1. It was decided to adopt the recommendation to manure half the 
estate annually. 

2. In the course of discussion on decrease of crop in 1936 a suggestion 
was made that tapping was too shallow at Dartonfield and on other local 
estates. Mr. Murray had commented in his report on the greater attention 
which is given to this point in other producing countries. The Director was 
asked to consider the advisability of preparing a leaflet on the subject. 

3. It was agreed that yield figures from the area set aside for study of 
forestry cultivation should be shown separately in the Estate Superintendent’s 
reports. 



STAFF 

(а) Technical Staff Requirements. 

Arising from preliminary discussion of the subject at the previous meeting, 
the Chairman stated that a memorandum had been circulated to members 
showing the financial position of the Scheme and the additional expenditure 
which would be. incurred if it was decided to appoint a Soil Chemist and a 
Geneticist. 

Members agreed that both appointments were urgently ntscessary if funds 
were available. Aftc^r (Jonsidc^rabJei discussion it was decided that the financial 
})osition did not warrant the appointmemt of both officers at the present 
time and it was decided to appoint a Geneticist. 

It was agn^ed to advertise th(^ vacancy locally and abroad on the terms 
of 8(^rvi(^e and salary scales previously ai)proved, with initial salary according 
to qualifications and (‘xperience. The Chairman was authorized to take all 
ne(^essary steps in coniK^dion with the appointment. 

(б) Nivitigalakele Conductor. 

The appointment of Mr. M. Thurseii de Silva was reported and approved. 

SULPHUR DUSTING SCHEME 

Th(' Cliairman n^ported that a letter had been received from the Minister 
for Agriculture and Lands stating that the scheme should b(^ wound up and 
the balances of the grant refunded to th(*< Rubber Restriction Fund if the Board 
considered that it had fulfilled its duties in relation to the control of oidium. 

In accordance with t lie leth^r the dusting machines had been sold by public 
auction realising an average price of Rs. 355* 00 which was considered satis- 
factory. A statement of receipts and payments was submitted showing a 
surplus of Rs. 7,100• 30 and it was agreed that the amount should be refunded 
to the Rubber Restriction Fund. 

EXPERIMENTAL COMMITTEE 

The following decisions wore reaclud regarding rc^commendations of the 
Committee. 

(а) Visiting Agents' Reports. 

Three visits to be made annually as at presemt but only one comprelujiisive 
report submitted. 

(б) Supplementary votes for buildings in 1937 programme. 

Owing to increases in the price of building materials it was decided to 
increase the votes by 5 per cent. A sum of Rs. 2,800- 00 was voted for the 
purpose. 

(c) Estate Office, 

It was agreed that the estate officer sliould be of the same typo as the 
other buildings and the vote was increased from Rs. 2,600* 00 to Rs. 4,000* 00* 
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(d) Water Pumping System. 

A sum of Rs. 1,283* 00 was voted for the purpose of purchasing spare 
parts. 

(e) Power and Water Supply for Nivitigalakele. 

A sum of Rs. 2,750*00 was voted for the installation of a generator and 
pump. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Consideration was given to a suggestion that an advertisement should 
be issued in the local press reminding estates of the need for annual renewal 
of registration. 

After.discussion it was decided that publications should be issued free of 
charge to Proprietors (resident in Ceylon), Superintendents and local Agents 
of Rubber estates of over 10 acres in extent who apply for registration, with¬ 
out the need for annual renewal of registration. In the case of large estates 
additional copies of publications should be supplied if recjuired for the use of 
Assistants. 
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REVIEW 


Vegetative Propagation of Troploai anil Sub-Tropical Fruits. 

Compiled by 6. 8t. Clair Fleiden, B.A. —Imporial Bureau of Fruit Produc¬ 
tion, Technical Communication, No. 7. Price 2 shillings. 


T his Technical Communication could not liave appeared at a more 
opportun(‘ moment than the })resent wliich marks an era of iiorti- 
cultural awakening throughout many tropical countries. 

Sir Geoffrey Evans in a forew^ord refers to tiu' gn^at potential demand that 
is likely to arise* for st andard varieties of tropical fruits as d(‘V(‘lopme*nts in cold 
temperature research make it possible to market high quality fruit atj'easona})le 
pri(;es in tlie vast industrial areas of the temperate zone. 

There are of course local markets in the tropics which can absorb appre- 
ciabh^ quantities if the population is educated to th(‘ high dietetic, values of fruit 
and if produ(‘.tion and distribution are so organised as to ensure regular supplies 
of qualit y fruit at prices wdthin the reach of the large majority. 

It will be ne(5es8ary as tlu^ taste for trojucal fruits is acquired and markets 
expand to open now orchards and plant standardist*d material that will yield 
fruit of uniform high quality ; and it is here that methods of vegetative ]m)- 
pagation will be of invaluable aid to the grower to mult iply existing varieties 
and })ossibly to fix the desirable types that arise by chancre variation as bud 
sports or mutants. 

There are well-known and accepted standard methods, many having stood 
the test of time in temperate (vmntries, of which a lucid account with illustra¬ 
tions in neat line drawings, is given in the first part of the publication. 

The method of inarching by approach, though slow and cumbersome, 
has been practised from time immemorial in India and North Ceylon, and to it 
we probably owe the existence of such wide range of famous varieties of that 
exquisite tropical fruit—the mango: the method is however being superseded 
locally by budding and by wedge grafting. 

Mention must also be made of the Forhert method of budding evolved by 
the Dutch in Java in comparatively recent times to suit their particular needs, 
but which has now more or less given place to the modified Forhert system. 

It seems there can seldom be any hard and fast rule as to the choice of a 
method of propagation for any particular fruit owing to the many and variable 
factors which contribute tp success in the Tropics, As a case in point in Ceylon 
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the mango can bo propagated quite siiceeflsfvilljT^ by wedge grafting in the more 
humid areas of the wet zone, while in tht* dry zone budding appears to give 
l)etter results. Propagation methods may liave to be niodifiwi to suit parti¬ 
cular conditions and many tropical countries have begun to carry out sus¬ 
tained experiments to determine whether any modifi<tation of standard practice 
will be acceptable on a wide sciale as a commercial proposition. 

TJie purpose of this communication lias been to present a concise account 
of the results of such trials on a wide range of tro])ical and sub-tropical fruits 
which liave been carried out in various countries and reported in scientific 
publications and in the answers to queries from the Bureau. It is not too much 
to say that in this the Compiler has achieved liis object and all credit is due to 
him for the manner in which the information is presented under appropriate 
headings, for a large number of fruits arranginl in alphabetical order acHJording 
to th(dr botanical names, and also for the list of refenmites giving the source 
of information. 

Citrus is not included since it has already Ixdng the subject of Technical 
Communication No. 3 of 1932. 

It is gratifying to learn that a similar bulletin on perennial tropi(^al and 
sub-tropical crops other than fruit is to appear in due course.—T.H.P. 










The 

Tropical Agriculturist 

May, 1937 
EDITORIAL 

THE MAJOR AGRICULTURAL TRAGEDY OF 

INDIA 


T is the lack of an intensive animal husbandry which is 
I the Major Agricultural Tragedy of India.” This sentence 
in the article on the nature of export agricultuTe which 
Dr. C. II. Fay contributed to the December number of the 
Ceylon Economic Journal arrests our immediate and sympa¬ 
thetic attention because the observation is no less applicable 
to Ceylon than it is to India. Probably the ratio of the cattle 
to the human popidation in this Island is as high as it is in any 
other old country of settled agriculture: it is probably higher. 
But there is no general use of farmyard manure in the country ; 
good beef is not available outside the stores of the importers 
of frozen meats; the urban population depends largely on 
imported preserved milks while hardly any milk is consumed 
in the cotintry distriefs ; hides command only a small price in 
the market because they are damaged by decorative branding ; 
even bone meal for manurial and other purposes has to be 
imported. 

Dr. Fay attributes the paradox of an abundance of cattle 
and a scarcity of all forms of cattle produce of good quality in 
India to social and religious custom which forbids to the Hindu 
the consumption of meat, the killing of old and sickly animals 
and the regulation of breeding through the castration of bulls. 
Similar causes operate in Ceylon, but not to the same extent as 
in India. We too have religious scruples about killing, but the 
majority of us have no such scruples about the eating of meat 
which others kill, while we have no objection whatever to the 
castration of bulls ; andi yet our standard of animal husbandry 
i$ lower thap the low Indian standard. In recent years the 



Agrictiltural Department has given considerable attention to 
the investigation of this phenomenon and to the search for 
remedies. 

It is suggested that the system of communal pasture in 
the early days militated against the growth of the habits of 
good animal husbandry, as it must in aily community in which 
the available land is not unlimited in relation to the population. 
Every cattle owner will try to secure for himself as large a share 
as possible of the common stock of cattle food, that is to say 
the grass in the village green. There was thus an active induce¬ 
ment to increase numbers. It was no one’s business to regulate 
or restrict grazing, and over-grazing followed. In the dry zone 
this state of things persists up to this date. In the wet zone 
with the enclosure of practically all lands the people were faced 
with the alternatives of giving up cattle rearing or of adopting 
intensive methods of cattle farming. I’wo conditions that 
were necessary for the latter development were absent: know¬ 
ledge of forms of cattle food which could be raised in substantial 
quantities by cultivation in small areas, and the existence of 
large centres of urbanized population which is ready to consume, 
and able to pay for, the produce of the farm and the dairy. In 
the circumstances cattle rearing gradually ceased to be a feature 
of village life in the wet zone. 

Market conditions have improved slowly during the last 
25 years by the growth of urban areas. But the question of 
cattle food still remains. It is on this aspect of the problem 
that the Agricultural Department is now concentrating--on 
this and on the effort.s to recover by the introduction of new blood 
the ground lost by the progressive degeneracy of the breed. 
Varieties of fodder grass that thrive and yield an abundant 
supply of cattle food in both the wet and dry zones have been 
imported, and are being introduced in the villages, and large 
schemes are under consideration for the import and multipli¬ 
cation of proved herds of animals that are suitable to the 
conditions of this country. These are long-range trials and 
results will be distressingly slow in showing themselves. But 
animal husbandry cannot be rushed like the manufacture of 
inanimate articles, and the Department embarks on these 
schemes for revolutionizing the habits of a people not with 
rash optimism, but in steady faith and hope. 



SOME WEEDS OF PADDY LAND 


G. V. WICKRAMASEKERA, Dip. Agric. (Poona). A.I.CT.A. 

(Trinidad), 

ACTING AGRICULTURAL OFFICER {FADDY) 


I T is a deplorable fact that in our indigenous agriculture very 
little or no weeding is practised. Technically any plant out 
of its proper place may be called a weed, but from the farmer’s 
point of view a weed is a plant which is injurious to crops or is 
troublesome or unsightly. The losses due to the presence of 
pernicious weeds upon farm lands are far greater than is generally 
realised. Weeds not only reduce the yield of crops by robbing 
the crops of available plant food and moisture but when some 
pernicious weeds are allowed to multiply they get such a hold 
on the soil that cultivation becomes unprofitable or even 
impossible. If the annxial losses due to weeds are interpreted 
in terms of money the figures become alarming. These losses, 
however, can be considerably lessened and by degrees the weeds 
eradicated by treatment based on accurate knowledge of the 
nature and habit of each weed. The well-known adage “ One 
year’s seeding is seven years’ weeding ” should be remembered 
and weeds should not be allowed to seed. All weeds bearing 
mature seeds and vegetative portions by which they can pro¬ 
pagate themselves should be burnt or disposed of in such a 
manner that they are not liable to be dispersed by wind, water, 
insect, animal or human agencies. Pernicious weeds should 
not be utilised for feeding cattle as the refuse as well as seeds 
present in the dung having passed undamaged through the 
alimentary tract find their way to the manure heaps and from 
thence to the fields. 

In the Ruwanwella, Kuruwita and Ratnapura areas, 
Ischiienvuvn rugosum Salisb. maruk S. (see fig. 3) is reported to 
be spreading and causing considerable loss to the paddy crop. 
It matures with the late maturing varieties of paddy grown in 

the areas. 

In the Tissamaharama District seeds of Echinocloa Crus- 
gaUilaxm, Wd rmmkku S. (see fig. 1) sprout with the rains 
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or when the fields are prepared for sowing paddy and the weed 
matures with the late maturing svduheenati, sinnanayam and 
rathkariel paddy crops. When fields, not sown with the late 
maturing varieties, are later in the season hastily prepared and 
the early maturing rnurungan or danahala paddies sown, the 
weed may shoot out from the stubble and mature along with 
these varieties of paddy. 

In the Ambepussa, Gampaha and Uruwela areas, under the 
Giant’s Tank in the Mannar District and in some parts of the 
North-Western Province, Coix gigantea Koen. Kirindi S. (see 
fig. 2) is spreading. This weed should not be confused with the 
edible adlay (Coix Lachryma-Jobi). 'The leaves of the former are 
narrower, tlie ear-heads {>en(iiilous, and the grain is pale 
brownish-grey, polished, broadly ovoid, and larger than the 
latter. It matures with the paddy crops of the normal period 
of maturity in the respective areas. 

It is dillicult to distinguish the foregoing weeds from paddy 
seedlings till they reach the flowering stage. It is, however, 
not advisable to uproot the weed in thickly infested fields, 
after flow(,Ts ap])ear, as at that stage the paddy crop too is in 
flower and the mechanicial damage to the latter would be very 
(;onsiderable. When only a few stray ])lant8 appear they should 
be uprooted and burnt before seeds set in the flowers. 

The following methods are suggested for controlling these 
weeds :— 

(a) Uproot and destroy the weed in sparsely infested fields 
soon after flowers appear. 

(b) Seed paddy should be secured only from fields known 
to be free from the weeds. 

(c) Heavily infested fields should be sown late with an early 
maturing variety of paddy for a season or two and preparatory 
tillage operations should be thorough in order to decompose 
all weeds which may have sprouted with the rains. 

(d) A sure method of eradication which is worth trying, 
but which is difficult to induce the cultivators to adopt, is to 
leave the land unsown with paddy one season after it is ploughed 
so that the weed only will grow and can then be removed by 
hand, or, whenever conditions are suitable, to cultivate an 
economic crop like green gram or vegetables or even a green 
manure crop for one season and remove the weeds by hand. 

(e) Bunds, irrigation channels, and surrounding areas 
^ul4»^c}i;ed ,^d the weeds destroyed before seeds mature. 



SOME STUDIES ON TOBACCO DISEASES IN 

CEYLON-II 


FIELD SPRAYING AGAINST FROG-EYE 

CERCOSPORA NICOTIANAE E. & E. 


MALCOLM PARK, A.R.C.S., 

MYCOLOGIST 

AND 

M. FERNANDO, Ph.D.. B.Sc., D.l.c, 

llSSKAltCB VliOBATIONEB JN MYCOLOGY 


I N the first part of this series of articles (1937), details were 
given of an experiment which demonstrated the efficacy of 
spraying tobacco seedlings in the nursery with colloidal copper 
in reducing the incidence of frog-eye infection on plants after 
transplanting into the field. Subsequent observations indiciated 
that the protective effect of the fungicide was of limited dura¬ 
tion in this instance. Leaves developing subsequent to trans- 
])lanting were not sprayed and were therefore susceptible to the 
disease. Further, the sprayed leaves were removed at the first 
priming. The presence of unsprayed plants in the control 
blocks may have had a considerable bearing on the final extent 
of infection of the plants. It is not proposed to discuss here 
the ultimate effect of nursery spraying on the extent of ffog-eye 
attack on tobacco in the field. It is obvious that the fuU value 
of such nursery spraying would be obtained only if large areas 
were planted up with sprayed nursery plants and, even then, 
the effect might well be cumulative and become more marked 
if the treatment were repeated in subsequent seasons. It is 
proposed to investigate this question further. 

To revert, observations made about six weeks after trans¬ 
planting indicated that frog-eye infection was present on every 
plant. The disease appeared to be of average severity, infA n. 
tipn to be neither exceptionally great 



exceptionally light. No exact criteria of infection are available 
but it may be assumed that the extent of infection was faarly 
average. 

In a high-class, hue-cured tobacco, the presence of numbers 
of trog-eye spots which appear before curing and of barn-spots 
which develop during curing and whi(;h have been shown to be 
due to infections by the same parasitic fungus, results in a 
considerable reduction in the value of the cured leaf. It was 
felt that, if the disease could be adequately controlled by one 
field spraying, such a spraying might be economically practi¬ 
cable and perhaps profitable. 

The experiment described below' was designed to determine 
the degree of control of frog-eye which could be obtained by a 
single spraying of plants in the field. The experiment was 
also framed to dctermitie, within wide limits, the stage of 
growth of the tobacco at which such a sjn’aying would give 
best results. 

LAY-OUT OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Tlie lay-out took the form of five randomized blocks, each 
of four plots. Each plot consisted of four rows of 15 plants. 
Records were taken from the central 26 plants (2 rows of 13 
jilants) in cacih plot, the remaining 34 plants serving to over¬ 
come border effects. The experimental material consisted of 
a fairly uniform stand of plants of Harrison’s Special tobacco 
grown at the Experiment Station, Wariyapola. These were 
derived from the nursery which was described in the first article 
of this series and were plants grown from seed surface-sterilized 
with silver nitrate solution, which had been sprayed in the 
nursery with colloidal copper. The area containing the plots 
was adjacent to the four-acre field on which were made the 
observations previously recorded. 

The plants chosen for experiment were transplanted from 
the nursery diming the period 14-16 November, 1936. The 
area was manured twice—once before and once after trans¬ 
planting—^with the following manure mixture:— 

Superphosphate .. 224 lb. , 

Sulphate of potash .. 140 lb. 

Nitrate of soda .. 184 lb. 


648 lb. per acre 



The plants were primed for the first time on 28th December, 
1936, and for the second time about a month later. 

The plants were topped when the flowering shoot developed. 
At the time of the second spraying, on 26th January, 1937, 
about 30 per cent, of the jJants had been topped, the remainder 
being topped soon after this date. 

The following four treatments we;re randomized within 
each block:— 

Treaiment No. Treatment 

0 Unsprayed control 

1 Sprayed with colloidal copper on 7-1-37 

2 Sj)rayed with colloiilal coj)per on 26-1-37 

3 Sprayed with colloidal coppi'r on 20-2-37 

TECHNIQUE 

Spraying .—Sjiraying was done with a ])neuTnatic knapsack 
sprayer working at a pressure of 7.') lb. per scj. in. The spray- 
lance wivs fitted with an angle-bend to facilitate the spraying of 
the lower surface of the leaves and the single nozzle was of the 
type which delivers a fine mist of spray. 

The spray mixture used consisted of^— 

1 oz. ‘ Bouisol ’ colloidal copper 
1/16 oz. Agral 2 
1 gallon water. 

Bouisol is a proprietary fungicide consisting of a suspension 
of a basic copper derivative containing sulphite lye as the 
protective colloid. Agral 2 is a proprietary spreader having 
a composition allied to a sulphonate of an alkylated hydrocarbon. 
Six to eight gallons of the spray mixture were used at each 
spraying, which works out at about one gallon of spray to 
twenty plants. The plants were sprayed very thoroughly and 
it is probable that the amount of spray used was more than was 
necessary. It was certainly greater than the amount which 
woidd be used for the same number of plants in large-scale 
field spra;^ng. 

A noteworthy point is that no spray scorch was observed 
in the experimental plots at any time. 



Ha/rvesting .—^The leaves from the experimental plots were 
harvested at the same time as those in the rest of the tobacco 
area. The usual practice adopted at Wariyapola is to harvest 
first all sand loaves. I’hc leaves harvested in this first or preli¬ 
minary harvest are not fixie-cured hut are air-cured and the 
resulting cured tohac(;o is of little value, being sold locally for 
chewing purposes. The main harvest which follows this 
includes all leaves which arc mature and which are sufficiently 
clean to be worth hue-curing. Any leaves which are badly 
spotted are collected separately and air-cured. lieaves which 
are not sufficiently mature at the time of the main harvest are 
harvested later and flue-cured if sufficiently clean. 

The time of the harvests may vary considerably from year 
to yesir with varying weather (sonditions. During the period 
of the experiment, the weather was relatively dry and, in 
(ionsequence, the crop matured rather earlier than usual. The 
spraying programme, which had been laid down according to 
average conditions, was thereby not so well timed as it might 
have been. The first or preliminary harvest was made on 17th 
February, 1937, and the second or main harvest on 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary, 1937. It will be seen that the final spraying, which was 
done on 20th February, was carried out after the preliminary 
harvest and only three days before the main harvest. The 
intention was, when the experiment was planned, to carry out 
the final spraying ten days or so before the first harvest. 

The early maturing of the tobacco was unfortunate in that, 
owing to a misunderstanding, the preliminary harvest was 
completed before a record of disease was made. It is con¬ 
sidered, however, that this fact had no marked effect on the 
results obtained since all plants were of the same age and it 
will be shown later that the differences between the total mimbers 
of leaves left after the preliminary harvest were not mathe¬ 
matically significant. 

Recording of Results ,—On the day before the second or 
main harvest, a count was made of the total number of leaves 
and of the number of “ clean ” leaves on each plant of the plots. 
The leaves examined at this time included many which were 
immature and whicli were not gathered with the main harvest. 
Ifeaves with 0 to 2 frog-eye lesions were classed as “ clean ” leayes. 
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On the following day, the leaves from each plot were har¬ 
vested and flue-cured separately. 

Following the usu<al practice, badly spotted leaves were 
not harvested for flue-curing, but w(!re harvested separately 
and air-cured. The weights of the flue-cured leaf from the 
various plots were, in consequence, in themselves a measure 
of the relative freedom of the plants from frog-eye. 

The harvested leaves from Block D were accidentally 
mixed with those from the remainder of the field and data of 
this block after curing were therefore unobtainable. 

Rainfall records were kept throughout the experiment. 

RESULTS 

It has been stated above that the plots on which the 
experiment is based consisted of 26 plants. In many of tlu^ 
plots vacancies occurred, the lowest number of plants in any 
one plot being 22 at the conclusion of the ex})eriment. The 
data recorded below are therefore based on plots of 22 plants, 
the excess being eliminated at I'andom in each instance. 

The experimental area was selected for the uniformity of 
stand of tobacco and it may fairly be assumed that there were 
no significant differences in the nuihbers of leaves present on 
the plants in the various treatments bcTore the first or preli¬ 
minary harvest. In table I are recorded the total numbers of 
leaves and the numbers of “ clean ” leaves in the plots (of 22 
plants) at the time of the first examination, five days after 
the preliminary harvest. 

An analysis of variance of the total numbers of leaves 
yielded, for treatments, a value of z lower than the 5 per cent, 
point. From this it may be assumed that the poj)ulation, as 
determined by numbers of leaves, was a homogeneous one 
after the first or preliminary harvest. It may therefore be 
concluded that this harvest did not take the form of a selective 
picking. 

In the following analyses no correction has been made for 
leaf numbers, as such a correction was considered to be unneces¬ 
sary. Differences shown to be significant by the crude analysis 
would merely have been accentuated if such a correction had 
been made. 
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Block A I 156 29 1 195 15 | 155 j 111 199 5 I 705 I 160 






ResvUs of Field Observations .—In the observations recorded 
in table I, the term “ clean leaves ” was arbitrarily adopted to 
include those leaves which had up to two frog-eye spots on them. 
This standard was used since the presence of two spots on leaves 
was, for all practical purposes, negligible and the higher figures 
so obtained were more useful for comparison. An analysis 
of variance of the numbers of these “ clean ” leaves in the 22 
plant plots is given in table II. 

The value for z for treatments is very much higher than the 
1 per cent, point, indicating a high level of significance. From 
this analysis, it may be concluded that the first and third spray¬ 
ings had no effect on the incidence of frog-eye on the plants as 
measured immediately before harvesting. 'J’he mean numbers 
of clean leaves in these two treatments were actually less than 
in the controls although the differences were well within the 
limits of normal variation, and were therefore not significant. 
It is concluded that the first spraying was done too early and 
the final sj)raying, as was expected, was done too late to be 
effective. On the other hand, the effect of the second spraying, 
as judged by the number of clean leaves on the plants before 
harvesting, was most marked. 

In comparing these figures with those of cured leaves, it 
should be remembered that these were derived from a count of 
all the leaves on the plants. Immature leaves and badly 
spotted leaves were not gathered for flue-curing at the main 
harvest. 

Results of Ezaminaiion of Cured Leaf .—As is stated above, 
the second or main harvest was flue-cured and the cured leaf 
was brought to Peradeniya for detailed examination in the 
laboratory. The cured leaf from each of the plots was first 
weighed and then counted. Subsequently, the cured leaves 
were classified according to the numbers of lesions, of both 
frog-eye and bam-spot, found on them. Here again, an arbi¬ 
trary classification had to be adopted. Barn-spot lesions are 
usually small and a emred leaf with up to 50 lesions is, for all 
practical purposes, clean and of good appearance. The leaves 
were therefore classified in groups of leaves with 0-26, 26-60, 
61-100 and more than 100 lesions. 

The data obtained are recorded in table III. 



TABLE II 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RECORD OF "CLEAN” LEAVES IN PLOTS BEFORE MAIN HARVEST 
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TABLE III 

DATA FROM CURED LEAF 


Treatment 

Block 

Wt. of 
cured 
leaf in 
Drachms 

Total 
No. of 
cured 
leaves 

Nos. of leaves with 

o-2r) 

lesions 

26-50 

lesions 

51-100 

lesions 

> 100 
lesions 

(0) 

A 

63 

22 

1 

1 

8 

12 

Unsprayed 

B 

32 

15 

0 

1 

1 

13 

control 









C 

42 

15 

0 

1 

1 

13 


E 

42 

24 

0 

1 

1 

22 

(1) 

A 

38 

17 

0 

1 

1 

15 

Sprayed 

B 

69 

28 

0 

2 

4 

22 

on 








7-1-37 

C 

42 

16 

0 

1 

0 

13 


E 

40 

19 , 

0 

1 

1 

17 

(2) 

A 

97 

37 

35 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Sprayed 

B 

77 

35 

31 

3 

1 

0 

on 








26-1-37 

C 

105 

37 

29 

5 

2 

1 


E 

56 

31 

25 

3 

1 

2 

(3) 

A 

60 

37 

4 

12 

14 

7 

Sprayed 

B 

44 

22 

1 

1 

3 

17 

on 






1 


20-2-37 

C 

47 

OQ 

0 

1 

1 

16 


E 

22 

14 

0 

1 

1 

12 
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In table IV, the yields of cured leaf from the plots are sub¬ 
jected to an analysis of variance. The value of z for treatments 
is greater than the 1 per cent, point which indicates a high level 
of significance. This analysis again shows that the first and 
final spraying were without effect, tlie differences between the 
figures for these treatments and for the control being insignifi¬ 
cant. The second spraying, however, resulted in a marked and 
significant increase in the yield of cured leaf. This increase 
was not due to a greater production of leaf tissue by the plants 
subjected to the second spraying, as can be seen from the pre- 
harvesting figures. The increase was due to the fact that 
h{>avily infected leaves w^ere not harvested for flue-curing and 
that there was a relatively higher proportion of curable leaf 
than in the other thiee treatments. 

Thc' effect of the second spraying is further emphasized by 
a consideration of the numbers of lesions present on the cured 
leaf. In table V, cured leaves with up to 50 lesions (most 
of them were barn-s})ots) have been lumped together and 
considered to be “ clean ” and the figures subjected to an 
analysis of variance. 

The value of 2 for treatments greatly exceeds the 1 per cent. 
])oint. It is showui that the results from the first and third 
sprayings are not significantly different from those of the control 
])lants, whereas the second spraying effected a highly significant 
reduction in the amount of barn-spot on cured leaf. 

Effect of Spraying on Quality of Cured Leaf .—Plants were 
examined after the field spraying. No deposit of fungicide 
w'as seen although the surface of leaves immediately after spray¬ 
ing looked rather more shiny than that of unsprayed ones. 
Examination of the cured leaf failed to reveal any differences 
in texture or appearance—other than in the amount of spotting 
—between the sprayed and unsprayed leaves. The cured 
leaf from the experimental plots was bulked with the rest of the 
tobacco and observations wall be made later to determine, if 
possible, if the spray has any effect on the burning qualities of 
the leaf. 

As has been noted above, no spray scorch \yas observed on 
any of thp plants sprayed, 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WEIGHTS OF CURED LEAF FROM PLOTS AT MAIN HARVEST 
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TABLE V 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBERS OF •• CLEAN ” LEAVES HARVESTED FROM PLOTS AT MAIN HARVEST 
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METEOROLOGICAL DATA 

'i’he relevant rainfall records are given in tabic VI. 

TABLE VI 

DAILY RAINFALL RECORDS FROM 16th NOVEMBER. 1936 TO 25th FEBRUARY, 1937 


(Itainfall measured at 9 a.m. each day for the previous 24 
hours. Days on wliicli no rainfall was recorded are omitted). 


Date 

Rainfall 

in. 

Date 

Rainfall 

in. 

Nov. 1 (), 

19.30 

•04 

Jan. 1, 19.37 

•90 

„ 17 

99 

•OS 

9 S 3 «^ 

•0*2 

„ IS 

9 9 

• 00 

■»9 9^ 

•34 

„ 20 


•03 

7 „ 

•10 

6)0 


• 17 

„ 10 

•70 

V 24 

99 

•43 

., 13 ,. 

-.53 

Dec. 8 

99 

•02 

„ 14 „ 

•42 
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During January, 1937, showers were r(4ativoly frequent 
and well distributed. I’he month included 10 wet days (more 
than O'04 in.) and one rain day (O'01-0 Of in.). The total 
rainfall for January was 5'73 in. which was 1'9 in. below the 
average rainfall for this month during the five years 1931 to 
1935. 

The first spray was applied between 6 p.m. and 6 p.m. on 
the 7th January, there having been rain in the early morning. 
The leaves were dry at the time of spraying. Rain fell fairly 
regularly after this but it is not possible to say to what extent 
the fun^cidftl deposit was washed off. 
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The second spray was applied between 11 a.m. and noon 
on 26th January. No rain fell between the 19th January and 
the time of spraying. Between this date and the collection of 
the records of disease incidence there were only three wet days. 

Rainfall during February was low. Apart from the heavy 
fall (O'95 in.) on 2nd February no rain fell during the whole 
month. The average rainfall for February for the period 1931- 
1935 was 2'33 in. This drought doubtless caused the early 
maturing of the tobacco and so upset the pre-arranged plan of 
experiment. It had been anticipated that the harvesting of 
the tobacco would not begin before the beginning of March. 
I’he drought may also have contributed to the efficacy of the 
second spraying in that the fungicidal deposit was not subjected 
to many showers which might have washed it off, at least in 
part. 

The third spray was applied between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. 
on 20 bh February. Weather conditions were dry and hot. 

DISCUSSION 

Field spraying of tobacco for the control of frog-eye and of 
barn-spot has not, apparently, been the subject of much experi¬ 
ment. Hill (1936) stated that field “ spraying is uneconomic 
and unnecessary under Queensland conditions, since healthy 
seedlings can be obtained by applying control measures in the 
seed-bed.” In a previous article on this subject, the writers 
(1937) concluded that nursery spraying is of great value in 
reducing the initial infection by frog-eye of tobacco after it is 
transplanted into the field. They also suggested that the soil 
is the main source of infection. Any new leaves which develop 
after the tobacco is transplanted, being unprotected by the 
fungicide applied in the nursery, are susceptible to attack by 
frog-eye. The plants used in the experiment described above 
were originally seedlings sprayed in the nursery and were, at 
the time of transplanting, free from frog-eye infection. The 
data recorded above indicate the extent of infection by frog-eye 
of the leaves of such plants at the time of harvest. These show 
clearly the need for the adoption in Ceylon of some control 
measure after the plants have left the nursery. 



Meurs (1932) described the results of experiments on the 
control of frog-eye on tobacco in Sumatra. He recommended 
the field spraying of young plants with Bordeaux Mixture but 
pointed out that the spraying of plants more than twenty days 
after transplanting was inadvisable as a brownish-black or 
greenish-black deposit occurred on the fermented leaf from 
sprayed plants which completely spoiled the leaves for wrapper 
purposes. Hopkins (1934) reported that he had sprayed tobacco 
in the field for a number of years on an experimental scalO. 
He mentioned the use of Bordeaux Mixture and also the less 
satisfactory use of fungicidal dusts. He concluded that field 
spraying was desirable but that further investigation was 
required to determine the number of sprayings required, the 
best times to spray and the kind of fungicide to be used and to 
solve practical questions, such as the discovery of the most 
satisfactory type of spray outfit. 

From the above, it would appear that very little exact 
information on the field spraying of tobacco is available. The 
experiment described in the body of this article was therefore 
designed to determine if a single si)raying would give satisfac¬ 
tory control of frog-eye and to determine, within wide limits, 
at what stage of the plant’s growth the spray would be best 
applied. Bouisol was selected as the fungicide for use in the 
experiment partly because it is easy to use but chiefly because 
it leaves no obvious spray deposit on the leaves and so would 
be less likely to afFect the appearance of the cured tobacco than 
Bordeaux Mixture, which had been adversely reported on by 
Meurs. 

In the experiment under discussion the time from trans¬ 
planting to the gathering of the harvest was 102 days. The 
different sets of plots were sprayed 55 days, 74 days and 99 
days respectively after transplanting. The first and third 
sprayings were found to have no effect and it is concluded that 
the first was too early and the third too late to exercise any 
marked control of frog-eye infection. The second spraying, 
however, gave excellent results as judged by the number of frog- 
eye lesions present before harvesting, by the weight of flue- 
joured tobacco harvested and by the amount of bam-spot that 
occurred on the ctured leaf. This second spraying was done 
j^t about the time of topping. 



It is obvious that the determination of the optimum time 
of spraying should not be made purely by empirical methods 
and the experiment described above must be regarded as pre¬ 
liminary to more detailed experiments which are planned for 
next season. It is proposed to carry out then, side by side with 
a more elaborate experiment based on the results already 
obtained, a study of the course of infection by Cercospora 
nic,otianae throughout the season and of the growth rate of the 
plants so that it may be determined on theoretical grounds at 
which stage the spray would be likely to be most effective. 

It is obvious that, if a single field spraying has a marked 
effect on the amount of spotting, its practicability must receive 
careful consideration. No attempt has been made to consider 
the question of costs and to compare the costs with the increased 
value of the crop obtained in this experiment. The question 
will receive attention next season. 

The effect of weather conditions on the incidence of frog- 
eye has not received special attention in this experiment. One 
point is, however, worthy of note. Weather conditions sub¬ 
sequent to the second spraying were unusually dry. The 
difference in the amount of spotting observed between the plots 
which were and which were not sprayed at this time was marked. 
This difference is due to infection which took place after the 
second spraying and it must therefore be concluded that 
frog-eye infection takes place in the absence of wet weather 
conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the experiment described above the following con¬ 
clusions are drawn :— 

1. That a single field spraying of tobacco with colloidal 

copper, applied at about the time of topping, reduced 
markedly the amount of frog-eye infection, resulted 
in an increased crop of leaf suitable for flue-curing 
and reduced the amount of barn-spot on the cured 
leaf. 

2. That single field sprayings applied about three weeks 

earlier and three weeks later than this had no effect. 

3. That heavy frog-eye infection took place during dry 

weather. 
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NOTES ON ORCHIDS CULTIVATED IN CEYLON 
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SVPEIUXTESDENT OF FMHiF, COl.OMBO MUMCIPALJTY 

T his beautiful groluul orcliid belongs to a small group of 
about a dozen spe(‘ies of herbacieous forms which are 
eonlined to Jiurraa and Noi thern India. 

I’he g(‘nus Tkuvia is closely allied to Phaius but can be 
easily distinguished by many striking dilfenmees. The few 
know'll s]ieeies of T/iunia are all remarkable for their pretty 
foliage and large attractive blooms which w'ould become any 
collection. 

Th un 'm Mart^htdlidna inhabits the Moulmein Hills of Burma 
where it grows on the ground among ferns and shrubs and, 
oeeasioually, on low forks of trees and in rock-de])re8sions 
where vegetable matter accumulates. 

The gemeral ajipearance of the plant is that of a miniature 
bamboo clump about three feet high and its succulent reed-like 
pseudobulbs, which are clustered together, have a graceful 
droop. The base of the pseudobulb swells into a roundish tube¬ 
rous knob beneath the soil and gets a firm hold to anchor the 
plant. The upiicr part of the young stems are clothed with 
oblong-elongated true leaves, 0 tt) 10 inches long by 2 to 2| 
inches wide, w'hile the lower nodes are furnished wdth expanded, 
circular, reflexed leafy sheaths clasping the stem. On the 
completion of its growth the flowers are produced on a short 
terminal semi-drooping raceme. The flowers are large and 
waxy-white, delicate in appearance and measure about four 
inches across. The sepals and petals are lanceolate-oblong, 
almost of equal size and about 2 to 2| inches long. The outer 
surface of the lip is white and its lower part surrounds the 
column ends in a retuse falcate spur. The margins of the 




expanded front of the lip are delicately fringed with yellow 
crystalline hairs which also occupy the disc. 

The yellowish-green bracts are boat-shaped and enclose 
the flower while in bud but droop as the flower advances in age. 
The column is enveloped by the lateral lobes of the lip, which 
are of a yellowish tint with light pink veins extending to the 
throat. Two prominent toothed wings near the tip of the 
column form a hood. 

Culture.—Thunia as a rule prefers the cool atmospheric 
conditions of the hills above 1,500 feet altitude, but offspring 
of some of the better acclimatised species could be cultivated 
below this elevation. Thunias are all deciduous in habit and 
require different treatment from that given to evergreen terres¬ 
trial orchids. On the completion of season’s growth the foliage 
begins to decay and, at this time, the plants require a long rest 
which can be afforded to them by removing them to a dry and 
cool place. During this dormant period the plants need only 
just sufficient moisture to keep the stems from undue shrivelling. 
This treatment should be continued for about three months when 
plants will again begin to show signs of growth, especially when 
the atmosphere is humid during the rains. At this stage, the 
old stems may be cut from the base for propagation of the stock 
and the young growths separately potted. After removing the 
dead roots, the young plants should be potted in fresh compost 
covering only up to an inch below the rim of the pot and exposing 
the young growth just above the surface soil. A good mixture 
of turfy soil, leaf mould and silver sand (about equal parts) 
with a light sprinkling of decayed cattle manure is most desirable 
for all Thunias, as in this compost the stems become robust. 
When the plants are in active growth weak liquid cattle manure 
may be used with advantage. 

Thunias are easily propagated by cutting the matured 
pseudobulb into sections with at least two nodes to each and 
burying these sections flat about half an inch deep in a porous 
compost made up of sand and leaf mould, or they may be in¬ 
serted in the same manner as ordinary cuttings in light soil. 
The buds at the nodes give rise to plants in due course. The 
plantlets that develop at the nodes of matured pseudobulbs 
may also be used for multiplying stock. 
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A NOTE ON THE COTTON PURCHASE 
SCHEME, 1936 


H. A. PIERIS, B.A. (Cantab), A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

Dl VISIONAL AainOULTU UAL 01’NIC Kit, CKNTHAL DIVISION 

D I'K1N(jI 193(), the purchase of village cotton was niuler- 
iaken in the Soutlu^rn, Central and South-Western 
Divisions by the respective Divisional Agricultural Officers. 
A larger area was brought under cultivation than ])rcvious 
years and the f(uaiitity ol‘ seed cotton purchased, particadai'ly 
in the tSouthern and (\uitral Divisions, was specially higher, 
'^riie price ])aid for first grade seed cotton was Ks. 12 ]>er (!wt. 
less handling and transi)t)rt charges which varied according to 
the j)urchasing centre. The money due to cultivators was i)aid 
in full on the day of purchase. This method of spot cash i)ay- 
ment has found favour with the i>roducers, as they receive 
money at a time when, in most cases, it is urgently requhed 
for domestic needs. 

The season on the whole was good for cotton except that 
a portion of the crop was damaged by untimely rain at Embili- 
pitiya, Middeniya and Dambulla. Malaria too was a factor 
that militated against the cultivation and maintenance of plots. 
In the Southern and Central Divisions, the crop purchased was 
more than double the quantity purchased in the previous year. 
This is most encouraging, considering that the epidemic of 
malaria had not altogether abated during the sowing season 
and cultivators were considerably undermined in health. 

The area under cotton was approximately 1,160 acres in 
the three divisions, namely, 700 acres in the Southern, 400 in 
the Central, and 60 in the South-Western Divisions. The total 



crop purchased was 3,029 cwt. of seed (sottoii. A crop of 200 
cwt. produced in the (Jalowella District in Datnbulla range was 
dispos(5d of direct iiy the growers. Taking this amount aJst) 
into (consideration, a crop of 8,229 cwt. of seed cotton was 
produced from 1,109 acres, approximately 2J cwt. per accre. 
Since most of the artva under cotton was cluma land, tin; yield 
per a(cre is satisfactory. 

In the Southern Division, the present chena system allows 
for one acre of cotton to each cultivator on his two aca’c kurakkan 
chena [)ertnit. (kop rotation is lujt generally practised, as tine 
size (jf the average holding is small and the rotation of crops is 
inij)ractioal)le in clienas. 

In the Matale district of the (Vntral Division cotton culti¬ 
vation, which is a ikcw enterprise, has made steady progn'ss 
each year since its inception. It. is of interest to not(' that in 
this area the first cotton juirchase, whicli was held in the year 
1931, realised a sum of Hs. 283 OJily, while in 1939 the |)urcha,se 
has realised for th(' growers a sum of Its. 7.299 aj)j)roximat('ly. 
(totton has become a popular crop in Walapane district in the 
(ientral Division wliere a purchase was held for tlu' sc'cond tinu^ 
during this year. 

Altogether ],()89 cultivators grew cotton in the tlnve 
divisions during the seascni under r('vi('w 792 in t he Soutluirn 
Divisioji, 398 in the Central Division, and 79 in the South- 
Western Division. 

The cotton purchase was conduett'd during the first two 
cpiarters of the year, at selected centres where cultivators weiH* 
easily and convenwntly able to bring their pioduce f(jr sale. 
The seed cotton was examined, sorted, gradcul and wcugluHl at 
each centre before ])aymont was made, under the su])ervision 
of the Divisional Agricultural Officers who condiuded the 
purchase and who acted as Agents for the Spinning and lA’eaving 
Mills, Colombo, whither the producic was finally despatched. 

The price paid to cultivators was Rs. 10’SO per cwt. of first 
grade cotton at Bata-ata .and lis. 10-25 per cwt. at all other 
centres in the Southern Division. It was Rs. 10-50 at all the 
centres in the Central Division and Rs. 10 at Erabdipitiya 
in the South-Western Division. 
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The purchase centres in the three divisions were as follows 

Southern Division :— 

1. Bata-ata 

2. Middcniya 

3. ]-iiyangahatota 

4. Hamhantota 

5. Tissa 

Central Division 

1. Nalauda 

2. Dambulla 

3. Galewella 

4. Walapane 

South- Western Division: — 

1. Einbilipitiya 

Details are given in the table. 
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All focKlntiiffs fed to poultry must be sound and wholesome. 

The food when (consumed p(‘rforms definite fum^tions and must (xuitain 
the noc(^ssary ehunents to make and n‘pair tissue—er(^at(‘ ]ic‘at and energy, 
produ(‘(^ feathers, eggs, and ])ody growfli. 

The feedi?ig values of foodstuffs is deterinim'd l)y flu* ]ier(‘(‘Titag<‘ ef the 
various eomjKUUMits, such as— 

Proleins 
Carbohydrates 
Fats and Oils 
Minerals 

Fibre and Moisture. 

Protein is a nitrogen-eontabling food elemc^nt us(‘d for flesh-Ibrni ing— 
the building up of waste f issue, and most essential for (‘gg profluclion. 

Car boll ydrates are made up largely of starch, sugars, gums, elc., which 
produce heat and energy and form body fats. 

Fats and oils are essential heat and energy-producing (‘lements, and assist 
in building up body fats. 

Affh is the residue of burnt up foods and contains the minerals necessary 
for development of bone and feathers, and the formation of egg shell. 

Fibre is the outer cells of grains and the fibrous mattcT in plants, and is 
not digestible ; but a p('reentago is always present and is necessary to assist 
digestion. 

Moisture in varying proportions is found in all foodstuffs. 

Protein is the most (expensive ingredient of any feed. It will produce 
heat and eiKTgy, but as a source of lu^at and eiKTgy is too expensive. We 
thendon^ eoii(^(*ntrate on otluT ingredients high in carbohydrates ar.d fats 


when we d(*sire our energy-forming foods 

. Let us 

now examine the 

foods for 

prot(u’n ami earbo]iydi’at(‘S. 

Protein 

(/arbohydrat(^ 

Moistures 

Wheat .. .. contains approx. 

1 part 

7 })arts 

1 ‘70 

Bran .. . . ,, ,, 

1 part 

5 parts 


Pollard .. .. ,, ,, 

1 part 

0 parts 


Skimmed & S(^pa- 
ratefl milk .. ,, ,, 

1 part 

2 parts 

88% 

Dried buttermilk .. ,, 

2 parts 

3 part s 


Meatmeal .. ,, ,, 

2 parts 

1 part 

9% 


One should realise that the sluggish bird must put on fat if the ration 
contains an excess of fat and carbohydrates. One shoidd also realise that 
the acitivo l>ird can utilise more carbohydrates and fats than tlie more sluggish 
breeds. Yet it is the prevailing practice to run both light and heavy breeds 
together in the one run. It is also the prevailing eomplaint to hear that, 
while the heavy breeds get too fat, tjbe light breeds break down. 
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Go into any yard whieli contains both heavy and lidit breeds and handle 
One Mill notic^c^ that if the, ration is exec'lhait for the light bree ds, the 
lieavy breeels will b(‘ overfat and sluggish. 

Go into 1]i(' yards whieli feed efli<ti(*nt]y for the lieavy bn'e'ds and you 
will find that tlie light breeds are worn out and do no( <lo justice^ to th<‘ breed. 

A little^ int(‘l(igent oliservation will convince' any reasonable farmer 111 at 
sometliiiig must be' wrong, but bow many e^orrect this fault ? It is generally a 
(fonelennnation on the' hre'e'd, not on the^ ])erson managing the floeh. 

Kven the olde'st ])oul1ry farnuTS wdiosc' main boast is that tlu^vhave been 
fe'eding fowls feir litt years, e'te., will not listem wdu'ii tolel that eliffcremt rations 
must, be' fe'el to birds of differe'iit make'-nj). 

One is not eif e'eiurse^ suggesting that eae*h broe'el should have a ration all 
toitse'lf, but ()ne> is sugge'sling that e'a<*b we'igbt e-lass must Iia veMlilfeTe'nl rations. 
He'a,vie'S erne ration, liglits a-ne>ihe‘r anel mesliiim be'avie'S aneitbeU'. When tbis 
ide'a is ])ra(dis('d. the'ii and tiu'n emly wdll one Ix' sne^oe'ssful with all known 
commerreiially prohlable' bre'e'ds. 

'J^lie' light bre‘('(l birel is naturally very ae^tive, and w'(' do kno\v that activity 
uses tlu' carbeihydrates in \iw. ration. 

The lu'avy brecxl is naturally sluggish an<l wo slioiild realise that it cannot 
us(^ all the (carbohydrate's which are in the ration fed to the' lighte'r breeds. 

Tlu're'fore', it is only natural that whe'H the farme r admits those op])osite 
eharacte'ristics, lu' will eoin])e'nsat(* the active' hre-e-d by the higher pro])ortion 
of (carbohydrates to iirotein, and that tiu' lu'avy bird must not n'ceive as gn'at 
a ]m>portiou of earbohydrates as a light br('((l bird. 

If vve admit- ibis argume*iit k>gi(cab wv (-an tlu'n ('iideavoiir (o manage 
satisfactorily. If wo will not admit tJiosec facts we' will eentinue to have mis¬ 
management in feeding. 

Let us examine any mix(‘d tlo<?k of light and lu'avy birds. Wave' the 
arm and see the? activity of the light brre els- using e-arhohydrates all the? lime'. 
Tlie heavy bird wall move? ineire slowly. We? eiftem e?omj)la.iii thai White' Le'g- 
Iiorns are too flighty ” anel we should the'ii re'alise* that tlie'ir ae-tivity allows 
the?m to use more carbohydrates than the bird which is “ tame.'’ 

It waisexplaim'd that a balanced ration had one' portion of ]>rotein to about 
4*5 portions of carbohydrates and fats. 

If the ration is so constituted that it e?e)ntains one part- protein to less than 
4-0 earbohydrates, the ration is said to be '^narrow.” 

If the* proportion is greater than one part of protein to five parts of (carbo¬ 
hydrates the? ration is said to bo wide.” 

It will bo noticed that wheat is wide,” but Iiran is neve'rtheless nearly 
balanced. However, bran is useless whe'ii fi?d alone, owing to its bulky nature ; 
yet it is very valuable when used as an essential ingredient giving a y(?gctable 
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protein. Pollard is wide/’ milk is narrow/’ and meatmoal exceptionally 
so. Hence we balance the rations of wheat, bran, pollard, etc., and adding 
the liighly concentrated protein foods (milk and meatmeal) in vsnch a way as 
to onsiire palatability and nutriment sufficient for growth, repair of waste* 
tissues, energy and liggs. 

When (jonsidering any ration we must eon('-(‘nirate on the dry ingredient 
basis for all calculations. Moisture is not fv.c<\ in tlie true sense*. Water is 
essential })Ut w(^ must never consider it when talking of feed and feeding values. 

The ration given on page 442 and onwards of the Sei)tember, 1934, Journal 
of Agriculture are saf(4y rations. WJien fed to pullers th(*y will give size and 
production, and any wdio have had contiden(^(^ in that ration will naturally 
enquire when anytliing gO(*s wrong. Thos(‘ who do not have confid(*n(^e in 
those rations will not enquin^ for further advice. 

Eight parts green feed, 5 parts bran, 3 parts wheatmeal, i i)art meatmeal 
(60 i>c^r cent, protein) and J part bonemtuil—1 part oilcake for morning wet 
mash, and a dry mash of the same ingredients (leaving out oilcake or greens 
of course in the dry mash), before them all day, with wheat and greens at even¬ 
ing meal, will prove an excellent ration for light breeds. The pullets will 
thrive, and the hens will lay plenty of eggs. Generally it is neither too fat¬ 
tening nor too forcing ; but when fed to heavies or medium heavies wo wuH 
have fat birds. The carbohydrates are too great in proportion to tlie }>roteins. 
It is too “ wide,” w'o cannot alter the position by cutting down the carbo- 
hydratos—that wnuld be starvation, but we can alter it by arlding more })rot(un 
and the only proteins wo have in Wcst(*ni Australia are meatmeal and dri(‘d 
buttermilk—nothing else—^lienc^e wt must add more of the meatmeal and 
buttermilk (if used). 

Our farmer now complains that he must mix three mashes in the morning. 
Ho can if he likes work, but he can mix the rations quite easily if Ju; cares to 
organise. Wet mavsh in th(^ morning. Dry mash hoppers all day and wlieat 
at niglit. We can alter our rations in tlu* dry masli lioppors and mix the one 
wet mash to feed all birds. 

It has been found by experiments at Murosk that while the liglit brociid 
could thrive on 5 measures bran, 3 wheatmeal, | meatmeal, | bonemeal in 
both w'et and dry mash, the Rhode Island Reds needed | m(‘a8ure of meatmeal 
in the dry mash hopper and the Aiistralorps needed 11-16 measures of moat- 
meal. 

By feeding the one wet mash to all breeds, and by altc’iring the dry mash 
meatmeal proportions to I for liglits, | for Rhode Island Reds and 11-16 for 
Australorps we obtained as near a balanced ration as required for each r(*8|»oc- 
live breed. 

Let us for a moment assume we are managing a farm containing 400 
White Leghorn Pullets, 400 Rhode Island Red Pullets ^nd 400 Austral 
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Pullets—1,200 in all, and quite a good sissed farm for one man to manage. 
We will have 3 or 4 yards of each breed. In the dry mash hoppers we will 
have the following rations by bulk measurements—not by weights 

Lights. R.I.R. Australorps. 

5 Bran 5 Bran 5 Bran 

3 Wheatmeal 3 Wheatmeal 3 Wheatmeal 

4 Meatmeal (60^!o protein) | Meatmeal protein) 11-16 Meatmeal 

J Bonemeal J Bonemeal J Bonemeal 

J Keymeal | Keymeal 4 Keymeal 

As you cannot easily incorporate oilcake to the dry ration, keymeal can 
})e used by putting in each hopper the proportion of ^ measure. 

In the morning—mix 8 greens, 5 bran, 3 wheatmeal, J meatiru^al, J bone- 
meal and I of oilcake darn]) measure (or | key-meal) as a wet mash and give 
to all birds. 

We will be abk^ to satisfy the ap]M‘tite of the stortk with approximately 
a 4 gallon tin of wet mash to 1(K> birds. Any birds that have In-en eating from 
the dry mash hoppers will leav(^ and partake of the wet mash. 

The hopper mash is now available to all birds, some of which may have 
be(‘n nuxlest— others hungry. 

The dry mash hopper is used only by tin* layer and care must be taken 
to see that the hopper <?ontains the high protein pen^entage of the w^et mash. 

One will notice that the wheat consumed does not reach the 2 oz. figure. 
This is the ultimate result of the three feed system. The amount used will 
average about 1^ oz. per bird. 

It will thus be seen that the balance is out of proportion to the 2 oz. of 
mash, to 2 oz. of wheat. This aspect wants to be thoroughly studied. If 
one works out a balanced ration on the 5 bran, 3 wheatmeal, i meatmeal, 
J bonemeal and J keymeal (or 1 oilcake—damp measure) with 2 oz. wheat 
at night, one will find that the ration is slightly wide, but not wide enough to 
unduly fatten the light breeds. 

The birds by partaking of the dry mash hopper feed, naturally consume 
more of the mash in proportion to the wheat, and this helps to bring the ratio 
nearer to 1-4- 5 or 1-4* 8. Nevertheless, we can overdo it. We must be very 
careful to see that the wheat portion is kept up to the balance. If the grain 
feed is not relished by the birds lower the morning portion of mash and add 
more ground wheat to the dry mash hopper. 

We will find, however, that those proportions will cert^ainly fatten both 
Rhode Island Reds and Australorps. The latter bird more so. Hence the 
three dry mash rations have been given in order to start on a definite basis. 

Having divided the flocks into yards containing only one breed of fowl 
it is then a simple matter to feed each breed properly by the correct proportions 
of protein in the dry mash. 
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This method will overcome the common complaint that the heavy breeds 
“ get fat.’' One is only putting into the birds what one wants, not what 
the bird wants.” 

Any fatness slnmld be now confined to those obstinate individuals which 
will always ged. fat no matter what one may do. (Jull tliein out. 

Let us now" proceed to ieed the birds on tlie before-mentioned principles. 
We have filled the hoppers—I(‘t mr‘ mention tJiat the liopper need not be an 
elaborate instrum(‘nt ; even a 6 in. deep box will do to start and gradually 
imjjrovt*—eacli liopjxu- containing the separate ])roportion of proteins desired 
for tile breed to lie fed. 

In the morning h-ed tht‘ w"et mash, in th(‘ afternoon at 3* 30 feed the grain 
—an amount they w'ill eat ravenously. T)oirt leave any over. Then feed 
the green feed. 

Watch the (dolour of t he drop|)ings of each l)n‘(al—they should be all of 
tln^ one <^olour after about a we ek of feeding this system. Jt is to the colour 
of the drf)pping8 we must look if ive are tf) fiiul out whether the ratioii is 
balanced. No two consignments of food arc alik(‘ : therefore, unless wo com¬ 
pensates the variation in the feed by a variation in the proportions of the 
ingredients in the feed, the ration will not he consistently balanced. It will 
vary, and as such it is not satisfactory. 

Jf the colour of all breeds is not even you must vary the proportion of 
protein in the dry mash, up or <low"n until the colour is even. If one is lighk^r 
than tile other, put up the perccuitage of jirotein in the dry mash feed to the 
birds pa.ssing th(^ lighter droppings. Keep adding the percentage weekly 
until all are €'.ven in colour. 

The colours of the droppings can vary from light yellow to dark brown, 
to black, then to a slight reddish tinge. Be careful that you are not confusing 
the colours if you are using charcoal or the soil is of a reddish nature. We 
must compensate for this, as the birds will consume the charcoal and soil and 
that will pass through, causing a false colour. 

If it is yellow we have too much carbohydrates and fats to protein—the 
ration is “too wide.” 

If it is brown this means the same—“ too wide.” 

If it is black-brown we have a ration as near as desired. 

If it is black we are near the danger zone. 

If it is red bloodish colour we are too narrow, and dangerous. 

Aim for the black-brown colour—and satisfaction. Do not consider 
the white tips—tliese are urine and are of no importance to our discussion. 
Simply this—if light brown, too much wheat to meat; if black-brown, O.K. ; 
if reddish, too much meat to wheat. Remedy by varying the meatmeal. It 
is the highly concentrated protein ingredient and it can influence the ration 
quickly. 
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When gauging colour take a quick glance for colour effect. Not an isolated 
concentration. When the colour is even for all breeds we have found the 
correct dry mash. 

Should the general colour of the droppings of all breeds then lighten up, 
add more y)rotein t-o the wet rnash : should tlu^y g(*n(*rally get too dark lower 
the percentage. 

The principles governing the correct procedi’re are :— 

(1) To changes the colour of the droppings of an individual breed— 

alter the percentage of protein in tlu* dry masli. 

(2) To (change the general colour equally of all breeds, alter the per¬ 

centage of prot(‘in in the wet mash. 

One ean st»e that the same principles can be a]j])li(‘d to all birds on the 
farm. 

(>hiekens an^ fed dry mash for S weeks. th(‘n wet and dry ever afterwards. 
Laying pullets tlu* sanu‘ wet mash-with an altered dry mash. Hens the 
same wet mash—with the aIi(‘rations in tJie dry mash. ( 'Oekerels, eoeks and 
birds for market, still the same wet mash, but alterations in the dry mash 
lioppers. 

This idea makes feeding detinitc*, at the same* time easy. The oiu* wet 
mash in tlie mornings—and theti only abcuit lialf tin* (pianlity n^cpiired in 
(a)mparison to the two feisls a day sysUan, and less wheat or grain at evenings. 
Tt cuts down tlu^ daily labour. It givc's a balanced ration to all bn^eds. It 
insurers sufficiency of maintenanc<‘ rations and the recpiisite amount of egg- 
forming jnaterial. No breed gets oV(Tfat. Nom^ is worn out, and the egg 
basket is always full to the highest possible 1(*V(*1. W’^e fiave now definitely 
worked away from the rult^ of thumb methods and are applying commonsense 
feeding. 

It is advisable to start, immediatedy and, if doubts are exj)rossed, try one 
yard of a breed on this system and see tlu‘ results. More eggs and bigger eggs. 
The rest of the farm will then have dry mash hoppers installed as soon as 
possible. 

We have only considered the feeding of gristed wheat, bran and whole 
wheat. When using pollard, one alters the proportions in the mashes to be 
four pollard and four bran, in place of five bran and 3 wheatmeal. The principles 
are similar. We also advocate the use of drie<i buttermilk. W'heii using dried 
buttermilk, the meatmeal must be reduced equivalent in weight to the butter¬ 
milk added. 

Skimmed, sc^parateni or buttermilk can uscmI with advantage. But 
one must realise that all liquid forms of milk are so much moisture and so little 
dry ingredients, and that one cannot substitute four gallons of liquid milk for 
four gallons of meatmeal. One can only substitute the protein portion of 
the milk for the same amount in meatmeal. The moisture content is very 
high, and we cannot substitute water for meatmeal. When using these milk 
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forms it is safer to use all you can, leave the meatmeal proportion as previously 
used, and then fluctuate the quantity of meatmeal as designated by the colour 
of the droppings under the pt^rches. 

Rabbits, kangaroos, etc., are not meatmeal— they again are so much 
moisture and so little protein. They have a low dry matter }x*roentage. 

A bird cannot consume enough livers, sheep’s heads, fresh meat—rabbit 
or kangaroo—to ol)taiii the' requisite amount of protein required. The crop 
and digestive organs are not large enough. But we can use these meats to help 
reduce the meatmeal. Substitute the fresh meats for a portioji of t he meatmeal 
by again wat(^hing the droppings. 

Wheat, of course', is the standard feed on country farms, and wheat is 
therefore used in all forms—boiled, soaked, gristed and whole. All wheat 
feeding is satisfactory provided one is assured that the birds obtain the requi¬ 
site amount of dry matter, irrespective of how thc' wh(*at i.s treated, and that 
the wheat feeding is balam^ed with the correct amount of meatmeal and or 
Inittermilk. 

One can soak or boil the wheat with skim milk or buttermilk, but oru' 
cannot eliminatt> the dry basis quantities. M(*aimeal is still required. The 
farmer can substitute any grain available in the place of wheat, but he canned 
find a substitute for the correct percentage of protein in the ration—he can 
help with milk in all its forms (except fresh milk), he can assist witli animal 
flesh, but he must still redy on some form of concentrated protein, and we only 
have the two forms in Western Australia—meatmeal and dried buttermilk. 

With the best of management some birds will get fat—these individuals 
are the exceptional birds which should be ‘‘culled.” Others again will lose 
condition—“ cull ” these also. It is the general condition of a flock which 
counts, and not any particular bird. T)o not starve the flock to reduce fatness. 
The method of starving to reduce fat is a prevalent practice in the industry 
and causes lack of condition and loss of production. 

If the ration has been wide, the carbohydrates and fats that are not 
immediately used are stored within the body of the bird as layers of fat. This 
fat may gradually accumulate until the bird is useless as a laying bird. 

We can realise that the only reasonable way to reduce the fat reserve is 
to make the body demand the use of that extra fat, and to do this one must 
slightly, but ever so slightly, increase the protcun proportion of the ration 
until the ration is a shade on the “ narrow ” side. This will then create the 
demand for more carbohydrates and fats to balance the diet, and so the bird 
will draw upon the reserve already accumulated for such emergency. This 
is a long and tedious process. It may be necessary for some special individual 
birds, but is hardly economical where a flock is affected by overfatness. The 
surest means is to see that the birds never have access to a ration other than 
that desired by the farmer. 

“ Put into the birds what you want.” Your birds will then be layers 
when layers are wanted, and fleshy birds when aiming for table poultry. 
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CARNAUBA WAX* 


T he general lack of knowledge of the production of many industrial raw 
materials, originating in remot^e corners of the world, is sometimes 
appalling to the scientist. Carnauba wax, of which about 4,800 tons 
of an annual production of over 10,000 tons are imported into the United 
States, is a typical example of a raw material, very important to certain 
industries, of which the lack of first-hand information of the source and pro- 
(‘,essing has Ix^en outstanding. This wax is used in the manufacture of polishes 
for floors, automobiles, furniture, shoes, etc.; in candles to raise the melting 
point; in carbon paper ; and in a varkdy of molded products. Articles pub- 
Ii8h(‘d by scientific men in technical and trade papers reveal a curious lack of 
accurate infonnation about this wax in any stage of its production or in any 
form other than that in which it appears on the market. 

With the purpose of investigating th(‘. source of carnauba wax and studying 
its production, an expedition was organized by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
last/ fall to visit the carnauba country^ of North-eastern Brazil and to study 
nyire closely the growth, harvesting and recovery of this important raw material. 
In order to reach quickly the remote parts of the country where carnauba wax 
is produced an airplane expedition was planned. The party, including pilots 
and the w^it(:^^, consisted of six memlx*rs led by H. F. Johnson, Jr. The air¬ 
plane was an 8-38 two-motor, Sikorsky amphibian equipped with facilities 
for two-ray radio communication. The Pan-American Airways were of great 
assistance and the facilities of tludr organization were used wherever available. 

PREPARATIONS 

Months were given to careful planning and ])rejiaration for the flight. 
All available literature from the Departm(int of Agri(;ulture of Brazil and from 
other sources was gathered and studied to dett^rmine the i^xact location of 
the known stands of carnauba palm trees. From this atxuimulated informat ion 
a compositt) map was prepared and the city of Fortaleza in the stato of Ceara 
was selected as a bascj for operations. From this (?ity routes to tln^ various 
centres of production were planned. Preparations were then made for gasoline 
supplies at various strategic points along the coast of South America and at 
numerous inland towns. 

Since we were contemplating a trip into territory which is sparsely in¬ 
habited, and our means of transportation was such that we might be forced to 
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spend considerable time in a wild and barren country, all of the usual para¬ 
phernalia of an expedition into such country were shipped to Portaleza. Fire¬ 
arms, ammunition, auxiliary food supplies, camping and travelling equipment, 
and medical supplies, as well as scientific and laboratory supplies and complete 
photograpliic equipment, were sent. 

Preliminary test flights were made with our ’plane carrying complete 
equipment and personnel. All safety devices were tested, and the personnel 
thoroughly instructed in their duties in an emergency. All special pieces of 
equipment were given exhmsive tests, and members of the expedition in charge 
of this equipment became tlioroughly acquainted with it. The airplane after 
a complete overhauling was equipped with spt^cial safidy devices, including a 
Sperry gyrocompass and artificial horizon. After six months of intensive, 
preparation, the expe^dition was ready to leave Miami on October 1, 1935. 

Following the route })ioiU‘(^red by th(‘, Pau-Ami^riean Airw^ays and using 
their facilities, our shi}), the ('arnauba, fiew by t^asy stages to Para, our port- 
of entry in Brazil, following tht^ chain of tiie W(»,st Indies Islands along the 
border of the Caribean Stm. Our arrival in Para iKMir the mouth of the Amazon 
marked tlK? beginning of the difticulties which beset our expedition. On the 
night before our arrival darkness overtook us as we were spanning the 150 
mile mouth of the Amazon. Caution forced ns to land on the shores of a 
small island dircudly on tin*, Ecpiator. After spending an anxious night under 
the tropical skies, we proceeded the in^xt morning to Para. The oifieials 
there met us with tlie utmost suspicion bc(uiuse of our unsehedtiled stop on the 
island. This initial suspicion seemed to follow.us through otir stay in Brazil. 
In spite of our careful planning and the assurance of our Statt; Dej)artment 
tliat (iverytliiiig was satisfatd-orily arranged, we were taj)ped again and again 
by the red tape of tile Brazilian (iovemmeut. We had difficulty in obtaining 
permission to fly the airplane over their territory, to take aerial photograi>hs, 
and to gain possession from the customs of the equi|)ment shipptKl in advance. 
Our inability to appreciate the Latin mast-ery of tlu^ art of delaying action 
on all matters until to-morrow, kept us in a constant state of agitation. Valu¬ 
able weeks were lost in overcoming what seemed foolish and unnecessary 
difficulties, but in the end the original objectives of the expedition were 
achieved. 

Our first venture into the back country was made to verify reports 
that large unexploited stands of camauba palms might be found near the 
junction of the Araguay and Tocantins Rivers. The Araguay is the first of 
the southern tributaries of the Amazon and is joined by the equally large 
Tocantins about 200 miles to the south. Flying directly from Para and refuel¬ 
ling at the tiny native village of Maraba, we explored this entire region from 
the air, satisfying ourselves that the reports of camauba growth in this section 
were unfounded. 
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We then left the sleepy city of Para and proceeded along the coast to the 
real centre of our operations in the busy city of Fortaleza. Here we established 
head quartos, set up our laboratory, and went to work in earnest. 

LOCALE OF THE TREE 

In general, the centres of produe.tion of earn an ba w'ax lie within what is 
commonly described as the “ shoulder of Brazil.” Tlie jmjduction is almost 
equally divided between the states of Ceara and Piaiihy, witli a little* wax 
coming in from the neighbouring statr*s of Maraiihao, Bio Grande do Norte, 
Pernambuco and Parahyba. Flying over this land gave* an excellent pano« 
rami(‘. view of a country iini(|iu^ in that it is llu^ only ]»art of the world when? 
the wax is obtained. The country consists of arid, alluvial plains dotted with 
hills and small mountains. 

During the dry season tlie s])ars<^ vegetation, witli the excejition of the 
jialm trees, takes on a gray dtisty look, ttu* soil, altiiough our analysis shows 
it to 1 h 5 ( 5 xtremel 3 ^ fertile, a])]H*ars sandy and is l>ak(*d bard by tlie hot sun. 
All hut the v<^ry larg(*st riv(‘Ts arc^ eom])Jet(‘ly dry. A jiotabh* (‘xample is the 
.faguaribe. lii tln^ rainy season this is a mighty torrent about 3(M) miles long 
and several hundred fc‘(‘t wide* along a gr(*al ]»ortion of its course*. When wt^ 
e^x]ilored this region liy automobile, wHt actually drovci our (air along tin* hard 
dry river bottom (hrougli the gardt*ns which tlu* natives ]ilant during the dry 
months. During a fe^w w^eeks in tin* (*aiiy part of the .ye ar this region is sub- 
jectol to torential rains. All of tin* lowlands are eonqik tc lv ilooded at this 
time and the* dry earth and tin* thirsty plants soak U)) the waiter whieh they 
may not again receive for a 3 'ear or sometimes two. 

The Oarnauha jialni {('onjpha (rrifrnt) (am grow in any trtqueal (climate 
whieh is suitable for tin* grow th of palm Ina s. However, w ith the eX(*eptioii 
of this partieuiar locality, wax is not jircdiucd by the tria* in (‘ommercial 
quantities. Nature has s(*eu lit to <amt all of its ([(‘licate plant struetures with 
a thin cutinoiis layer of wax. The blossoms fruit, l(‘av(*s and young shoots of 
all plants are prote(*t((l with wax. In addition to tin* jindeetion which this 
layer of wax affords against the destructive action of tin* atmosphere, the w'axy 
coating aids in tlu? conservation of moisture witliin tlu? plant by j)reventing 
evaporation from the enormous expanse of exposed surface*. The earnauba 
palm is a species of plant whi(‘h requires a considerable amount of moisture 
in its life and growth. 

In the earnauba wax region water is availabk^ to these* jilants for only a 
short period each year. During the time of the torr(*ntiaI rains, the earnauba 
palm soaks into its cells large quantities of water. In order to conserve this 
water and prevent its csca|)o by evaporation, the plant builds up on the surface 
of its leaves a comparatively heavy coating of wax. This parti(?ular trick of 
nature is the reason why it was necessary for us to make this long trip to study 
at first hand this important raw material. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE TREE 

The carnauba palm grows and produces wax over an extended area, but 
with the airplane we were able to cover it in a few weeks. A careful survey 
showed that the palm, although plentiful in most places where it is found does 
not cover as vast areas as might have been expected from previous reports. 
When observing the stands from the ground, their extent might easily prove 
deceptive. The aerial survey gave an exact picture of their distribution. 
The densest areas of growth and the largest centres of wax production are 
along the Jaguaribe River in Ceara, and in the Campo Naior district of Piauhy. 
Another large stand of trees in Piauhy is found on Government lands near 
Oeiras along the banks of the rives Itam and Caninde. Scattered growths of 
smaller area occur in many other parts of these two states and in the neighbour¬ 
ing states previously mentioned. 

The stands of carnauba palm, in general, contain no other type of tree 
and are comparatively sparse in their distribution, although there a^(^ excep¬ 
tions to this general rule. In certain places along active river beds the growth 
is so thick that we could not see the sun except at mid-day. 

One extended flight of exploration took us far out of the normal area of 
wax production and south into the valley of the Rio Sao Francisco, where 
reports indicated that there were vast stands of unexploited carnauba. Al¬ 
though we found some small production of wax near the (‘ities of Petrolina 
and Joazeiro in the stato of Bahia, the growth of palm in this region was 
negligible in comparison to the vast stands in Ceara and Piauhy. In general, 
carnauba wax production does not extend south of 10 degrees south latitude. 

The carnauba palm tree is of the fan-leaf type and grows to heights of 40 
feet or more. The uncut trees have a beautiful ball of gretui leaves at the top. 
Because? of the rigid conditions under which it lives, this palm grows slowly, 
attaining a height of only about 5 feet after 20 years. Only when the main 
trunk or stom of the palm has appeared is it safe to cut the leaves for wax pro¬ 
duction. This generally does not occur before the tree is ten years old. The 
carnauba grows entirely wild, and harvesting of the leaves takes place over 
a wide expanse of territory. New growth is propagated when the fniit or seeds 
of the tree are washed about and deposited by the torrential rains. 

In the past few years some of the larger and more energetic landowners 
have experimented on a small and crude scale with the planting of carnauba 
palm in an orderly plantation arrangement. The success of these experiments 
cannot yet be determined since many years-must elapse before the jdants 
are largo enough to yield a harvest. 

Large tracts of land on which the carnauba grows are owned by the 
wealthier class of the Brazilian population who generally live in the cities, 
leaving the actual wax production to the natives who live on the land and 
gather the crops of the landowners. 
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PRODUCTION OF THE WAX 

The actual production of carnauba wax is exceedingly crude. The original 
native methods of production have been little improved. The harvesters go 
forth into the carnaufml armed with a sharp sickle-like knife fastened to the end 
of a long pole. With this long-handled knife they cut the desired number of 
leaves from the trees. Harvesting takes place from about July to January ; 
the time varies in different localities, depending primarily upon rainfall. A 
maximum of about twenty leaves can be cut from one tree during the season. 
This is generally done in about three cuttings—ten leaves on the first cutting 
and five on each of the subsequent two. The leaves are cut only from the 
upper half of the foliage ball becaim'., when the leaves pass below the horizontal, 
they have lost a goodly quantity of their wax coating. A few leaves from 
each tree are cut from the cabbage^ of the ball l)efore they have actually optmed. 
From these closed leaves the lighter coloured grades of wax are obtained. As 
the hsaves fall t-o the ground afkT being cut, workers gather them together, 
slash off the long stems and divide them at the same time into two grouj)8—the 
opciii leavfss or palhas, and the closed leaves or olhos. These freshly cut leaves 
are now transported, usually on the back of a patient donkey, to a natural 
open area where the drying field is located. 

At the end of the day, the leaves are spread out in the drying field in neat 
rows, th(* olhos in one s(‘ction and the j)alhas in another. Ihuler the intensely 
hot sun the leaves an* thoroughly dried in about three jdays. 

As the l(‘aves dry, tin* fibrous cells shrink but the wax (roating on the sur- 
fai}e d(X^s not, and therefore loos(‘ns from the leaf. The const ant winds blowing 
in from the oc(‘an not oidy help to dry tlu* leaves but also blow off and dissij)ate 
a conskU'rable proj)ortion of this jiowdery wax coating. After thi*. third day 
the leaves are thoroughly dry, and the labourers gather them carefully to¬ 
gether, til' them into bundles, and tran.sport them to an outbuilding near tiu* 
main farm house*. 

In a small closi?d shed or hut, which when the door is closc'd has no opening 
other than a small G-inch-square hide to admit a little light and air, the wax 
beaters work. These men stripped to the waist, do the most arduous task in 
connection with the production of carnauba wax. On a bench or stand in the 
middle of the room are mounted a half-dozen or more sharp knives pointing 
upward between two curved brackets. The beater takes a handful of leaves, 
two or three at the most, and draws them betwi'cn the lirackets through the 
maze of knives. This operation is rejieated until the palm leaves an* tlioroughly 
slit. He then takes a short stick and pounds the <*ut leaves until all of the 
loose wax is removed. The cutting opt^ration is necessary to ojK^n the closed 
portion of the leaves from which a great deal of wax is obtained. The sjxjnt 
leaves are generally thrown out of the hut through the ventilating opening, 
and the powdery wax is allowed to accumulate on tlie floor. 
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At the end of the day the powdered wax is gathered into baskets and tins 
and removed to the melting room. Here, in a thatched hut and over an open 
fire, the powdery wax is melted. Often an old 5-gallon gasoline can from which 
the top has been removed is used as the melting vessel. A full 5-gallon can 
of powder will melt down to less than a quart of molten wax. The wax is 
slowly melted over the fire, being stirred constantly during the operation. If 
a chalky wax called arenosa, is desired, a cup of water is added to the wax while 
it is melting. When no water is added the regular gordiiroso or north country 
wax is produced. (When producing the light No. 1 or 2 wax, the wax powder 
beaten from the young, unopened leaves or olhos is empioy(d). Tlu' molten 
wax, containing a great deal of leafy fibre, is quickly poured into a clieese- 
(iloth held by t wo natives and is filtered. To obtain most of tlu; w^ax from the 
residue the ends of the cloth aro twisted, and the centre mass is scpieeztHi with 
a pair of large? wooden scissors. Some? of the morc‘ modern establishments 
use? a crude type of filter press. The cheese-cloth containing the molten wax 
is placed in a cavity in a log over the bottom of which strojig fibres have l)een 
stretched. A block is placed on top of the folded dieese-c ioth, and a long 
heavy pole is used as a lev(?r to express the wax from the cak<5. Tin? molt(?n 
wax is caught in an earthenware j)an and allowed to cool, anti the brt)ken 
pieces of wax thus obtained are now ready for the market. 

This procedure? of harv(?Hting and wax recovery is coirunoiily used in the 
state of Ceara. In Piauhy a slight variation is (‘inployed. Hert? scattered 
rainfall is mon? frequent, and, if an un(?xpected rain should ()(?(*ur while the 
U?aves are in the drying field, the entire yield from that cutting would be lost. 
Therefore, in order to reduce the drying tim<? to one day, the freshly cut leaves 
are carefully slit before they are sj)read in tin? drying field. 'J'hc? women and 
children of the worker’s family sit about witJi long sharp knives with which 
they deftly slit the green leaves into fine shreds which still r(?main attached 
to the butt end of the leaf. The remainder of the operation is similar to that 
already described, except that greater (?are must be exercised in gathering 
the dried leaves since the i>owd(?ry wax is even less firmly attached to these 
slit leaves than to the dry whole leaves. 

The yield of wax per leaf varies with tlie age of the tree, the locality, and 
the amount of rainfall whi(!h has preceded the harvest. On an average, how¬ 
ever, a leaf will yield about 5 grams of wax. Considering the maximum cut¬ 
ting of about twenty leaves from a tree, five carnauba palms will produce 
about one pound of carnauba wax a year. One native can handle about a 
thousand leaves through the complete process in a day. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

When we had gathered as much information from the natives as was 
available regarding the j>roductioii of carnauba wax, small-scale laboratory 
experiments were conducted to clear up some of the questions raised at the 
time* 
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The Brazilians are very jealous of their vast natural resources, and 
with the loss of their rubbtir and quinine industries always uppermost in their 
minds, they quickly become suspicious of activities of foreigners which may 
effect the control of their natural resources. We were continually aware of this 
suspicion and exertt^d ourselves to win favourable public opinion. We believe 
that such favourable opinion was established and still remains. It is probable 
too, that our work will have the result of stimulating the interest of both the 
state and the federal government in the more careful study of carnaiiba. 

The ex})edition and tlie careful investigations and experimental work 
done by the party is Init the beginning of the j)rogram planned by S. C. John¬ 
son & Son, Inc., for the study of carnauba wax. A tract of land has been 
purchased near Fortal<‘za, and an ex}>erimenlal station will b(* set uj) there' to 
study ])lantati()ii methods in connection with tiie growtli (jf the carnauba palm 
and to develoj) improved methods for tluj ])roduction of a better and more 
uniform gradci of carnauba wax. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Edit/<jr, 

The Tropical Agriculturist, 
Peradeniya. 


St. Patrick’s College, 

Jaitha, 

7th May, H)37. 


Dear Sir, 

I am enclosing a report from the teacher conducting our expt^riments 
ill a Balanced Diet. I wonder if the enclosed could appear in the corres¬ 
pondence column of The Tropical Agriculturist. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. M. F. Long. O.M.l. 


THE SOYA BEAN 

The Soya Bean is described in an ancient C^iinese dictionary as “ 1 a- 
teon ” the grand pea. Tt well deserves this title because it is facile princeps 
among foods. One of the most important proximate principle is protein, which 
maj" be called the body brick. No food has such a large percentage of protein 
as the Soya Bean. It heads the list with 40 per cent, to its credit. Lentils 
come second with 25 per cent, and meat 24 per cent., while eggs have 14*8 
and wheat 12. To those interested in dietetics this bean has a great fascination. 
While in charge of the Balanced Diet Experiment at St. Patrick’s Boarding 
House last year, I was anxious to get a quantity of these beans, to see how 
much they would cost in a daily diet and whether they could go to make 
palatable dishes. Enquiries from the Department of Agriculture elicited the 
information that these beans were not grown in Ceylon. The Market Com¬ 
missioner gave the address of a Colombo Finn which sold these beans. A 
trial order was placed. The cost however militated against a regular use of 
these beans. The beans were sold in Colombo at 25 cents per pound. The 
freight and the cost of grinding them into flour raised the price to almost 
40 cents. The variety obtauuid belonged to th<i yellow group. A small 
quantity was roasted and ground. To all intents and purposes the powder 
passed off as coffee. That was the easiest way of preparing the bean as food. 
Attempts to grind the l)cans into flour with the rice pounder failed, the beans 
being too soft. A flour mill at Grand Bazaar came to our rescue. After 
the Ixsans were passed three times through the mill, a fine flour was obtained. 
The flour was of a golden colour, almost like gram flour. The flour was used 
to 11 take bread, buns, tarts and cake. These were very tasty. As the soya 
bean does not contain gluten, one part of soya was mixed with two parts of 
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dough to make bread and bunB. Equal quantities of soya flour and wheat 
flour were used for tarts. A plain plum cake with soya flour proved delicious. 
The nutty flavour was (diminatcKi by a liberal addition of butter, sugar and 
essence of vanilla. The number of eggs used was less than is generally used 
for plum cake as soya flour has 20 ptsr cent. fat. Rolti, Vadai and other 
indigenous dishes were also tried. 

As stated earlier, it was the cost that militat^^d against a more exttmsive 
use of the beaus. The pricu* of flour at 40 cents makes it more than a luxury 
food for a Boardijig Bouse or for a matt^^r of tliat even in the home. It is 
interesting to note tliat soya flour costs 9 cents a pound in India. 

THE SOYA BEAN GROWN 

Uridauntecl by the fact that Soya Bean was not grown in Ceylon, an 
attempt was made to grow it at Paranthan and at St. Patrick’s Boarding 
House gard(*ns. The variety trie<l Indongwl to the black group (with flat 
black s<?ed). The first, crop was given to me for exyx^riment. This variety 
had an unenviable reputation as l>eing unpalatable and unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. Th(‘ b(‘an l)eing black, the flour with the unhusked bean would 
have Ix^en of a gun powdery hue. The beans w<‘re therefore driKl for more 
than two weeks and roughly pounded to remove the outer black husk. The 
h usk<‘d Inmans w'en^ washed and dried several times to get rid of a rancid odour. 
Th<^ Ix^ans were then sent to th(‘ (Jrand Bazaar Mill to converted into flour. 
The flour from this variety was almost the same colour as the previous one. 
Buns and tarts weri* made. The beans belied their evil reputation. The 
buns and tarts tasted well. We are sure that other appetising dishes can bt» 
made. An attempt to make Soya Bean milk and curds is contemplated. 

C. W. D. Alwines, 



REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH 
MEETING OF THE CENTRAL BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The ninth meeting of the Central Board of Agrieultnre was held at 
Peradeniya. in the Board Boom of the Department of Agriculture, at lU a.m. 
on Thursday, ISth March, 1937. 

His Excellency the Governor presided. The Hon’bJe Mr. D. 8. Sena- 
nayake, Ministt^r for Agriculture and Lands, and Mr. E. Rodrigo, Acting 
Director of Agriculture and Chairman, were present. 

The following members attended :—Sir. James P. Ob(‘yesekera, Messrs 
H.W. Amarasuriya, M.S.C., 8. Armstrong, C.Arulambalam, P. H. Bulankulame, 

A. Canagasingham, Dr. R. Child (Director of Res(‘areh, C/oconut Research 
Scheme),Messrs R.G. Coombe, M. Crawford (Government Veterinary Surgeon), 
E. C. De Fonseka (Jr.), C. N. E. J. de Mel (A(;ting Principal, School Farm 
and Experiment Station, Peradeniya), Wace de Niese, L. W. A. de Soysa, 
G. Bruce Fooh% Dr. C. H. Gadd (Acting Director, Tea Research institute), 
Messrs R. P. Gaddum (Chairman, Plantt^rs’ Association of Ce^ylon), Bruce 
Gibbon, Dr. J. C. Haigh (Economic Botanist), Mr. L. L. Hunter, Dr. J. C. 
Hutson (Entomologist), Mr. Montague Jayawickrema, Dr. A. W. R. Joachim 
(Agricultural Chemist), Messrs J. S. Kennedy (Director of Irrigation), A. B. 
Liishington (Acting Conservator of Fore^sts), S. M. K. B. Madukande, Dissawe, 
Mudaliyar S.Muttutamby, Messrs T. E. H. O’Brien (Director, Rubber Restianth 
Scheme), Graham Pandittesekere, Wilmot A. Perera, S. F. H. Perera, 
W, W. A. Phillips, F. A. E. Price, H. W. Ranatunga, Marcus S. Rockwood, 

B. M. Selwyn, Rolf Smerdon, A. T. Sidney Smith, E. L. Spencer Schrader, 

R. H. Spencer Schrader, U. B. Unamboowe, Ratemahatmaya, E. C. Villiers, 
M.S.C., Mudaliyar N. Wickramaratne, Mr. A. A. Wickrainasinghe, Rev. Father 
L. W. Wickremasinghe, Mr. C. L. Wickramasinghe, Col. T. Y. Wright and 
Mr. W. C. Lester-Smith (Acting Secretary). 

Visitors :—Messrs W. P. A. Cooke, Chas. A. M. de Silva, J. C. Drieberg, 
James W. Ferguson, N. K. Jardine, F. P. Jepson, E. J. Livera, A. Mahadeva, 

S. Pararajasingham, W. R. C. Paul, L. A. P. Pieris, H. A. Pieris, P. M. Renison 
and G. W. Sturgess. 

Intimation of their inability to attend was received from the following 
members :—^Mr. A. C, Attygalle, Col. K. D. H. Gwynn, Gate Mudaliyar D. H. 
Kotalawala, M.S,C., Dr. H. M. Peiris, Gate Mudaliyar A. E. Bajapakse 
and Mr, G, C, Rambukpota, M.S.C. 



CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES 

The President (His Excellency the Governor) stated that the minutes 
of the last meeting had V>een printed and circulated to all members and 
enquired whether there wen‘ any comments to be made upon them. As 
no comments were made the minuk's w(‘re (confirmed and .signed by His 
Excellency. 

Prior to passing on to the second item on the agenda, th(‘ Pn^sident inti¬ 
mated that tlu‘ Direei-or of Agricidture desired to inform members the action 
tak(m on n'soliitions passed at the previous meeting. 

Mr. E. Rodrigo said that before making further remarks he wished to 
convey to His Excellency their sincere an<l loyal thanks for consenting to 
come and })reside over their deliberations. The President thanked Mr. Rodrigo 
for his remarks. Mr. Rodrigo then referred to the honour which had been 
conferred on their former (’hairman, Mr. F. A. Stockdale, as he then was. He 
was sur(‘ they were all very proud of the recognition which his services to the 
agriculture of tlu‘ whole (Colonial Empire had received; he was also certain 
that, the suggt\stion tliat they shoidd convey to Sir Frank Stockdale their sincere 
congratulations would b(‘ nH*.eived with such unanimous a<‘clan\ation that 
it would not 1 k' ne(M‘Ssarv for him to request His Excellency to put it to the 
meeting as a ibritial resolution. Tlu‘ rm^ding indicated tlieir unanimous 
agreenuuit with this sugg(*st.ion. 

Reft^rring to tlu* resolutions passed at the j>revious meeting, Mr. Rodrigo 
said that to save time he had had statements prepared regarding the action 
taken on th(‘ s<*veral resolutions ])a88e<l at tlu^ last meeting, and these had 
l>e(m (droulatod or were tabled. There was, howi^ver, one further matter to 
which he wished to make spcnual reference. The previous Chairman of the 
Kurunegala Planters’ Association had requested that the breeding of the 
coconut black betdU^ in decaying rubber logs should be brought to notice 
and an attempt bc» made to di^al with such breeding places. As Director of 
Agriculture he had promised to give the Board an opportunity of discussing 
this and had suggested that the views of the coconut planting community, 
through their representatives, be placed before the meeting. He considered 
that this matter might be discussed in connection with item four on the agenda. 
Continuing, he said that while referring to the subject of the control of the 
black beetle of coconuts he would like to inform the meeting that in a few 
months the Government Agent, North-Westeni Province, and the Assistant 
Government Agent, Puttalam, had rendered every assistance possible 
through their Headmen, to further the campaign against this coconut pest. 
With their willing co-operation much had been achieved and the very 
satisfactory results obtained through their efforts was most encouraging. He 
considered that the members of the Board would wish to convey to the 
Government Agent, North-Western Province, to his Assistant at Puttalam, 
and to the Headmen of the Province, their thanks and appreciation of their 
work in connection with the control of the black beetle of coconuts. 
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Mr. C. Arulambalam enquired whether the Department of Agriculture 
had made any investigations on the suggestion he had made at the last 
meeting regarding the electro-magnetic treatment of fruit plants which had 
been carried out in India. 

Mr. Rodrigo stated that Government intended to appoint a Horticultural 
()fl[i(!er and that when this offi(ier had l)een appointed he would be asked to 
investigate this question and his findings on it would be reported at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting of the Board. Mr. Arulambalam thanked the Director 
for his reply. 

CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

His Ex<^ellen(^y ask(‘d the Chairman of the Board to announce the 
(ihanges in memlKirship whicli had taken place since the last meeting. 

Mr. E. Rodrigo announced the following changes :— 

Mr. H. W. Ranatunga, nominated by the Anuradhapura District 
Agricultural Committee, had been appointinl in place of Mr. L. ]>. Hunter 
who vacated his S(»at upon relinquishnumt of the office* of (Government Agent, 
North-(Gentral Province. 

Mr. L. L. Hunker had l)een appoint^ in place of Mr. James Forbes (Jr.), 
resigned. 

Mr. S. F. H. Perera had been appointed in place of Mr. K. Balasingham. 

Mr. Marcus S. Rookwood had been appointed in place of Mr. Leslie de 
Saram, resigned. 

Gate Mudaliyar D. H. Kotalawala, M.S.C., renominated by the Uva 
District Agricultural Committee, had been re-appointed to the Boaid. 

The (Chairman then annouiKted that there were three vacancies on the 
Executive Committee of the Board, nominations being necessary to fill the 
places of Gate Mudaliyar D. H. Kotalawala, Mr. James Forbes (Jr.), and 
Mr. K. Balasingham. The members of the Executive Committee were 
elected by the Board, but unless the meeting was anxious to fill these vacancies 
he suggested it might b<? preferable to allow them to remain unfilled since 
the life of the present Board k^rminated in May. It was agreed that this 
procedure be adopted. 

FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE APPOINTMENT OF A COM¬ 
MISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO PEASANT COLONIZATION SCHEMES 

The Chairman pointed out that at the previous meeting it had been 
decided to refer this matter to the District Agricultural Committees for their 
consideration and views. This had been done and the memorandum which 
had been circulated to members of the Board indicated the general opinion 
of the District Committees. Fifteen out of the nineteen Committees had 
eonsklered the suggestion that a Commission be appointed ; nine had indicated 
that they considered this would be too premature or that at this stage the 
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appointment of a Commission would not serve any useful purpose ; four had 
been in favour of the appointment of a Commission, and two had expressed 
more or less non-committal views. In the circumstances the Board should 
decide whether they await the views of the other four Committees or consider 
the matter further at that meeting. 

His Excellency suggested that the Board should deal with the matter 
then and there. He said that when he first took part in agricultural opera¬ 
tions, some fifty-five years ago, he was advised that it was unwise to dig up 
plants to sc^e how they were progressing and lie considered that the same 
principle applied very much to the Colonization Schemes at the present 
time. He would prefer to see them being allowed to develop for a while. 

Mr. Wilmot A. Perera indicat( mI that, with due deference to the views 
of His Exc^elkuicy he felt that this matl.(‘r should be further considered and 
that if members would express their vk^ws he would endeavour to meet some 
of th(‘ argunuMits raised against the a])])ointm(‘nt of a Commission. 

Mr. H, W. Amarasuriya opposed the appointment of a Commission 
since tin* Colonization Schemes wc^re start(*d comparative!recently and 
had not yet been given a sufTicaent trial. He suggested that since the 
Minister for Agriculture and Lands was there, tlie Boaid might seek his 
oj)inion which would be most valuable since these (kilonization Schemes 
were his special interest. Mr. Amarasuriya thought it was ]>rcmature to 
appoint a Commission and f(‘lt they sliould k'ave tlie matter in the hands of 
tlu»! MinisU^r and his Ex(‘cutive Committee for Agriculture ai d Lands. 

Th(^ Hon’blo Mr. 1). S. Senanayake (Minister for Agriculture ard Lards) 
said that although the n^solution, requesting him to considtr the rdvifability 
of appointing a Commission, left the matter to his discretion, he felt that if 
it were pass(*d it woidd imydy a desire on the part of the Board for a Commission 
to bo appointed. That, he considered, would be merely putting off the matter 
and shelving an important question. If lie had to reccmmerid the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission, mcml)ers of the Board w^ould be nominated to serve 
on it as he did not think they had a more experienced body of agriculturists 
in Ceylon. If the members of the Board felt that seme rdvico fhculd be 
given to Government on the methods to be adopted on Colonization Schemes, 
he would prefer them to go into the matter ard make definite prcpcsals 
which he would be glad to place before his Executive Committee. While 
on this subject of colonization there were one or two points lie would like 
to make very clear. There were several matters which had to be censiderid 
and which they were attempting to deal with in connection with Colonization 
Settlements, such as the question of village expansion, housing problems, etc. 
He stressed the difficulties the Colonists had to contend with and pointed 
out that the peasant himself could not be expected to do everything that 
would improve his lot on these settlements ; further it had to be remembered 
that the various problems differed from place to place. If a Commission were 
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appointed it would have to tour the whole Island and make proposals none 
of which might be applicable to all parts of the country. Ho felt it would be 
better than a Commission being appointed if members of the Boaid would 
take a personal interest in the subject; they could then bring up all matters 
relating to Colonization Schemes for consideration by their District Com¬ 
mittees or even to his notice. In that way th(\y would b(^ able to consider 
the special problems of their own districts ; th(^y had representatives from the 
whole Island on the Board and if each representative would try to tackle 
the problem of his own district, the matter would be approached in a better 
way than by the appointment of a Commission. 

Mr. Wilmot A. Perera intimated that the motion was not intended as a 
criticism of policy but that the idea of a (V)mmission was in order to obtain 
an independent opinion of the problem as a whole, sine^e large sums of money 
were being spent on Colonization ScheitU's. At th(^ last meeting of the Kalut ara 
District Agricultural Committee it was resolved tliat tlu^ Ministc^r for Labour, 
Industry and Commerct^ might b(» requested to engage* the* investigators work¬ 
ing on the^ ('conomic survey to carry out an <*conomic survey of these peasant 
settlements. If su^^h a survey were carried out, he felt, it would bring to light 
certain data which would reveal the actual stab^ of affairs in the (V)Ionization 
Schemes. After refe^rring briefly to Sir Hugh (Gifford’s suggested land development 
scheme, Mr. Wilmot Perera indicated that he felt that Colonization S<^h(‘mes dot¬ 
ted all over the country could not Ix^ made a succe*ss. but even if they were being 
worked succeissfully, he enquired whether it would not be aelvisable to (?onsider 
if they could not be better developeel. His.main idea had been to obtain a 
detached point of vie^w on the w'orking of th(‘se Colonizat ion Sc hemes. 

His Excellency suggested that the motion migiit be withdrawn as the 
subject had been fully ventilated and it was clear that, thc^ Minister for 
Agriculture and Lands would prefer that the mention was not voted upon. 

Afte*r further discussion His Excellency said that it was possible he had 
a greate>r knowledge of Commissions than most of those present, at the meeting. 
The appointment of a Commission was sometimes an extremely convenient 
way of shelving a question with which one did not want to deal, but this 
was not the only object. Commissions werci sometim<*,s appointed witli a 
view to finding out facts. In the <!ase under consideration, any Commission 
appointed would take a considerable time to collect all the facts and circum¬ 
stances connected with each individual Colony. At the end of that time 
they would have a body of Commissioners who even then would not be in 
possession of such detailed information as could be obtainecl easily by memters 
of the Board in respect of individual Colonies. He thought, therefore, that 
the idea of centralisation by means of a Commission was not a sound one. 
If he wore the Minister for Agriculture he would probably adopt much the 
same attitude as Mr. Senanayake had adopted and feel that the appointment 
of a Commission was a reflection on his Departments and more perhaps on 
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the Board of Agriculture. His Excellency therefore enquired whether 
Mr. Wilmot Perera was prepared to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Wilmot A. Perera then conscntol to withdraw the motion in view 
of what had been said on the subject. 

THE CONTROL OF THE BLACK BEETLE AND RED WEEVIL PESTS 

OF COCONUTS 

The Chairman stated that some notes and figures in this connection 
were being tabled and asked for any further observations or comments which 
menib(3rs might desire to make. 

Mr. Rolf Smerdon said that while thanking the various Revenue Officers 
for the particularly keen iiib^rest they had taken and the extraordinarily 
sm^ce.ssful way in which they W(^re trc'ating this matter, he wished the Director 
of Agri<iulturo to realise that they appreciatol the part he had taken in it. 
Th(*y considcT(?d it was entirc^ly owing to the action h(^ had taken that anything 
at all had been don(‘ and they wished to eongratulate him. Continuing, 
Mr. Rolf Smerdon said a very serious matter had now arisen in certain 
districts where both rubber and coconuts were grown. Apparently it was 
not geiKirally understood that- the coconut black beetle would breed in any 
refusf‘. On one estate wh(‘r(‘ some old rubln^r had been felled it was found that 
th(^ black betdJo was bn^eding profusely in that area and tlie decaying rubber 
trees wc^re riddl(*d with })lack becdle in all its stages. In case there was 
difficulty in taking any a(dion, he* pointed out that regulations under the 
Plant Prot(HitIon Ordinance stat(‘d that any organic matc’irial or anything 
that would be likely to act as a bree^ding plact^ of the black beetle should be 
considereKl an offence. He considt‘red the Department of Agriculture should 
broadcast this news to all rubber estates in coconut-growing areas, since some 
estates us(k1 filled ruliber trees to buttress their terraces and naturally the 
bla(jk beetle could breed in thesK* nibln^r logs. He felt the Board should use 
its influence to educati^ all planUjrs inlorested in that matk^r and inform 
them that it was an offence against the Ordinance and deleterious to their own 
interests if they did not take proper care and attention to control the black 
beetle. 

The Director of Agriculture accepted the suggestions made by Mr. Rolf 
Smerdon and said that in the abs<:‘nce of further observations he would regard 
them as a direction from the Board and take action accordingly. He hoped 
the planting community as a whole would learn of the direction given by the 
Board and respond to the suggestion that had l)een made. If the response 
was not satisfactory, he would bring up the matter before the Board again 
for consideration as to what future action should be taken. 

CATTLE BRANDING 

The President then informed the meeting that, as indicated on the 
agenda, it was suggested that the next two items, both of which referred to 
cattle branding, should be taken up for discussion together. 
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The two resolutions were as follows :— 

(а) Moved by Mr. Rolf Smerdon on behalf of ihe Executive Committee 
of the Central Board of Agriculture :— 

“ That the Central Boartl of Agriculture d(nsm*s to record its 
appreciation of the fact that communal branding has been abolished by 
Government, and would now go further and recommend that private 
branding be also abolished, or, if that is not feasible, be restricted to the 
thigh and shoulder.’’ 

(б) Moved by Mr. S. M. K. B. Madukande, Dissawe 

That this Board recommends to (hiveniment to frame and 
enforce early, rules comj)elling cattk^ owners to regist(‘r at the local 
Kachcheries the brands they desire to put on their cal t ie in older to 
regulate private branding and to facilitate tlu^ identiti(uition of village 
cattle.” 

His Excellency then called upon Mr. Holf Smerdon to sj>eak on the 
resolution he was proposing. 

Mr. Rolf Smerdon said he had the privilege of bringing forward resolution 
(a), as a member of both the Animal Husbandry Advisory (Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the Central Board. That resolution had been 
passed unanimously by both of these Committt^(‘s and embodied a principle 
on which the majority of members felt very strongly. His remarks on the 
subject of unrestricted branding were based^ lie said, on pt^rsonal observations 
made on tours in different parts of the Island, and sc me of the sights one saw 
were really shocking. The extraordinary manner and art with which brai ding 
was practised had been carried to such extrenic^s that any question of 
identification would become almost impossible in some cases. He referred 
particularly to medicinal branding in which peculiar marks were branded. 
He said he had seen one such case the previous month and he had been 
surprised at the number of brand marks in the foim of twists, scrawls and 
corkscrews on the unfortunate animal. Ho had been amazed at the sight 
because the majority of the inhabitants at that place profi'sst d a religion, 
one of the main tenets of which was kindness. That method of branding, 
besides being painful, eliminated the commercial aspeed of cattle as Ceylon 
hides were thin and tough compared with the thick hides of Europc*an cattle. 
In many cases the value of Ceylon hides was entirely lost owing to the 
disfigurement and terrible damage caused by unlimited branding. 

Government had to be congratulated on having set an example by abolish- 
ing communal branding. The Animal Husbandry Committee would like to S(je 
branding abolished, but they realised the time had hardly arrived yet, nor 
was it feasible to carry it out. They thought, therefore, that the only way 
of Setting the matter was to obtain a higher standard of organization and 
see that brwd marks, when necessary, were restricted to the thigh md 
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shoulder. These parts of the hide were known in the trade as the ‘‘ hult ** 
and no very serious importance was given to any damage caused on those 
parts. He considered that branding was not the simplest form of marking 
animals for purposes of ideuitification. If owners took a lively interest in 
animal husbandry and in the care of their cattle, they could organise themselves 
to stop the inhuman cruelty necessitated by cattle branding and they would 
then reap the benefits that would accrue to them in the quality of the 
hides of their cattle. In concluding Mr. Holf Smerdon asked the members 
of the Board to add that the resolution was being forwarded to Government 
with the hope that their considered opinion would be implemented at an early 
date. He added that many of his remarks would be found in Department 
of Agriculture Leaflet Mo. 1)7, cojiies of which were tabled. 

Mr. Wace de Niese seconded the resolution of Mr. Rolf Smerdon and 
referred to the early history of the agitation to stop cattle branding in Ceylon. 
Some years ago a rc*,solution was forwarded to Government requesting that 
there should be a total abolition of cattle branding. That resolution had been 
referred to the Police who had reported against it since there \fOuld be no 
means of identifying stolen (tattle. Against this view it had been suggested 
that (jattle lifting was not done for the purpose of sale but for immediate 
slaughter. It had b(*en suggested also that Ceylon cattle were not bred for 
the pur])ose of betd or for the sale of the hide, but for the i)urpose of agricultural 
work and the supply of milk. He contended that if cattle were branded 
in the manner advo(^atol it would be greatly to the bimefit of all. 

Mr. Madukande stated that he oj)posed tlie first motion on account of 
the conditions whidi jirevailed in the dry zone of the Island. Last October, 
Government had nqieakKl all rules and n^gulations regarding cattle branding, 
and it was now o])tional, being hdt to the cattle owners whether they branded 
their animals or not. The first- motion aimed at jirohibiting private branding 
and making it an offence, but enough harm had be<‘n done already to cattle 
owners in tlio dry zone by abolishing communal branding and the 
issue of vouchers for their sale or transfer. In 1935, when a motion 
recommending the abolition of cattle branding and cattle vouchers 
was considered by the Board, he had opposed it. He had pointed out the 
difficulties of the dry zone villagers who, owing to shortage of pasture, etc., 
were comi)elled to allow their cattle to graze in fields, tank beds, and other 
places where there was some pasturage. This resulted in the mixing together 
of all the village cattle and branding was necessary for purposes of identification. 
He had suggested that perhaps the abolition of branding could be adopted 
in districts where local conditions would permit it and that before any decision 
was arrived at, the District Agricultural Committees should 1 k'. consulted. 
Soon after this he had brought up the matter at a meeting of the Vavuiiiya 
District Agricultural Committee, the members of which had been unanimous 
that it was not desirable to abolish cattle branding in that district. In spite 
of this. Government bad repealed the rules and regulations regarding cattle 
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branding all over the Island and had intimated that all transactions in cattle 
should be conducted on the same lines as other movable property. This 
practically meant that the person in whose custody cattle were found was 
the virtual owner and no further proof of ownership was necessary. Under 
these conditions, if villagers wanted to keep cattle they must adopt one or 
other of three methods, mz. :—(1) they must stall-feed all their cattle, (2) keep 
them confined in well fenced enclosures of considerable (extent, such as coconut 
or rubber estates, or (3) employ cattle keepers to drive their cattle to pasture 
during the day and get them all together into kraals (Kotuwa) at night and 
watch them. These three methods, he contended, were not practicable in the 
dry zone ; by cattle iui meant neat cattle which included buffaloes. He 
admitted that villagers were lax in looking after their neat cattle and that 
many of them owned more than they could look after because they did not 
derive much benefit from them. They did not generally use cow milk as they 
preferred buffalo milk and there was no sale for their cow milk. There was 
very little demand for neat cattle as traders did not buy them for slaughter 
and there was no market for them, though a few of the bulls were trained for 
draught purposes. If ways and means could be found to dispose of these 
cattle in proportion to their increase, the villagers would be benefited and 
were sure to look after them properly. In the case of buffaloes, continued 
Mr. Madukande, matters were different; they were mainly used for paddy 
cultivation in the dry zone areas and extensive use of them was made by 
villagers for their milk and ghee. There was also a great demand for 
buffaloes for slaughter which he considered should be stopped so that they 
could maintain a good supply of buffaloes for agricultural purposes. Buffaloes 
could not be stall-fed as they were in the habit of wandering about looking for 
pasture in the jungles ; as a result of their roaming from village to village 
they became mixed and it was very desirable, therefore, that they be both 
privately and communally branded. It appeared to him that the main 
objection against the branding of cattle was that the damage to the hides caused 
them to lose their market value. In the dry zone the cattle owners were not 
intt^rested in the hide trade as they were not directly benefited by it. The 
hardships cattle owners would suffer from the abolition of branding would 
be much greater than the losses caused by branding. With n^gard to the 
proposal to restrict branding to the thigh and shoulder, he submitted that 
it was not always practicable and if enforced would lead to numerous prosecu¬ 
tions. Inexperienced villagers could not be expected to brand Sinhalese and 
Tamil letters with their flourishes within the limited space of the thigh and 
shoulder. He recommended that all cattle owners should be made to adopt a 
definite form of brand for their cattle, either in the form of a design or a few 
letters, and that they should get their brands registered at the local Kachcheri. 
A ibgister could be maintained in the Kachcheri for purposes of reference to 
settle disputes of ownership. He considered that such a proposal would 
enable the Government Agents to regulate the form of brands used. 





Mr. S. Armstrong supported the motion of Mr. Madukande and from his 
own exi^erience he considered some form of branding was necessary. He 
agreed with the last sentence of the first motion that branding should be 
rcistricted to the thigh and shoulder and thought that form should satisfy all 
cattle owners. 

The Director of Agriculture said he would like to explain to the Board 
the views of the Department on branding and he thought it might be possible 
to adopt som(5 sort of (iompromise in that matter. The Dei>artment sym¬ 
pathised with t>oth motions and recognized the economic disadvantage and 
the inhumanity of the artistic exuberance of the brander. It also recognized 
the difiieulties which cattle owners had with n^gard to looking after their 
cattle, (lattle branding was a traditional practice of x>ast ages and it could 
be considered a serious inU^rfereiiee with one's personal liberty, and right 
not to )>e allowf‘d to disj)os(i of one’s property as one liked. In the circum- 
stancA^K he suggested that he be allowed to initiah^ and pursue the policy of 
atdion reeommeiid(‘d in D(‘])artmental I^^ali(d No. 97. Be would thereafter 
make it his olijecd- to redm^o cattle branding to the minimum possible and 
consivstent with what was eunsidcred necessary for village recpiirements. He 
would start a champaign to teadi the* villagcTs how cattlc! branding could be 
carried out without inllicding much cruelty and, side by side with this, he 
would pursue a policy of l(*aching jH'oplc how to stall-feed their cattle by 
means of fodder grasses. He suggestcxl that the juoposals in both the motions 
should ht? withdrawn so as to allow him to pursue that policy fcjr one year. 
If at the end of that ])(‘riod it was found that the residts ac^hieved were not 
adeciuate, the matter could he reopenc;d. 

Mr. Rolf Smerdon said that with the ix>rmission of His ExeelJency and 
with that of the Director of Agriculture us Chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee he would withdraw his motion. 

After some further discussion, His Excellency the Governor stated that 
the general feeling of the mcoting appearetd to Ihj that the matter might be 
safely left in the hands of thc^ Director of Agriculture and enepured whether 
Mr. Madukandci would agree to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Madukande, Dissawe, thereupon withdrew his nu^tic^n and the discus¬ 
sion was closed. 

SOIL EROSION 

His Excjellency the Governor stated tliat it was considered that the next 
two items on the agenda, both of which related to the subject of soil erosion, 
could be discussed together if the mdeting so wished. 

Tlie first of these items was the further consideration of the provision 
of a whole-time officer for work and propaganda in comiection with the 
prevention of soil erosion on which a resolution had been passed at the previous 
meeting of the Board, and concerning the sequel to which, papers had been 
dirpulated to all members* 
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The second item on this subject was to consider the following resolution 
moved by Mudaliyar N. Wickremaratne :— 

“ That this Board considers that further investigation into preventive 
and remedial measures of soil erosion in tea, rubber and coconuts falls 
within the province of the Tea, Rubber and Coconut Research Schemes 
respectively and that these bodies should be requested to formulate definite 
measures and advise planters to adopt them.” 

Mr. R. P. Gaddum enquired whether this resolution implied the amend¬ 
ment of the resolution unanimously adoptc^d by the Board at its last meeting. 

Mudaliyar Wickremaratne repudiated the claim that the former 
resolution to which Mr. Gaddum had referred had been unanimously adopted. 
He pointed out that on receipt of the papers circulated in this connection, 
he had written to the Secretary and pointed out that he had not voted in 
favour of the resolution. With regard to the resolution he had proposed, 
he said there would appear to be no justification for the existence of the 
various research institutes unless their princii)al activities were concerned 
with the conservation of the soil. As these research schemes were partly 
financed by Government, he considered it only fair and equitable that each 
of the Institutes should deputo one of its officers to deal with the problem of 
soil erosion. 

Mr. Madukande, Dissawe, seconded the resolution. 

Colonel T. Y. Wright suggested that the Board would bt^ x)leased to hear 
the views of the Hon’ble the Minister for Agriculture and Lands before the 
subject was debated further. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. S. Senanayake said he felt tJiat the prevention of 
soil erosion was among the most important matters to be undertaken in the 
Island and was not a problem which could bo takc^i up by one section of the 
population but needed the co-operation of others, including the Government. 
At the same time ho did not see what advantage was to be gained by ai)point- 
ing a single officer, for apart from the cost to Government of his travelling 
all over the Island, it would Ui difficult to gauge the widely divergent view 
held by agriculturists on this subject. He said the problem vas a vast one 
involving far-reaching changes ; investigation was necessary into its relation 
to the type of cultivation concerned, the obligation of Goveniment Depart¬ 
ments, the responsibility of village cultivators and of planters. He enquired 
what one officer could do. An examination of the various proposals in the 
Report of the Soil Erosion Committee would indicate that their success was 
based on co-operative action. 

Mr. Gaddum said he was glad to hear what the Hon’ble the Minister 
had said as it would give him an opportunity for stating the reasons which 
led to the framing of the resolution adopted at the last meeting. He said 
that the Hon’ble the Minister, while being sympathetic witli the resolution 
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regarding the appointment of a whole-time soil erosion officer, appeared to 
consider the problem so complex and so profound that he did not consider one 
officer was likely to achieve any useful results. The reasons which had led 
to that view were perhaps to bo found in the draft programme of work for 
which a soil erosion officer was required and Mr. Gaddum admitted that 
almost any one of the sections in that programme was, in itself, more than 
sufficient to occupy the energies of a whole-time officer. From that aspect 
alone it was perhaps thought that the recommendation of tlie Board was 
hasty and ill-conceived, but before that conclusion was accoj)ted it would 
be well to examine in outlin(‘, the events which had led to its adoption by a 
body which represented every typo of jiroduct grown and every phase of 
agricultural activity which existed in Ceylon at the present time. 

Consideration of the importance of soil erosion and its deplorable results-, 
said Mr. Gaddum, was not a mushroom growth on which public attention 
had only just Ixic^n focussed. It dated back to 1878, nearly sixty years ago, 
and thi^y were still flirting with the idea of appointing a special officer to 
examine that vital x>r<>blem. V^arious reports and papers had drawn public 
attention to the increasing evil, but although these attracted a certain amount 
of notice, no attempt had been made to examine the subject with any degree 
of continuity. The roi)ort of the Soil Erosion Committee, published in 1931, 
merely emphasised the mod for definite action, but the general depression 
that was then Ixung experienced made it impossible either for Govenunent 
or the major planting industries to give thosi^ recommemdations the attention 
tlu'.y TiK^rited. Later in tlui same year as a result of the pro}) 08 als which had 
been put forward by the lat<5 Mr. C. E. A. Dias, they were led to understand 
that the services of a Goverumont Officer would bo available for anti-soil erosion 
propaganda purjxist'S, wliile in 1932 it had })cen sugg(;sted by the Board that 
the recommendations in ciui])t<*r five of the report of the Soil Erosion Com¬ 
mittee should engage the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture, particularly 
with regard to checking erosion on small holdings in tea. In 1934 and 1935 
the problem had been further discussed and a questionnaire on soil erosion 
in general and weeding in particular, brought forward the suggestion last 
year that legislation should be enforced to stop the use of “ scrapers.They 
were all aware that the suggested legislation had Ixen considered imj)racticable 
and for that reason had not been adopted by the Board, but its impracticability 
had made the Board realise their lack of knowledgt^ and the necessity for the 
appointment of an officer who would view the various problems from one single 
aspect. The object of having a whole-time officer was to have all the 
information on the subject collected for submission to the Board and he did 
not consider tiie Board would be in a position to formulate any concrete 
proposals until such time as an offioer had been appointed. In conclusion 
he emphasised the fact that whatever progress were made with regard to 
their knowledge of tea, rubber, coconuts and other products, such knowledge 
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must be regarded as superficial when compared with the knowledge of hoW 
to preserve the soil in which they grew these crops. 

Colonel T. Y. Wright doubted whether any one officer in the service of 
Government or of the Research Schemes could be found v ho was capable of 
fulfilling ail the responsibilities implied in the resolution. He suggested instead 
that there should be four officers, one seconded from each of the three 
Research Institutes and one from Government. It was essential, he said, 
that these officers should be seconded and not b<* new api)ointment8 in view 
of the large increase in personal emoluments and jx^nsions during the last 
few years. 

Dr. C. H. Gtidd (Acting Director, Tea Research Institute), said the 
motion moved by Mudaliyar Wickremaratne fell naturally into two parts. 
The first was a statement that further investigation into preventive and 
remedial measures of soil erosion in tea, rubbt^r and coconuts fell within the 
province of the Tea, Rubber and Coconut Research Schemes, respectively. 
That was true so far as it went but he enquired wheth(?r the Board had just 
cause to issuer a reminder to the Research Schemes of that fac^t. When the 
Board last discussed the subject of soil erosion, he found in the minutes, so 
far as the Tea Research Institute were concerned, that both Dr. Norris, their 
Director, and Dr. Eden, their Agricultural Chemist, had spoken at length. 
Their remarks had dealt mainly with some of the lines of investigation 
occupying the attention of the Institute, and appeared to have been of 
sufficient importance as to merit their having occupied a considerable amount 
of space in the report of the proceedings. In further evidence of their 
activities in soil erosion investigations, he would refer them to the 
publications of the Tea Research Institute in which they would find the 
subject adeqxiaUdy dealt with. If he might make one particular reference 
to soil erosion research, he would refer them to a series of articles in the 
“ Tea Quarterly ” for 1933 by Dr. Eden. Those articles were a somewhat 
popularised version of a more technical pajxr which Dr. Eden wrote for, and 
was published by, the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science. Much of that work had 
been done while the author of it was on home leave. He subiiiitted that a 
study of the evidence would prove conclusively that the Tea Research 
Institute and the other Research Schemes had not ignored the investigation 
of preventive and remedial measures of soil erosion on tea, rubber and coconut 
lands. The improvement of cultural methods for tea was so linked up with 
soil erosion prevention that it was impossible to do much concerning the former 
without keeping the latter in mind. 

Referring to the second part of the resolution, which was a request that 
the Research Schemes would formulate definite measures for the prevention 
of soil erosion and advise planters to adopt them, Dr, Gadd said he hoped it 
would not come as a great surprise to many to learn that advisory work on 
ml etosion preventive measures was routine work of the Eesei^bh Schemes. 



It was impossible to carry out that advisory work without having decided 
previously the principles it was intended to apply. A review of the principles 
they applied to tea had been published as recently as last December in the 
‘‘ Tea Quarterly.” Further, their advisory work was not restricted to 
plant/crs as they had two whole-time officers working in the villages instructing 
small holders, and he considered he could claim that very effective work was 
being done. The motion therefore appeared to be a request that the 
Research Schemes should be asked to do something which they had been 
doing for years to the best of their ability. He hoped that the Board would 
vote solidly against the motion. 

Continuing, Dr. Gadd said it was implied in the motion that soil erosion 
investigations and advisory work w^ere matters for tlie attention of the 
Research Schemes only. He considered soil erosion should be a matter of 
concern to every body or society, political or otherwise, which had at heart 
the conservation of the natural wealth of Ceylon. The wealth of Ceylon could 
be defined in two words —soil fertility ; a Ministry which had the land of 
Ceylon in its charge automaticjally had the guardianship of h^r wealth. 
Soil fertility, he said, c^ould be depleted in two ways. Soils protected 
against erosion might decline steadily in their supply of plant food as a result 
of improper cropping, but, in that casi; the physical body of the soil remained 
and the plant nutrients could Ix^ n^stored by tin; projx'r use of fertilisers. 
On the other hand soil stripped bodily from the fields by wind, rain or the 
misuse of agricultural implements was lost, usually for ever. The first type 
of soil d(q)letion might make agriculture temporarily unprofitable', ; but the 
second ty]H>, namely erosion, could make farming ))ermanently impossible. 
Practical measures of erosion control could be classified under several main 
heads, two of the most important Ixung, (1) the adaptation of closer growing 
vegetation to agricultural ojK'rations, and (2) the use of engineering structures, 
such as k^rraces and drains. It was unwise, however, to rely on any single 
method of preventing erosion ; all available raethcxls had to te welded together 
to form a composites jjrogramiue and adjustmciiits made to meet the special 
requiremonts of different crops on different types of land, as dettjmiined by 
soil, slope and rainfall. 

Dr. Gadd went on to states that the enormity of the work had already 
been indicated, and its wide range and the number of subjects it covered were 
admitted. If, however, a whole-time officer would lx? unable to achieve any 
useful result, ho enquired what could be expected from the efforts of part-time 
officers. Neither the Research Schemes nor, probably, the Department of 
Agriculture had sufficient staff to allocate the whole-time of one officer to soil 
conservation problems, yet their efforts had not been without result. How 
much more could bo achieved, if, in addition to those part-time officers who 
had multitudinous other duties to attend to, there was an officer who 
devoted his whole time to the subject. The office of such an officer could 
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become the clearing-house for information and he would be able to devote 
time to some of the work which was outside the scope of the Research Schemes, 
Quoting one example, he said soil erosion was no respecter of persons and it 
was certainly not restricted to larger estates ; some of the worst examples of 
erosion were to be seen in village lands. Amongst these were tea small 
holdings, with which he was more intimately acquainted and there one 
would find holdings of one or two acres with no natural drainage feature. 
In those places the owners were confrontt^d with problems not met with on 
larger estates, one of which was how wore they to dispose of their excess drainage 
water. The holdings might l>e surrounded by other undrained agricultural 
land, or they might slope towards a paddy field or Oansabawa (Village Com¬ 
mittee) road. The villager was as desirous as others of living in peace with 
his neighbours and had no desire to risk prosecution for damage to paddy 
lands or roads. Efficient drainage was one of the most important soil 
erosion measures, yet what could the villager do about it. In the Gampola 
area were to ha seen some excellent drainage works in the tea small holdings, 
in some of wliich, in order to save their soil, the owners had constructed 
extensive systems of silt pits. That work would have been much more efficient 
had there been some outlet for excess water. He said ho did not know which 
Government department was responsible for agricultural drainage schemes, 
but he did feel that a soil conservation officer would have to take up that 
])roblem early. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. S. Senanayakc said ho had not realised that the 
object of the resolution had been to employ an officer to collect information 
and they should a})j)reciate the fact that an officer employed for that purpose 
would Jiot be required for very long. It was quite possible that they would 
n(‘-ed a complete staff to take up the problem ; the officers of the Department 
of Agriculture were hard worked men and he could not visualize their 
being burdened with the task of collecting the desired information. The 
question of soil erosion was not a matter they were taking up on behalf of 
the planting community alone ; in his opinion tht^y required the least assist¬ 
ance sin(?e they of all communities were most conscious of the evil of erosion. 
Any measures that were contemplated would necessarily be concentrated 
among those who most needed to bo instructed on the seriousness of the 
subject. 

Mr. T. E. H. O’Brien (Director, Rubber Research Scheme), endorsed 
the remarks made by Dr. Gadd and rofeirred to the work being carried out 
on soil erosion problems connected with the rubber industry. 

Dr. R. Child (Director, Coconut Research Scheme), said he agreed with 
the nmiarks made by Dr. Gadd and Mr. O’Brien and pointed out that the 
Coconut Research Scheme was a small one with a staff of only three executive 
officers. 
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After further discussion Mr. R. P. Gaddiim proposed and Mr. R. G. Coombe 
seconded the following amendment to thc^ motion proposed by Mudaliyar N. 
Wickremaratnci :— 

“ That this Board rc'ejuesis the Hon’ble the Minister for Agriculture 

and Lands to re-consider the resolution on the subject of soil erosion 

which was passed at the last meeting of the Central Boaid of Agriculture.’’ 

This motion was accepted by the Board put to the meeting as a sub¬ 
stantive resolution and passed. 

Mudaliyar Wickremaratne withdrew his resolution, stating that he was 
content to leave the matter in the hands of tlie Hon’bJ(^ the Minister for 
Agri(nlture and Lands. 

Th(*. Hon’ble Mr. 1). S. Senanayake stated that he proposed to suggest 
to his Kxecutiv^e Committee that Government be ask(‘d to second a Civil 
Servant for that work so that h(‘ rniglit- obtain the information from the different 
Institutes and other bodies to be |)hw*ed l)efore the Board for them to advise 
on the steps to l)o tak(^n and formuJato definite ])roposals. Th(‘ discussion 
on this subject then elos('d. 

His Excellency the (Jovernor then vacated tlie Chair, intimating that 
he had to huive the im^eting at tliis juncture as he could not spare the time to 
con ti n uc! presid i n g. 

The Director of Agriculture then took the Chair and enquired whether 
the Board desired to proceed with the remainder of t)u‘ agenda sim*e the time 
was already late. 

Mr. R. P. Gaddum proposed that the Board should adjouni. This 
proposal was put. to the meeding and carried. The Board then adjourned 
sine die at 12*40 p.m. 

W. C. LKSTER-SMJTH, 

Acting Secretary, 
Central Board of Agriculture 



MINUTES OF A MEETING OP THE BOARD OF THE TEA 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CEYLON HELD AT THE CEYLON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLOMBO, ON WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 7TH» 1937, AT 11 A.M. 


PrespMt, —Mr. R. G. Coombe (Acting Chairman), The Acting Financial 
Secretary (Mr. C. H. Collins), The Director of Agriculture (Mr. E. Rodrigo), 
The Chairman, Planters’ Association of Cejdon (Mr. R. P. Gaddum), The 
Chairman, C. E. P. A. (Mr. C. E. Hawes). Major J. W. Oldfield, C.M.G., O.B.E., 
M.C., Messrs Gordon Pyper, J. D. Hoare. W. H. Attfield, T. B. Panabokke, 
Col. T. G. Jayawardcne and Dr. C. PI. Gadd (Acting Secretary and Director). 

Absent. —Mr. D. T. Richards. 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Board, expressed deep sympathy at the 
loss sustained by Mr. D. T. Richards in the death of his wife. 

A vote of condolence was passed in silence. 

MINUTES 

The Minutes of the Meeting of the Board held on December 19th, 193G, 
were confirmed. 

Reported that the seal of the Board was afiix(*d to an agreement between 
K. Saineris Silva and the Board, re th(v lease of St. Coombs (^addy in the 
presence of Messrs R. G. Coombe, R. P. Gaddum and the Director. 

Reported that the charge for full page adv(‘rtis(unents in the Tea 
Quarterly had been raised from Rs. 25-00 to Rs. 30*00 and for the half page 
from Rs. 15-00 to Rs. 20-00. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD 

The Chairman reported that (a) H. E. the Governor had b«m pleased 
to appoint Mr. T. B. Panabokke to represent the Small Holders on the Board, 
vice Mr. D. H. Kotalawala, resigned. (6) The General Committee of the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon had nominated Mr. Gordon Pyper to act for 
Mr. James Forbes (Jnr.) in place of Mr. A. G. D. Bagot who had resigned, 
(c) The Ceylon Estates Proprietary Association had nominated Mr. W. H. 
Attfield to act for Mr. I. L. Cameron during his absence on leave. 

FINANCE 

(a) Auditors’ report and accounts for 1936. 

(1) Report on T. R, L Accounts,—Tho Acting Secretary said that 
the Hon’ble the Financial Secretary had raided two questions 
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concerning (1) the creation of an Obsolescence Reserve and 
(2) the suggested change in the method of calculating Depre¬ 
ciation. 

The Finance Sub-Committee recommended that (1) The con¬ 
sideration of the creation of an Obsolescence Reserve should 
be d(^ferred until the Auditors’ comments on the Financial 
Secretary’s letter were received, and until the return of the 
permanent Chairman. (2) No change should be made in 
the method of calculating Depreciation. 

(2) Beport on Estate Accounts. —The Acting Secretary briefly sum- 
marist>d the views of the Finance Sub-Committe^e which 
recommended that (a) The Supi*rintendent should be in- 
striKtted to improve the method of accounting along the 
lines suggestefl by the Auditors, (b) The Superintendent 
should be instructed to issue a short report indicating wiiat 
recommendation a of the Auditors are being put into effect, 
and what recKminundations (if any) are offering difficulty. 
It was dcicidcHl to adopt the above recommendations of the 
Fiiuxnee Sub-( •omttnttee on the Auditors’ Reports. 

The audited a(*<?ounts as at December 31st, 1936, were adopted. 

(/>) Statement of Accounts at 2Hth February, 1937. were adoj>t(‘d without 
comment. 

(r) Supplementary Estimates. —The (’hairman stated that the Finance 
Sub-Committ<‘e had (carefully (umsidered the estimates submitted 
by the Acding Director and rtMnmmended their approval. 
Approved. 

A revised forecast of receipts and expenditure incorporating the 
Finance Sub-Committee’s recommendations was tabled. 

(d) E. 0. P. Drier .—Tlu^ Chairman reported that by circulation of papers 

(A. 0/37 of March 8th, 1937), unanimous approval had been givem 
to an expenditure of Rs. 9,03()’tK) for a 3-foot E. (’. P. Drier. 

(e) Investments .—It was decided to adopt the Finance Sub-Committee’s 

recommendation, and to authorise the Acting Director to a})ply 
for Rs. 3(>,0()()*()0 of the new Ceylon Local Loan. 

(/) Estimates for Bungalows. —The Chairman was authorised to make a 
final decision between the estimates of Messrs Braid & Co. and 
Messrs M. Y. Hemachandra & Co* 

(g) Sale of Shafting. —The Director was empowered to sell the shafting 
above the experimental rollers should opportunity occur as 
recommended by the Finance Sub-Committee, 
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VISITING AGENT 

The Visiting Agent’s report of his visit of February 23rd, 1937 was 
accepted without comment. 

On the proposal of the Acting Chairman, seconded by Mr. C. E. Hawes, 
it was decided to offer tlu' appointmeiii as Visiting Agent to the Institute to 
Mr. H. Tonks of Delmar, Halgranoya. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND ESTATE SUB-COMMITTEE 

The Minutes of the Experimental <and Estate Sub-Cbrnmittee meeting 
of March 20th, 1937, wore accepted without comment. 

CONFERENCE 

The Chairman reported that a very successful Confc'renee was held at 
St. Coombs on January 22nd and 23rd, 1937. 

The Chairman read the following letter whieli he had received fre m the 
Chairman of the Centrale X^^reeniging Tot Beheer van Proefstation, Voor de 
Overjarige Cultures in Nederlandsch-Indie, Batavia, dated March ISth, 
1937 

‘‘ Dear Sir, 

On behalf of the tea planters, members of our organisat ion, T wish 
to express my cordial thanks to you and all tlu' genth^men who have 
contributed to the most kind rece])tion ac(^orded to Dr. Th. (L E. Hoedt, 
Director of the Proefstation, West Java, and Mr. J. A. Boss(^hieter 
during their recent sojourn in Ceylon. 

I am most indebted to you, to the Dirc'ctor and to the staff of 
St. Coombs for the assistance and friendship given to my countrymen. 

I assure you that the Netherlands Indian tea planters set great 
value on a close co-operation with your tea industry and they will be 
very glad to recu'procate your hosjiitality in case of a visit of one of your 
Ceylon tea experts to this country. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) .. 

Chainnan.” 


SENIOR SCIENTIFIC STAFF 

The Chairman reported that (a) ’The Director departed on leave on 
February 10th, 1937, and that the Mycologist had acted for him from that 
date. (6) The Mycologist had been placed on the Selection Grade as from 
January Ist, 1937. (c) The Tea Technologist had been placed on the salary 

scale of £720 per annum as from the 12th February, 1937. (d) An increment 

of Rs. 50- 00 per annum fell due to the Plant Physiologist as from 1st February, 
1937. The Board approved the increment. 




JUNIOR SCIENTIFIC STAFF 

(а) Dr. J. 6. Shrikhande ,—^It was decided to grant Dr. Shrikhande a 

further period of four months’ sick leave without pay dating from 
March Ist, 1937. 

(б) Mr. E. F. Kannangara .—^The Board approved an increment of 

Rs. 20*00 per mensem due to this officer as from March 1st, 1937. 

VISITORS 

The Acting Director reported that Dr. Wellensiek of the D. E. Indies^ 
Research Station proposed to visit the Institute at the end of April. The 
Board welcomed the proposal and authorised the Acting Director to make 
all necessary arrangements. 

ANY OTHER BUSINESS 

Coronation of H. M. King George VI .—Circular No. 26 of the Ceylon 
Estates Proprietary Association was read and it was agreed that the Institute 
should follow the recommendations therein for celebrating this event. 

The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce for the use of the room, and to the Chairman for officiating. 

C. H. GADD, 

Acting Secretary, 


CENTRAL SEED STORE 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Central Seed Store,. 
Peradeniya, maintained by the Department of Agriculture has been tempo¬ 
rarily closed until more satisfactory arrangements have been made to enable 
the Department to guarantee the quality of the seed that is sold. 

Departmental seed stations are being established for raising selected 
varieties of all kinds of local vegetables, and it is expected to be able to issue 
selected and proved seed to the public in about 2 years, when the seed store 
will be re-opened. 



ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED APRIL, 1937 


Province, Ac. 




Colombo 

Municipality 


Rinderpest 
Foot*and*mouth diaea 
Anthrax 
Rabiea 


Rinderpest 

Foot>and-mouth disease 43 
Anthrax 

Rabies 1 

Blackquarter 


Mo. of 
Ceset up 
to dote 
since 
Jen. xst, 
1937 

Fresh 

Ceses 




3 Bal- Ho. 

I, ance shot 

Ill 


Rinderpest 

Cattle Qaarantine Foot-^nd-mouth dieeaae 
Station 


Rinderpest 
Foot-and-mouth disei 
Anthrax 
Piroplasmosis 



Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


North-Western 


North-Central 



Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 1093 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth diseas 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth diseasi 

Anthrax 

Rabies 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 39 
Anthrax 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 131 
Anthrax 

Rabies 2 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

flabaragamuwa '4 



♦All destroyed. 


D^artment of Agriculture, 
Peradeniya, 19th May, 1937 


M. WIJAYANAYAKA, 

Acting Government Veterinary Surgeon 




















































METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—APRIL, 1937 




TBMFBRATDRB 

HUMiDrry 


RAXNVAXX 


Statiok 

a 

If 

Dif- 

fwence 

from 

Average 

|| 

Dil- 

ferance 

from 

Avera^ 

& 


0 

^•0 

u 

< 

i 

5 

a|o 


i«a 

Colombo 

0 

87-1 

0 

-0-7 

0 

75*7 


% 

76 

% 

91 

7*6 

Ins. 

10*64 

18 

4- 

ins. 

1-76 

Puttalam 

89-2 

0 

76-1 


74 

91 

5*5 

6*47 

12 

4- 

1-68 

Mannar 

mm 

- 1*0 

78*4 

+0*5 

72 

86 

5-8 

4.44 

mm 

•f 

1-31 

Jafiha 

89-6 


79*1 


72 

85 

7*0 

5*21 

8 

4- 

3-72 

Trincomalee 

89-0 

-01 

78-3 

-fO-7 

72 

82 

5*8 

3*42 

11 

-1- 

1*43 

Batticaloa 

86-9 


77-2 

+0-7 

78 

91 

5*7 

5*94 

5 

■f 

4-19 

Hambantota 

88*2 

+ 0-6 

76-2 

+ 0-1 

75 

91 

5*3 

2-92 

13 

_ 

0-39 

OaUe 

86 * 6 

+ 0-3 

76-8 

+ 0-2 

76 

86 

6*2 

10-75 

18 

4- 

1-97 

Batnapura 

90*0 

-1*4 

73-9 

4-0*2 

76 

93 

6*4 

12-68 

22 

+ 

1-44 

Anuradhapura .. 

90*6 

- 0*8 

74-6 


72 

96 

7*0 

3-32 

9 


2-54 

Kurunegala ..! 

90-3 

wm 

74-5 


70 

90 

5*8 

9-40 

17 


0-06 

Kandy 

88-4 

Him 

70-3 

4-0*5 

69 

90 

5*2 

2-86 

10 

- 

3-37 

Badulla 

82*6 

-1-6 

66-8 

4-0*8 


92 

5*6 


16 

4- 

3-71 

Diyatalawa 

75-6 

-2*4 

60-7 



91 

4*4 

8-56 

17 

4 

3-32 

Hakgala 

72-7 

-2-1 

56*3 

4-2*3 

76 

88 

5*8 

5*59 

16 

, — 

1-55 

Nuwara Eliya .. 

71-3 

-0-2 

H20 

4-3*5 

79 

88 

7*8 

4*39 

18 

- 

0-27 


The rainfall in April was on the whole below normal. There was appreciable excess 
in the districts just south of Batticaloa. and on or near the south-west coast, while other 
stations near the coast generally showed some excess. Inland and among the hills the 
rainfall was generally in deficit. The highest monthly total was 24-05 inches, at St. 
Leonard’s estate, and monthly totals of over 20 inches were also recorded at Batapola, 
Pimbura, Dartonfield, Geekiyanakanda and Kanana estates. 

13 daily falls of at least 5 inches were reported, nearly all for the 25th. The highest 
was 7*50 inches, at Baddegama, on the 25th. 

Weather conditions at the beginning of April were of the intermonsoon type, with 
weak barometric gradients and local afternoon and evening thunderstorms. From the 
9th, weather conditions became slightly unsettled, and the rainfall increased. On the 
13th weather conditions improved, but on the 15th a depression was reported in the Bay 
of Bengal, and the rainfall over Ceylon again increased. Weather conditions became more 
settled on the i8th, and very little rain was reported till the 24th. The barometric gra¬ 
dients now became more south-westerly, and moderate rain w-as fairly widespread at 
first, but by the end of the month showed a tendency to concentrate in the south-west 
and the hills. 

Temperatures in the low country showed, on the w-hole, no appreciable deviation 
from normal. Up-country stations, however, were generally below their average by day, 
and above by night, giving an appreciably lower diurnal range than usual. Day humidities 
were generally above normal, and night humidities below normal. Cloud was in excess 
at nearly all stations. Barometric pressure was in deficit. Wind strength was above 
normal, while its direction was variable. 


There was a hailstorm near Diyatalawa on the 25th. 


H. JAMESON, 

Supdt. Observatory. 
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EDITORIAL 

GOATS AND RINDERPEST 

T he prevalence of rinderpest, more than any other 
single cause, prevented the late Veterinary Department 
from launching upon any extensive scheme for the deve¬ 
lopment of animal husbandry. On the one hand all the time 
and all the energy of the Department had to be directed 
to the one j)urposo of eradicating rinderpest: on the other the 
knowledge that at any time an epidemic of rinderpest might 
kill oft’ his herd did not encourage the farmer to undertake the 
improvement of his live-stoc^k. Happily the efforts of that 
Department were successful, and in the year 1935 it was able 
to report that (k*ylon was free from rinderpest, and that the 
disease could re-apj)ear only as a result of introduction from 
abroad. Such introduc-tion through the medium of cattle was 
effectively prevented by allowing the import of cattle frpm 
Asiatic and African ports only through the port of Kayts under 
the strictest conditions of quarantine in an island which has 
no bridge connexion w'ith the mainland. It is proposed to 
permit import of cattle for breeding purposes only through 
Colombo from the beginning of next year ; but quarantine 
regulations which are quite adequate to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of rinderpest will be enforced. 

It has, however, become necessary to sound a note of alarm. 
The administration report of the Madras Civil Veterinary 
Department for the year 1935-36 contains the statement that 
“it is thought that the loss amongst sheep and goats in out¬ 
breaks of rinderpest is considerable.” The Annual Report 
of the Sind Veterinary Department for the preceding year 
records that in one outbreak of rinderpest in Hyderabad district 
200 sheep and goats were affected of which 60 died. In June 
1936 the import of goats from Siam was prohibited by the 
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Gfcverriment of the Straits Settlements on account of rinderpest 
arid in November of that year the same Government prohibited 
the import of goats from India on account of a contagious disease 
which resembled rinderpest. It follows from these experiences 
of other countries that so long as we continue to import goats 
from countries in which rinderpest is enzootic we take the risk 
of having our cattle re-infected, which will be a calamity of the 
first magnitude from the point of view of the still scarcely 
renascent animal husbandry industry. 

Nothing short of absolute security can satisfy us, and that 
security can be ensured only by the prohibition of all imports of 
goats except a few animals of pedigree stock for purposes of 
breeding, and. by the adherence in such cases to the strictest 
rules of quarantine, followed by a long period of observation 
after release from quarantine. Ordinary quarantine only 
during the period of incubation of the disease is not enough 
because observations made by the Straits Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment show that: “ A consignment of infected, but somewhat 

resistant, imported animals could be responsible for an outbreak 
of rinderpest in other cattle to which they had come in contact 
some considerable time after the infected animals had been 
removed from the original source of the disease. In the infected 
lot the disease could pass gradually and almost unnoticed from 
animal to animal, and the larger the number of animals in the 
consignment, the larger could be the period over which the 
infection might exist.” 

The public, however, wants goats’ flesh, and Ceylon cannot 
supply the demand at present. Therefore the policy of Govern¬ 
ment should be directed towards the extension of goat rearing 
in the villages up to the point where local supplies can meet 
the demand steadily, goat rearing being stimulated by the 
definite promise that imports for slaughter will be prohibited 
as soon as local supplies become sufiicient, and, in the meantime 
to provide for the removal of all goats and sheep imported for 
slaughter from the harbour direct to a detention camp attached 
to the slaughter house either by water, where water transport 
is available, or in closed motor lorries. 

Some uneasiness has been expressed regarding the probable 
effect of goat rearing on a large scale. It is suggested that it 
will lead to the progressive denudation and the eventual desic¬ 
cation and the reduction to desert conditions of land in areas 
of scanty or badly distributed rainfall. We propose to discuss 
^his aspect of the question in another number of this journal. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE MANGO IN 

JAFFNA-II 


W. R. C. PAUL, M.A., M.Sc., D.I.C., F.LS, 

DIVISIONAL AOnWULTUKAL OFFICER, NORTHERN DIVISION 

AND 

S. C. GUNERATNAM, B.A.. 

HEAD MASTER, FARM SCHOOL, JAFFNA 


I N the first part of this article which appeared in the Tebruary 
number of The Tropical Agriculturist for this year, an 
account was given of a method of budding the mango, 
found to be most successful at the Farm School, Jaffna, where 
work on this fruit tree is being pursued. The present paper 
deals with a few other details on the subject of the propagation 
of the mango, based on the results obtained at the Farm 
School. 


PREPARATION OF BUDDING TAPE 

It is essential that in budding operations, a tape which is 
uniformly and suitably impregnated with a wax preparation 
should be used so that it should remain adherent and act as 
a sufficient protection when wrapped around the budded patch 
until the bud and stock have united. When it becomes necessary 
to expose the bud after union has taken place and to remove 
the tape, it should when unwrapped come away without 
difficulty. Several methods of preparing waxed tape have 
been described by horticulturists but the following has proved 
most satisfactory and, in particular, ensures an even distribution 
of the wax over the tape. 

A smooth, round stick of about 1 inch in diameter and 
about 2 feet in length is used, and on it is rolled a strip of 
longcloth about 4 feet in length and about 6 to 9 inches in width, 
tl»e cloth being held stretched as it is wound over the middle of 
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the stick. The wax to be applied is prepared according to the 
following proportions of the ingredients :— 

Resin (crushed) .. .. .. 2 lb. 

Beeswax .. .. .. .... 2 lb. . 

Tallow .. .. ..' .. 1 lb. 

* ' \ rf * 

The resin is first placed in a utensil and carefully heated 
over a slow fire. The beeswax is then added and, when it has 
melted, the tallow is put in, the contents being stirred con¬ 
tinuously. When the tallow has dissolved and all the 
ingredients have mixed well, the liquid is poured into a tin, 
allowed to cool and harden for storage and use as required. 

In the preparation of the waxed cloth, a small quantity 
of the solid wax is removed and melted. By dipping a brush 
or a small stick into the liquid, the outer surface of the roll is 
smeared over with a small quantity of it. The roll is then held 
using its two free ends as handles horizontally over a charcoal 
fire which is kept aglow by blowing through a bamboo or tin 
tube and, by slowly revolving the roll, the wax is gradually 
allowed to penetrate the inner layers of the cloth. When 
greater protection is needed to the budded part, as during the 
wet season, a somewhat heavier coating of the wax is given. 
If it is found that the coating of wax is too thick a second, but 
shorter, strip of cloth is wound over the first and by holding 
the roll again over the fire the excess wax is allowed to work 
its way into and be absorbed by the outer roll. It is possible, 
however, with a little experience to ensure the correct degree 
of impregnation with the first application of the wax. 

The cloth is now unrolled and cut into ribbons of about 
I to 1 inch wide. These strips are then rolled into separate 
bandages and kept in airtight tins for use when required. 

POTTING 

When the shoot growing from the bud used on the stock 
has reached a height of about 12 inches, which usually takes 
about three months as the growth period of a flush, the plant 
is ready for transplanting to a site which should be somewhat 
near the nursery or for potting if it is intended for sale and, there¬ 
fore, for transport to more distant sites. During a year there are 
about three or four flushes, so that a budded plant should reach 
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a height of about three feet at the end of that time. The beds 
containing the budded plants are judiciously watered and periodi¬ 
cally stirred to keep the soil in good tilth. All suckers from the 
stock portion of the budded plant should be removed as soon 
as they are observed. 

Before potting, the tap root of the budded plant is pruned 
in ftitn. This is done by scooping out the soil about six 
inches away from the base of each ])lant towards the tap root 
which is then severed at a distance of about 4 to 6 inches from its 
apex, so that its length is not more than about 9 inches. The 
soil is then filled in and the plants are, again, regularly watered. 
On the red limestone loams of Jaffna it is found necessary to 
cease watei’ing about a week before lifting the plants, so that 
they can be easily removed with a ball of earth adhering to 
their roots. At the end of about three weeks, the plants are 
carefully lifted each with its ball of earth and transplanted 
or j)otted as neciessary. 

in the preparation of pots, -plain zinc sheets are used at 
the Farm School. These are cut into sections of about 12 to 14 
inches, each of which is rolled and closed with dove-tailed 
joints into a cylinder w'ith a diameter of about 4 inches. The 
cylinder is held together by being fastened both at the top 
and bottom b}”^ coir string. It is then allowed to stand on the 
ground and a small quantity of the red loam placed inside. This 
is rammed in with a pole so that it becomes compacted at the 
base of the cylinder to a depth of about 2^ inches and, when 
the cylinder is lifted, the soil remains firm and acts as a 
poroxis bottom. 

Zinc sheet pots are used in preference to any others because 
they are readily available and are suitable for transport. They 
are, moreover, not destroyed by termites and can also be easily 
removed when transplanting is carried out by untying the 
strings fastened around each cylinder which is then held in 
position by the hands while it is placed in the hole. The soil 
around is next filled in and the loosened cylinder can be gently 
drawn out. The price of zinc sheets has recently been increased 
and at the present time the cost of a piece of zinc sheet for 
making a pot is about 12 cents. 
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When each plant is removed from the nursery bed for 
potting, it is carefully pushed down the zinc sheet pot, removing 
any excess soil around so that the plant can be gradually fitted 
into the pot. More soil is added as necessary and firmed down 
making its level about ^ inch below the top edge of the cylinder. 
The plants are then watered and kept under shade for about a 
fortnight, after which period they should be ready for despatch. 

It has been found that those plants which after being 
budded have their tap roots pruned and are then transplanted 
elsewhere bear earlier than those which are budded in situ. 
Transplanting should be done when there is no active flush on the 
young budded plants, but if present, it should be pruned before 
transplanting. 

STOCKS 

At present no precise data are available relating to the 
stocks suitable for budding and grafting different varieties of 
the mango. Horticulturists in the Jaffna Peninsula use any 
type of mango seed which they can procure—usually collections 
of seed from local markets. At the Farm School it has been 
found so far that the pulima or sour types of Mangifera indica 
are most suitable as stocks. There are several types of these 
pulima mangoes which usually grow on the sandy soils of the 
Tenmaradchi and Pachchilaippali Divisions of the Jaffna 
District in a semi-wild condition. They are, generally, large 
and vigorous growing trees which bear profusely, but with 
small fruits that are sold in the village markets, mostly to the 
poorer classes. Plants which are budded or grafted on pulima 
stocks require less attention in regard to watering and manuring 
than those which have been propagated on the better local 
varieties of Mangifera indica such as the common Jaffna 
mango or veUai cohmhan cJtembattan and pandi. 

Trials with different types of Mangifera zeylanica, known 
as kartuma in Tamil and etamba in Sinhalese, for stock purposes 
are in progress. The trees of this species are large but the 
fruits are even smaller than those of pulima. Seedlings of 
kartuma in the nurseries of the Farm School appear to be less 
hardy and less vigorous than those of any other type. They 
appear to thrive only when there is a large quantity of organic 
matter in the soil and, so far, have given little indication of 



being suitable as stock plants for budding purposes, the budded 
plants being slow growing in comparison with those which 
are budded on pulima stocks. 

Amongst the better varieties of Mangifera indica, the 
common Jaffna mango or veUai coloniban has so far given 
promise of being as suitable as pulima from the point of view 
of growth in a stock plant, but the collection of seed in 
large quantities is more difficult and costly. It is yet too 
early to state what the effect of different varieties of stock 
plants is on the flavour of the fruit and the bearing capacity. 

When the seed has been prepared as described in Part I 
of this article, it should be planted about 6 to 9 inches apart 
each way in well-prepared beds raised about 6 inches above 
the ground to permit free drainage. It has since been found 
that better results in germination are obtained when the 
seeds are planted shallow and covered over by an inch of soil 
than when planted 3 to 4 inches deep as previously reported. 
1’he beds should be covered over after planting with a layer 
of dried plaintain leaves and watered daily. Germination 
takes place in about 6 or 7 days if the seeds are fresh, the 
covering being then removed. After about 3 or 4 months 
when the seedlings are about 12 to 18 inches high, they are 
removed with a ball of earth and transplanted in the budding 
beds at about 16 to 18 inches apart each way, the beds being 
about three feet wide and of any convenient length. The 
plants are then budded as described in Part I of this article. 

It is advisable that budwood should only be taken from 
fully bearing trees so that a proper estimate of their performance 
is known beforehand. As previously reported, the budwood 
should be selected from twigs of the current season’s growth, 
which show a pale green colour and smooth surface, the flush 
being not less than a month old, as otherwise the tissues 
are too tender for a bud to be removed satisfactorily. 

SELECTION OF BUDWOOD 

In budding the mango, as with any other perennial crop 
which can be propagated vegetatively, it is most important 
that budwood should only be taken from selected parent trees. 
In the first instance, only varieties which are recognized from 
the point of view of quality of fruit should be chosen, but 
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they should also be satisfactory in other characteristics such 
as higli yield and regular bearing. There are some varieties, 
c.g., mulgova which though of good quality bear neither well 
nor consistently in (Ceylon, and it is unprofitable to propagate 
such varieties extensively until good yielding strains have 
been found. The next step is the selection of the best type 
of tree available of the particular variety, for there are 
individual differences of quality, yield, etc. between trees of 
the same variety, these having been propagated indiscriminately 
in the past. Trees which are comparatively shy bearers or 
which do not yield consistently are of little value to the com¬ 
mercial grower although they may produce fruits of good quality. 


The following are the chief factors on which the quality 
of the mango fruit is determined :— 

1. Firm pulp 

2. Absence of fibre 

3. Good flavour 

4. Attractive colour 

5. Good storage 

6. Large size 

7. Small stone 

8. Resistence to insect attack and disease organisms 

Amongst the numerous varieties of mangoes, both foreign 
and local, cultivated in the Jaffna Peninsula only a few are 
for commercial purposes stiitable for propagation and conform 
to a high standard of quality. The following is a list of the 
varieties which the writers consider to be superior, chiefly 
from the point of view of quality, amongst these so far grown 
in the Jaffna Peninsula :— 


Size of 
Fruit 


Large 


Medium 

Small 


Name of Variety 

Foreign Local 

.. dilpassartd 

.. (Synonyms— Bangalora, 

Collector and Tota- 
puri) 

— . .karutha cohmban amhalavi 

oellai colomban 

.. WiUard gundoo . .chembattan 
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Even this list is considered to contain too many varieties 
for propagation on a commercial scale although to cater to 
individual tastes a number of varieties are needed. It 
should be the endeavour of every mango orchardist to confine 
his attention only to one or two of the best varieties to 
facilitate the marketing of fruits of uniform quality. The 
writers are of opinion that dilpassand, karutha colomban and 
willard representing varieties with large, medium and small 
size fruits, respectively, at present merit the chief place 
amongst those grown in the Jafifia Peninsula. A description 
of the more important varieties grown in the Peninsula is 
being prepared for publication in a later issue of this journal. 
Many of the varieties found in f'eylon do not, however, merit 
projiagation but most mango orchardists in the Island, 
unfortunately, take a greater pride in endeavouring to grow 
a large number of different varieties than in having under 
cultivation a particular variety of the best flavour so that a 
large (piantity of fruit of uniform quality can be marketed. 



STUDrES ON CEYLON SOILS 

IX. SOME FRUIT SOILS WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 

TO CITRUS SOILS 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph.D.. Dip. Agric. (Cantab.). 

AOmCVLTURAL CHEMIST 
AND 

S. KANDIAH, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

ASSISTANT IN AORICULTVRAL CHEMISTRY 


W HERE the climatic conditions are suitable, fruits of 
the tree type are grown in Ceylon on a variety of 
soils both from the textural and chemical standpoints. 
This is best exemplified in the case of the mango which grows 
on a wide range of soils from sandy loams to heavy loams in 
texture, on the poor, acid, laterite and lateritic loams and 
gravels as well as on the alkaline, lime-rich loams. Citrus 
species are perhaps more selective in their soil requirements, 
but have again been grown in Ceylon on a number of different 
soil types. Thus the light sands and loams of the Puttalam 
and Marawila districts, the lateritic loams of the Uva and 
North-Western Provinces, the limestone-derived loams of the 
Jaffna and Nalanda series, the Pleistocene red earths of certain 
parts of the Southern Province, the heavy alluvial loams and 
even the hard gravelly soils of the Western Province have all 
been cultivated (though not in all cases to any extent) with 
citrus. The degree of success achieved has varied with the 
soil type, the calcareous soils, the medium and light loams 
and the lateritic loams having proved most satisfactory for 
the crop. A fairly deep, well-drained soil is however essential, 
irrespective of the type of soil. Other citrus-producing 
countries and states like California, Florida, S. Africa, the 
West Indies and Palestine bear out the experience of Ceylon 
in regard to the variable nature of citrus soils. In Florida 



the citrus soils are sands or light loams; heavy manuring 
is required for successful cultivation. In South Africa and 
California citrus groves are planted on a wide range of soils 
from light sandy loams to heavy clays, but highest yields are 
obtained on the lighter and medium soil types. The West 
Indian citrus soils are heavy in texture and usually rich in 
plant food and organic matter. The best soils are deep, 
medium-textured loams, friable and well drained. In Palestine 
too (1) citrus is grown on soils ranging from sands to lime¬ 
stone-derived heavy loams similar to the Jaffna soils. 

In this paper, the results of morphological and analytical 
studies of five soil profiles in citrus groves situated in different 
parts of the Island are described and compared. Three other 
profiles of soils considered suitable for citrus are also included. 
In previous communications (2, 3, 4, 5, 6) on the soil groups 
of Ceylon, profiles of typical citrus soils have been described. 
The general characteristics of these soil types will be referred 
to in the course of the paper. 

The analytical methods adopted have been the same as for 
the previous studies. The determinations of total potash and 
phosphoric acid have, however, been omitted, as the data so 
obtained generally do not show any correlation with crop 
performance. The results are presented in two tables. Table 
I comprises the analytical data of citrus profiles at Mundel 
near Puttalam, Gokarella in the Kurunegalla district, 
Embilipitiya and Bibile. The two former groves are situated 
in districts extensively planted with coconut. In table II 
are shown the data of profiles from a grove at Maha Illupalama 
in the Anuradhapura district and from Minneriya, Minipe and 
Hambantota where citrus is grown in close proximity, if not 
actually on the profile site. The data were first discussed 
separately and then collectively. 
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MUNDEL 

Elevation .. .. About 20 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 45 in. (approx.); temperature 

81° F. 

Geological origin .. Marine sands; possibly Pleistocene 

plateau deposits 

Mode of formation .. Transported ; if latter, residual 
Drainage .. .. Probably excessive 

To[)ography .. Flat 

Vegetation .. . . Natural : medium to low jungle ; culti¬ 

vated : Cifrm spp., mangoes, etc. 

PROFILE 

A. 0-0 in. .. Fawn grey .sand ; loose and friable ; 

single grain ; root development good. 

C. 9in.->l0ft. .. Greyish sandy loam with mottlings 

of rust brown becoming larger wdth 
depth ; hard but fairly friable ; root 
development good. 

Roth A and f • horizons are markedly sandy, the percentages 
of sand being no less than 00 per cent, in each. The organic 
matter and nitrogen contents, ])articularly the latter, are as 
to be expected in this soil type, })oor. The A horizon is about 
neutral and the C horizon slightly acidic in reaction. The 
replaceable base contents are poor. Calcium constitutes by 
far the largest proportion of these bases. 'Fhe soils are definitely 
of the non-lateritic type, to judge by the silica/alumina ratio 
of the clay fraction. 

GOKARELLA 

Elevation .. 350 ft. 

(climate .. .. Rainfall 70 in. (approx.); temperature 

80°F. 

Geological origin .. Residual 

Mode of formation .. Probably Pleistocene plateau deposits 
Drainage .. .. Good, tending to be excessive 

Topography .. Undulating ; fairly steep in parts 

Vegetation .. .. Citrus spp., coconuts 
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PROFILE 

A. 0-15 in. .. Uniform brown sandy loam ; compact; 

hard but friable ; irregular columnar; 
root growth good. 

C. 15in.-4ft. .. Gravelly loam; abundance of ferru¬ 
ginous pea-stones in varying stages of 
decomposition; quartz gravel also 
present; matrix brown sandy loam 
as above. 

It will be observed that the A horizon is a sandy loam 
and the B a gravelly loam, the gravel being of the ferruginous, 
pea-stone type. The former is poor in organic matter and 
nitrogen, but has a fair content of replaceable bases. It is 
about neutral in reaction, and on the basis of the silica/alumina 
ratio of the clay complex, of a non-lateritic nature. The 
gravelly sub-soil will somewhat tend to restrict root growth. 

EMBILIPITIYA 

Elevation .. .. 250 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 61 in. (approx.); temperature 

80°F. 

Geological origin .. Pleistocene red earth deposits, and 

probably crystalline limestone. 

Mode of formation .. Transported, aeolian ; residual if latter 
Drainage .; .. Good 

Topography .. Flat 

Vegetation .. .. Natural: medium to high jungle; 

cultivated: Citrus spp., plantains, 
cotton, food crops. 

PROFILE 

A. 0-6 in. .. Chocolate brown loam ; small quantity 

of ironstone nodules ; fairly compact; 
hard but friable; granular; good 
root growth; horizon boundary 
indistinct. 

C. 6 in.-> 4 ft. .. As above but of heavier texture, the 

latter increasing with depth. 
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The soils are loams, the texture becoming appreciably 
heavier with depth. Both horizons, particularly the lower, are 
poor in organic matter and nitrogen. The A layer is slightly 
acid in reaction, its lime requirement being less than 10 cwt. 
per acre. The C horizon is neutral in reaction. The A horizon 
has quite a fair supply of replaceable bases—in fact a good 
supply so far as Ceylon soils are concerned, but the B horizon 
is only fair in this respect. The soil is of the non-lateritic type. 

BIBILE 

Elevation .. .. 830 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 85 in. (approx.); temperature 

80°F. (approx.) 

Geologicarorigin .. Felsphatic gneiss 

Mode of formatif)n . . Residual 

Topography .. Undulating ; sample from level area 

Drainage .. .. Good 

Vegetation .. .. Natural: medium jungle; cultivated : 

Citrm spp. 

PROFILE 

A. 0-9 in. .. Yellowish red loam; compact but 

friable; irregular columnar; root 
growth good; horizon boundary 
indistinct. 

C. 9-> 30 in. .. Deeper yellowish red loam. 

This is a profile of the soil at the Bibile Citrus Experiment 
Station. The A horizon is a medium loam, while the B horizon 
is of heavier texture. The former has a fair supply of organic 
matter and nitrogen but the latter is poor in both. In reaction, 
both horizons are acid though not markedly so, the upper 
being slightly less acid than the lower. The exchangeable base 
content is fair in the A and poor in the C horizon. The soil 
is lateritio in nature. It has a lime requirement of 18 cwt. 
per acre. 
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Elevation .. 
Climate 

Geological origin 

Mode of formation 
Drainage 

Topography 
Vegetation .. 


MAHA ILLUPALAMA 
Approx. 300 ft. 

Rainfall 55 in. (approx.); temperature 
80-5"F. 

Recent and possil>ly dolomitic lime¬ 
stone residues over gneissic rock 
Sedimentary; alluvial; possibly residual 
Generally good, but somewhat im¬ 
peded in parts 
Flat 

Natural : medium jungle ; cultivated 
Citrus spp., sisal. 


A. 0-8 ft. .. 


R. 8-10 ft. 
C. > 10 ft. 


PROFILE 

Chocolate red heavy loam of fairly 
uniform textiire throiighout small 
proportion of gravel ; j)rofile ; com¬ 
pact; fairly hard but friable ; irre¬ 
gular columnar; root growth good. 

Reddish gravel layer in matrix of red 
loam. 

Decomposing rock. 


The soil is a heavy loam of good depth, the drainage in 
parts being somewhat impeded. It has a fair supply of nitrogen 
but is poor in organic matter. Being well suy)])lied w'ith bases, 
it is neutral in reaction. The clay analy.sis indicates that it is 
of the non-lateritic type. 


Eh'vation .. 
Climate 

Geological origin 

Mode of formation 
Drainage 
Topography 
Vegetation .. 


MINNERIYA 
300 ft. 

Rainfall 73 in. temperature 81-5"F. 
Charnokites and sedimentary meta 
morphi(' rocks dolomitic limestone 
Residual 
Good 

Generally flat 

Low to medium jungle; cultivated 
Citrus spp. 
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PROFILE 

A. 0-8 in. .. Dark reddish brown loam, fairly high 

proportion of qxiartz and ferru¬ 
ginous gravel; hard when dry but 
fairly friable ; compact; irregular 
clod ; root growth good. 

C. 8 in.-3 ft. .. As above ; reddish brown ferruginous 

nodules, partly decomposed, and 
quartz gravel in fair quantity, 
nodules more decomposed with depth. 

This profile was taken in an area not far distant from the 
Department’s citrus grove. The A and C layers are sandy 
loams, bxit the proportions of gravel in them are fairly high. 
The nitrogen and organic matter contents are fair in the A but 
poor in the C horizon. The A horizon is slightly acidic in 
reaction, having a lime requirement of about 15 cwt. per acre, 
but the C horizon is slightly alkaline. The replaceable base 
contents are fair, lime constituting only 60 to 65 per cent, of the 
total. The soil is non-lateritic in nature. 

MINIPE 

Elevation .. .. 300 ft. 

Climate .. .. Rainfall 86 in. (approx.); temperature 

81 °F. (approx.) 

Geological origin .. Recent 

Mode of formation .. Alluvial 

Drainage .. .. Good 

Topograj)hy .. Gently undulating 

Vegetation .. .. High jungle 

PROFILE 

A. O-JOin. .. Yellowish brown sandy loam loose and 

friable; quartz and ferruginous 
gravel occasionally found in lower 
portion of horizon; root growth good. 
(H. 10 in.-4 ft. .. Yellowish loam with reddish brown 

ferruginous nodules in varying stages 
of decomposition. 

C2. >* 4 ft. .. Decomposed gravel and ferruginous 

nodules in abundance. 
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The A horizon is a sandy loam, while the C is of a heavier 
loamy texture. The organic matter and nitrogen contents of 
the former are fairly low, and of the latter, low. The replace¬ 
able base contents arc fair, but poorer than those of the majority 
of soils studied. The soils are acidic in reaction, the B horizon 
being less so. A lime requirement of about 15 CAvt. per acre 
is indicated. The soil is of the non-lateritic type. 

HAMBANTOTA 
40 ft. 

Rainfall 42 in. (approx.); temperature 
80°F. 

Probably dolomitic limestone or Plei¬ 
stocene plateau deposits 
Residual or transported 
(lood 
Flat 

Natural: low scrub ; cultivated : fruits, 
citrus. 

PROFILE 

Brick red, deej) loam of uniform 
texture ; frial)le ; com])act; irregular 
('lod ; root tlevelopment good. 
Ferruginous pea-sized gravel i>i matrix 
of red loam, degn*e of decomposition 
increasing with depth. 

The .soil is a medium loam of considerable depth, poor in 
organic matter and nitrogen, fairly rich in bases of which calcium 
constitutes about 7(1 per cent., and alkaline in reaction. It is 
non-lateritic in nature and is probably derived from dolomitic 
limestone. 


Elevation .. 
('limate 

Geological origin 

Mode of formation 
Drainage 
'I'opography 
Vegetation .. 


A. 0-0 ft.> 


C. > 30 ft. 


OTHER CITRUS SOIL TYPES 

The Jaffna Calcareom SoiJs (2).—These are deep, free 
draining loams to heavy loams, rich in replaceable bases, 
phosphoric acid and potash, but poor in nitrogen and organic 
matter. 'J’hey are alkaline in reaction. Irrigation is considered 
essential on them and so also is organic manuring. They will 
doubtless respond to nitrogenous fertilization. 
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The Nalanda Limestone Soils (2).—Like the Jaffna soils 
these are well drained loams to heavy loams, comparatively 
rich in replaceable bases, lime and potash, fair in phosphoric 
acid and poor in nitrogen and organic matter. They are neutral 
in reaction. Except perhaps in regard to irrigation, they 
should be treated like the Jaffna soils. 

The Lateritic Loams. —These are similar to the Bibile soil 
described above, and are further detailed in an earlier paper 
(3), They have fair contents of nitrogen and organic matter, 
but are generally poor in potash and phosphoric acid. Being 
acidic in reaction they would probably benefit by liming. 
Organic manuring and a general artificial mixture would conduce 
to maintaining good yields. The dry zone lateritic soils (4) 
are similar to the wet zone types and their manorial requirements 
would be likewise. They would probably require to be irrigated 
during the dry season. 

The Dry Patna Soils (3) arc generally similar to the 
lateritic loams, but as their organic matter contents are fairly 
high, they will not perhaps require organic manuring for a year 
or two if care is taken to preserve the soil against erosion. 

The Gravelly Loams (5).—Of poor quality for citrus, the more 
compact and harder types of lateritic gravelly (cabooky) soils 
should, whenever possible, be avoided for citrus growing. They 
are poor in all fertilising constituents, and though of low- 
water-absorbing capacity are inclined to be water-logged in 
rainy weather. Very liberal manurial treatment will be required 
on these soils thus rendering economic returns doubtful. 

The Light Sandy Soils of the Marawila and coastal districts 
(4) so favoured for coconuts, are equally suitable for citrus 
because of their physical condition. Being poor in organic 
matter, nitrogen and mineral plant food constituents, they 
would require liberal applications of organic and inorganic 
manures and occasional doses of lime. 

The Dry Zone Reddish Loams. These soils are of the Maha 
Illupalama type and require no further comment. Further 
soils of this group are the Vavuniya and Anuradhapura choco¬ 
late red loams described previously (6), 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The citrus soils described in this paper vary in texture 
from sands to heavy loams. They are all deep, well-drained 
soils with no physical obstruction to root development within 
a minimum of 4 feet. In choosing areas for citrus it is most 
important to study the soil profile. Rock, hardpan and stiff 
clay below the surface within a depth of 4 or 5 feet would be 
detrimental to the crop. An impermeable sub-soil, as would 
be th(; case under these (conditions, prevents good root develop¬ 
ment and would render the soil water-logged in the rainy season. 
A sub-soil of gravel, especially in dry and semi-dry areas where 
irrigation is not feasible, may be disadvantageous as water 
])ercolates too rapidly through it, and in dry weather is not 
made available to the surface soil through capillary action. 
An area whi(‘h is too rocky is also not to be recommended. 
The soils studied are neutral, alkaline or only slightly acidic 
in reaction. I'hey are fairly well su])plied with replaceable 
bases except the Mundcl soil, and one, the Maha Illupalama 
soil, is rich in these (’onstituents. All arc poor in nitrogen 
and organic matter. With the exception of the Bibile soil, 
they are of the non-lateritic type. They would all require 
manuring with bidky organics like cattle manure, compost or 
green manure and would respond to applications of artificial 
fertilizer mixtures with nitrogen as the predominant constituent. 
Fertilizer experiments with citrus in other countries have 
demonstrated the importance of nitrogen to the crop, and there 
is every indication from the nature of these soils that nitrogenous 
fertilization w'ould be necessary if the croj) is to be kept in 
good condition and satisfactory yields are to be secured and 
maintained. It is jjrobable that the premature death of citrus 
trees in certain jiarts of Ceylon, preceded by the mottling and 
chlorosis or yelloAving of the leaves, is due in part to a deficiency 
of plant food, particularly nitrogen. This fertilizing constituent 
should be given partly as organics and partly as inorganics. 
On the lighter soils, viz., those of Mundcl, Minipe and Gokarclla, 
potash and phosphoric acid would also appear to be necessary, 
but the other soils too may show the need for these plant food 
constituents. 
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The occasional liming of some of the soils—the Bibile, 
Minipe and Minneriya soils appears to be indicated. On 
the light citrus soils of Palestine which have even higher 
replaceable lime contents than many of these soils, liming 
has been found necessary. Lime appears to be essential for 
proper tdtrus gi'owth (7). 

The annual rainfall of the art;as studied varies from 42 
to 85 inches, but in practi{^ally all eases the greater part of 
the precipitation occurs during the three or four months of the 
north-east monsoon. A fairly long ])eriod of drought is there¬ 
fore experienced during which irrigation would probably be 
found necessary in most of the areas, j)articularly on those 
with the lighter soil typt^s. The irrigation need not be more 
frequent than once every ten days or fortnight, but must be 
as thorough as possible. 

The other soil ty])es in which citrus is grown in ('('ylon 
have been referred to in the preceding section and the necessary 
manurial and other measures each would probably require 
have been specified. 
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PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS ON SOYA 
INOCULATION IN CEYLON 

MALCOLM PARK, ARCS.. 

M YVOUxnST 
AN’I) 

M. FERNANDO, Ph.D.. B.Sc., D.i.c, 

HKSKAItCH I'ltOltATlOXKH IX MYCOLOdY 


T HK cultivation of the soybean {(jlycinc max (l..inn.) Merr.) 
has during recent years e.\tcnd(>(l remarkably in different 
pai’ts of the world. 'I’he possibility of its ( iiltivation 
in (kfylon has been considered for many years and from time 
to time experimental ])lots have been jdanted with soya. The 
results of these trials have been, on the whole, disap])ointing, 
but with awakening public interest it has been decided that 
extensive and detailed trials should be made to determine if a 
variety or varieties cannot be ol)tained which will grow well 
under local conditions. At the same time, it was realiKed 
that one of the limiting factors to successful cultivation might 
be the absence in some or all Ceyltm soils of a suitable strain 
of the root-nodule bacterium which htis been proved, for soya 
and other leguminous j)lants, to be such an important factor 
in successful cultivation. The experiments described below 
are part of this investigation. 

Preliminary experiments were carried out to determine 
if increased norlulation of the roots of soya and the consequent 
imjirovement in growth could be induced by seed inoculatioi\ 
under Ceylon conditions. I’he results were satisfactory and 
a suitable inoculation technique was developed. 

It is now well established that species of the root-nodule 
bacterium of leguminous plants exhibit sj)ecialization into 
strains varying in, nitre gen-fixing ability. Some of the strains 
have been shown to be so inefficient as to be almost parasitic. 
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The subject has been reviewed by Fred, Baldwin and McCoy 
(1932). Variation in Rhizobium japonicum Kirchner, the root- 
nodule bacterium of soybean, has been investigated by Wright 
(1925 a and h ) and by Harper and Murphy (1928). An essential 
I)reliminary to the extension of soya cultivation in Ceylon was 
therefore the seleetio!i of a strain of the root-nodule bacterium 
which would give the best results under local conditions. 

METHODS 

Four strains of Rhizobium japonicum were obtained for 
trial. Three of these*, viz., strains Nos. 73, 30 and 30 were 
kindly supplied by the Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Buitenzorg. These had bc('n isolated from j)lants 
grown in soils of different types in Middle, Eastern and Western 
Java respectively. The fourth strain, which is here referred 
to as the Botharnsted strain, was originally strain No. 9 of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Stetion, Wisconsin, U.S.A., which 
had been introduced into England by the Botharnsted Experi¬ 
ment Station and has proved to be so efficient for English 
conditions that it is now sold commercially in England. 

The following modification by C-arroll (1934) of Fred and 
Waksman’s (1928) yeast extract- mannitol agar was used 
for maintaining cultures of the bacterium :— 


Asparagus extract 


.50 cc. 

Mannitol 

. . 

.. 10 gm. 

CaCO, .. 

. . 

3 gm. 

K,HPO, 

- . 

0*5 gm. 

Mg80^ 

• . 

.. 0*2 gm. 

KaCl .. 


0*1 gm. 

Agar 

• . 

15 gm. 

Dist. water 

, , 

.. 950 cc. 


The medium was sterilized in an autoclave at 20 lb. 
j)ressure for 20 mins. The pH A’^aluc of the medium wfis 7 • 2. 

The experimental material consisted of a white-seeded 
variety of soya obtained from Poona. Very few viable seeds 
were available originally and these were multiplied in the 
preliminary experiments on inoculation methods which are 
mentioned above. Reference will be made to this point later. 
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The inoculation technique employed was that described 
by Thornton (1931). Bacteria were scraped from the surface 
of agar cultures in tubes and dispersed in a 0 • 1 per cent, 
solution of diacid calcium phosphate in skim milk. Thornton 
has demonstrated that both the calcium phosphate and the 
skim milk stimulate the formation of the motile coccus stage of 
the bacterium and so increase the chance of successful inocula¬ 
tion. Skim milk is preferable to whole milk as it (Iries faster. 
Seeds for inoculation were soaked in the bacterial suspension 
and then air-dried in a shady place. They w'cre sown on the 
same- day. 

Twenty unglazcd flower pots, 11 ins. in diameter, were 
filled with washed river sand. The sand was not sterilized 
nor is it likely that it was comi)letcly nitrogen-free. Each 
of four pots was planted w ith ten seeds inoculated W'ith one 
of the strains of the root-nodule bacteriuni, w'hile one set was 
planted with untreated seeds, 'rhere were thus four repli¬ 
cations of five treatments. The scolds w^ere ])lanted at a do{)th 
of about ()‘5 inch on 12th January, 1937. 

In addition to the normal w’atering w'ith tap water, each 
pot received each day 200 cc. of a solution of the following in 
tap water :— 

CaCk, .. .. .. .. O'OO,'} grn. 

MgSO, .. .. .. 0-005 gm. 

K,HPO. .. .. .. 0-005 gm. 

Fe,Clg .. .. .. a trace 

'I’ap water . . . . . . 200 cc. 

I’his solution sup])lied all the netiessary inorganic sub¬ 
stances except nitrogen. It had a pH value of 7-4. 

The j)ositions of the pots in the ])lant house w en* randomized 
and were changed at intervals. The plant house is so constructed 
that the plants received direct sunlight between 9 a.m. and 
3 p.m. on each tine day. 

RESULTS 

Cermination took place qui<*kly and many young seedlings 
were visible two days after sowing. On 30th .lanuary, 18 days 
after sowing, exc-ess seedlings were removed and five equally 
spaced seedlings were left in each pot. On 24th January, a 
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few seedlings in each treatment were examined bwt no sign of 
nodulation was observed on the roots. At the time of thinning 
out, however, nodules wore present on all the plants in the 
inoculated series but none were seen on the control plants. 
The nodules w'ere large and were clustered round the tap root 
near the collar—a type of nodulation associated with efficient 
nitrogen- fixation. 

The first flowers were observed on the plants on 16th 
February and by 26th February all the plants except one had 
flowered. There was no obvious effect of treatment on the 
time of flow'ering. By the 12th March, })ods had formed on all 
plants bxit the seeds were not filled and at this stage the plants 
were uprooted for weighing and for nitrogen-content deter¬ 
minations. 

Once the cotyledons had fallen, the control plants exhibited 
a reduction in the size of the leaves and a maiked chlorosis, 
especially along the veins, when compared with the plants 
from inoculated seed. 'Ihe difference between the control 
plants and the others persisted until about a week before 
harvesting when the control plants showed a considerable 
degree of recovery ; the leaves that fnatured during this time 
were larger and less chlorotic. On examination at harvesting 
it was found that the roots of the control yfiants were nodulated, 
although the number of nodules per plant was notably less 
than in the inoculated plants. It is unlikely, how'ever, that 
the results of the experiment were seriously vitiated by this 
accidental inoculation. The source from which infection 
occurred is not clear. The seeds were not sterilized and were 
obtained, as has been stated above, from plants which were 
grown in preliminary trials. It is possible that these seeds 
may hav'^e been infected with the root-nodule bacterium but, 
at the same time, this is not very likely since no nodules were 
seen on control ])lants at the time of the thinning out of 
seedlings, when the plants from inoculated seed were already 
freely nodulated. Other possible sources of infection were 
the sand, which was not sterilized, splashings from one pot 
to anotlier during watering or accidental transference , in 
handling the plants. Whatever the source of infection the 
ultimate effect was merely a tendency to reduce the differenees 
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between the control and inoculated plants and so was not of 
vital importance. 

In harvesting care was taken to reniove all plants with as 
little injury as jjossihle. The sand was washed from the roots 
in running water atid the i)lants were superficially dried between 
blotting paper. The fresh weights of the plants from each pot 
were determined. The plants in each treatment were cut up 
into small [)ieces and bulked. Samjdes were drawn from this 
l)ulked material for nitrogen-content determinations and for 
dry weight determinations. 'I'he nitrogen estimations were 
made l>y thi^ Kjeldahl m<'thod, in duplicate. 

TABLE I 


Strain <it‘ 
Jiacli'ritnn 


Pol. 

No. 


Dry 

wl. 

gin. 


Mt*an dry wt. 
JKM’ yiot. 
gin. 


Per cent. 
niirog€‘n 
in <lry 
matter 


Total nitrogen 
per pot 
* gm. 


7.3 


3() 


30 


llothamsted 


Control 


1 7-H()j 

2 0 -37 

3 8-82 I 

4 7 03 ] 

1 8 •<)()! 

2 8-42 ! 

3 0 • 12 

4 O-09 j 

1 (i03 1 

2 7-7(> ! 

3 7-53 I 

4 (> • 74 J 

1 7-04' 

2 5-81 ^ 

3 7-r)r>j 

4 7-91 J 

1 ■4*221 

2 5-77 ! 

3 ■ 5-77 f 

4 5-96J 


8o0 


7-37 3 - 2 ( 5 '',, 0-240 


7-24 2 - 94 «.; 0-213 


7-08 2 -() 8 ':„ 0190 


5-43 2-38% 0-129 
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In table I are recorded the dry weights of the plants in 
each i)ot, as calculated from their fresh weights, and the nitrogen- 
content of each treatment. As might be expected, the dry 
weights run parallel to the figures for total nitrogen-content. 
The most efficient strain^—No. 73—produced 8-50 gm. dry 
material and ()‘26f) gm. nitrogen j>cr j)ot, whilst the most 
ineffective strain—the Rothamsted strain—prodiiccd 7'08 gm. 
dry material and 0 • 190 gm. nitrogen per pot. The percentage 
of nitrogen in dry matter was highest w it h strain No. 36, 3-26%, 
whereas strain No. 73 contained 3* 14')^,. It is, however 
probable that the difference between the percentages of nitrogen 
in this instance is within the limits of experimental error. 

I’he dry weight figures have been subjected to an analysis 
of variance (Fisher 1932) in table II. The value of P (Snedeeor 
1934) for treatments is above the one per (!ent. point, and the 
effect of treatment is accordingly highly significant. From 
the figures at the foot of table II it ap])ears that the mean 
dry weights of plants in the case ol all the strains—except the 
Rothamsted strain— are significiantly gi’eater than in the 
control, and that these various strains do not differ significantly 
from one another. The total nitrogen figure for strain 73, 
however, is very probably significantly greater than the 
figures for strain 30 and the Rothamsted strain. 

SUMMARY 

A preliminary experiment is described in which a com¬ 
parison is made between the effects of seed inoculation of 
soybean, using four diff erent strains of the root-nodule bacterium 
and uninoculated control plants. The strains used wort; 
Nos. 73, 36 and 30 from Java and a strain from England, which 
was originally No. 9 from Wisconsin. Plants were grown in 
sand in pots and were harvested just as the pods were beginning 
to develop. 

Inoculation with strains Nos. 73, 36 and 30 from Java 
resulted in a statistically significant increase in the size of 
plants, as judged by their dry Aveight, over the control. There 
was no significant difference between the effects of the different 
strains. 

I’he total nitrogen-content of the plants ran closely 
parallel to the dry weight of the plants. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR STORAGE AND 
TRANSPORT* 


INTRODUCTION 

I N this publication an attempt has been made to bring together an 
account of the storage and transport of a number of fruits and vegetables 
indigenous to, or capable of being grown in, the tropics. The successful 
cold storage of each commedity depends on a number of factors, including 
the variety, environmental conditions of growth, the maturity at which it 
is harvested, the rapidity and care with which it is removed to cold storage, 
the actual temperature, humidity and duration of storage, and the time 
required for distribution on removal from storage. Where available, infor¬ 
mation on these several topics has been included. 

With rare exceptions tropical fruits are notoriously subject to wastage. 
Great care in handling and, almost invariably, the use of refrigeration are 
necessary iK'fore uniform supplies of attractive fruit can be made available 
on temjK^rate markets. 

MiuJi of the lit(Tature on tropical fruit and vegetable storage is frag¬ 
mentary and inconclusive, partly because the science of food preservatien 
as a whole is yet in its infancy, partly l>e(uiuse pre-storage factors exercise 
a profound influen<*e on the subsequent storage life. Thus, a storage 
tem|X'rature found to lx* o})timaI for a particular fruit in one country may 
Ix^ quite unsuitable for the sanu! fruit grown elsewhere. The investigator of 
such problems is, accordingly, brought into sharp contact with the many 
physiological problems pertaining to the development, ripr ning and senescence 
of fniits, and in })articular with the (ffect of low temperatures rn the prceesses 
of metabolism. In this paper, attention will bo restrir^ted to the major practical 
issues. 

A surprising number of vegetables, usually regarded as temperate or warm 
temperate^ in habitat, have now bexm grown with a fair measure of success 
in the tropics. As progress is made in the breeding, selection and acclimati¬ 
sation of new varieties, tlie production of such vegetables in the tropics will 
increasts if not for export at least for local eonsiimption. The value of the 
short but highly productive cropping period, characteristic of tropical 

♦By C. W. Wardlaw (Low Temperature Research Station) in Tropical Agiiculture, 
Vol. XIV, No. 3, March, 1937 
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conditioDs, can be greatly increased where refrigeration facilities are available 
to extend the consumption period. 8o far the relevant storage literature 
is scanty, and, of necessity, many of the storage temperatures cited refer to 
produce obtained* under temperate conditions. While such data may be 
used as a guide in arranging local storage trials, it vill generally be found 
that tropical produce requires higher storage temperatures in order that 
chilling may be avoided. 

The uses to which refrigeration may be put in the handling of tropical 
produce are many and various. Cold storage may be resorted to in order 
to avoid glut periods locally or unfavourable marketing periods abroad. 
Where intended for export, fruit may be harvested relatively immature, 
transported at a suitably low temperature (which retards but do(^s not 
entirely arrest maturation processes) and subsequently ripened at a higher 
tc'^mperature. On the other hand, the fruit may be harvestc'd when it is 
practically “ eating-ripe,’' and held at a low temperature until required for 
immediate consumption. As a rule, rapid cooling after harvesting is 
desirable. In some instances the practice of pre-cooling fruit is adopted: 
by this term is inferred the rapid cooling of fruit to the required transport 
temperature prior to its being stowtd in the refrigerated hold ; this procedure 
has the advantage of giving uniformity of temperature to bulk consignments, 
and cooling at rates generally in excess of that pc ssible cn shipboard. 

The prime factor in the oversc^as transport of perishable troi)i(5al produce 
is, of course, the refrigerated ship. The absence of suitable shipping has be en 
and still is the chief obstacle to thc' wider utilisation of tropical p^(.duc(^ The 
tyjK^ of cold storage installation is important. As the tissues of stored 
fruits and vegetables are still alive, they require (‘nvironmcntal conditions 
which will permit of approximately norrhal, though retarded, maturation 
so that the appearance, flavour, texture, aroma and other qualities for which 
they are prized, will be prciserved. In general, the equipment and design of 
refrigerated holds should be such as to permit of rapid cooling, the mainte¬ 
nance of the steady temperature, relative humidity, and, if necessary, gas 
concentrations optimal for the fruit in question. In particular, carriage at 
too low a temperature, resulting in various typc‘S cf chilling, which may be 
manifest during storage or subsequent distribution, should be avoided. 
Where, as in the older type of refrigerated ship, the holds arc cooled by w all- 
grids, the resulting lack of uniformity in temperature involves cci siderable 
danger of chilling in the fruit in proximity to the grids and fungal wastage 
in the fruit remote from the grids where temperatures are high. In modem 
fruit ships this system is no longer used, refrigeration being supplied in the 
form of circulating air cooled to the required temperature by passing over 
cold l)ipes (the battcjry or air-blast system). The circulating air, which in 
time tecomes vitiate! by the carbon dioxide of ros})iration and by volatile 
substances given off by the fruit—which may accelerate ripening—is periedi- 
cally discharged and a fresh supply taken into circulation. 
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The part which refrigeration can play in local food economics in the 
tropics should not be overlooked. Every year sees an increase in the extent 
to which it is being applied in the preservation of perishable produce. Its 
rational use cannot fail to tie profoundly beneficial not only in handling 
produce intended for export but also in the conservation of locally produced 
foodstuffs. 

ARTICHOKES 

Two distinct and botanically unrelatid kinds of artichoke are known : 
the true artichoke, known as the globe or French artichoke (Cynara scolymus — 
C. cardunculus) is a thistle-like plant, native to the Mediterranean region, 
the edible portion being the unopened flower buds. The Jerusalem artichoke 
or girasole (Helianthus tuberostts), which is neither an artichoke nor native 
to Palestine—it is of N. American origin—is grown almost exclusively for 
the edible underground tubers. 

THE GLOBE ARTICHOKE 

The heads are cut when they have attained their greatest size prior to 
the apyx-iarance of the floral parts. 

According to Rasmusson the life of artichokes can be prolonged by cold 
storage at 32° to 33*5° F. for an additional period of four months over 
ordinary storag(‘. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 

The Jerusalem artichoke or girasole has long Ix^en in general use in many 
European countries. In the Ihiited Statess of America, on the other hand, 
the plant, though widely known, is little used, and only recently has been 
given serious attention as a source of raw material for tlie commercial 
production of fructose (laevulosc*) and alcohol. Though the plant is best 
adapted to t(»mpcrate regions, it can also Ix^ grown with some measure of 
success in the troi)ics. 

As the tuber periderm is thin and easily ruptured, a rapid loss of moisture 
takes place wlien tulx^rs are exposed to room temperatures ; w’astage due to 
micro-organisms may also be considerable. The best method of storage, 
in temperate countries, consists in leaving tubers in the ground and digging 
them as required. Among earlier references Rasmusson states that tubers 
in cold storage at 32° to 33 • «5° F. kept for four months longer than in ordinary 
storage. Traub et al. in storage trials, observed that artichoke tubers may 
be successfully stored either as a truck crop or as propagating stock at 32° 
to 35° F. and relative humidity of 89 to 92 per cent. Under these conditions, 
tubers were found to have a larger amount of watc^r-soluble carbohydrate 
per unit green weight than tubers left in the ground over winter. At 
temperatures above 40° F., stored tubers lose moisture rapidly, shrivel, and 
are so subject to diseases that the entire consignment may sometimes be lost. 

Trinidad-grown tubers, subjected to air-blast refrigeration at 45° F., 
showed marked symptoms of desiegation (perhaps accompanied by some chill 
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injury). In still air at 60° F. tubers kept in good condition for two to three 
weeks but thereafter became mouldy. 

ASPARAGUS 

All the common varieties of this vegetable have been derived from one 
species, Asparag'iJis officinalis, the gtmus being native to the Old World. 
Very full accounts are now available of the methcds of planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and preparing for market. 

Large, well-developed crowns or rootstocks are essential to the production 
of good asparagus. The spears or shoots are cut once or twice per day, 
according to the rate of growth. If white asparagus is desired the shoots 
must be cut just as they force their way through the surface of the soil as 
they quickly become green on exposure to light. In Europe nearly all of 
the asparagus sold in the fresh condition is white, but in the United States 
of America, it may bo marketed with the sptjars entirely blanched, almost 
entirely blanched, with a green tip, or green throughout except for the butts. 
The green product is now becoming increasingly popular. 

During the progress of the cutting season there is an increase in the 
sugar content of the shoots and a decrease in the protein and lignin. Photo¬ 
synthesis carried on by shoot itself is thought to be a factor in the recorded 
sugar increase. 

STORAGE OF PROPAGATING CROWNS 

Propagating crowns, when hauled from the field, should be placed on a 
dry floor or on well drained ground. The best storage temperature is about 
40° F. but, provided the atmosphere is dry and air circulation tmong the 
crowns adequate, storage for long periods at higher temperatures is also 
feasible. If the crowns become moist either from external dampness or from 
‘‘ sweating ’’ in the heaps, they soon decay. Excessive desiccation of the 
crowns should be avoided. 

PACKING 

Fresh asparagus may be packed loose in the crate or bunched and 
crated, the latter procedure being the more usual. . In the large producing 
areas in California, well equipped packing houses are provided for the several 
operations of grading, bunching and wrapping. 

Tests in Georgia with asparagus wrapped with films of moisture-i)roof 
cellulose have shown that the loss in weight during storage is materially 
reduced and the storage life at ordinary temperatures prolonged. Recent 
work in Germany indicates the value of cellophane wrappers in the con¬ 
servation of asparagus. 

QUALITY CHANGES AFTER HARVESTING 

Defects developing after harvesting include excessive wilting, elongation 
of the spears and opening up of the heads, rotting due to fungal and bacterial 
pathogens, and general deterioration in quality. Bisson, Jones and Robbins 
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have analysed the several factors involved, standardised samples being stored 
at 33®, 41®, 5<>®, 77® and 95® F., and examined microscopically and chemically 
at intc'Tvals of 24 hours. Their results show that green asparagus should 
be bunched, packed and placed under refrigeration—^just above 32® F.—as 
soon after harvesting as possible, since certain changes in structure and 
chemical composition, which affect the edible quality, take place with great 
rapidity. 

Asparagus spears grow in length and increast^ in weight in the crate 
if th(^ butts are resting on moist moss. The growth rate is least at 33° F. 
but increa8<'ts with temperature. The greatest increase in length takes 
place during the first 24 hours after cutting, hence the necessity for rapid 
cooling. During storage at higher tcmi>eratures, 75® to 95® F., mould appears 
on the spears within a few days. A loss in reducing substances ard in 
total sugars takes jdace at all temperatures, especially fre m 56® to 95® F., 
the maximum rate of loss occurring during the first 24 hours. 

At all storage temperatures there is a definite increase in tl:e amount 
of fibrous material. This could be demonstrated microseopically ard also 
by estimating tlie amount of crude fibre present. The increase in fibrous 
material takes place most rapidly immediately after harvesting. Its foimation 
is accelerated at the higher and to some extent arrested at the lower tempera¬ 
tures. The initial tougliness of the sj)ears may tln^refore be accentuated by 
nnfavenirable storage conditions. 

PRECOOLING AND COLD STORAGE 

It has lK»en seem that asparagus losers much of its food value, anel therc^fore 
its saleability, within a f(‘\v heuirs after cutting unless it is placed in storage 
at a relatively le^w ternperatun*. Accoiding to Platcnius, Jrmison aid 
Thompson no other vegetable dedi-riorate^s .so raj):c)ly as asparegiis at ndinaiy 
temperature's. If the' buiu*h('S are stood eui damp packing ard stoud at 32® F. 
immeHliatcly after cutting, this c.on)me)dity shoulel keep in gocel condition 
three to four we'eks. If receive^d at the storage plant after a lorg haul from 
a distant point of proeluedion it canned be expected to keep longer than three 
to six days. 

In California the larger e^onsigrments, at the height of the season, are 
preeoolod Ixfore being loaded into refrigerated cars, the cars being re-iced 
as required during the transport peried. According to Hanna it usually takes 
from 8 to 12 hours to bring the temperature down to 40® F. All-green 
asparagus, which has a higher respiration rate than spears with white butts, 
takes longer to eool. Temperatures of 33® F. ard R. H. of 90 pe^r cent., 
32® to 35*5® F. and R. H. of 80 per cent, are cited as being suitable for 
asparagus storage over periods of 21 to 50 days. Platenius ei al. quote a 
storage temperature of 32® F. and R. H. of 95 to 98 per cent, as affording a 
maximum storage period of one week. The use of ozone in asparagus storage 
has been considered by Kochs in Germany; in these experiments the 
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duration of storage at various low temjH^raturos could not be prolonged 
beyond two to three weeks. 

GAS STORAGE 

Til gas storage experiments, Brooks et al, found that asparagus exposed 
to early treatment with carbon dioxide (i.e., during cooling) showed imjiroved 
appearance, keeping quality and flavour over untreated control lots. “ Aspara¬ 
gus exposed to 25 to 30 per cent, of carbon dioxide at temperatures of 60° to 
70° F. for 18 to 24 hours had a better flavour than asparagus held at the 
same temperature without carbon dioxide and as good as or better flavour 
than asparagus held at 32° or 40° F. for the same period. Asparagus that 
was exposed to 25 to 30 per cent, of carbon dioxide for 48 hours or to 40 per 
cent, or more of carbon dioxide for 24 hours was sometimc^s found to have 
an objectionable flavour.” Thornton has reported a browning of the outer 
bud scales and the development of water-soaked areas as asparagus exposed 
to 50 to 80 per cent, of carbon dioxide for 3 days. Early treatment with 
carbon dioxide was also effective in controlling fungal rotting. 

AVOCADOS 

The avocado, also known as the avocado pear, ahuacate, zaboca, alligator 
pear, midshipmen’s butter, &c., is derived from several species of Persea 
(Lauraceae) indigenous to the West Indies, Central and South America, 
upwards of 400 varieties having now been recognised and named. In 
California and Florida the industry is extensive, large consignments of fruit 
being sent by rail to the centres of population throtighout the Tnited States. 
The fruit is also grown for export in Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii. Attempts 
to build up an export industry are now being made in British West Indian 
Islands. The fruit is prized for its rich nutty flavour and for its high oil and 
protein content. According to one authority the avocado promises to 
become one of the fivc^ great food fruits of the tropics of both hemispheres 
within a generation. 

PICKING AND PACKING 

The maturity at which fruits are picked is deteimined by the length 
of storage life required, but immature fruits should be avoided as they 
tend to be inferior in flavour on subsciquent ripening. 

As avocado varieties show profound variations in respect of size, shape, 
colour, skin-texture and other characters, only local experience can prescribe 
the exact picking maturity for any particular variety. In California fiuits 
are tested in the laboratory for oil content—which increases with maturity— 
as a means of determining when picking shpuld take place, but this criterion, 
though helpful, is not absolute. Though fruit intended for storage is picked 
in a firm and inedible condition, nevertheless it must have reached a stage 
of maturity which will permit of normal ripening. Where a storage life of 
20 to 25 days is required (e,g., 14 to 18 days in cold storage during over¬ 
seas transport, and 7 to 10 days for ripening and distribution) colouring 
varieties, i.c., with red, purple or pale yellpw skins, grown under West 
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Indian conditions, may be picked when they show the first trace of colouring. 
With green varieties th(5 precise picking maturity is more difficult to determine 
and depends largely on personal judgment. The investigations of Stahl 
indicat(^ that specific gravity tests may be useful in determining picking 
maturity. 

Picking is done by means of citrus clippers, the fruits being carefully 
placed in padded field boxes to avoid bruising during transport to the 
packing shed. In California and Florida the fruits are washed and graded 
by machinery for weight, and packed in single layers with excelsior in flat 
13-11). boxes, ten packing sizes being recognised according to the size and 
shape of the fruit. The ideal avocado for export has been described as a 
spherical fruit weighing approximately 1 lb. 

In Florida the lug commonly used holds approximately 15 lb. of fruit, 
and lias inside dimensions of 15" x 13" X 3|" or 4^" according to the size 
of the fruit. Tomato crates 12" X 12" x 24" (ventilated crates capable of 
holding about 40 lb.) may also be used, with a light wadding of excelsior to 
support the fruits and minimise bruising. Wrapping individual fruits and 
(dose jiacking with wood-wool, ex<xdsior, &c., should be avoided to eliminate 
the tendein'V to self-heating. Wlu^re very mature fruit has to be railed 
long distan<‘(‘s in hot wesather, special (Tates bunkered with 12 to 20 lb. of ice 
according to the tyjie of construction are fused. 

STORAGE TEMPERATURE AND DURATION OF STORAGE LIFE 

Among earlier investigations, (V>ndit reported that Mexican avocado 
vari(dies, eultivatt*^! in (California, kept well for one month in cold storage 
but subsequently deteriorated through shrivelling and decay ; the Challenge 
variety was stored satisfactorily at 32""' F. for six weeks ; softening took place 
more rapidly in fruit held at 36^" F. than at 32*^ F. Overholser dealing 
with avocados grown in California, found that a temperature of 40"" F. was 
satisfactory for all varieties tested ex(?ept the Fiierte which required 45° F. 
to prevent blackcuiing of the skin. In general a temperature of 32° F. was 
too low as it led to discolouration of the fl(‘sh, though it:dications were 
obtained that some varieties might be satisfactorily held at 32° to 35-6° F. 
Under proper storage conditions some varieties could be kept for approxi¬ 
mately two months, others for five to six wrecks, and others for four weeks. 
Quick storage after harvesting and care in handling improved the keeping 
quality of fruits. Fruits pii^ked just before commencement of softening kept 
best and attained excellent quality. 

As early as 1907 Higgins in Honolulu referred to the successful export 
of avocados in cold storage to San Francisco (approximately seven days) 
with subsequent distribution by rail. More recently Harold found that 
Hawaiian avocados may be stored green at 36° F. for six to eight weeks, 
thereafter ripening satisfactorily in two to five days. Wilcox and Hunn 
have recorded the successful storage of Hawaiian avocados at 32° F. and 36° F., 
fruit having kept in good condition for periods up to 65 days. 
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Edwards and Guerrero have descril^ed trial shipment of avocados between 
Guam, Marianne Islands, and Manila. The fruit, held at 40° F. during the 
voyage of 10 days, was disoharged in good condition. 

The earlier records dealing with varieties grown in the West Indies are 
scanty. Unsuccessful attemi)ts to export fruit from Porto Pico are mentioned 
by Griffith and Shill has briefly described experiments with small lots of fruit 
held at 45° to 50° F. in Dominica with subsequent removal to tropical 
temperatures (average 85° F.). After Ireing held in cold storage from 6 
to 10 days, the fruit, on exposure to the higher tempe^ratures, ripened up 
with such rapidity as to make for considerable loss, internal blackening being 
a characteristic feature. 

Californian fruit, if intended for the local market, is held in storage at 
ordinary temperatures until sufficiently soft for consumption. If required, 
fruit may also be held in cold storage at 40° to 45° F., some varieties having 
been kept in good condition for as long as two months. Fruit to be despatched 
by rail to eastern United States markets is precooled at 40° to 45° F. for 48 
hours and then placed in refrigerated cars, this class of fruit being still firm 
when it reaches the hands of thc^ retailer. Provided it has been pr(>perly 
selected and treatcid, shipment to the eastern seaboaid byway of the J’anarua 
Canal has also been shown to bc^ a commercial possibility. 

In 1933 and 1934 investigations eondueded in Trinidad on upw^aids of 
thirty West Indian seedling varieties showed that only a few could be held 
at a temperature of 40° F. for 20 to 25 days without sustaining low temperature 
injury. On the other hand, a higher storage temperature, e.g,^ 50° F. was 
found inapplicable Idealise of the tendemty of fruits to ripen before the 
rcc[uired storage life had been achieved. These general conclusions referring 
to the storage of seedling varieties have been confirmed by work in Jamai(;a. 

Even at relatively low temjH'ratures, maturation processes slowdy continue 
so that fruits ultimately become ri})e and finally ()ver-rij)c. In the few varieties 
which are suffi(rieutly cold-resistant or tolerant of low temperatiin^s, such 
ripening apparently takes place in a more or less normal manner, the flesh 
at maturity being of good flavour and free from internal breakdown, discjolour- 
ation or other obvious abnormalities. On the other hand, in tlie majority of 
varieties, i.e., thosc^ which do not possess ade(|uate cold resistance, maturation 
processes also continue but it is evident that the metabolic trend is abnormal. 
Thus although such fruits eventually become soft in cold storage, inspection 
of the flesh at once shows that chill effects have l)t^en induced. The range 
in genetical constitution exemplified by avocado varieties is strikingly 
demonstrated in the matter ot cold-resistance : this extends fre m varieties 
subjecjt to chilling after 15 days at 53° F. to those which ripen normally during 
40 days at 40°F. 

CHILLING 

The possibility of developing an export industry in avocados in the 
West Indies and elsewhere where delicate varieties intolerant of low tem¬ 
peratures are cultivated, largely rests on the question of cold resistance. In 
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varieties subject to chilling at 45° F. evidence of low temperature injury may 
be observed at an early stage, the flesh becoming discoloured while fruits are 
still hard and unripe ; despite the presence of this pathological condition, 
however, such fruits continue to ripen, and ultimately become quite soft, 
with further accentuation of the internal discolouration. Short of killing 
tissues outright by freezing therefore, it may be inferred that vital processes 
are involved both during the initiation and subsequent development of chill 
effects. 

Various manifestations of chilling occur in fruit exposed to air-blast 
refrigeration. Necrosis of the skin in proximity to the stem-end, or brown, 
circular or confluent blemishes distributed over the skin, may sometimes 
be observed. Skin necrosis, however, is not usual, the large number of 
varieties showing internal chill effects being normal as regards external 
appearance. Tnlernal chill effects are easily observed. While still firm, 
the flesh on cutting is seen to have acquired a slightly dark, smoky or 
brownish discolouration. In some varieties this is chiefly located next the 
stone, ill oth(»rs it may occur in the tissue mid-way between stone and skin. 
Airain, in some instances the incipient chill symptoms may take the form 
of thin streaks as seen in longitudinal section, in others as isolated circular 
patches distributed towards the middle and distal regions of the fruit. Chilling 
of the flesh liecomes accentuated with the onset of final maturity and 
ciilminates in a more or less general discolouration of the entire tissue to a 
smoky-brown, chocolate-brown or black appearance. Low temperature 
injury has also been descrilK*d as giving the flesh a greyish appearance. In 
Californian avocados, Horne has descrilx'd a darkening of the flesh sometimes 
as.so(datt‘d with frost injury on the tree but in other instances due to other 
causes as yet uninvestigated. 

In some varieties, either in eonjunetion with, or in the absence of 
discolouration of the flesh, the vascular strands which run longitudinally 
through the fruit may lose their clear, inconspicuous hyaline character and 
acquire a characteristic browm or blachish necrosed appearance by wLich 
they are rendered very conspicuous. In the matter of flavour, palatability 
in some varieties is only slightly impaired, whereas in others the nutty 
quality of the normally ripened fruit is replaced by a pasty, insipid flavour, 
or more or less acrid flavours may be induced. 

Chilling is a complicated phenomenon in which various factors are 
involved. Among others the temperature and duration of storage are 
important: some varieties ripen normally after 20 days at 45° F. whereas 
during storage at this temperature for an additional ten days chill effects 
develop. The maturity of fruit at the time of storage is also of critical 
import^ance : fruits stored immature only show chill effects after long exposure 
to the low temperature, t.e., after a certain stage in ripeness has slowly been 
reached, whereas fruits of the same variety stored more mature may show 
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chill effects in a relatively short time. In general, the evidence available 
indicates that fruits are most subject to chilling during the initiation of 
ripening. 

GAS-STORAGE 

Collectively the data obtained from gas-storage experiments show that 
by using subnormal concentrations of oxygen alone, or in conjunction with 
high concentrations of COg, a definite deceleration can be induced in the 
maturation of avocados. The range of tolerance to such treatments, 
however, varies from variety to variety, being comparable though not 
necessarily parallel to the response of different varieties to low temperatures. 
In varieties unsuited to gas-storage, external and internal damage may le 
sustained without the intervention of micro-organisms. In other varieties, 
although no direct physiological injury may be apparent, the fruits sub¬ 
sequently prove much more susceptible to the inroads of storage pathogens. 
Others, again, show surprising tolerance of gas-storage conditions and would 
undoubtedly lend themselves to commercial preservation by this method. 
It is interesting to notc^ that in this category are varieties subject to chilling 
and consequently unsuitable for transj^ort at low temperatures. Overholser 
showed that Fuerte avocados which could only be held for ten days at 70° 
to 80® F., and for one month at 45° F., could be kept in good condition for 
two months at 45° F., provided they were maintained in an atmosphere cf 
four to five per cent, oxygen and not more than four to five per ctmt. CO^. 
Furthermore he observed that excessive concentrations of COg did not 
result in the production of objectionable flavours, but prevented softening of 
the flesh, so that it remained tough even after removal from storage. 

BANANAS 

Bananas rank as one of the most important crops throughout tropical 
and sub-tropical regions and in some countries constitute the major source 
of agricultural wealth. In the course of a few decades, from small experi¬ 
mental shipments, a large and important export trade has developed in 
different parts of the world. 

From the point of view of cold storage, the banana is in many ways 
unique even among tropical plants : it prcduces bunches all the year round, 
thereby obviating the need for storage over long periods; bunches are 
harvested quite green and for most markets less than full grown ; they are 
transported for long distances, mostly without any crating or other protection, 
and are eventually ripened up in a few days under controlled conditions in 
specially constructed rooms. A knowledge of the correct stage of maturity 
for harvesting and the precise conditions for transport and ripening is 
essential to the production of attractively coloured, well-flavoured fruit. 

As a rule the banana has to be transported over long distances before 
it is available for consumption in temperate lands. Not only is the bunch 
habit conducive to bruising, but the onset of final maturity can only be delayed 
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to a certain extent by refrigeration. The fruit \^hen approaching ripeness 
is very susceptible to fungal attack and, in consequence, considerable 
rotting may sometimes take place before the normal period of commercial 
handling has elapsed. 

VARIETIES OF COMMERCE 

The principal varieties of commerce are the Gros Michel, cultivated 
extensively in Jamaica and in Central and South America, and the Cavendish, 
Canary or Dwarf variety grown in the Canary Islands and Brazil for export 
to Britain and Europe, in Queensland for distribution in other parts of 
Australia, in Samoa for export to New Zealand, and in a number of African 
colonies and protectorates for export to Europe. The Lacatan or Giang 
Fig variety, is ex]K)rtcd in small (luantities from Brazil to Europe. There 
is some trade in the Giant Gov(*mor between the French Antilles and France. 
Many other varieties, posst^ssing great delicacy of flavour and texture, 
are also known but so far, because of tran8x>ort and ripening difficulties, 
they have only been used for local consumption. The Red banana whi(‘h 
is occasionally seen on British and American markets is chiefly valuable for 
decorative purposes ; actually it is rather coarse and of mediocre flavour. 

CLASSIFICATION OF FRUIT FOR EXPORT 

In Central and South America and the West Indies, export bunches arc 
divided into classes according to the number of “ hands or clusters on the 
stem and into grades according to maturity. A nine-hand bunch is taken 
as the standard, bunches of 8, 7 and 6 hands being priced at J, J and J 
respectively that of the standard or “ count ” bunch. In the Canary industry, 
a recognised system of letb^riiig (e.g., G. gigantic^ Ex., extra, Esp,, especial) 
indicates the type and quality of fruit contained in the crates. Other 
systems of classification are al.so encountered. 

The usual grade of fruit shipped from Jamaican or Caribl)ean plantations 
to British and Continental markets is described as standard " or “ thin 
J-fuir'; less mature fruit is described as “thin”; for the more distant 
American markets fruit is reaped ” heavy |-full ” and for nearer markets 
“ full.” “ Standard |-full ” fruit is, as nearly as can be conveyed by verbal 
description, fruit which is l>eginning to fill out (so as to give a circular cross- 
section) but in which the ridges are still conspicuous. The less mature the 
fruit the longer, other things being equal, will he its storage life. It cut too 
immature, however, bunches ripen badly or not at all. In some varieties, 
e.g., the Giant Governor, the size and appearance of the buncdi, relative to 
the Gros Michel, are misleading as a guide to maturity. Thus, unless bunches 
are cut at a stage corresponding to ” full ” in the Gros Michel, they fail to 
ripen normally after the usual period in cold storage. 

ORGANISATION IN THE BANANA INDUSTRY 

The banana industry is dependent for its success on a very elaborate 
but precise organisation. This may be illustrated by a simple example. In 
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Central America a ship may leave with a cargo of 100,000 Gros Michel bunches, 
the total length of time elapsing between the commencement of reaping and 
the closing of the hatches being 36 hours or less. It is known that undue 
• delay at this stage is liable to result in excessive wastage later. 

On the plantations an exact schedule is followed so that reaping operations 
and local transport may be effected in the shortest possible time. Where 
wharfside facilities are available, mechanical elevators are used to charge 
the fruit into the holds. To convey the fruit to its destination, specially 
constructed ships withholds cooled by air-blast refrigeration have Ix^cndesigned. 
Finally, an efficient distributing system, involving the use of carefully 
controlled ripening rooms, ensures that fruit at the correct stage of maturity 
is constantly available to consumers in all parts of the countiy. 

METHODS OF HANDLING FRUIT 

In handling bananas a number of different methods have Ixicn evolved. 
These fall into two definite categories in which the fiuit— 

(i) travels canTiilly packed in crates or other containers, or 

(ii) is stow(xl “ naked,’’ or simply protected by a paper bag, in bulk. 

(i) Crated Fruit .—The export of crated bananas is best exemplified by 
the industry in the Canary Islands. There the chief variety of commerce 
is the Dwarf, Canary or Cavendish variety, a plant yielding an attractive 
sweet fruit este^emed on British and European markets. Not only is the 
Canary banana very susceptible to bruising because of its thin skin, but the 
disj)osition of the individual fingers, anel the sjiape of the bunch as a whole, 
contribute in a large measure to its liability to iiK^chanical injury. For those 
reasons the export industry has been developed on a syst(‘m of (mreful handling, 
packing and crating. 

To ensure the production of attractive fruit for export, the bunches 
rec(uve attention from the time ilu^y are “ shot ” or “ bom ” in the plantation. 
As soon as the y<uiiig bunch (inflorescence) emerges, the number of the month is 
stamped on the stalk to fa{d]itat/e estimating the? time of maturing. The 
large bracts associated with the hands, the perianth-remains, and Ihe 
terminal bud of male flowers, are removed at an early stage to get rid of 
potential sources of fungal infection. In due course, as the bunch becomes 
heavy, a strut is inserted under the slightly inclined trunk to give it support. 
The bunches of fruit are carefully reaj)ed and conveyed by various means, 
on the head, on paerk animals, or even on atjrial rope-ways, to packing sheds. 
There the bunches are graded and packed into wooden crates or cardboard 
drums. The hexagonal crates are usually lined with straw or banana trash 
(old dried leaves); the bunch, wrapped in cotton-wool and covered with 
paper, is then carefully placed in position and firmly fixed by pressing the 
straw or trash around it. The slatted top of the crate is then nailed down. 
Such crates may contain one or several bunches. When three bunches are 
being orated together two are placed parallel and one transversely. Packing 
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fruit in cardboard drums is used chiefly in the export to Spanish markets 
where less handling is involved. 

The crating adopted in the Canary Islands entails considerable expense. 
On the other hand, wastage due to mechanical injury and fungal activity is 
at a minimum. P'urther, as the period of ocean transport is relatively 
short, consignments of fruit can be stowed as ordinary cargo vithout refri 
geration. In Britain the bunches are usually allowed to riptm in the crates, 
but on the Continent it is the customary practice to hang them up for ripening. 

In Martinique and Guadeloupe large cases 1*5 ni. by 1*25 m., padded 
with straw and (capable of holding 24 wrapped bunches (w^eighing COO kg.) 
have also on occasion been used for the Giant Governor and Cavendish 
varieties. 

The Canary Islards system, more or less modified, has been adopted in 
Italian and French Somaliland, Freuich Guine^a and the French Antilles where 
the Cavemdish is also the variety of commerce. 

In Quecuisland, where the industry is also based on tlu'. CaveTidish 
varicity, fruit for local consumption is handled in the biineh. Jjanjinas 
intondcKl for the soutlu‘ni markets, on tlu otluT hard, are cut from the 
bunches and packed in wooden cases for transport by rail. The fruit, packed 
as “ hands,” ” clusters ” of about four fingers, or “ singles ” (this is the 
most common method), is ripe.iU‘d without removal from the case. 

” The hands arc cut from tlie bunches and the individual fruits 
are cut or broken off and packed into j)aper-lincd cases. The cases 
whi(4i measure internally 241 in. by 12 in. by 12 in., have solid ends, 
and sides composed of two or three pieces of wx)cd fitting closely together. 
Tlio top and bottom are feumenl of two or throe slats with gaps at the 
edges and betw^eeui them, of about | ineOi. In packing, the paper lining 
closes up these openings unless, as is eiistomary in summer, it is torn at 
the gaps after the lids have been uaikd down.” 

The c*ases are then sent by rail to Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide, 
journeys of approximately two, four and five days resj)eetively. There is 
also some trade to Western Australia chiefly by boat from Mt^lboume, making 
a total journey of 11 days. Consignments are also carried on the trans¬ 
continental railw^ay, a total journey of U>n days. The bananas on arrival 
in the southern cities are still green and must be ripemd artificially. Tlie 
overland transport of craUKi fruit, during summer and winter, from Queens- 
land to other parts of Australia has its own particular proble ms and difficulties. 
These have been the subject of official investigations but their specialised 
nature precludes discussion here. 

The advantages of the Queensland system arc those of economy of packing 
and freight, the utilisation of fruit from small bunches, and the carriage of 
varieties in which the finger is too readily detached from the stem for transport 
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in whole bunches. The disadvantages lie in the more rapid and uneven ripen¬ 
ing of consignments and the higher incidence of fungal wastage due to pathogens 
gaining access through the cut finger stalks (fe., “ b]a(‘k-end ” or finger-stalk ’’ 
rot and “ squirterdisease). It has been suggested that, to some extent, 
wastage might be curtailed by precooling the bunches prior to the cutting 
or breaking off of the fingers and packing in pre-cooled crates. 

In the export industry from Samoa to Wellington, New Zealand, the fruit 
is packed as “ singles ” in cases containing ax)proximately CO lb. During 
the ocean voyage of 11 days, although the holds are refrigerated, this 
method of handling may lead to a considerable amount of wastage. 

Bunches for export from Formosa to Japanese markeds are cut up into 
hands and packed in bamboo baskets giving a pa(‘k of approximately 100 lb. 
weight. 

(ii) Tran^)ort of '‘Naked*' Fruit. —The extensive export industry from 
Caribbean banana-lands to .Americ^an and European markets is bas(d on the 
Gros Michel banana. Not only has this variety a sufficifiitly tough skin to 
withstand the bruising conse(|uent on normal handling Vmt its strikingly 
cylinderical bunch habit enables it to be stoved “naked ” in bulk without 
undue loss nssulting from mechanical injury. Curating is precluded by high 
labour and freight charges, and by the enormous quantities of fruit shipped. 
On some plantations, however, all bunches are enclosed in stout paper bags 
in order to minimise mechanical injuries. The supremacy of the Gros Michel 
in the world’s markets is due to its suitability for transport in bulk, and its 
good appearance and flavour on ripening. 

Following the lines successfully adoi)ted in Caribbean banana plantations, 
and industry using the Dwarf Cavendish (or Canary) and Giant Fig varieties 
has been inaugurated round the port of Santos in Brazil. Prior to reaping, 
paper pads containing trash are inserted as required bed/Ween the first, 
second and third hands ; a stout perforated paper bag is theai slipped over 
the bunch and tied at the neck. The bunch is harvested and shouldered or 
headed out to the nearest tram-line. From there bunches are conveyed to 
the riverside, where they are loaded on to specially built barges. The 
latter are then towed down the rivers or along the coast to the ships. Loading 
is achieved by means of mechanical conveyors, or, if the ship is lying out at 
sea, by large basket crates ojxjrated by the ship’s winches. Stowage is in 
bulk as described btJow for the Gros Michel, refrigeration Ixdng supplied 
in the form of a cold air blast. 

For Cavendish fruit grown in the Canary Islands, French Guinea, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, the stout paper bag is not considertd adequate 
for the protection of bunches, and a more elaborate wrapping in cotton-wool 
wadding, kraft-paper and straw has been adopted (Kervogant). A some¬ 
what similar protection is given to fruit exported from Hawaii to the United 
Statos. 
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Handling and Stowage of Large Consignments ,—Practical experience 
and scientific investigation have shown that it is of the iifmost importance 
to reduce to the minimum the time between reaping fruit and charging 
it into the holds and commencement of refrigeration. This is usually 36 hours 
or less. The importance of exact shipping schedules and shore organisation 
has already been emphasised. Before being loaded into the holds, bunches 
are inspected on the wharfside and all stem-(‘nds are retrimmed and treated 
with a fungicide to minimise rotting by fungal organisms. Bunches 
which pass the inspectors are i)laced on specially designed, adjustable conveyors 
which, working on the endless-belt system, carry the bunches into the holds. 
There th(>y are removed by a gang of workers and stowed compactly in the 
bins into whicli the hold s{)ace is divided. As a rule, two or three tiers of 
fruit are stacked with the bunches—large end downwards—in a verti(^al 
position ; a top layer occupying a more or less horizontal position, is used to 
fill up any remaining space. As soon as a hold is charged the hatches are 
closed and seak‘d and refrigeration is commenced. 

CONDITIONS DURING OVERSEAS TRANSPORT 

Bananas cut approximately |-full,’’ if left at tropical temperatures, 
would ripen up in the courw^ of five to eight days. Refrigeration is accord¬ 
ingly, essential to the overseas transport of the banana, firstly to delay 
ripcuiing and senescene(‘, and secondly, to curtail the activity of rot-i)rcducing 
organisms. 

(Pooling of fruit is achieved by n\cans of air-blast refrigeration, the 
holds being precooled ]>rior to stowing the cargo. Ex].x^rience has shown that 
53^^ F. is the tempt^rature lx»st suited to the storage of |-full Gros Michel bunches 
where the period of ocean transport is about 16 to 18 days. This temperature 
should be attained as quii^kly as possible so as to check the activity of fungi, 
but it is important that the didivery air temperatures should not fall below 
53^^ F. or the fruit will be chilled. Once or twice per day, according to 
requirements and opportunity, the air circulating in the holds is complcUdy 
blowm out, so as to avoid adverse effects which might result from the excessive 
accumulation of carbon dioxide or volatile substances. Fruit intended for 
the nearer American ports is exported from the Caribbean region in ventilated 
holds without refrigeration. 

The relative humidity in fully charged banana holds is usually high, 
ranging from 80 per cent, almost to saturation. Sometimes it is in the 
region of 95 per cent.—a degree of humidity which encourages the superficial 
growth of moulds and mutual contamination of fruits. From the point of 
view of wastage control, therefore, a reduction in the relative humidity would 
be advantageous provided it was not such as to cause excessive dehydration 
with concomitant shrivelling. 

During transport, the banana holds are inspected daily by the ship’s 
QfiicerQ and all bunches showing evidence of ripening are removed. Otherwise 
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acoeleratcud ript^ning of green bunches by volatile substances given ofiF by the 
ripe fruit may be experienced. 

STORAGE TEMPERATURE 

Precise knowledge of the carrying temperatures best auiU^d to different 
varieties and grades of fruit is essemtial to avoid chill effects. 

For the Gros Michel it has been shown that chilling was not produced 

by: 

(i) cooling to 52® F., no matter how rapidly, provided the temperature 

of the delivery air was not below 52® F. ; 

(ii) exposure of fruit to 52® F. for 4 days and then to 53-6® F. for 4 days 

and then to 53*6® F. for 11 days ; 

(iii) exposure of fruit to 53*6 ®F. for as long as 24 days. 

From storage trials conducted at 51® to 52® F. it was found that chilling 
is a cumulative effect of duration of exposure, and is not the result of rapid 
cooling to such temperatures. In practice the Gros Michel banana is usually 
transported at a temperature of 52® F., and may be cooled to this temperature 
as quickly as possible, provided the delivery air does not fall below this 
temperature. 

From studies conducted on fruit grown in Trinidad the Dw’^arf or Cavendish 
variety appears to Ix^ slightly more cold-resistant than the Gros Michel. The 
Lacatan (or Giant Fig) and the Congo on the other hand, are less cold- 
resistant and require a liold temperature of 58® to 60® F. in order that chill 
effects may be avoided. For the Giant Governor the storage temperatun^ 
lies in the vicinity of 56® to 58® F. The hybrid varieties l.C. 1. and J.C. 2, 
bred from the Gros Michel as female parent and a wild seedtd variety as male 
parent, Ix^have like the Gros Michel in cold storage. The Red banana carric a 
well in storage at 53® F. A variety known as Fillbaskcd ripens well after 
being stored at 53® F. 

SYMPTOMS OF CHILLING 

Certain physiological maladies, such as “ green-ripeness—as the 
name implies, the yellow skin-colour is poorly developed while the pulp 
within is soft and fully matured—may be caused by too high ripening 
temperatures. More commonly, however, the physiological diseases of 
commerce are due to '' over-refrigeration or chilling on shipboard. 

In green bananas chilling may be difficult to recognise externally ; it 
has been identified in a general way by an increased development of brown 
streaks in the sub-epidermal tissues, this characteristic colouration being 
associated with the mucilage ducts. During ripening, chilling is easily 
recognised by several abnormalities : 

(i) delayed ripening, and, in severe cases, complete failure to ripen ; 

(ii) hardening of the central placenta—more pronounced in the Cavendish 
than in the Gros Michel; 
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(iii) assumption of a dull yellow colour instead of a healthy bright one ; 
in the Groa Michel, as ripening proceeds, the dull yellow is replaced 
entirely by a dull russet colour, which latcrr darkens ; a dark 
mottling, associated with desiccation of the tissues, may also 
occur ; this russetting of the whole bunch has not been noticed 
in the Cavendish, even when kc^pt for 50 days at 52° F. ; (in 
point of fact, it is sometimes rather difficult to recognise chilling 
in this variety, as fruit picked at an immature stage show's, on 
ripening, hardness of centre, dullness of colour, a tendency to 
browning—not typical Gros Michel russetting—characteristics 
which might be mistaken for chill effects; whem definite chilling 
is produced in Cavendish types, including the Lacatan and 
Giant Governor, it is readily recognised during ripening at 70° F. 
by the assumption of a dull, sooty, ashen colour ; green fruits 
also show a characteristic browning, particularly in the region 
of wounds or abrasions) ; 

(iv) complete loss of banana flavour or the presence of a strange “ cold- 

storage flavour 

(v) “ green-ripeness ” and “ haid-ripeness.” 

LIMITS OF CHILLING 

The following experimental treatments have yielded evidence of 
chilling : 

{a) Gros Michrl, (i) exposure of 14 days at 52° F. ; (ii) exposure of 9 
days at 51° F. ; 

(h) Cavendish, expe)sure of 13 days at 51° F. 

Provided standard fruit is used, chilling can leaelily be avoided by 
paying attention to tiie temperature of the air-blast at tlie delivery side. 
The fact that rapid cooling to 53° F., by delivering air at that, tempe^rature, 
can be practised without danger of cliilling peimits of wastage cemtrol by 
curtailing fungal growth. 

It has been founel that heavy |-full Gros Michel bunches arcs more 
susceptible to chilling eiuring long ocean voyage s than staneiarel f-full, and 
that the Giant Governor and Lacatan varieties are subject to chillirg at 
tepiperatures below 56° to 58° F. Olney has recoreied chilling as occurring 
in Gros Michel bunches (imported into the Uniteei States and therefore 
most probably heavy |-full) held at a temperature of 54 *6° F. 

Young et aL experimenting with the Cavendish variety in Australia 
(Brisbane) obtained the following data on susceptibility to low temperature 
injury. 

(a) Storage at temperatures down to 45° F. for four days did not in 
any my affect the appearance of green bananas. 
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(6) Storage at 50® F. for periods up to four days caused a delay of up 
to one day in the subsequent colouring of the bananas, but apart 
from this there was no appreciable effect on the ripening. 

(c) Storage at 45° F. for two days caused a delay in colouring of about 

one day, but apart from this there was no appreciable effect on 
the ripening of the fruit. 

(d) Storage for four days at 45° F. had no appreciable effect on the 

subsequent ripening of the pulp of the bananas, but it caused a 
considerable delay in the colouring, and the fruit had a definitely 
greenish colour when fully ripe. 

(c) Storage at 33° F. for days, or at 40° F. for 3J days, produced 
a definite change in the appearance of the green bananas. 

(/) Storage at temperatures below 45° F. had a more marked effect 
on the subsequent colour development than storage at 45° F., 
and it also tended to reduce the life of the fruit after ripening. 

The cooling necessary to bring about “ chilling ” appears to vary 
with the temperature conditions under which the fruit is grown, 
winter-gr'^wn fruit being considerably less affected by low tem¬ 
peratures than summer-grown fruit. On the other hand, 
winter-grown fruit is more sensitive to high temperatures in the 
ripening rooms than summer-grown fruit. 

Chilling has usually l)een attributed to exposure to cold conditions 
during transport, but it appeq^rs that a considerable proportion 
of it is due to exposure to low kTOp^jratures on the plantation 
probably before the fruit is cut from the plant. 

Collectively the observations set out in this section indicate that, during 
the overseas transport of fruit, it is not only necessary to apply refrigeration 
at the tropical end but, during winter, it may be necessary to supply heat 
to the holds as the tomperate regions are approached. In modem ships 
provision is made for this contingency. 

THE EFFECT OF QUALITY ON STORAGE AND RIPENING 

The quality of bananas varies considerably according to variety, the 
conditions under which they have been grown, and the procedure adopted 
during storage and ripening. Thus although the Gros Michel is the principal 
variety of commerce, it is not the variety most esteemed by connoisseurs, 
the Cavendish being preferred for its more sugary pulp and the Lacatan 
for its aroma, texture and sweetness. There are also many varieties used 
for local consumption throughout the tropics compared with which the Gros 
Michel is a relatively coarse fruit. 

Within any one variety, such as the Gros Michel or Cavendish, considerable 
variation in quality may also occur. Thus the Cavendish variety as grown 
in the Canary Islands is a relatively small, sugary fruit whereas, under the 
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moist tropical conditions in the Caribbean region, the fruit is much larger 
and, according to general opinion, of poorer flavour. 

The size of tiie fruit grown in any one loc^ality cannot always be taken 
as an indication of quality but in general it may be a(;ce})t(d that laige bur.dies 
of fruit are usually of good quality and kecip bett^ r during storage than Miiall 
bunches ; the appearance on rijK^ning is also better. In Australia it has 
been found that poor quality fruit requires more careful treatment in the 
ripening-rooms than good fruit. It has b<‘en shown, for example, that poor 
fruit is more adversely affi‘cUd by high k‘mperatures than is good material. 
In chilling experiments eonducted in Trinidad indications vere obtained 
that large, vigorous bunches were less susceptible to low temperature injuiy 
than p<x>rer bunches. In Queensland it has been found that (V.veiidisb 
bananas grown on a shale or clay soil dek^riorated much mon* (piickly and 
were generally inferior to fruit grown on good soils of voh^anic origin. 

WASTAGE IN BANANA SHIPMENTS 

Wastage, sometimes very considerable, is a feature of all banana diip- 
ments. From the tiim* of cutting bunches arc subject to tl e inroads of a large 
numlx^r of fungal organisms. Home of these liave already b( < n established 
during development, and remain as latent infections until the fruit is ttiterii'g 
on the final phase of maturation. A large number of the fruit-rotting fungi, 
liowever, gain access through the various cuts and bruisers instparal U from 
rea})ing and transport ojH^rations. These develop slowly during the cold- 
storag(‘ transport ]K»riod and rapidly wlum the fruit is taken to the higher 
temperatures prevailing in ripenirrg rooms. Dela}" in applying refrigeration 
to harvested bunches gnjatly a(!celerates the onset and intensity of wastage. 
Hence the recommendation that the time br^tweiui reajring of bnnclus and 
cooling to 53“ F. be curtailed to tlie minimum. The several aspects of 
disease, attributable to a varied and extensive fungal flora, have been 
classified as follows : main-stalk rot; cushion infections ; finger-stalk rot ; 
and finger diseases. 

In the matter of fungal wastage the Cavendish and Lacatan (Giant Fig) 
varieties are considerably more susceptible than the Gros Michel. A seasonal 
drift may sometimes he observt^d in the incideuice ( f rotting, as in Brazilian 
Cavendish consignments. Other factors, including Hicse of soil and (‘limate, 
also predispose fniit to a greater or less susceptibility to the several pathogens. 
Manorial treatm.mt may also be? important. Thus when the* Cavendish 
variety is grown on poor soils with the help of fe*rtilizers in Trinidad, the 
tendency of bunches to suffer from mcichanical injury and fungal pene^tiaticn 
is greatly accentuated. Cargoes which have been chilled en route show 
increase?d fungal wastage during subsequent ripening. 

TRANSPORT BY LAND 

On arriving at the port of destination, the fruit is discharged by means 
9 ( mechanical conveyors, and is placed in specially constructed fruit or 
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waggons for distribution. Where refrigeration is necessary, as in the 
United States, the waggons are maintained at a temperature of 54^^ F. 
Attention has already been directed to the special conditions of overland 
transport involved in Queensland banana industry. 

RIPENING 

On being discharged from the holds, the bunches, still mostly green ^ 
have next to be ripened. This is done in special riptming-rooms usually at a 
temperature of 66° to 68° F. or less according to the demand for ripe fruit. 
Each bunch is suspended with the lower or distal end uppermost by a rope 
attached to the ceiling. Fruit which is ripe or nearly ripe on Ixjing dischai’ged 
from the holds is retailed immediately. In well-equipped modem ripening- 
rooms the installation includes apparatus for the control of temperature and 
humidity. 

At the time of reaping the storage material in the green banana is almost 
entirely starch, approximately 30 per cent, by weight being present, as against 
only 0*7 to 0*8 of sugars. Ripening is characterised by many changes, 
including the yellowing of the skin, the transformation of all or practically 
all the starch into soluble sugar, the oxidation of tannins, the softening of 
the fniit, the transformation of insoluble pectose (protopectin) into soluble 
pectin, and the production and liberation of various volatile substances 
which give the ripe fruit its charact/cristic aroma and flavour. Later, when 
the fruit is tending towards the over-ripe condition, tln^ skin become 
covered with a dark brown mottling and alcohol begins to accumulate in the 
pulp. At this stage the fruit is usually exj))oited by various fungal pathogens. 
The rate at which these changes take place depends chiefly on the maturity 
of the fruit and the temperature of the ripening-room but other factors are 
also involved. 


Evpening Temperatures ,—Reynolds cites the following temperatures 
for fruit received in the United States of America :— 


56° F. 

58° F. 

62° to 66° 
68° F. 

72° F. 


F. 


holding ripe fruit 
holding green bananas 
normal ripening 
forced or fast ripening 
danger of cooking 

?, to the heavier grades of Gros Michel fruit. 
For standard |-full bunches received in Britain, normal ripening temperatures 
range from 60° to 70° F., according to circumstances, a starting tc^mperature 
of 68° F. being commonly used. 


These values refer, of course 


In Australia, green Cavendish fruit may be stored, during the summer 
months, in ripening-rooms for three days at temperatures of 63° to 58° F. 
provided the atmosphere is quite free from ethylene ; partially ripe, cased 
bananas may be held for three days at 56° to 60° F. during which time 
they colour slowly but remain in good condition for some time after removal, 
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Uncrated fingers or fruit in the bunch should not be cooled below 62^ F. 
During the winter months (average air temperature 50° to 60° F.) green 
bananas may be stored for periods up to seven days outside the rij)ening¬ 
rooms in any dry place, provided no traces of coal-gas are present. 

As a rule, during the earlier stages, a high R.H. (85 per cent.) is maintained 
in the ripening-rooms, but once the fruit is “ sprung,” showing a definite 
yellowing and signs of active ripening, the R.H. is reduced to 70 to 75 per cent, 
to harden the fruit and to curtail the activities of superficial fungi. If the 
humidity is too low, evaporation from the fruit tends to be excessive and 
as a result the peel develops a poor colour and a somewhat withered or 
desiccated appearance. The quality of the ripe fruit may also suffer. During 
the hanlening period at a lower R.H. the temperature may also be reduced. 
Bananas ripened at a liigh temperature—temperatures of 72° to 85° F. are 
sometimes used to force ripening—are of poorer flavour and tend to deteriorate 
rapidly. Where high itmiperatures are used the period of exposure should 
be very brief, 12 hours or less. High relative humidities (above 85 per cent.) 
are also to be avoided, particularly where cased fruit is btung ripened. The 
following table, basted on (Tated fruit (Australian) held in rij)ening rooms 
at 68° F. shows t]ie (effect of high humidity on the U^mperatiire of eased 
bananas. 


AUSTRALIAN CAVENDISH VARIETY (CRATED) 

(AFTER YOUNG. BAGSTER. HICKS AND HUELIN) 


Tempi*.rature 
of room 

Humidity ?o 

Case temperature after 
days 

68°i'. 

80 

760“F. 

68°F. 

85 

77-2°F. 

fi8°F. 

90 

78-5'’F. 


These differences are attributable to the fact that the increased humidity 
causes less transpiration from the fruit with a reduction in the cooling effect 
due to evaporation. 

The Cavendish variety suffers from exposure to high temperatures in 
the ripening-room, yielding an ultra-soft fruit of unpleasant flavour, odour 
and colour (pale greenish yellow) generally descrilnd by the trade as boiled. 
The ripening of this variety in Australia has been made the subject of intensive 
research. For practical purposes the following stages of ripeness have been 
described :— 

(i) hard green; (ii) sprung, i.e., when the fruit still appears hard and 
green but has gained a definite flexibility; (iii) colour shows, i.e., 
when the first tinges of yellow appear; (iv) half colour, i.e., wh^n 
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the green and yellow both appear ; (v) green tip, f.e., when the 
fruit is full yellow except at the extreme lower end ; sometimes 
there is no definite “ green tip ” stage, the fruit colouring evenly 
to yellow : (vi) full colour ; there is sometimes some pc^rsistence of 
green at the flower end, but a fairly definite* “ full colour ’’ stage 
can always be recognizt^d ; (vii) full ripe, i.e,^ clear yellow with 
signs of dark marking (flecking) ; (viii) flecked, t.c., markings 
well developed ; (ix) deteriorating, i.e., when pulp begins to 
soften. 

In general, a temperature of 68 ° F. has been found suitable for the 
ripening of the Cavendish variety as grown under Australian conditions. 
But because of difference in the quality of fruit from different areas, producti( n 
«nder summer and wintt'r conditions, &c., a considerable elaboration c f the 
ripening technique, involving the use of ethylene or unbunit coal gas as an 
accelerant, has l)een found necessary. For a full account the reader is 
referred to the original memoir of Young and his colleagues. 

Accelerated Ripening .—It has Ix^en found that traces of ethylene, one 
of the ingredients of coal-gas, exercise an accelerating action on the ripening 
of various fruits, including the banana. It has also been shown that various 
fruits give off volatile substances, now known to include ethylene. Hence 
arises the action of ripening or ripe fniit in promoting the maturation of 
green fruits in close proximity and the need for eliminating volatiles from 
the atmosphere 9 f storage rooms or holds in which fruit has to be maintained 
in the green condition. When quick rijiening is required, however, ethylene 
or unburnt coal-gas, in very small concentrations, may be used to advantage 
on a commercial scale. Indeed, it has been found impossible to ripen 
Queensland Cavendish varieties .satisfactorily unless traces of accelerating 
substances are present in the atmosphere of ripening-rooms. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Maliboda, 

The Editor, Deraniyagala, 

The Tropical Agriculturist, Ceylon, 

Peradeniya (Hh May, 1937. 

Dear 8ir, 

1 encloH(5 an article which I hope that you may see your way to publish 
in The Tropical Agriculturist. 

The plot Helect<‘d was of average kIojk^ and the soil muther better nor 
worse than is met anywh(‘re in this district : the exj^eriment is justif(d if 
only by proving that there is no need for the soil to deteriorate in the way 
the average chena soil does after one crop. 1 am (H*rt ain that the soil is actually- 
better than wlicn 1 started, and is capable of continuing to grow (Kps if the 
rotation is (fontimied, although in a scientist’s opinion it may be too early 
to say this with any certainty, this is my opini(jn. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Neville Rolfe 

ROTATION OF CHENA CROPS IN THE WET ZONE 

Some three years ago an idea which had b(>en simmering for some time 
l)ecame a possibility, due to the lifting of the depression, and I laid out a chtva 
in three parts. 

The acreage was inUaided to be large enough to sujjport a family, and 
yet not too large for memljcrs of the family to take up work outside when it 
offered. I was uiider no illusion thdt chena cultivation, howcjver intelligently 
worked, can compare in returns with regular employment at estate rates. 

I thought that two acres would W sufficient, but from what I have since 
learned, think that the minimum should be three acres of field. If it w'ere 
for a colony, a further two acres would be required for the house and i)erniancnt 
cultivation. 

This article only deals with the vicissitudes of the chena crops. You, 
who will have noticed hovicthe villager uses the ground, must remark on its 
wastefulness of both top soil and labour. The land has ea(h lime to be felled, 
burned, and fenced. Crops can only be planted after the cultivator has bi rned, 
and not when he wishes. 

To take the cost of fencing alone, if any one of us had to pay labour to 
build such a fence/ it would cost far more than we could possibly hope to get 
back in. one year’s cultivate, and yet the fence is only there for a year or 
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possibly two. I admit that exj)erience has taught me that the cultivators 
are not such fools as they appear to be in building as they do, but this only 
emphasises my point that a permanent fence is a first essential for a rotation. 
Gliricidia makes a good fence, but more is wanted, and 1 suggest a mixture 
of mulberry and gliricidia, with a trench dug later as time permits. 

The preservation of the soil can best be done by platform terraces. The 
criticism will at once be made as to how the “ non-capitalist ” can do this ; 
it must, of course, be a matter of time where labour cannot be paid for, but 
there is no need in the first case to cut large platforms. In fact this is to be 
deprecated as this will bring up too much of the subsoil on which crops will 
not readily grow. I am only entering now upon my third year, but hope 
that at the end of five years 1 shall be able to run a plough over much of the 
land ; 1 have in mind a machine with a wheel embodying plough, harrow, 
and woeder. 

It must be remembered when reading these notes that 1 am a “ full-time ” 
planter, and that I have not been able to devote the time I should like to 
“ the chena,” and that my assistants have not the enthusiasm for the success 
of the experiment that I have. I must record my thanks for all the help 1 
have received from the staff at Peradeniya, and from the Agricultural Instriictor 
at Ruanwclla. 

The crops in the three fields should be (1) grain, (2) legume, (3) a root. 

(1) In the first year was “ hill paddy.’’ We, most of us^ know it as a luxury, 
and my experience is that that is exactly what it is. 

(6) Amu I rule out, as in my opinion this is only an indifferent food and 
a lazy man’s crop, and my expi^riment is not for lazy men. 

{c) Kurakkan. This crop is not at all certain, in fact 1 should say that 
NO grain crop is at all C/crtain in the wet zone. 

I am still experimenting with barley and sorghum, and from what I can 
see these or one of these is going to be a very helpful crop. 

(2) legume. My original crop was a mixture of im-charal (horse-pea), 
iatapiru, and dwarf beans (bought from the Kandy market by the peck); 
interplan ted with these were cucumbers, timhura and other vegetables. The 
record of this crop was not satisfactory, but from my own judgment there 
was sufficient for a family for a year. 

This crop was followed by a grain crop of hill paddy, but this was a faili re ; 
I was away at the time it was harvested but I gather that the failure was 
due to “ fly.” 

(3) The original root crop was manioca, and this was thoroughly satis¬ 
factory ; I was informed that the weight harvested was 22 cwt., but in my 
opinion there was far more than this. This was followed by a crop of peas, 
and again by sweet potatoes, of which ten varieties were given me by ” Pera¬ 
deniya.” These grew well, and although these ten varieties have got mixed, 

- they are going out again in a field cropped with manioca last year, but which 
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has lain fallow for a few months. I do think it important that the land should 
lie fallow for a few months, and this will Ix'st be eifected by having a fourth 
field. 

It is a curious thing that the sweet potato is not appreciated by the villagers 
round here (though they admit that some of the Peradeniya varieties are 
l>etter than what they have grown, but this may again be politeness) ; they 
say “ I would rather have one pound of manioea than 10 lb. of batala ” and 
yet will pay 8 or 10 cents for “ English potatoes.’^ 1 admit that I do not 
understand their prejudice for I frankly prefer a good sweet potato to the 
imported potato. Some of the varieties rank with the King Edward or the 
m(;aly potat oes one gets in the shops in England at the end of the year. 

It must be realised that the land may lie fallow for some months (this I 
did not suffieieiitly appreciate) and that, owing to the seasons, crops do not 
follow ea('h other directly. This is all to the good as the we(‘ds and grasses 
can all be turned into the soil. Arrangements have to be made for a nursery 
for the haiala. The manioea sticks stacked in a (corner of the field appear to 
kcej) green for some time, and are perhaps none the worse for it.* 

T am to try a new pea (thornm)^ but have difficulty in ge*tting the seed. 
Thorimt is new to this side of the country, but perhaps it has all been tried in 
the dim past and found wanting. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning pests ; perhaps no farmer is without 
them, but T think Ceylon must have pride of place. 

Birds arc said to Ik' a mixe^d blessing, and tlu^ ingenious arrangements 
for scaring them are worthy of Heath Robinson, but if you have to pay the 
labour at union rates it is costly, too costly to l>e worth while, to grow grain. 

Pt( 7 , I feel, one should be able to discourage, but never tell me that a pig 
is a fool. 

The momc deer, whom 1 would call a fool, blunders in and does his bit 
(of damage). 

Bandicoots and rats deserve a special 2 )age in the anathema, and lastly 
and perhaps not least is homo sapiens ; some j)eople, otherwise honest, seem 
to look upon chena crops as fair game, in the same way, perhaps, as an apple 
orchard. 

One thing must be kept in mind all the time. Villagers are very prone 
to plant a jH^rmanent crop on their clearings. If this were properly done 
there might hv something to be said for it, but they so often just throw a 
handful of arecanuts out, and the clearing becomes a “ garden ’’ from which 
little or nothing is reaptd, but which is useless for annual crops. 

In my “ ideal small holding ’’ of five acres, the i)ermanent crops are there, 
but my fields are kept as such. 

The experiment is incomplete, my records are admittedly not altogether 
what I should wish, but if this article prompts others with more leisure to 
duplicate the effort on their own lines, benefitting by my mistakes, I believe 
that a step forward in forming a contented peasantry might be achieved. 



THE COCONUT INDUSTRY IN NEW GUINEA 


No. 2 of Volume 2 of “The New Guinea Agricultural Gazette,” October, 
1936, consists of “A Survey of the Coconut Industry in the Mandated Terri¬ 
tory of New Guinea” by H. E. I*. Dwyer, Economic Botanist. The seventy- 
two pages of this survey contain much of interest to Ceylon producers and we 
therefore publish below an abstract by Dr. K. Child, Director of Research, 
Coconut Research Scheme, Ceylon, of some of the topics discussed, with 
comments between brackets. 


C OPRA is the most important agricultural export of New Guinea, and 
indeed, until gold production developed in recent j’^ears, it was out¬ 
standingly the principal product of the territory. The annual expculs 
of copra exceed 60,000 tons, an increase of about 60 per cent, since 1924. 
This represents some 40 per cent, of the total exports of the British South 
Sea Islands, Fiji and the Solomon Islands ranking respectively as the second 
and third largest exporters in this zone. The South Sea Islands in 1929 
supplied 42 per cent, of the total imports iAto the United Kingdcm, and 50 
per cent, of the imports from British Empire sources. 

ACREAGE OF COCONUTS IN NEW GUINEA 

The bulk of the world production of coconuts is in the hands of small 
holders ; this is not, however, true of New Guinea, where the larger European 
owned estates form the bulk of the planted areas. In 1914, the total planted 
area was estimated at 76,847 acres (23,572 acres in bearing); by December, 
1918, this had increased to 133,960 (44,169 acres in bearing) and in 1935 the 
estimate was 218,779 acres (170,825 acres in bearing). The average yield 
in copra per bearing acre, from planters’ returns and from export figures, 
appear to bo about 1937 lb. (a little over 3J candies), which compares very 
favourably with most of the best Ceylon estates. 

The coconut areas in New Guinea are largely confined to the sea-coast, 
mostly on loose soils derived from coral rock. The soils next in,importance 
to coral are tiose of volcanic origin. 

Land is stated to be cheap and there are still plenty of available areas 
suitable for eoepauts. The indications being that copra will stabilise at paying 
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prices, and the future of copra being at least as certain as that of other oil¬ 
seeds, some extension of planting may be expected. 

NATIVE COCONUT CULTIVATION AND COPRA PRODUCTION 

Coconuts enter largely into the internal economy of the Island as an 
article of trade and barter and foim a large part of the staple diet. Coconuts 
from small holdings are often cured on the large plantations and the copra is 
sold as plantation coj)ra. It is not possible to say at present what proportion 
of the copra exported is of such origin, and statistics are lacking of the nati\e 
acreage ; 25,(K>0 acres is the rough estimate given. Further survey is being 
made to obtain statistics and an article on the subject is promised for a later 
date. 

HISTORY OF THE COCONUT INDUSTRY IN NEW GUINEA 

The history of the development of the copra industry is traced from the 
l)eginning of German colonization to the present time. In 1883 a plantation 
was laid out at Ralun, on Blaiu^he Bay, and the first plantation on the main 
land was commenced at Finschhafen in 1885. 

The total capitalisation of the plantation copra industry is estimated 
at £5,(KK),0(K). 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EXPORTS OF COPRA 

A table is given of exports, reproduced here, for different years 1884-1935. 
It will bt^ apparent that there was a steady increase up to 1927-28 more or 
less ])arallel with the increase of acreage in bearing. Since then exports have 
been round about GO,000 tons annually and show a slight decline, although 
more acreage must still bc^ coming into bearing. Unfavourable climatic con¬ 
ditions are said tn have contributed to this slight decline. More important 
has been the necessity for economy during the slump and the consequent 
reduction of cultivation ; in many areas there is decided evidence of soil 
cxliaustion. It is also suggested that the older planted areas are beyond their 
stage of maximum production and their output consequently decreasing. [Since 
the bearing acreage in 1914 was estimated at 23,572 acres and now at 170,825 
acres, this cannot be yet as serious a problem as it is in Ceylon, where many 
estates first planted in the ISGO’s to the ISSO’s have done little replanting. 

To make a further comparison, Ceylon’s exports in 1936 amounted to only 
73% of the 1927-1936 average, and w^hilst drought conditions in 1934 con¬ 
tributed to this, the most important factors are the cessation or reduction of 
cultivation and manuring during the slump, and (he decline of old areas]|. 
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Year 

Exports 

Tons 

Value 

Exports 

£ 

Average 
price per 
ton f.o.b. 

£ s d 

Percentage 
value over 
Total 
Exports 

1884 

1,300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1898 

2,500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

4,4(H> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1909 

8,518 

106,326 

12 

9 

6 

— 

1910 

9,099 

148,758 

16 

7 

0 

— 

1911 

9,397 

163,090 

17 

6 

11 

— 

1912 

11,428 

198,338 

17 

7 

1 

— 

1913 

14,299 

302,186 

21 

11 

8 

— 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915-16 

11,062 

161,119 

14 

11 

3 

— 

1916-17 

18,582 

267,277 

14 

7 

8 

— 

1917-18 

19,708 

369,837 

18 

15 

4 

91 

1918-19 

14,886 

244,314 

16 

8 

3 

90 

1919-20 

22,708 

745,057 

32 

16 

3 

88 

1920-21 

23,735 

644,045 

27 

0 

2 

96 

1921-22 

25,894 

474,110 

18 

6 

2 

95 

1922-23 

34,648 

619,715 

18 

19 

8 

98 

1923-24 

34,974 

686,519 

19 

12 

2 

98 

1924-25 

39,151 

815,938 

20 

19 

10 

95 

1925-26 

45,806 

1,016,930 

22 

3 

6 

92 

1926-27 

47,613 

849,852 

18 

4 

0 

79 

1927-28 

65,285 

1,176,040 

18 

2 

6 

80 

1928-29 

60,435 

933,769 

15 

9 

0 

81 

1929-30 

63,832 

864,358 

13 

10 

0 

87 

1930-31 

62,303 

716,543 

11 

10 

0 

78 

1931-32 

59,452 

618,298 

10 

8 

0 

56 

1932-33 

59,040 

543,906 

9 

4 

3 

34 

1933-34 

62,270 

283,329 

4 

11 

0 

16 

1934-35 

56,251 

361,413 

6 

8 

6 

15 


DESICCATED COCONUT PRODUCTION 

The production of desiccated coconut is now a small but established 
industry in New Guinea, providing the bulk of the requirements of the Aus¬ 
tralian market. Any great extension of the annual production, which has 
increased from 26 tons in 1928-29 to 1,611 tons in 1934-35, cannot be antici¬ 
pated unless payable markets other than Australia are available. 

OIL MILLING 

It is suggested that oil milling might be started in New Guinea, with 
|K>ssible markets in Canada, Australia and the East, 
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QUALITY OF NEW GUINEA COPRA 

South Sea Island copra is recognized in the trade as bt^ing inferior in 
comparison with that of other countries. This until 1929 included New 
Guinea copra. The Habaul plantation grade now, however, receives a premium. 

A great diversity of <?opra driers is used leading to great variation in 
the type of copra produced. Many are of the hot air type, with natural draught. 
The Ceylon type of drier is employed on some plantations and its use may 
spread, as it has Ixien recommended by the Department of Agriculture, who 
also state that there is a definite need for some form of standardi 7 ation of 
the product, a standard drier being evolved, cheap to erect and maintain 
and <;apable of yielding a su}>erior copra. 

It is pointed out that owing to the length of the sea voyage*, to England, 
South Sea copra is liable to morc^ deterioration and its initial preparation 
must therefore bc^ good. 


COPRA INSPECTION 

New Guinea copra is .submitted to a compulsory in.spcction Ijcdbre export 
which is statKl to be more stringent than that carried out in any other part 
of the W’orld. Th(‘ recognised grades for the London marked are ' Hot Air 
dried,” ‘‘Plantation Sun dried," and “Common or Smoke dried." A fourth 
grade "‘Trade Copra" goes to Marseilles in considerable quantities. Ihe 
comparative London ])rices in May, 1930 were :— 

Hot Air .. .. .. .. £13-15-0 

Sun dried .. .. .. .. £13- 0-0 

Smoke .. .. .. .. £12-12-0 

Further ref(?renc<^ is made below to other legislation in New Guinea affect¬ 
ing coconut products. Attention is here drawn to the fact that the premium 
now obtained owr South Sea cojira is largely attributed to the effect of the 
compulsory insjKMdion. There has also been an in(‘rease in the proportion 
of Hot Air dried produce* as the following table shows:— 



Hot Air 

Sun PI til. 

Sun Trade 

Smoke 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1931-32 

41) 

11 

4 

38 

1935 

75 

8 

4 

13 


COST OF PRODUCTION 

In 1922-4 the cost of production per ton of c(»pra was estimated at £9. 
Recent estimates are quoted from £7-KM) to £8-0-0, though it is ^stated by 
planters that the cost should not exceed £5 per ton delivtred at Rabaul. and 
figures as low as £3, £3-10-0 were recorded for seme plantations (net including 
freight to Rabaul). 




[£5 jH^r ton is approximately equivalent to Rs. 18*75 per candy, which 
is not far from the average cost of production on Company estates in Ceylon. 
Cases of estates in the North-Western Province of Ceylon producing at Rs. 10*00 
per candy or even less are known]. 

LEGISLATION 

The Copra Inspection Ordinance of 1928 has already been referred to. 
Other legislation affecting coconut products includes the “ Plantation Diseases 
and Pests Ordinance 1934,’* which provides regulations for inspection of plants, 
the prevention of the spread of fungus and insect pests, etc. and “ The (Cisterns 
Tariff Ordinance 1933-36,” under which coconut jiroducts ]>ay excise duty 
according to a sliding scale based on the market price. In 1934 New Guinea 
copra under this scale was practically free from export duly. 

An interesting point is that under the last ordinance the use of second 
hand copra bags is prohibiUd. 

Native Labour Ordinances and Regulations also affect the industry in 
all matters pertaining to labour. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH 

Tile article concludes with by expressing the need for an orgaiiizi d schenu* 
of res<iar(5h dealing with copra and coconuts in the Territory, sucli work to 
include (diemical investigation of soils, the growing palm ar.d the copra ])ro- 
duced, as well as plant breeding, cultural and manurial trials. There is also 
need for more information on fungus aiid insect pests, whilst marketing 
problems demand attention, 

[It is a source of some satisfaction to know that active investigations 
on all of theses subjects is going on in Ceylon, where the Research Scheme is 
well established]. 
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AWARD OF THE MAYNARD GANGA RAM 

PRIZE 


I N 1025 tho late Sir Ganga Ham, Kt-., M.V.O.. R.B., Lahore, with 

that gonerosity for wliioh ho was so well known, handed over to tho Punjab 
Govornrnont a sum of lbs. 25,(KH) for tho endowmc'nt of a prize of tho 
valiK* of J^s. 3,(KM) to bo oallod tho Maynaid Ganga Rani Prizo ard to ])o 
awarded ovory throo years, for a discovery, or an invention, or a now practicaJ 
method which will t(‘nd to iiicroase agricultural prcduction in the* Punjab on 
a paying basis. The com^Kdition is open to all throughout tho world. Govern¬ 
ment servants an* also eligible to compete for it. 

Tho first award which was duo in 1929 was made in 1931 to Dr. Barber, 
late ImpcTiai Sugar Expe^rt, for his fundamental discoveri(*s which resulted 
in tile production of Coimbatore Sugar-cane. During tho last five years no 
further awards havt^ boon made owing to lack of suitable entries concerning 
whic'h suffici(‘nt information was available. The 1932 award has now been 
made liy th(‘ Managing Body to Mr. T. A. Miller Brownlie, late Agricultural 
Engineer to Govenunent, Punjab, for his invention of a slip strainer suitable 
for water augmentation supplies deriv<‘d from boros sunk in open w^ells. This 
strainer lias tlu^ luirtieular merit that it is not affected by alkaline sub-soil 
w^ater—a defect from w’hich many of the earlier metal strainers suffer. Ihe 
new strainer is also cheaper than the former types in use. It has been tested 
now for 8t*veral years in a large* nvml)er of wells and has given excellent r(*suJts. 
By its use owners of well irrigated lands can increase the output of water from 
th(ur wells. Consequently they can grow a larger area of crops on wells so 
equipped and a great<*r range of better paying crops. 

Meantime the 193.5 award fi ll due. The Managing Body has awanied 
it to R. S. L. Jai Chand Luthra, T.A.S., Professor of Botany, Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural (ViMegc, Lyallpiir, for his new method of treating wheat seed in order 
to free it from a fungal disease cal ltd Loose Smut. This disease is ]>resent 
in most parts of the province ard causes (tonsiderable loss to cultivators. Tlie 
old method of treatment involved the use of a thermometer and required skill 
and accuracy in raising water to a temperature which was sufficie nt to kill the 
spores of the disease inside the wheat grain and yet not damage the germinating 
power of the grain. Consequently, the method was unsafe in the hands of 
unskilled and illiterate pe^ople. By R» S. L. Jai Chand Luthra’s methed 
the use of a thermometer is rendered unnecessary. The wheat seed to he 
treated is merely soaked in water at oniinary tempe^rature for four hours 
4uring the morning of a day in summer. Thereafter the soaked grain is spread 
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in the sunshine tiJI it is thoroughly dried. Experience lias shown that this 
treatment is effective in controlling the disc^ase without damaging the germi¬ 
nating power of the seed. It (ran be (tarried out safely by any illiterate worker. 

Entries for the next award should reach the Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab, Lahore, on or before the 31st December, 1938. 


BULLETINS 


The following Bulletins have been recently puldishtd by the Department 
of Agriculture, and are availabh* at 25 cents per copy from the l*ropaganda 
Office, Peradeniya :— 

No. 89.—Soil Erosion 

No. 90.—The cultivation of fruits in Ceylon, with (‘ultural details. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Peradeniya, May 15th, 1937. 
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REVIEWS 


A Handbook of Statistlos for use In Plant Brooding and Agricultural Problems.— 

By F. J. F. Shaw, (M.E., D.Sc., A.R.O.S., F.L.S. Publislur^ by the Imporial 
Council of Agricultural KcHearch, Delhi, India. Rs. 4-(). 


T he increasing use of statistical methods in agricultural research during 
recent yc^ars has created a need for some kind of texibook, something 
not cpiite so coldly analytical as the textbook of statistics (from which 
however it must d<‘rive its suV)stance) but with a semblance of life drawn from 
the agriculture that it s(*eks to help. 

A number of such books has appeared recently, among them one which 
may be said to be of local at)plication, for a problem seems to be more easy 
of understanding whon it is expressed in terms with which we are familiar. 
Th(' late Dr. Shaw', whoso sudden death last year has robbed India of one of 
her foremost research workers, had compiled a handbook of statistical methods, 
based on part of a (^ourst^ in })lant breeding given at Pusa. The course W'as 
for post-graduate students, and tlu^ book assumes a corresponding standard 
of knowledge in it§i readers ; by w^hich statement, we mean that it “ is not 
intended as a treatise in mathematical statistics” (author’s preface), and will 
l>e of little use to the student who has no knowledge of the subject. It does 
bring together, howev(^r, those developments in statistical analysis that are of 
use to the agricultural worker. It gives a full list of the various ways in which 
field trials may be arranged (including even the chessboard method, which 
is surely little used now) with appropriate examples of each ; it touches lightly, 
perhaps too lightly, on complex and serial experiments, and it ends with a 
chapter on the use of co-variance for the correction of soil heterogeneity. 
It gives a full bibliography, and gives it chapter by chapter, so that difficult 
points may be elucidated as the reading proceeds. 

It is almost inevitable that in a book so full of figures, there should Ix' 
some errors ; they are very few, however, and will no doubt be corrected. 
It is not quite clear why, in the experiment recorded on pp. 99-106, the experi¬ 
mental area should be bordered at either end by a plot of the variety 0; if 
any particular variety is to be used, would it not Ixjst bo A, which is Ixung 
used as a control ? 

For a book so informative, the price is very low, and should ensure the 
yiride distribution that the work deserves.—»I. C. Haigh, 
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EFFICIENT PRODUCTION OF CACAO*^ 


I. The Caeao InilMStry of Trinliloii, Some Eoonomio AspoeU, Sorioo II —A 

FinancdaJ Survey of EHtates during the Seven Years 1923-24 to 1929-30. Pp. 
3()-h2 Appendices-f 9 Tables-f 2 Map84-43 Figs. (Reprinted from Tropical 
Agriculture,'' Vols. XIII, 11 and 12 and XIV, 1-5).—Price 3 (/0, post free. 

II. The Caoao Induotry of Trinidad, Soma Eoonomio Aapoeto, Sorioo III.— 

An Examination of the Effects of Soil Types and Age on Yield. Pp. 50-f 4 
Appendices 4-25 Maps+ 40 Figs. Series 1\’. Recommendations for Improving 
the Efficiency of Estatf^s. Pp, 22+2 Apptmdices.—Price 4s. CW., post free. 


T he researches of Mr, 0. Y. Shephaid, Carnegie Professor of Economics 
at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, into the econrmic aspects 
of the Trinidad cacao industry are now available in the foim of two 
publications which should make a wide appeal to those interested in this 
plantation crop. In the first of these publicatic ns the recoids of a large numlM^r 
of estates are submitted and have been examined with the object of ascertain¬ 
ing the profitable and unprofitable factors associated with cacao prcduction. 
It not only includes a careful analysis of every item of expenditure incurred 
on estates but also draws striking comparisons Ix^tween the figures obtairurl 
on some of the “ best ” and worstestates in Trinidad. From tlu st' data 
a planter or owner of cacao projHjrties should lx? in a position to judg(‘ wludher 
his results compare favourably or not wdth thost^ of others. Generally speaking, 
the most profitable estates obtained high yields, spent less than the average 
on cultivation, were about 300 acres in size, consist of youthful fields, purchased 
no manures and in most cases specialised almost entirely on the prcduction 
of cacao. Professor Shephard, however, reveals the weakness of the orthodox 
e(!onomic survey by pointing out that the relationship between some of these 
factors and costs of production is not that of cause and effect, and the anal} S(»s 
are therefore dangerous bases for recommendations. He proceeds therefore 
in the second publication to develop a comprehensive technique of his own 
in which the findings of scientific sjiecialists, the exjH^runces of individual 
planters and the results of orthodox economic analyses are integrated so that 
the fundamental causes of profit and loss in the cacao ird\istry are seen 
in true economic perspective. By this new method of approach the author 
renders a signal service to producers of cacao, whether situatc^d in the West 
Indies or West Africa and makes an important contribution to metheds of 
agricultural economic research. The technique is applicable, with suitable 
modifications, to many other tropical products. In the concluding portions 
of tJiis second publication recommendations are made for improving the 
efficiency of caeao estates and much useful information is given on the more 
modem aspects of cacao production. 

Both publi'nations may be obtained on application to the Editor, “ Tropical 
Agriculture/' IiAperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED MAY, 1937 


Province, Ac. 

Disease 

No. of 
Cases up 
to date 
since 

Jan. xst, 

1937 

Fresh 

Cases 

Reco¬ 

veries 

«n 

S 

Bal¬ 

ance 

lil 

No. 

Shot 

Wee tern 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-inouili disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

lii 

’7 

41 

I 

60 


45 

7 

Colombo 

Municipality 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

Trypanosomiasis 

Black quarter 

491 

10 

10 

1* 

1 

ei 

3 

i 

460 

’7 

10 

10 

1 

1 

24 


Cattle Quarantine 
Station 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

i 

23 

7 

i 

23 



Central 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Piroplasmosis 

68 

i 

170 


67 

i 

1 

•• 

- 

Southern 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

170 

1 

118 


52 


Northern 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth diseeise 
Anthrax 

]4i4 

321 

991 

37 

386 

•• 

Eastern 

Rinderpest 1 

Foot-and-mouth disocme 
Anthrax 



ei 

1 



North-Western 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Rabies 

Piroplasmosis 


i 

0 

■ 

H 

1 

2 

North-Central 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

60 

B 


1 

25 


Uva 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Rabies 

131 

*3 

1 



1 

*3 

Sabaragarauwa 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

Piroplasmosis 

Rabies 

109 

4 

2 

109 

‘2 

3 

1 

160 

*2 


* Detected at Sklaughtcr house.* 


Department of Agriculture, M. WIJ AY ANA Y AKA, 

reradexdiya, IBih Juno, 1937 for Deputy Director of Agriculture (Animal Hue- 

batidry) & Government Veterinary Surgeon 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT-MAY, 1937 



TEMPBRATURB 

HUMIDITY 


Station 

a 

c 3 

« s 

4- .a 
'S M 

Dif¬ 

ference 

Mean 

Minimum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

IK 


mount 0 
Cloud 


from 

from 



to 

5? 

Average* 

Average 



< 


0 

0 

0 

o 

% 

0/ 


Colombo 


+ 0-? 

77-3 

+ 0-2 

78 

91 

8*0 

Puttalam 

88*6 

+ 0-ii 

79-0 

+ 0*8 

75 

89 

5*2 

Mannar 

90* J 

t 0-3 

82*4 

+ 2 1 

72 

79 

3-9 

Jaifna 

88-2 

4 0 - 5 

82-7 

+ 1-6 

78 

83 

61 

Trinoomalee 

93*5 

4*2*4 

79*2 

f 0-9 

00 

78 

4*6 

Batticaloa 

JO-l 

+ 01 

78*0 

+ 0*6 

70 

89 

3*7 

Hambantota 

88*4 

+ 2*4 

78-0 

+ 1-2 

78 

89 

4*2 

Galle 

85 0 

40* 5 

78-0 

+ (»-7 

82 

86 

6*5 

Ratnapura 

86*8 

1*4 

74*5 

Oil 

80 

95 

7*1 

Anuradhapura . . 

92*8 

4-3*1 

76*5 

+ 0-5 

68 

93 

5*8 

Kiininogala 

89-2 

4-0*( 

75*7 

+ 0-3 

74 

91 

6*4 

Kandy 

87*,3 

+ 1*2 

71*0 

+ ()• 2 

70 

92 

5*4 

Badulla 

86',^] 

+ 1*7 

66*6 

+ 0-2 

66 

92 

4*2 

Diyatalawa 

76-8 

- i*r 

62*1 

+ 0-2 

70 

86 

4*8 

Hakgala 

74*4 

4 2*1 

58*5 

+ 1-3 

74 

I 86 

4*3 

Nuwara Kliya .. 

71*0 

+ 1*0 

53*9 

+ 10 

77 

i 94 

8*1 


BAIHVAXX 


(3 

a 

0 

a 

No.oi 

Rainy 

Days 

Difierence 

from 

Average 

Ins, 


Ins. 

18-63 

26 

+ 3-66 

0-93 

6 

- 2*81 

0 

0 

- 1-90 

0 1 

0 

- 1*65 

1-16 

3 

- 2 -29 

2*03 

4 

+ 014 

1*98 

12 

- 1*45 

18*92 

24 

+ 6*45 

31*89 

25 

+ 11-82 

0*07 

3 

- 3-06 

8*78 

13 

+ 2-10 

4*06 

15 

- 1-93 

3*13 

10 

- 1-55 

3*44 

8 

- 2-42 

2*71 

13 

- .’5-25 

4*40 

19 

- 2-48 


Tho rainfall of May whh ^yonorally above normal in tho 8onth*wofit of Ceylon, and 
below normal elsewhere. Excess was most marked in the low-country districts to the 
south-west of thf^ main mountain masses. 'I'he greatest excess rc^portod w^as 33*17 inclus, 
at Marainbokande Est ate, and excesses of more than 20 inchc'.s were also reported from 
Yatiyantottt, Hanwella Estate, Labugama, Kuwaiiwcdla, Carney, Digalla. Jn the 
tlufTna Peninsula and the tiorth-w^est of Ceylon, must stations reported no rain chiriiig 
May, while in other districts north of tho Puttalam-Batticaloa line, very few stations 
reported monthly tcitals of as much as 2 inches. 


There vvt3re 118 daily falls of at least o incdujs reported during the month. Of these 
more than half w/cre on the 26th. Nearly all the remainder were on the ,5th, 26th or 
during th(' four days 14th-17th. The highest fall reportcid from the stations reporting 
rt'gularly to the Obser\'atory was 14*75 incdies at Mughalkande (Vincit Estate), on thc:* 
26th, but a fall of 23 inches was reported cis having fallen not far from Maliboda E,stale. 
Falls over 10 inches wt?re also reported from Ainbepussa, Carney, Dabar, Marainbekanda, 
Pinde.niyu, Yatiyantota, Rnwanw'ella, Kitulgala, Kokkawuta, Etnawaia, Kanangama, 
Porarnadela, Ingoya and V^incit, neaily all on the 26tb. 


For tlio first week of May there was rain, generally moderate, and mainly confined 
to the 8out,h-wc3st of Ceylon. The rain was fairly hc^avy, however, on the 4th and fith, 
particularly on the latter day. From the 7th to tho 13th practically no rain was reported 
anywhere. The rain then increased, but was still mainly confined to the south-west of 
Ceylon. About the 10th the rain fell off, but increased again on the 2l8t. There was 
heavy rain in tho south-west of the Island on tho 25th, and further exceptionally hca^y 
widespread rain in that part- of the Island on the 26th, the latter rain being mainly 
responsible for a major flood in the Kelani Ganga, wliich reached its peak on the 29th- 
30th. The intensity of the rain then decreased, but it was still moderately heavy till 
just before the end of the month. 

The barometric gradient remained consistently south-westerly during the month, 
and winds wore generally westerly, while wind-strength was above normal. The mean 
barometric pressure w’as above normal at nearly all stations, but the mean gradient 
showed no appreciable deviation from the normal. Temperatures were generally 
above normal. Humidities showed, in geaeral, no marked deviations from normal, while 
cloud was, on tho whole, below no£mal,*particj 4 l£tfly up-country. 

H. JAMESON, 

S upc»ri ntendenfc. Observatory. 
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July, 1937 

EDITORIAL 

THE FRUIT COMMITTEE 


T HR article on the storage and transport of tropical fruits 
and vegetables by Dr. (' W VVardlaw of the Low Tem¬ 
perature Research Station. Trinidad, reproduced in this 
number from the Journal of the Imperial (’ollege of Tropical 
Agriculture is of special interest to (V'^ylon at this moment when 
a Committee appointed by His Excellency the Governor is study¬ 
ing the position and prospects of the local fruit growing industry. 
In spite of the advice which the wise men who make speeches 
at school prize-givings and on other similar occasions give to 
young men to go back to the land, presumably to increase 
prodtiction, so far as perishable commodities are concerned the 
malady from which the market suffers is not starvation but 
surfeit. One is bound to return from a drive along some of the 
main roads, or visits to a few bazaars, with the conviction that 
during the cropping season there is a surplus of supply over 
demand in such articles as mangoes, pine-apples, oranges and 
mangosteens. The same observation applies, not during any 
season but throughout the year, to the more important indi¬ 
genous types of vegetables. Therefore, before we invite young 
men to go back to the land we must find new oxitlets for increased 
prodtiction. These outlets have to be found not in increased 
local consumption in the firessh condition during the season, 
but in export and in the extension of the period of local con- 
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Tropical fruits are notoriously liable to early decay and 
their efficient storage and transport require scientific study 
and a high standard of skill gained from long experience. 
Dr. Wardlaw attempts “ to bring together an account of the 
storage and transport of a number of fruits and vegetables 
indigenous to, or capable of being grown in the tropics.” The 
information which he gives will be of the greatest interest to 
the Fruit Committee. But commercial undertakings cannot 
be based on this information without further trial and exj)eri- 
ment. Of the varieties of fruit which admit of expansion in 
Ceylon so as to meet a foreign demand, Dr. Wardlaw refers 
only to bananas and avocado pears. The applicability of 
similar methods to the pine-apple, mango, mangosteen, papaw, 
etc., has to be investigated and local men must be given experi¬ 
ence in these methods. 

There will still remain the problem of the exploitation of 
this knowledge and experience when they are gained. Capital 
and enterprise must be available to explore markets, to secure 
shipping facilities, to establish collecting, cooling, and packing 
stations, to stimulate production by financial assistance in the 
early stages, if necessary, and to do all these things with the 
certainty of financial loss in the first few years, and with the 
uncertain prospect of eventual financial gain. Past experience 
does not justify the expectation that the nece.ssary private 
capital and enterprise will be forthcoming from the unofficial 
public. It may become necessary for the State to assxime the 
responsibility. 

The Committee is called upon to examine and supply 
solutions to all these problems. Whatever its decision may be 
it is hoped that its recommendations will lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a large fruit growing industry, or, if that is impossible, 
the final acceptance of the conclusion that Ceylon cannot 
undertake fruit growing on a large scale. 
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THE SEED TREATMENT OF GINGER 


MALCOLM PARK, A.R.C.S.. 

MyvohoaisT 


S EED ginger, which was being stored at the Experiment 
Station, Peradeniya, early in 1934, was rejmrted by the 
Manager to have become superficially infected by Sclero- 
tium. rolf.ni Sa<'c. during damp weather. On examination 
it was seen that the infection was fairly extensive and the 
ginger was sorted. The apparently clean ginger obtained was 
reserved for agricultural ex|)eriments, the very severely 
affected ginger was di.s<arded and the third lot, consisting of 
ginger which was superficially infected by Schrotium rolfsii 
but otherwise apparently sound, was xised in the experiment 
described belov'. 'I’he ginger was what is known locally as 
Nugegoda ginger, which is probably a degenerate strain of 
Cochin ginger. 

The seed treatment of potatoes to control the disease 
caused by Rhizoctonia sohni is practised in temperate countries 
and an experiment was designed to determine if seed treatment 
of ginger would, under (^(^ylon conditions, reduce the infection 
of the ginger by Sclerotium rolfsii. 

METHODS 

Just over 1 cwt. of seed ginger was available for experiment. 
This was divided into three lots. The first lot was treated 
soon after the ginger had been sorted on 31st January, 1934, 
the second lot was treated on 4th April, shortly before planting, 
and the third was left untreated as a control. Treatment 
consisted of soaking the seed ginger in a 1; 1,200 solution of 
corrosive sublimate for IJ hours, in the manner described 
by Mason (1928, p, 499). One and one-third ounces of corro¬ 
sive sublimate were dissolved in 10 gallons water in a tar barrel; 
the inside of the barrel was coated with tar and so was not 



affected by the solution. The ginger was immersed in this 
solution. At the end of IJ hours it was removed and dried 
in the open. After drying, it was again bulked. 

On 7th April the ginger was planted. The lay-out of the 
area was in the form of a double latin square of 3x6 plots. 
Each plot was 20 feet by 18 feet and the plots were separated 
by shallow drains 2 feet wide. The seed pieces used for 
planting were smaller than usual owing to the amount avail¬ 
able and each piece was approximately 2 inches long. The 
weight of seed ginger used in each plot was 6| lb., about one- 
half the usual seed-rate. The ginger was planted at distances 
in and between the rows of 18 in., giving 13 rows of 12 plants 
in each plot. All plots were mulched with paddy straw. 

Counts of the numbers of plants growing in the different 
plots were made on 10th July and .31st .Tuly. Details of these 
counts are recorded in table 1. 


TABLE I 

FfELO RECORDS 


Treatment 

Replication 

No. 

No. of plants observed to be 
growing on 


10.7..34 

31.7.34 


1 

70 

111 


2 

87 

118 

A 

3 

68 

118 


4 

63 

106 

(treated early) 

5 

53 

112 


6 

85 

121 


Total 

435 

686 


1 

105 

126 

B 

2 

95 

128 


3 

67 

109 

(treated late) 

4 

85 



5 

71 

111 


6 

75 

127 


Total 

498 

728 


1 



C 

2 


67 

(Control 

3 


89 

untreated) 

4 

32 

54 


5 

47 , 

90 


6 

^40 . I 

110 


Total 

:„245 
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The growth of the ginger at and subsequent to this stage was 
affected considerably by the shortage of rain. Rainfall up 
to April 1934, was approximately normal but subsequently 
there was a marked shortage until October, 1934. In table 2 
are given the monthly rainfall figures for the year 1934, together 
with the offsets from the averages for 12 years. These figures 
are taken from the official records (Jameson, 1935). 


TABLE II 


Month 

Rainfall for 
1934 
Inches 

Offset from 
average for 12 years 
1 nehes 

April 

7-72 

+ 0-5 

May 

4-84 

-1-7 

JUIK! 

8-95 

-2-9 

July 

3-93 

-5-2 

August 

1 • 80 

-4-7 

September 

0-73 

-(>•8 

October 

12-19 

-0-2 

November 

()-42 

-5-7 


The continued shortage of water resulted in the failure 
of the ginger crop not only in this experiment but also in 
manurial and s])acing trials which were being conducted in the 
same area. The result was that the total crop of ginger har¬ 
vested was considerably less than the amount sown and no 
attempt could therefore be made to compute the effect of 
treatment on yield in this experiment. The adverse weather 
conditions caused crop-failures throughout Ceylon which resulted 
in wddespread distress. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

In spite of the absence of any data on the effect of the 
seed treatment on yield, it is felt that the figures obtained 
from the observation of the emergence of plants in the different 
plots are so striking as to merit publication. In tables 3 and 
4, statistical analyses are given of the records of the numbers 
of plants observed on 10th and 31 st July respectively. 
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TABLE III 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

OF RECORD OF PLANT NUMBERS MADE ON 10.7.34. 


Duo to 

Sum of 
squares 

V"ar^anc(^ F 

One per cent, 
point 

Blocks 

1 320-88 

320-88 

-- 

Rows 

.. 4 247-50 

01-89 


Columns 

.. 4 984-89 

237-22 

— 

Treatments 

.. 2 5782-11 

2891-00 15-90 10-92 

Error 

6 1087-00 

181-17 

— 

Total 

.. 17 8380-44 

— 

— 


Standai'd Deviation 

-13-40 



(V)elfi(‘ient of V'ariability - 20-58" ', 


Mean numbers of jilants ])er plot 

S.E. of mean 

Significant 

A B 

fi General mean 

of 0 plots 

Difl’ereiua^ 

72-5 83-0 

40-8 05-4 

5-495 

17-33 


TABLE IV 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


OF RECORD OF PLANT NUMBERS MADE ON 31.7.34. 


DiU‘ to 

1) K 

squares 

Variance F 

(.)ju‘ ])er ecmt. 
])()int 

Blocks 

1 50-89 

. .50-89 — 

— 

Rows 

4 929-78 

232-44 

— 

(^olumns 

4 049-78 

102-44 


Treatments 

2 0388-00 

3194-00 15-71 10-92 

Error 

0 1219-55 

203-20 


I’otal 

.. 17 9244-00 

--- 

-- 


Standard Deviation 

=-14-20 



Coefficient of Variability == 13-02 


Mean numbers of plants per plot 
ABC Ceneral mean 

S. E. of mean 
of 0 plots 

Significiant 

Difference 

114-3 121-3 78-3 104-7 

5-82 

18-12 


In each of these it w ill be seen that the value of F (Snedecor, 1934) 
greatly exceeds the one per cent, point, which indicates that 
the effect of treatment is highly significant. The differences bet¬ 
ween the mean numbers of plants recorded at each observation 
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indicate that the treatment of seed ginger with corrosive subli¬ 
mate had a marked beneficial effect on the development of the 
young plants when compared with the untreated plants. 

I’he differences between the emergence of plants grown 
from seed treated early and treated just before planting were 
slight and were not significant. 

SUMMARY 

Seed ginger which was superficially infected with Sde- 
rotium rolfwi was divided into three lots. The first lot was 
treated by immersion in a 1 : 1,200 aqueous solution of corrosive 
sublimate for 1| hours two months before planting. The 
second lot was similarly treated three days before planting. 
The third lot was untreated and served as a control. 

The ginger was planted in a double latin square of 3x6 
plots. Judging by the number of plants which developed, 
the treatment with corrosive sublimate had a marked beneficial 
effect. There was no significant difference between the effects 
of early and late treatment. 

Subsequent weather conditions resulted in a faihire of 
this and all other crops grown in the vicinity so that it was 
not possible to determine the effect of treatment on yield. 
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MANURIAL TRIALS WITH COTTON IN 
CEYLON-I 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph.D. (Lond.), Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

AdHlCULrVHAL CHKMItiT 


C OTTON is grown in (ieylon almost sok-ly as a peasant 
crop and on a sy.stem of rotation. Yields are satisfactory 
on virgin soils, but aftta’ two or tlirt'i^ seasons they fall 
to a level whi(di render the cultivation of the (Top, if not 
iinromunerative, at any rate of little economic value. With 
the re-introdu('tion by Oovcrnment of a system of purchase 
of seed (‘otton from village cultivators at a fixed rate (at pn^sent 
Rs. 12-OO per (!wt.), an interest in cotton cultivation has 
been re-awakened and larger areas are being y)ut under the 
crop each year. With a vi(iw to determining whether yields 
(!Ould be increased with profit to the eidtivator by the appli¬ 
cation of fertilizers, preliminary manurial trials of simple design 
were carried out on the crop during the 19116 maka season at two 
centres, the Vavuniya Experiment Station in the Northern 
Divisiorj and the Damlndla Experiment Station in the f'entral 
Division with the co-operation of the respective Divisional 
Agricultural Officers. The variety of cotton grown was Cam¬ 
bodia. The two centres afford a marked contrast in soil condi¬ 
tions and wero hence selected for these trials. The soil a1 
Vavuniya is a limestone-derived loam and the site quite level. 
At Dambulla, on the other hand, the land is undulating and 
the soil a gravelly loam of shallow and uneven depth due to 
erosion. The average annual rainfall for the year at Vavuni 3 'a 
is about 63 in. and at Dambulla 68 in. The greater part of 
the precipitation falls, at both centres, during the north-east 
monsoon from October to January. 

COTTON FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Fertilizer experiments with cotton in other countries 
have given variable results. In the U.S.A. (1) the following 
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important conclusions have been drawn as a result of nearly 
3,000 fertilizer tests on the crop :—(1) fertilizers give about 
the same increases on all classes of soil, fertile and poor ; (2) small 
quantities of fertilizer give as large an increase as heavy 
dressings and with greater ju’ofit; (3) farmyard inaiiure alone 
and in combination with potash and su})er])hos))hates gives 
highest yields ; (4) mineral fertilizer mixtures up to 400 lb. 
per acre give profitable returns. 

In I'exas (2) which is a large cotton-producing state in 
the U.8.A., the results of l.'il experiments showed that I’arm- 
yard manure gives highest increases and jjrofits. Superphos- 
f)hate alone at the rate of 1.50 to 200 lb. per acre Wcas the most 
profitable artificial fertilizei’ to aj)ply. Cotton sc't'd cake and 
nitrate t)f soda also gave inenjased yields. Potash fertilizers 
were not found essential and theii’ ap])lication is not reci)m- 
mended e.xcept on soils deficient in this constituent. Recent 
experiments in South Mississippi (3) have however indicated 
that potash greatly reduced the percentage of cotton rust and 
wilt and thus increa.sed the yield of crop. In South Africa 
(4) experiments with artificial fertilizers on cotton gave similar 
results to those obtained in the U.S.A. Rhosjdioric acid in 
the form of sup(r[)hosphate and nitrogeui as sulphate of 
ammonia proved to be distinctly beneficial while potash was 
not. Farmyard and gi-een manure have also been found profit¬ 
able in that (rountry. Recent manurial trials in 'I’rinidad 
(.5) indicated that (:ompost at the rate of 10 tons per acre gave 
highest yields of cotton. Of artilicial fertilizers the best residts 
were obtained with a (-oitiplete fertilizer. The effect of potash 
was very marked, but the response to phosphoric acid was 
much less noticeable. Potash tended to improve the quality 
of the fibre. Trials carried out in the Island of 8t. Vincent 
(fi) during 1934 and 1935 showed that only sulphate of 
ammonia (at the rate of 5 cwt. 2 >er acre), cotton seed meal and 
the complete fertilizer gave significant increases. Sulphate 
of potash and superphosphate alone gave no significant yield 
responses. 

In Egypt (7) nitrogenous fertilizers applied as nitrate 
of soda proved to be most profitable, the increases varying 
from 1J to 21 cwt. i)er acre. In general, however, it is conssidered 
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that while “ fertilizers do cause important increases in yields,” 
they do so “ only within the limits imposed by the factor or 
factors determining the yield level.” 

In India the value of farmyard manure, compost and green 
manure for cotton is well recognised. Artificial fertilizers 
give variable results depending on soil, climatic and cultural 
factors and on the variety of cotton grown. In the Sind (8) the 
application of compost (7^ cart loads per acre) along with 
sulphate of ammonia (up to 200 lb.) gave best results. An 
excessive supply of nitrogen seems to increase the susceptibility 
of the crop to cotton wilt (8). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In the absence of any reliable data on cotton manuring 
in Ceylon, a scheme of trials was designed to test the essential 
fertilizer requirements of the crop under local conditions. The 
six treatments, were as follows : 

1. Control. 2. Nitrogen alone as sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. 3. Phosphoric acid alone as 
superphosphate at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. 4. Potash 
alone as sulphate of potash at the rate of | cwt. per acre. 

5. A complete mixture consisting of 2, 3 and 4 above. 

6. Cattle manure at the rate of 6 tons per acre. 

The artificial fertilizers were applied in the rows about 
a month after sowing, and the cattle manure at the time the 
area was ploughed. The experiment was laid out in four 
randomized blocks each comprising of six plots. The plot 
size varied at the two centres from /grd to of s-o acre 

respectively owing to considerations of space. Border rows 
were allowed for, and shallow drains separated one plot from 
another in a block, while the blocks themselves, where con¬ 
tiguous, were separated from each other by deeper drains. 
The usual planting practice adopted in Ceylon, was followed. 
Observations were recorded, as far as was possible, of the 
approximate rates of grow th of crop, incidence of pests and 
diseases, rainfall, periods of flowering, setting of bolls, etc. in 
the various plots. No separate records of crop at each picking 
were kept, only the total yields in pounds of seed cotton per 
plot (to the nearest quarter lb.) being determined. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The details of each experiment are described separately 
in papers II and III of this series. In this article the results 
of each trial will be briefly discussed and compared, and 
such conclusions drawn from the consideration of the combined 
data as would appear obvious. In table I below the results 
obtained from both trials are presented for comparison. The 
yield data of treatments showing signifleant increases over 
the control are indicated in bold type. 

TABLE I 

YIELDS OF SEED COTTON IN LB. PER ACRE 



Trmbnrmt 

Vavu¬ 

niya 

%ln- 

crease over 
Control 

Dam- 

bulla 

% Jn- 
crease over 
Control 

1 . 

(Control 

667*8 


307*8 

— 

2. 

Nitrogen (Sulphate of 



• 



ammonia) 

945*0 

41*5 

501*4 

62*9 

3. 

Phosphoric! Acid 






(Superphosphate) .. 

783*1 

17*3 

310*4 

0*8 

4. 

I*otash (Sulphate of 






potash) 

796*0 

19*2 

284*1 

-7*7 

5. 

Complete Mixture 






(2 4 3 4 4) 

770*8 

15*4 

450*9 

46*5 

6. 

(-attic Manure 

865*1 

29*6 

464*5 

50*9 


Mean lb. 

804*5 


386*5 



Mean cwt. .. 

7*18 


3*45 



Standard Error of mean 

52*1 


52*9 



Standard EiTor 






(’’(jofmean) 

6*47 


13*68 



Si gn i fleant Difference: 






P - *05 

157 * 1 


159*2 



P-: *02 

191*8 


194*5 



P =01 

217*1 


220*4 



It will be observed that the average yield of seed cotton 
per acre at Vavuniya (804*5 lb.) is over twice that at Dambulla 
(386*5 lb.). This marked diflerence can be attributed largely 
to soil conditions. The average yield at Vavuniya is quite 
high when compared with the Ceylon average while even the 
Dambulla average is above the normal. At both centres 
nitrogen alone, applied as sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
2 cwt. per acre, gave highest yields. Cattle manure applied 






at 6 tons per acre was the only other treatment which produced 
significant increases in yields. The increase with nitrogen 
alone was 277 lb. (approx. 2^ cwi;.) per acre or 42 per cent, 
over the control at Vavuniya, and 194 lb. (approx. If cwt.) 
per acre or 03 per cent, over the control at Dainbulla. With 
cattle manure ihe corresponding increases were 197 lb. or 
If cwt. and 157 1b. or about IJ cw't. Neither potash nor phos¬ 
phoric acid gave significant yield increases at either centre, 
though at Vavuniya these fertilizers appear to have had some 
beneficial effect. The complete mixture again, which one would 
normally have expected to give increases comparable to those 
of nitrogen alone, has not produced significant increases at either 
centre, although increases of 143 and 103 lb. per acre respect¬ 
ively were obtained as a result of this treatment at Dambulla 
and Vanuniya. 3’he reasons for this disappointing result will 
be discussed in the papers to follow. By a strange coincidence, 
the absolute standard error of the mean and the significant 
dift'erences for varying probabilities are about the same in both 
experiments, though the standard error expressed as a pertietit- 
age of the mean is over twice as muc-h at Dambulla as at Vavu¬ 
niya. This observation can bo attributed to the much greater 
soil heterogeneity of the Dambulla experimental site. 

ECONOMICS OF MANURING 

Working on the average figures obtained in these trials 
and reckoning on a price of seed cotton of Rs. 12-00 per cwt., of 
sulphate of ammonia and its application at Rs. 7-00 per cwt. 
and of cattle manure and its application at Rs. 3 00 and Rs. 2-50 
per ton at Vavuniya and Dambulla respectively^ the economic 
returns from manuring cotton with 2 cwt. of the former and 5 
tons of the latter per acre, assuming that the whole crop was 
first grade cotton, are Rs. 15-00 and Rs. 9-00 per acre respectively 
at Vavuniya, and E-s. 6-00 and Rs. 4*00 per acre respectively at 
Dambulla. These figures are, however, only indications of what 
returns may be expected from manuring cotton. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Preliminary manurial trials on cotton at two centres in 
CJeylon affording a marked contrast of soil type and ‘configur¬ 
ation—at Vavuniya on a level, uniformly deep, ,lime-stone- 
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derived loam and at Dambnlla on an undulating, unevenly 
shallow, lateritic gravel loam— have indicated that at both 
places, significant yield increases and enhanced economic 
returns are obtained by the application of sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre and cattle manure at the rate of 
5 tons per acre. The profits from manuring varied from Rs. 4 •00 
to Rs. 1.5 00 x)er acre. In respect of crop response to artificial 
nitrogen alone these results conform with those obtained in 
Egypt and St. Vincent, and with those of most cotton-producing 
countries in respect of its response to farmyard manure. Fur¬ 
ther experiments are, however, net^essary to determine the 
optimum cjuantities and times of application of these manures 
on varying soil types, and the juoportions of other fertilizers 
they require to be snp[)lemented with to produce the best 
results from the standpoints of yield and quality of cotton and 
economic returns. 
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MANURIAL TRIALS WITH COTTON IN 
CEYLON-II 


A. W. R.. JOACHIM, Ph.D. (Lond.), Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

AOlUaVLTUHAL CHEMIST 
AND 

W. R. C. PAUL, M.A., M.Sc., D.I.C., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

DIVISIONAL AQRWVLTVRAL OFFICER. NORTHERN 


I N this paper are detailed the results of a manurial trial on 
cotton carried out at the Vavuniya Experiment Station 
during the 1936 moha season. The site chosen for the ex¬ 
periment was typical of much of the land in the district, 
being level and of a reasonably uniform soil condition. The 
soil itself is a fairly deep well-drained, chocolate red loam, 
moderately well supplied with bases but poor in organic matter 
and nitrogen, neutral in reaction and of the non-lateritic type. 
The average annual rainfall at Vavuniya is about 63 inches, 
most of which falls during the north-east monsoon, from October 
to December. During tbe period of the trial, which lasted rom 
the niiddle of October, 1930 to the beginning of May, 1937, 
the distribution of rainfall was as follows : 



No. of 
Rainy Days 

Total Rainfall 
{inches) 

October, 13th-31 st 

10 

5 • 06 

November 

18 

11-94 

December 

17 

13-13 

January 

13 

4-47 

February 

4 

2-87 

March 

■ 4 

1-07 

April .. 

8 

2-34 

May .. 

2 

2-04 


76 

42-92 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The trial was laid out on the randomized block design, 
there being four blocks each containing six plots, one for each 
treatment. Each plot was of 40 ft. by 60 ft. in size or approxi¬ 
mately i^sth of an acre, but omitting border rows the actual 
harvested area per plot was or -0298 acre. Each plot con¬ 
tained ten rows 3 ft. apart, the plants being 2 ft. distant in the 
rows. A drain 6 in. by 4 in. separated one plot from another 
in a block, while the blocks themselves were separated from 
each other by larger drains. 

The six treatments were as follows : 

1. Control. 2. Nitrogen alone as sulphate of ammonia at 
the rate of 2 cwt. per acre or 12 lb. per plot. 3. Phosphoric 
acid alone at the rate of 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre or 
12 lb. per plot. 4. Potash alone, at the rate of ^ cwt. of sul¬ 
phate of potash per acre or 3 lb. per plot. 5. Complete mixture ; 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid in the aforementioned 
quantities. 6. Cattle manure at the rate of -1 tons per acre or 
500 lb. per plot. The nitrogen content f)f the manure being 
0-63 per cent., the application was equivalent to one of 56 lb. 
of nitrogen per acre. 


PLANTING DETAILS 

The variety of cotton grown was Cambodia. Prior to the 
planting of cotton the experimental area was under a crop of 
sunnhemp which was sown on July 29th, 1936 and ploughed 
in on September 15th and 16th. Planting was done on October 
13th, the cattle manure having been applied three days earlier. 
Five seeds were sown to a hole and germination was noted on 
October 15th and 18th. Vacancies were filled on October 26th 
and weeding was done between October 19th and November 
3rd respectively. On October 31st the Planet Junior Culti¬ 
vator was used between the rows. Thinning of the plants in 
the rows (two being left per hole) was carried out on November 
13th. Earthing up was begun on the same day and followed 
by the application of fertilizers along the rows on the 14th and 
15th. 



OBSERVATIONS 

In the early stages of crop growth, a leaf-eating caterpillar 
(Sylepta derogala) and the boll worm {Earim spp.) were noticed 
on the plots. These were regularly picked and destroyed. 
The effects of the nitrogen fertilizer as well as of the cattle manure 
were apparent from the start. The plants began to branch 
about November 20th and to flower about November 25th. 
Cotton leaf roller {Sylepta derogala) was noted on the plants 
in December and these too were picked and destroyed. A stem 
borer {Zeuzera coffeae) attacked a few of the plants about the 
end of January. The setting of bolls was observed during the 
third week of December about two months alter flowering. 
On December 23rd the average heights of (Top in the differently 
treated plots were as follows : complete mixture, 4 ft. 11 in.; 
nitrogen alone, 4 ft. 8 in.; phosphoric acid 4 ft. 2 in.; cattle 
manure, potash and (control, 4 ft. I in. Harvesting was begun 
on February 27th, 1937 aiid continued up to May 10th. The 
r(Tl bug ( Dysdercm dngitlalus) was noticed on the plots on 
March 8th, and was picked and destroyed. Owing to an unex¬ 
pected gale accompanied by heavy rain on March 11th just 
before bkicks H and D were to be'picked, a good portion of 
the (Toj» from these blocks could not be gathered. T'his fact 
is reflected in the lower yields of these blocks and, in particular 
of the complete mixture plots, and may partly (ixplain-■ the 
unexpectedly disappointing result obtained from the complete 
mixture treatment despite the fair promise it gave. The total 
yield of crop from each plot was recorded to the nearest quarter 
lb. of ungraded cotton. No separate records were kept of 
weights of crop at each picking. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The yields of cotton recorded in lb. per plot are shown 
in table I below. The treatments’ are indicated by the numbers 
already assigned above to them. The analysis of the results 
by the method of variance is shown in table 11. 



TABLE I 

YIELDS IN 1/4 LB. PER PLOT 
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The Zi test indicates that the results of treatments are signifi¬ 
cant with a ])robability of 20 to 1. I’he further analysis of the 
results is presented in table III. The figiires in bold type 
represent thf)se treatments which are significant. 


TABLE III 





Mean yield 
per plot lb. 
seed cotton 

Meun yield 
per acre lb. 
seed cotton 

Difference 
from control 
lb. seed 
cotton 

1. 

Control 


19-87 

667-8 

— 

9 

Nitrogen 


28-12 

945 0 

277-2 

3. 

Phosphoric Acid 


23-31 

783-1 

115-3 

4. 

Potash 


23-69 

796-0 

128-2 

5. 

Complete Mixture 


22-94 

770-8 

103-0 

6. 

Cattle Manure 


25-75 

865-1 

197-3 


Mean 


23-95 

804-5 



Standard Error of Mean 

1-55 

52-1 



Significant Difference for : 





o 

II 

P- 

. • 

6-465 

217-1 



P == -02 

. • 

5-71 

191-8 



P = 05 


4-675 

157-1 



A glance at this table will show that nitrogen alone (as 
sul])hate of ammonia) as well as cattle manure give definitely 
significant increases of 277 lb. and 197 lb. respectively of seed 
cotton per acre, the former with a probability of 100 to 1 and 
the latter with a probability of 60 to 1 that the difference is not 
due to chance. I'hese results are not surprising in view of the 
deficiency of the soil in nitrogen and organic matter. Increases 
though not significant, of over 100 lb. per acre have, however, 
been obtained with the other treatments as well. I’he failure 
of the complete mixture plots to give a significant increase was 
unexpected. This, as has already been pointed out, is due in 
part to the unusual incidence of rain and wind just before blocks 
B and P were to be picked. The resultant loss of crop, especially 
from those plots in which the crop was at its best (and these 
were probably among them) would have been appreciable. The 
other reason wh ch has possibly contributed to this result is 
that the spacing of plants in these plots h^ proved too close. 
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the vegetative growth bfdng excessive. Potash and phosphoric 
acid, though of sufficient quantity in this soil, may yet be 
required in small (piantities for optimum results. Future 
experiments will no doubt throw light on these jioints. ^I’lic 
average yield of crop on the experimental area is 80111). and of 
the control 668 lb. These figures are appreciably higher than 
the Peylon average yield of cotton and would point to the 
suitability of the district for the crop. The fact that the area 
had prior to planting with cotton been green manured with 
a crop of sunnhem]) has doubtless contributed to the high 
yield. 

ECONOMICS OF MANURING 

In table TV are shown the n(‘tt returns as a result of 
manuring the crop. 


TABLE IV 

PVos's’ Co,'it of Nett Profit 

Revenne Application per acre 

Rs. els. H,s. cts. Ks. 

2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia .. 29-70 14-00 15-70 

4 tons cattle manure at Rs. 3 00 
per ton .. .. 21-10 12-00 9-10 


On the basis of a })rice of Rs. 12-00 per cwt. of first grade 
seed cotton, of Rs. 7 00 per cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 
Rs. 3-00 per ton of cattle manure, including the cost of a 2 )plica- 
tion of the treatments, the nett returns are approximately 
Rs. 15-00 and Rs. 9-00 per acre res 2 )cctivcly from a^jpHcations 
of sul^ihate of ammonia and cattle manure in the quantities 
specified, reckoning that the whole cro]) is of first grade. 'I’hese 
returns cannot be regarded with any degree of finality. All 
that could be stated for the present is that theie is every likeli¬ 
hood of profitable returns being obtained by manuring cotton 
with sulphate of ammonia and cattle manure on soils of this 
type. 
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T he cotton manurial trial described in this paper was 
condiicted at the Pelwehera dry zone rotation station 
near Dambulla during the 193fi maha season. The 
experimental area was selected from a block of nine acres under 
the crop. It was somewhat undulating, of shallow, uneven soil 
depth, and generally of poor fertility. The soil is a gravelly 
loam of the lateritic type, poor in organic matter, nitrogen and 
bases, and acid in reaction. It id typical of the poor eroded 
soils of the dry zone. The average annual rainfall of the dis¬ 
trict is 68 inches, the major part of which falls during the north¬ 
east monsoon. The rainfall distribution during the period of 
the trial was as follows : 


No. of 
Rainy Days 

Total Rainfall 
(inches) 

October (29th and 30th) .. 

2 

0-66 

November 

15 

5-45 

December 

16 

15-93 

January, 1937 .. 

V * 

13 

9-99 

February .. 

9 

3-66 

March 

2 

4-18 

April .. 

7 

0-98 


64 

40-84 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The experiment was laid down in four randomised blocks 
of six treatments each. The size of a plot was 40 ft. by 5 0 ft. 
external dimensions, the harvested area omitting border rows 
being —J— or -0235 acre. The spacing of the plants in the 
plots was 3 ft. by 2 ft., the number of rows being ten per plot. 
The blocks and plots were separated from each other by drains. 
The treatments were identical with those of the VaA’^iiniya 
experiment described in paper II of this series. They were : 
1. control; 2. nitrogen alone as sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of 10 lb. per plot or 2 cwt. per acre; 3. phosphoric acid as super¬ 
phosphate at the rate of 10 lb. per plot or 2 cwt. per acre ; 

4. complete mixture comprised of 2, 3 and 4 aforementioned ; 

5. cattle manure at the rate of .^OO lb. per plot or approximately 
5 tons per acre. The nitrogen content of a representative 
sample being 0-58 per cent., the cattle manure application was 
equivalent to one of 05 lb. of nitrogen. 

PLANTING DETAILS AND OBSERVATIONS 

Cattle manure was applied at the time of ploughing the 
land in the middle of October. Sowing was done on October 
29th at the rate of five seed to a hole (and the plants thinned 
out later). Vacancies were supplied on the 12th and 21st 
November. Seven weedings were given during the growing 
period. Earthing up was done once in November and again 
on December 9th when the artificial fertilizers were applied. 
Flowering was first noted on the 13th January, 1937. The 
leaf roller j)est (Sylepta derogata) was noticed early in January. 
Hand picking was adopted as a daily routine measure. The 
attack was slight and evenly distributed over the plots. From 
the start the plots manured with cattle manure, nitrogen and 
complete mixture showed up better than the others. I’hc 
growth in all plots was generally poor, as would be expected 
considering the nature of the soil. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The yields of crop in quarter pounds per plot are shown 
in table I and the analysis of the results by the nr.ethod of 
variance in table II. 



TABLE I 

YIELDS PER PLOT IN I 4 LB. BLOCKS 
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Total .. .. .. 23 3947-83 

Z (Calc.) = -595 ; Z (sig.) for n, = 5, n.^ = 15, P = -05 is -5326 
Treatments are significant to P = -05 











The Z test indicates that the results of treatments are signifi¬ 
cant with a probability of 20 to 1. I’he further analysis of the 
results is presented in table Ill. The figures in bold type 
represent those treatments which are significant. 


TABLE III 



Menu yield 
per plot lb. 
seed cotton 

Meun yield 
per acre lb. 
seed cotton 

Difference 
from control 
lb. seed 
cotton 

Control 

7-25 

307*8 

_ 

Nitrogen 

1181 

501 4 

193 6 

Phosphoric Acid 

7-31 

310*4 

2*6 

Potash 

6-69 

284*1 

23*7 

Complete Mixture 

.. 10*62 

450*9 

143*1 

Cattle Manure 

10 94 

464*5 

.156*7 

Mean 

9*1 

386*5 


Standard Error of Mean 1 • 245 

Significant Difference for: 

52*9 


P 05 

3*75 

159*2 


P = 02 

4*58 

194*5 



It will be observed from this table that nitrogen alone 
(as sulphate of ammonia) and cattle manure have given signifi¬ 
cant increases in yields, the former with a probability of oO to 1 
that the result is not due to chance and the latter with a ])ro- 
bability of 20 to 1. The actual yield increases were 193 lb. or 03 
per cent, and 150 lb. or 50 per cent, over the control respectively. 
These results were unexpected considering the poor fertility of 
the soil. The complete mixture has given an increase of 143 
lb. or 46 per cenf. over the control, though the increase is not 
statistically significant. There are indications, however, that 
the complete mixture would give significant increases on these 
soils under other circumstances. The economic returns might, 
however, be small. There has been no response to potash and 
phosphoric acid; in fact the former has caused a decrease in 
crop yield on the control, which though far from being significant 
is noteworthy. These results are surprising and further trials 
will be necessary to confirm the need or otherwise of the crop 
for these fertilizers on this type of soil. The yield of crop on 
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the exfX'riTnental area is 380 lb, jjer aero, and of the control 
,308 II). 'I'hese yields are good considering the type of soil. 

ECONOMICS OF MANURING 

In table IV^ below are indicated the nett returns from 
manuring under th(' conditions of the experiment. 

TABLE IV 

anm Net Profit 

,, Matnirr f 

lievenue . ; - , • p('T (icre 

A ppliaition ^ 

J{s. els. Hs. cts. Ks. 

2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 20-7r) l4-0() O-TO 

5 tons cattle manure at Rs. 

2 50 per ton .. ]()-80 12-50 4-30 


'file price of seed cotton is rei-koiu'd at Us. 1200 per cwt., 
of sulphate of ammonia and its application at lls. 7 -00 ])er cwt., 
and of cattle manure and its afiplication at Rs. 2-.50 per ton. 
On thesi' data., the nett returns from applications of sulphate' 
of ammonia, and catth' manure arc Rs. 0 75 and Its. 400 per 
acre r(*s|)(M tiv(‘ly. 'fhe.sc' figures are, however, jm-n-ly indicative 
and would vary from season to se^ason. 
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NOTES ON ORCHIDS CULTIVATED IN CEYLON 

VANDA COERULEA GRIFF. 

K. J. ALEX SYLVA, F.R.H.S., 

SlU'KinXTF.SDE.xr or MI'XtciI'Ah I'AUKS, COl.OMllO 


"■ ^ANl>A riuruh'd is indijiciious to liiiriua and Nortiu'ni 
India when' it is found on Iroos and low sliruhs at 
altilud('S varvinti from .‘J.d(H) to r»,0(H» f('('t. In rpju'r 
Assam tliis s|»('cics is said to luxuriate and rapidly.increase in 
si'/.e and flower juofuscdy partieulailv in exposed situations 
where frost is not imeommon duriim e<'rtain months of the 


Owitiif to the colour and wealth of hlooms tlu’ jilant is 
reekmied as one ot the most handsome species of the whole 
ffenus. 


'I'he plant has an upri<j;hl hahit. ol1(>ii reaehina thr<'e feet 
in height, with numerous lleshy r(»ots emerjiilui; from tin* stem, 
d’he l(*av(\s ai(' <'los(‘ly arran!i<‘d in two rows, fhamielled above, 
thick and lleshy in t('xtnre, dark yreen in colour and are about 
six inches long, slightly curved and Irimealcd at the apex. 

'I’lu' scape springs fi’om llu' axils of the l('av(‘S oftcm carrying 
a head of fifteen to twt'uty large l)looms. distantly plae(‘d on 
an erc'ct raceme which may be eiglib'cn inelu's or more in 
length, d he individual flower when fully expanded measures 
fpiite four and a lialf inches across and is of a ))l(>asing flelieat(' 
lavender-blue (-olour. d'ho sepals and ])etals are ncxirly of one 
siz(', oblong, flat, slightly wavy at tlu' maigins, and of a uniform 
shade of pallid bine, tcsselatcd with lines of a deepc'r hiu^. The 
labellurn is deej) xdolet, comparatively small, linear-ol)long 
and obtuse at the point, with two diverging lobes, d’he spur 
is short, blunt and eurved. The flowers will last six weeks or 
more if protected from rain. 
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CuUure. 'riio plant is a <liffi(!u]t subject to grow at low 
altitudes in any appreciable condition. It pi’olers th(‘ cooler 
atmospheric conditions oi' the hills of (Vylon but it can also 
be fairly succc^ssfully cultivated in the hot humid low-conntry 
[jrovid('d the ti’eatincnt afforded is congenial to the plant. 

Vamld cocraled is an airdoving )»lant. Whether in the 
cooler atmo.sph(T(' of the mi<l and u[)-comit ry or in warm hnmid 
low-country it tak('s most kindly to an aerial {tosition with an 
('astc'rn aspect on a live host. 

In the hill-countiy the plant may also be grown in deep 
wooden baskets filled with l)its of hard wood, charcoal and 
bones with a s|)riid<ling of moss (m tlu' surface or on blocks of 
wood and sns|)end<'d from tiu' roof or from low hanging branches. 
In the low-country the plant should only be grown on tree's or 
on stum])s specifically plante-el feu- tlie'ir re'ceptiem. Steeut 
stumps eel I)aela[), (llirie ieliei anel Pi.sonia (bcttiu'e I reH'), have 
jireivecl exe-ellcnt heests for this specie's. Siu-h he)st ])lants 
have the aeleled adveenlage' e)f thriving nnde'r very trying 
tnnelilions anel stanel up tee the' pe'rioelieal thinning emt ed h'afy 
gmwth ne'e-e'ssary tei re'guhetc the- shaeh' re'epiire'neents of the 
plants greewing een them. 

On whateve'j' peesitiems the plants are- placed all out-geeing 
re)eif,s shoiilel lie- ediowcel tee wanelcr at wdll to ab.seirb atmosphe*rie' 
meeisture'. (hnwing plants will appmeiate' an abundance' of 
light, shaeh'd freun the sun's elire e-t rays, iinel e>f nmi.sture'. 

At le)w e'levalions, |»lants greewn in pots e»r baske'ts are 
li.ible to eh'te'riorate' after the first pie)eluctie)n e>f blenuns anel 
eve'iitually the* reeeds be'ceeme sjiemgy and elecay sets in with fatal 
re'sults. Under e-ultivation the plant does met grow veay satis- 
factenily anel take's a cemsielerable tinier to become* eestablishcel. 
Se)me jilants llowe'j* whe*n epiite small anel this retarels greiwth 
anel freepie'iitly canst's the foliage to shrivel. Fle)wor sjhkcs 
em weak ])lants sheeeilel be' reme)veal c'arly tn javvent uneiue 
.strain em the^ plant. Cut fle)wi'rs of this .spen-ie's last a con- 
siele'rable time in wnte'r. Sponging the fe)liage with nicotine 
anel seeap se)lutie)n will remewe se-aly bugs to which })e.st the 
plant is susceptible. 





The Great Circle 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 
TREES: MEMORIAL AND HISTORICAL 

T. H. PARSONS, F.LS.. F.R.H.S.. 

nOYAL ItOTASlr <!AI{J>K.\S. I’KHADEMYA 


I T liJis ciistoniaiy in niost cotintrics to (‘OTuincniorate 

tiiiK'K of |)ni)li<‘ t’<‘Joi« iiig, visits of royal pcvrsonages and 
similar ocvasions Ity planting trocs. ^riio (‘oroiiation of 
'I’beir Majesties King (ileorge \'I and (^iieen Efizaheth on 
12tli May. was sneli an oceasion, and from the demands 

met hy tlie Ilue<‘ hotanieal gardens of the Department of 
Agriculture, in addition to plants kjiown to have been snpj)lied 
from private source's for this purpose, it can he inferred that 
the pe'oph' of (’(‘ylon did not l.'ig la'hind tliose in other jjarts 
of the Empire in comnK'iuorating this important national c'vent. 
Eeradeniya (Jardens supplied for this puqjose 3.2(K> plants 
ol vvliich w('re Iriiit plants ; t lu* gardens at Hakgala supplied 

.‘kS<S plants of w hich 22S were' fruit plants ; and Heueratgoda 
(lardeus r*hO of which .'Uid were fruit jelants. Several local 
residents also raised supplies of jak aiul othe'r fruit plants for 
free distribution tt) villagers and otheis on this oceasion. 

In England the planting of larger numbers of trees at this 
tinu^ w'as foreseen and a sj»ecial (toronation planting eomniitt('e 
w as formed long in advance. The |)lantings were then' regarded 
as likely to become of historical inteiest. Selections of ns(*ful 
varieties of trcc!S were made and suitable labels of a permanent 
character jjrovided. For the latt(*r purpose, the c'ommitteo 
designed a plaque in three styles and two sizes in wdiite metal 
with silver letters on a black ground or black letters on a silver 
ground. 

In Ceylon largo numbers of copies of a list of selected 
flowering, shade, spice and fruit trees suitable for the occasion, 



together with general instructions to be followed when planting 
such trees and notes on their subsequent care, were issued 
from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya. 

The event was not overlooked at Peradeniya and it was 
commemorated by the planting of a handsome flowering tree 
by Mrs. E. Rodrigo, wife of the Acting Director of Agriculture, 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens. The tree so planted was a 
pink form of Lagerstroemia Flos-reginae (S. inuruta) a tree 
indigenous to Ceylon. This is astrikingly handsome flowering 
tree of the mid-country, which flowers profusely in large showy 
panicles of pink flowers from April to July. Not only is the 
tree a very suitable one in itself for the occasion but its specific 
name Flos-reginae, indicating as it does a royal flower, is also 
applicable to the occasion. It was mentioned at the tree- 
planting ceremony that in the Royal Botanic Gardens there 
have been many similar plantings to commemorate visits and 
other interesting events. 

The first of these, as far as can be ascertained from records, 
was the planting of a ‘Bo’ tree {Ficus religiosa) by King 
Edward VII in 1875. 

The second occasion was the planting of a ‘ Na ’ tree 
(Mesun ferrea) by the Tsar of Russia in 1891. 

In 1899, Prince Henry of Prussia on his visit to the Gardens 
planted a Elamboyante {DeJonix (Poinciana) regia) near the 
trees mentioned above. 

A ‘ Cannon Ball ’ tree (Couroupita guianensis) was planted 
to commemorate the visit of King George V and Queen Mary 
in 1901. 

In 1902, an African breadfruit tree {Treevlia africana) 
was planted by Mrs. J. C. Carruthers, wife of the Acting Director 
of Botanic Gardens, to commemorate King Edward VII’s 
coronation. 

The next planting was in 1911 of a ‘ Horse Cassia,’ {Cassia 
grandis), by Mrs. J. C. Willis, wife of the Director of Botanic 
Gardens, to commemorate King George V’s coronation. 

In 1919, to commemorate the cessation of the Great War, 
a plant of the beautiful Tabebuia rosea was planted by Lady 
Stockdale, wife of the Director of Agriculture. 
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A few years later, in April 1922, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Windsor, when Prince of Wales, planted a ‘ Mnnamal ’ tree 
{Mimmopfi Elengi) to commemorate his visit. Phis was a 
departure from the custom of ])lanting a flowering tree since 
‘Munamal’ is noted chiefly for its medicinal uses, of which 
it has many. 

In 1925, H. M. the King of the Belgians visited the Gardens 
and planted a tree of the well-known ‘ Queen of FloAvering 
Trees ’ {Arnherstia nd)ilis) a row of which border the entrance 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens. Subsecpiently a specimen of 
the ‘Orchid Tree’ {Monndm-a te.miifolia) was ])lanted by 
H R. H the Duke of Gloucester in 1929 to c-ommemorate 
his visit to the Gardens. 

All these trees hav(i been planted around the Great (’ircle 
and undoubtedly no better locality could have been chosen 
as a site for these now historical trees. It is extremely 
satisfactory to note that, with one exce]>tion, all survive and 
are flourishing, the exception having been uprooted and fatally 
damaged many years ago in a storm. 
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TEPHROSIA VILLOSA PERS. AS A GREEN 
MANURE FOR THE DRY ZONE 


W. R. C. PAUL. M.A.. M.Sc., D.I.C., F.L.S.. 

DIVISIONAL AGKIVVLTVRAL OVVlCKIt, NORTHERN DIVISION 

AND 

E. S. JAYASUNDERA, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

MANAGER, KXRKRIMENT STATION, ANVRA DHAI’VRA 

I N The Tropiml Agriculturist, Vol. LXXXVIl, p. 176, 
September 1936, there appeared a note by the senior writer 
on the value of Tephrosia purjmrea Pers. (S. pila, T. kavilui 
or kolinji) as a green manure both for paddy and high lands 
in the dry zone, in the course of some observations, which 
were made on this plant in such areas as waste lands and 
uncultivated ])addy fields where it grows wild, another })lant 
which is closely similar and ecologically associated with it was 
noticed. Villagers regard this second plant as also a type of 
pila or kavilai and on examination it proved to be Tephrosia 
vilhsa (S. hupila or hampila). It is distinguished by greyish 
coloured pods with a velvety down on their surface which 
when examined with a hand lens shows the presence of 
numerous closely set hairs. The pods of T. purpurea on the 
other hand are brown and smooth. They measure 1 3/16 
to 1J in. long and about 1 /8 in. wide while those of T. villosa 
are 1 1/8 to 1 3/16 in. long and about 3/16 in. wide. The seeds 
of T, purpurea are larger and generally lighter in colour with 
a pattern on their surface as is seen in the seeds of castor; 
the colour markings of the seeds of T. purpurea are under 
investigation in this Division. I’he flowers of the two species 
are very similar in appearance although those of T. villosa 
are somewhat larger and have a purplish hue while those of 
T. purpurea are a dark pink. 

It was found that T. villosa has a deep root system and 
withstands drought as well as, if not better than, T. purpurea. 
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It is also not eaten by cattle, goats or sheep. The seed exhibits 
delayed germination so that when the ])lant is once established 
in a field it makes its reap})earance in subsecpient s(jasons if 
it is allowed to seed before beiiig ploughed in or removed for 
composting. When ripe the pods burst open and shed their 
seeds. 

In view of the fact that this species has a somewhat better 
vegetative growth and a more profuse production of jjods, 
there are indications that it will be an even better green-mamire 
plant than T. purpurea which it closely resembles. Observa¬ 
tion plots of 1/64 acre each wore sown with both species on 
November 16th, 1936. 4’he pods from both species were 
(iollected before complete maturity was reached and they were 
then dried in the sun for a couple of days when they burst open 
and shed their seeds. These were then lightly pounded with 
sand so as to scratch their hard outer coats which are responsible 
for the delayed germination of self-sown seed. In both species 
germination took place in about four days, and after about 
two months, 50 per cent. floweriTig was reached. I’he pods 
began to form about \\ months from flowering but took a long 
time to readi maturity- 3 to 4 months after flowering—but 
previous records have shown that T. purpurea can ])rodu(;e 
pods in a much shorter jjeriod. I’hero was a severe attack 
by insect pests -probably as a result of the prolonged dry 
weather— bxjt the vegetativ(> growth of the plants is unaffected 
either by the drought or pests. T. purpurea pods were attacked 
by pod-boring caterpillars {Brachyaenm palpigera) 
and beetles of the common Tephromi beetle {Araecerus fasci- 
culatm) while those of T. villosa have been .attacked so far 
only by B. palpigera according to the report of the Entomologist. 

In these plots, the plants of T. villom have shown a more 
bushy growth and have jjroduced a greater number of pods 
than those of T. purpurea. There are indications that it m<ay 
prove superior to the latter as a green manure since both its 
vegetative growth and yield of seed is higher. Observations 
and experiments with this green manure are being continued. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 

TROPICAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR STORAGE AND 
TRANSPORT* 

BEANS AND PEAS 

A ccording to Krause working -in Sweden, French, Kidney or String 
beans (Phaseolufi imhjaris), stored in looser lu'aps, remained in good 
condition for three weeks at 32*^ to 38" F. and R.H. of 85 per cent., 
but lost 20 per cent, of theur weight during this period. 

Only beans free from surfac.e moisture and disease should Ix^ stored. 
Although a storages t(‘m})erature of 32" F. has been recommended and is oftem 
used, Plabmius et al have reported that Ix^ans kt^ep longest in got.d market¬ 
able condition at 40" F. Humidity should Ix^ main taint d at around 85 per 
cent, and hampers or other containers stacked so as to allow ample air 
circulation, otherwise the contents are likely to heat and decay. The accumu¬ 
lation of surface moisture during storage sliould be avoided. Beans kept 
too long are liable to become mouldy or slimy. Freezing injury is marked 
hf irregular, water-soaked areas. Plank and Schneider found that an 
average temperature of 2" C. (35*6" F.)^ a relative humidity of 90 per cent., 
and weak agitation of the air, were the conditions most favourable to the 
storage of French (Dwarf) Ix^ans and ninner beans, an extended life of two 
weeks without important losses being assurtd. 

String beans grown under tropical conditions in Trinidad, packed in 
standard 20-lb. crates and held at 45" F. and R.H. of 80 to 85 per cent, for 
22 days, were found to possess good keeping quality at this temperature, 
provided excessive desiccation could be avoided. The following losses in 
weights in small lots wrapped in grease-proof paper were recorded : at 45° F. 
(R.H. 80 to 85 per cent,), 25 per cent, after 14 days and 39 per cent, after 
22 days ; at 50° F. (R.H. 80 per cent.), 27 per cent. ai‘ter 14 days, 43 per cent, 
after 22 days ; at 60° F. (R.H. 75 to 80 per cent.), 38 per cent, after 14 days ; 
at 80° F. (R.H. 55 to 95 per cent.), 78 per cent, after 14 days, 91 per cent, 
after 20 days. While string beans can lose a certain amount of moisture 
without impairing palatablity, nevertheless, in harvesting and packing, every 
care should be taken to curtail desiccation. 

♦ By C. Wardlaw in Tropical Agriculture, Vol. XIV, No. 4, April 1937. 
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Smith in storage trials with Jamaica grown French beans at 40° F. and 
50° F., observ(‘d that wilting was excessive and necessitated wrap])ing con¬ 
signments in waxt‘d ])a])(‘r or (^cdlophane ; a temperature of 34° to 38° F., is 
considered to bc^ more suitabl(‘. Long stringless varieties have not given 
satisfactory nvsults in (^old storage. 

Lima br^ans (Phajumhis lunatus) in the pod can b(^ stored three to four 
W(‘eks at 32° F. Although the pods become more or less discoloured, 
presumably due to (^hilling and (h^.sicreation the b(‘ans n^main bright and clean 
and of good quality. Sludled limas if stored at this temp(‘rature should k(»ep 
in good saleable*, condition for about 15 days. At a liigher temp(‘ratur(‘, e.g., 
50° F., tliey soon Ix^come mouldy. 

Tn experiments (tarried out by Jamison, pc^as (Pisv7n sniivnw) were stored 
in bushed baskets at temperatures ranging from 32° to 70° F., at 32° F. and 
40° F. they remained in good condition for mon* than two W(‘(dcs, some loss 
in (piality being observed at the higher temp(*ratiir(* ; at 50° and 70° F. eating 
quality showed obvious d(‘t(U'ioration within a f(^w days. Rapid cooling, 
pre-cooling with i(*,e water, high humidity and abundant, air circulation in the 
storage room hav(‘ b(*en advised. Plank and SchneidcT recommend storage* 
at 32° F., with R.Il. of 80 to 90 i)or cent.: undor th(‘So conditions losses of 
live p(‘r (;ent. aft it 25 days and ten j)er cent. aft;(‘r 32 days W(‘re recorded. 

Williams reports that b<‘ans and peas, as grown under New South Wah‘B 
comlitions, may be h(‘l(l in good conditiori for four weeks at a tem])(*rature 
of 33° F. and R.Il. of 85 ])er cent.; tlu^ veg(*tables should be crated—not 
bagged—and }id(^(piat(* air circulation maintained in storage rooms. 

A storages t(*mperature of 45° F. has be(*n (^it(‘(l for dr.y beans. 

GAS STORAGE 

Some gas storage experiments with beans have Ix^en reported by Brooks 
et al. The warm V(*getables, at an initial t<»mperature of 75° to 85° F. were 
gradually cooled down to 45°-55° F. (average 50° F.), solid carbon dioxide 
being supplied so as to give (X).j concentrations of 20, 30 and 40 per cent., 
these concentrations falling to 10, 15 and 20 per cent. resp(*(lively, at the 
close of the (>xperiinenta. Control sampk*s were held at 32° and 40° F. without 
COg. The object of these tests was to improve preservation and (control 
fungal wastage during the preliminary cooling j)cricd. After two days 
treatment the beans were removed to 70° F. No. COo injury was observed, 
and flavour was not impaired except in the case of snap beans exposed to 
30 IK*T cent. CO^ ; of four storage fungi, two were inhibit(‘d by the gas treat¬ 
ment and two were not affected. Thornton on the other hand has r(*port< d 
injury to stringless beans exposed for three days at 0°C. (32° F.) or 15° C. 
(59° F.) to atmospheres containing 18 per cent. CO^. 

CONTROL OF WEEVILS 

According to Back, weevils will not feed and cause damage to beans and 
peas at low temperatures. It is not known at what temperature their 
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development ceases, but no activity has been observed at or below 50® F. 
Cowpeas can be k(^pt free from wt‘.evils if held in storage at a teinjX'ratiire of 
32° to 34° F. It is (claimed that exposure for a season at this temperature 
does not affect the germinating power of tlu» stu d. Investigations conducted 
in the United States indicate that no stage of the (lommon h(‘an weevil can 
withstand 50 days of cold storage at 31° to 32° F., although they may survive 
more than 00 days at 3()° F. Larvae succumb to (^old storage temperatures 
more readily tlian do pupae or adults. Storage rooms should be kept as 
dry as possible, the seeds being handled in sacLs as in warehouses. (\)W])eas 
luild for a season at- 32° to 34° F. did not los(^ tludr g(‘rminating power any 
sooner on removal to normal temperatures than (^ow])('as not thus exposed 
to cold. Seeds removt^l from cold storage^ io warm hmiyK'ratiires are likely 
to <!()llect condensation moisture. (We should Ix^ taken to eliminate this 
surface moisture by drying or ventilation, otherwise' mouldiness may result. 
In gene'ral, seeds can be protectc'd more clu'aply by fumigation under storage 
conditions which may he Ix'tter for the seeds. 

BEET-ROOT 

Beets are well adapted to storage and may ht^ kept for several montlis, 
at 32° to 40° F., provided their tendency to rapid wilting is controlled by 
maintaining a high humidity in the storage room. Platenius ef al observed 
that sy)routirig began after three months at 50° F. With air-blast refrigeration, 
beets as grown in Trinidad showed excessive^ wilt ing at 40° and 45° F. Krause 
cites a storage teinperatun' of 32° to 33-5 ’ F. as suitabh' for this root-croj). 
Immature* bumli beets are more perishable and should only be stored 
temporarily. In gas storage experiments using higli (xmeentrations of (X),, 
no injury was observed, but no benefit accrued from the treatment. 

BREADFRUIT (ARTOCARPUS INCISA) 

The transport of this fruit from Java to Holland in refrigerated chambers 
at 3°(L (37*4° F.) has Ixxm attempted. 

CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER AND RELATED CROPS 

Although these crops are best suited to temperate' (dimates, carefully 
selected varieties can be grown in the tropics v> itli a fair measure of success. 
Tlie a(‘climatisation of good, adaptable strains is dt^sirable, even where the 
produce is intended for local consumption only. 

CABBAGE 

The solidity of the head, the colour of the crown and the curling back 
of the outer leaves are the usual criteria by whi(th harvesting maturity is 
determined. Soft and immature heads tend to wilt badly, while over-ripe 
ones are too tender and brittle for long shipment. 

Heads for shipment or storage should be carefully graded and firmly 
packed, with the stems out, in crates. When stowed in bulk thorough 
ventilation is essential. According to Hauck,writing of United States produce, 
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only Danish or HollandcT c^abbago can be stored without excessive shrinkage; 
an account is given by (/orbett of the houses and racking arrangements used 
for this pur])OS(^ During cold storage, drip from the ceiling, and conden¬ 
sation of moisture on iht^ Jeav(*s should 1 k‘> avoided. The temperature should 
be maintained as m ar 114'^ F. as possible ; 32''-35° F., 32°-33° F., 32''-36° F. 
and 30-2^' F. and R.H. of t)0 per cent, are also cit(;d as suitable for the storage 
of cabbages over a period of three months. To prevent excessive wilting and 
shrivelling a liigh ndativc^ humidity is essential. Platenius ei al have 
d(\s(^ribed storage trials at 32°, 40° and 50° F. A te>mperature of 32° F. 
proved most suitable^, the heads only losing ten per cent, in weight during 
three months, and n^maining in good condition for five months ; at 40° F. 
d(>t(‘ri()ration was mon^ raj)id, giving a total storage life of three months ; 
at 50° F. many heads b(‘came unmarketable during this period, mould, soft 
rot, wilting of tlu^ outer leaves, and burst heads reducing the weight of 
marketabl(‘ crop by 50 per cent. Freezing injury in storage is to be avoided. 
For N(‘W South Wales produ(5e. Williams found that heads wrapped prior to 
storag(‘ k(^pt much better than unwrapped heads, giving a storage life, at 
31° F. and H.lf. of 85 ])er cent., of ten weeks as compared with six weeks. 
Acetording to Brooks d al bri(*f treatments with high concentrations of CO^ 
did not afT(‘ct cabbag(‘S (‘itlH‘r in respect of causiiig injury or modifying the 
flavour. 


CAULIFLOWER 

For suec('ssful storage it- is nec^essary not only to prevent fungal wastage 
but also to r(‘tar(l tlu* maturation of the Inmd or curd. Heads may be cut 
before tlu^y are quite mature but with some loss in flavour as compared with 
fully grown heads. If cut under moist conditions, decay, due to superficial 
fungi, may occur during storage or transport. Commercial over-maturity 
is marked by a browning of the white curd and the development of “ riciness.” 
The leaves temd to become yellowish and readily fall off the stem. 

This vegetabk* is difficult to hold in warm weather becausci of wilting and 
the tendency of the heads to open out. Where storage or transport is envisaged, 
it is an advantage to trim th(‘ surrounding leaves with long stubs as these 
afford a certain amount of protection. Hume has rt^commended wra})ping 
each head in glazed paper and tight packing of uniform heads in crates. 
For ordinary storage, dry air and free ventilation help to maintain tlu^ heads 
in good condition and to curtail fungal wastage. For New South Wales 
produce, Williams has indicated the advantages of wrapping heads in grease 
proof paper to curtail wilting and discolouration. 

According to Jones et al the stage of development of the head markedly 
affects its carrying qualities. Harvesting should not be deferred too long 
or separation and doterioraticn of the curd sets in, a separated curd tending 
to deteriorate more rapidly than one which is compact at the time of cutting. 
The spreading of the head continues during storage. Various other defects, 
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described as “riciness,” ‘‘fuzziness” and discolouration are also to be 
avoided. The formation of proper heads, and the tendenc^y towards premature 
heading have been shown by Robbins, Nightingale and Schermcrhom to l)e 
directly related to nutritional conditions during growth. 

In the United States of America according to Jones et nl cauliflowers 
for transport are pa(;ked in single layers in crates or flats and transported 
in iced-refrigerator cars (34°-40° P. approximately). 

Platenius d al have described storage experiments at 32°, 40° and 50° F. 
At 32° F. the temperature recommended for commercial storage-heads remained 
marketable for 30 and occasionally for 40 days ; at 40° F. deterioration set 
in after 12 days, and at 50° F. heads became unsaleable after one week. 
Losscis due to shrinkage were high, being ten per cent, after one month at 
32° F. A high relative humidity during storage is therefore desirable. A 
temperature range of 35° to 39° F. has also beem cited as suitable for cauliflower 
storage. For New South Wales cauliflowers, Williams recommends a 
tempcirature of 32° F. and R.H. of 85 |X'^r cent. Wrapped heads kept in 
good condition for ten weeks ; unwrapjx^d heads kept for six weeks ; there¬ 
after, having lost ten per cent, by weight, th(».y had to be trimmed. 

Scurti in Turin, has indicated the possibility of preserving cauliflowers 
using gas storage m(dhod8, an atmospheiv containing ten }x^r cent. COg and 
ten ])er cent. being effective in prolonging tlie storage life. Kochs records 
the storage of cauliflowers grown in Germany and wrapped in oiled paper, 
over a period of six weeks at a temperature of 2° (‘. (35* 6° F.), with R.H. of 
85 per cent, using ozone as a deodoriser. • Fri(‘be Scui)in cites a storage period 
of three months at a temperature of—1°0 (30*2° F.) and R.H. of 90 per 
cent. 

In a recent article, Wood and Jamc^s have called attention to the 
possibility of growing cauliflowers in the* tropics for export, the successful 
cultivation of this crop having l)een made possibh^ by the use of specially 
selected, Indian-grown strains (“Patna” and “Benares”). In 1934 and 
again in 1936, heads of the strain, known as “Early Patna,” grown in Trinidad, 
were held in cold storage, with air-blast refrigeration at 45° F., and in still 
air at 38 to 40 I. In the 1934 expe^riments tlici heads were suce^essfully 
held at 45° F. for 20 days but showed ray>id wilting wlien removed to relatively 
dry air at 70° F., the 1936 trials showed that heads can easily be kept in good 
condition up to 40 days at 40° F., provided care is taken to avoid undue wilting. 

OTHER RELATED VEGETABLES 

The following storage temperatures are cited for c<»plet^ne8s. High 
relative humidities, of about 90 per cent., are usually desirable to avoid 
excessive wilting. 

Broccoli .. .. .. 32° F. 

Brussels Sprouts ,. ,. 32°-34° F.; 32° F, 
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Kohlrabi 

Radish 

Turnip 

Turnip-cabbage 


32^-33^ F. 

3r-32^F. ; 32°-34^ F. ; 33^-37^ F. 

3r -32" F. ; 33" F. and K.H. of 
85% ; 34".37° F. 

32".34" F. 


In storage trials with several varieties of Jamaica-grown radishes, Smith 
observed that tcmixjratures of 45" to 47" F. were too high, considerable 
wilting (with air-blast refrigeration) being the rule; the most suitable tempera¬ 
ture is considered to be in the region of 34" F. 


CARROTS 

Carrots are well adapted for storage, and loses liltle. of their eating 
(piality even after prolonged storages In a recent work Platenius has made 
the observation that, contrary to common belief, tluj eating quality of old 
(jarrots is ecpial to if not better than that of young carrots, since sweetn(^ss 
increases witli age while the fibre content remains practically unchanged and 
protein hydrolysis is slow. Carrots can ha held in storage for six months 
without serious deterioration, provided the temperature is maintained 
between 32° and 40" F. and tlie relative humidity above 90 per cent. At 50° F. 
breakdown begins after three months ; the fibre (;ontent also tends to increase. 
At. 30° F. carrots develoj) fnK'zing injury and soon decay on being removed 
to higluT temperatures. Aft<^r five months’ storage at 32° and 40° F., losses 
in weight of 10 and 13 i)er cent, respectively were recorded. Langley, 
Richardson and Andes have observed that the vitamins (A, B and C) do net 
undergo deterioration during storage. 

According to Lauritzen tin? mo.st suitable conditions for the storage of 
carrots arc a temperature of 0° C. (32° F.) and a relative humidity of from 
90 to 95 per cent. No shrivelling was found to occur in carrots stored at 
6*5° C. (43.7° F.) when the relative humidity was maintained at 90 to 95 
per cent., whereas considerable shrivelling was the rule at 70 to 80 j)er cent. 

In experiments conducted by Hasselbrink carrots were kept 22 weeks 
at 32° to 35° F. and 39° to 40° F., losing 7 jx^r cent, and 26 per cent, of their 
weights respectively. Hydrolysis of sucrose into reducing sugars was more 
rapid at the higher temperature. As flavour is correlated with the sucrose 
content the lower temperature is recommended, viz,y 32° to 35° F. ; Lauritzen 
has shown that at this temperature infection and decay, due to black-rot 
disease, are reduced to a minimum. An Idaho report states that carrots 
stored at 40° F. in sand or on shelves remained in good condition for u])wards 
of five to six months. For carrots grown under New South Wales conditions 
and stored dry, a #mperaturo of 33° F. and R.H. of 85 i^er cent, will keep this 
produce in good condition for two months. Carrots grown iiidtr moist 
tropical conditions must be protected against excessive wilting. 

Samples of English carrots (Johnson’s Intermediate variety) were 
taken from the clamp in December and stored at—1°, 1°, 3° ai d 5° C. (£0*2°, 



33’8*^, 37*4® and 41® F.), half of each sample being washed. Storage was 
unsatisfactory at —1® and 5® C. (30-2® and 41® F.); at—1® C. (30*2® F.) 
freezing occurred, while at 5® C. (41® F.) large sprouts and rootlets developed 
after five months* storage. At 1® and 3® C. (33-8° and 37-4® F.) sprouting 
was inhibited, but although the washed samples remained almost free from 
mould on the surface for five months, considerable mould developed on the 
unwashed. The carrots were stored under very damp conditions ; it was 
considered that drier conditions would probably have retarded the develop¬ 
ment of mould, though the loss in weight, which amounted to 12 per cent, 
in the washed sample, would then have been increased. After five months’ 
storage the texture and flavour on cooking was moderately good. 

CARBON-DIOXIDE TREATMENT 

Several carbon-dioxide experiments with carrots in conjunction with 
refrigeration have been described by Brooks ei al. In the matter of pala- 
tability, carrots subjected to CO^ while being gradually cooled to 45® to 55° F. 
were as good as or better than carrots placed immediately at 32® F. ; they 
were distinctly sweeter and l^etter than carrots held under similar temj)erature 
conditions without carbon dioxide. These results are in agreemt'iit with 
those of other workers. Exposure to carbon dioxide had a decided inhibiting 
effect upon Rhizoctonia sp. and Sclerotinia sclerotioruniy but little on Bacillus 
carotovorus. 


CELERY 

In the tropics, celery (Apium graveolens) is best suited to the cooler 
conditions of cultivation on the hills, tholigh good crops may also be obtained 
on the plains. In the United States of America the crop is grown in certain 
districts of California, Florida as well as in more northerly areas. 

Blanching of celery may be achieved by banking up the plants with soil, 
by boarding-up or encircling with paper or by the use of ethylene. According 
to Beattie while ethylene destroys the colouring matter of the celery stalk 
to give a white appearance, this method of blanching does not yield the 
quality found in a good grade which has been blanched by treatment in the 
field. 

QUALITY 

To be of good quality, celery should bo white, crisp, tender, free from 
fibre or stringiness and of characteristic pleasing flavour ; the relevant literature 
and problems have been considered in detail by Sayre. Choice of varieties 
and environment are important in producing high quality celery. According 
to Sayre, toughness and stringiness are not determined by the size or number 
of the vascular bundles, nor by the presence of bast fibres or a high degree 
of lignification in the wood vessels. The only tissue that appears to have a 
definite relation to stringiness is the collenchyma—a mechanical tissue 
situated towards the peripheiy of the stalk. Sayre states that it is not the 
imiount >of this tissue present which determines stringiness but the degree 
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of hardness to which it has developed. In tough, stringy specimens the 
collenchyma was observed to of particularly hard texture whereas in 
tender specimens, both of tender varieties and of inner stalks of tough varieties, 
its texture was not hardened. This is the only morphological factor which 
has l)een correlated with toughness and stringiness in celery. Over-ripeness 
due to delayed harvesting, is accompanied by an undesirable pithiness, loss 
in weight and flavour especially in early varieties. Pithiness, an undesirable 
character in celery, is correlated with a breaking down of the parenchyma 
cells, and with the development of large open spaces in the (Jcntre of the stalks 
as a result. Flavour is apparently more influenced by varietal than by 
environmental factors. The relation between cultural conditions ai»d quality 
have not yet been clearly defined. 

BLANCHING WITH ETHYLENE 

In 1925, Harvey nq)orted that small concentrations of ethylene iji air 
(from one part per 1,000 to one part per 10,000) were effective in hastening 
the blanching of celery, the so-called self-blarujliing varieties requjring six days 
and the dark-green typers ten to twelve days. Over-doses of the gas caused 
a browning of the leaves. Harvey also found that, acetylene in corresponding 
doses was an effective^ blanching agent, but its use* was pre(}lud(d on account 
of its unpleasant odour. He* suggests that the blanching action consists in 
hastening the decomposition of the green pigment, and holds the view that 
the quality, texture, colour and keeping quality of celery blanched by ethylene 
are equal to those of celery blanched in the fi(‘Id. Babb states that the 
vitamin B content of celery is not destroyed by ethylene blanching. 

In (dhylene-blanching experiments with celery, Mack made the following 
observations : relatively low concentrations of ethylene in air (one part in 
25,0(K) to 50,(XK)) were considerably more effective in producing rapid and 
complete blanching than were relatively high concentrations (one part in 
500 to 2,500) ; concentrations of ethylene of one part per 1,000 of air produced 
an injury characterised by a splitting of tln^ stalks on the inner surface and 
pronounced pithin(?ss of the stalks thus split; the acidity of the celery juice 
remained unchanged by ethylene treatment; the rate of respiration was 
more than doubled by ethylene treatment, but differences in flavour were 
not attributed to the accumulation of the by-products of respiration ; the 
most rapid respiration, in stalks treated with one part of ethylene per 50,000 
parts of air, was accompanied by the best blanching, but the produce obtained, 
though crisp and tender, was ver}^ subject to rotting ; the accumulation of 
the carbon dioxide of respiration exercised an inhibiting action on the 
blanching process, so that, at high carbon-dioxide concentrations, ethylene 
failed to produce the usiial effect. From these observations Mack has 
expressed the opinion that ethylene accelerates the blanching process by 
stimulating the activity of enzymes normally concerned with the breaking- 
down of various compounds in the plant. Some divergence of views as to the 
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effectiveness of ethylene in this connection must be noted. Thus Mulder, 
Oelmeyer and Spencer obiained no acceleration of the blanching process at 
concentrations of one part per 1,000 at a temperature of 25® to 26® C. and 
R.H. of 85 to 95 per cent. Experiments conducted at the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Experiment Station also yielded inconclusive results. Hibberd 
found that ethylene was effective in destroying the chlorophyll of celery, 
but does not recommended its used under Michigan conditions. 

WASHING AND PRE-COOLING 

In California and Florida special washing and pre-cooling plants are 
now in use. Using the water-immersion method, some of these can handle 
about 200 crates per hour. Washing is effected by placing the crated celery 
on a conveyor which travels slowly through a trough ; during this passage— 
a matter of 20 feet—water is sprayed on the crates on all sides. This washing 
effectively cleans the products. Proceeiling fn m Ihe washer the crated celery 
is directed on to a conveyor four crates wide ; the crates now travel still 
more slowly through a tank in an insulated room where they are immersed 
approximately one-half their height in water cooled to 34® F. while simul¬ 
taneously the tops of the crates are saturated from above by the drip of w ater, 
slightly above freezing, from refrigerating coils lined above the tank. The 
entire period from the time the product is placed in the washer until it is 
trucked into the refrigerator car is less than 22 minuttjs. The celery absorbs 
approximately seven pounds of water jx^r crate during the treatment which, 
together with the rapid cooling, is the outstanding faetpr in its preservation 
for the market. The average reduction efik cted in flesh temperatures is from 
70® to 37®F. 

STORAGE 

Much of the celery produced in the United States is crated and shipped 
for immediate consumption. In California, as described above, consignments 
may be pre-cooled before being placed in refrigerator cars. 

In some early experiments on the storage of celery, Thompson observed 
that storage in the field or in cellars is unsatisfactory because temperature 
and moisture conditions cannot be adequately controlled. In cold storage 
trials ho noted that celery packed in large crates always Ix^gan to decay at 
the centre, the amount of decay being greater than in small crates. Further 
detailed observations indicatt^d that the tendency to self-heating in packs 
(in some instances the centre may be 3® F. higher than the margin), and 
uneven distribution of temperature in grid-cooled storage rooms were 
important factors in determining the extent of wastage. A 14-inch crate 
was found most suitable. At a uniform teinpc^rature of approximately 
32 F* or Just above the freezing point of celery, this commodity can be 
successfully stored for three to four months. 

During Stonge, some growth of the centre leaves may take place at the 
ejqpense of inatoM» ^0 drived from the outer leaves. This incresses 
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juring the first few weeks if the temperature is raised. As blanching also 
takes place in storage, crates intended for long storage will require less pre¬ 
liminary ethylene treatment. 

Specially constructed chambers maintained at 33° to 34° F. or 31*5° 
to 32° F. are now used for the storage of celery, whereby the commercial 
life may bo extended by two to four months. In stacking the crates care 
is taken to ensure adequate ventilation ; in some warehouses air circulating 
fans are installed to secure more uniform temperatures. Wilting, with 
concomitant loss of crispness, should bo avoided by keeping the storage 
atmosphere at a high relative humidity, e.g., 95 to 98 per cent. As celery 
freezes at 30° F. care must also be taken that the temperature does not fall 
too low. 

As celery is a rather perishable crop, subject to a watery soft rot at 
higher temperatures, only sound maU^rial should be acce]>ted for storage. 
Freezing injury is marked by a general loosening of the ei>idermi8 which is 
evident on twisting an injured stalk. Cold storage temperatures recommended 
by other investigators include the following : 32° to 34° F. ; 35*6°4o 39*2° F.; 
33° to 35° F.; 32° F. and R.H. of 90 per cent. 

CARBON-DIOXIDE TREATMENT 

Thornton has shown that celery is susceptible to carbon-dioxides injury: 
slight injury resulted from seven days’ exposure at 0°, 4° and 10° C. to 
atmospheres containing 25 per cent, of carbon dioxide; still greater injury 
resulted from exposure to atmospheres containing 50 per cent, or more of 
carbon dioxide. Brooks et al have also described experiments in which 
freshly picked celery was treated to various concentrations ofCO^ during 
cooling to 45° to 55° F. After three days’ treatment, with high initial 
carbon-dioxide concentrations, all lots were held at 70° F. for four days. 
Exposure for three days to an atmosphere containing 50 per cent, carbon 
dioxide resulted in slight injury to the celery tops and a slight browning of 
the vascular tissue at the base of the stalks ; a similar exposure to 20 per cent, 
carbon dioxide in air caused no injury to the tops and only slight traces of 
browning at the base. In both cases the celery stalks broke away from the 
stem much more readily in treated than in untreated lots. The taste of the 
treated celery was slightly inferior to that of untreated celery. 
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THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE AMANI 
RESEARCH STATION* 


W HEN the decision was taken, somewhere around 1925-26 to restore 
the Research Station at Amani, the site of the Biological and Agri¬ 
cultural Institute of German East Africa, official circles showed an 
awakened interest in the subject of agricultural research in the Empire, and 
did much constructive thinking in connection with its organization. Active 
influences were at work in the Colonial Office and in the Empire Marketing 
Board, the latter a new force unfettered by the older departmental inhibitions, 
using its freedom to support many projects generally a-dmitted to be desirable 
but previously impossible to develop because no channel existed through 
which the necessary funds could flow. This general stirring of the waters 
culminated in the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference of 1927, a high 
tide which has left deep permanent marks, although its ebb in the succ(*ediiig 
years of the great depression carried back much promising cc/nstniction. 

Among the wreckage was the project to establish a chain of Stations 
at appropriate points around the Empire for the purpose of pursuing funda¬ 
mental research in agricultural science- Two of tlic proposed links wf^re 
already in existence, the Imperial College of Tro]>ical Agriculture in Trinidad 
and the newly established East African Rc^search Station at Amani; the 
rest for the reason indicated failed to develoi). The later closing down of 
their prospective means of support, the Empire Markcjting Board, seems to 
have removed any lingering hope that trade recovery might lead to a revival 
of the project. 

Ten years’ experience of the working of the Amani Station is now 
available as evidence of the soundness of the plan, and the purpose of this 
article is to review its history and to suggest some conclusions in that 
connexion. 

Given a commission to carry out “ fundamental resc^arch,” the first 
problem to be faced was the meaning of that expression, a question on whidh 
perhaps no two men of science could be found wholly to agree. There is a 
popular tendency to substitute the phrast? “long-range research” as 
conveying a.clearer explanation of the idea, but it is preferable to use this 
as an extension rather than as an alternative. Fundamental rescjarch may 
be short or long; long-range research is not necessarily fundamental, but as 
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a matter of convenience is best undertaken by an institution not concerned 
with immediate practical results. Though the nature of fundamental research 
cannot be defined, it can perhaps be explained in this connexion as the study 
of the principles underlying and relating the applications of science to 
practice. 

The field provided by the six African dependencies contributing to the 
maintenance of the Amani Station is in every sense extremely wide. In 
extent it stretches from the Zambesi to the head waters of the Nile, and from 
Zanzibar to the great central lakes. Agricultural conditions range from rain 
forest to semi-desert, from tropical coast plantations to plateau faims at 
elevations of seven thousand feet or more, through a series of crops from 
cloves and coconuts, cotton and sisal, to coffee, tea, maize and wheat. Under 
such circumstances no site can be more than an inadequate compromise, 
no programme more than a small selection of the possibilities offered. 

Tho site of the Amani Station was originally chosen as a centre for what 
was expected to be a great coffee plantation area in the forests of the 
Usambara Mountains, at elevations round three to four thousand feet. The 
failure of those expectations has left it for tho present isolated from any 
immediate surrounding of agricultural industry. There are good prospects 
that the result of its own investigations with suitable crops for the area will 
n^move this disability, if such it bo considered—a question upon which 
opposite opinions are tenable. The proximity of the Usambara Mountains 
to the sea gives the site the essential advantage—not shared by any that 
could be sedected on the main highland area—of the combination of healthy 
working conditions for Europeans, with ready accessibility to the coastal 
cultivations and to the main lines of communication by sea. 

Determining factors in the decision to continue the occupation of Amani 
for the wider purposes of an East African Research Station were thedcisirability, 
in which political considerations had a part, of continuing the honourable 
traditions of the German Station, and from a material point of view, the 
existence of a developed site, with roads, plantations and valuable permanent 
buildings requiring only some degree of repair to be ready for occupation. 
Heavy capital costs and much delay were thereby avoided. Apart from tlu^ 
valuable nucleus of a scientific library, and a large collection of herbarium 
specimens, there was little that was serviceable in the remaining equipimiit. 
The scope of tho field side of the station, which has a range of elevation from 
1,500 to 3,700 feet, was enlarged by the addition of a neighbouring estate with 
nearly a thousand acres of semi-derelict coffee plantations. 

A draft programme of research, prepared by the Director after a tour 
of the countries concerned, was approved by an ad hoc cemmittee in London 
and later with little modification, by a conference on the spot in which the 
locfil Directors of Agriculljiure took part, with the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Colonial Office presiding. He funds available, which were then officially 
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regarded as adequate only for a beginning to be made, permitted of the 
appointment of six research officers with two European laboratory assistants, 
a systematic botanist, a superintendent of plantations, and tlie necessary 
secretarial, clerical and maintenance staff. This skeleton establishment 
continues to the present day. The natural expansion which was expected to 
follow as the Station grappled with its problems has been prevented by the 
general financial crisis. Considering the severity of this in relation to the 
sources of support, the fact of even bare survival is no small recognition of 
the value of the services rendered. 

The six sections into which the research programme is divided are Soil 
Science, Plant Physiology, Plant Genetics, Plant Pathology, Entomology and 
Plant Biochemistry. An attempt is thus made to carry on work in all the 
main divisions of agricultural science. Had the restrictions imposed by 
circumstances been foreseen it would probably have been better to concentrate 
the available resources into narrower channels. The writer’s choice, in 
this event, would have l)een to omit plant pathology and entomology, not 
because these subjects are less in need of fundamental investigation, but 
because i)rovision for them is more readily made in the organization of 
agricultural departments, while in comparison with the other subjects 
they are less constructive in their application. 

Of all the sections concerned least question is likely to arise regarding 
the desirability of the fullest possible provision for the development of soil 
science. The dominant position which this subject has held in the prototype 
of agricultural research stations—Rothamsted—will be recalled. It has 
been the object of the soil investigations based on Amani to work towards a 
natural history of African soils. As far as the hopelessly inadequate man 
power has permitted, much has been done to examine and sample soil profiles 
and to relate them into groups, supplementing observations by laboratory 
analysis. The main difficulty encountered has been to balance the conflicting 
claims of wider travel for the purpose of extending knowledge of soil types 
and their distribution, and of detailed examination of those already collected. 
Much assistance has been rendered by auxiliary collectors, especially district 
agricultural officers, and members of the forestry and tsetse control depart¬ 
ments. In addition to its direct investigations the soil section has functioned 
as a clearing-house for the exchange of information and the co-ordination of 
methods with the soil chemists working in the departments of agriculture. 
Two special conferences have been held to further these objects, and the 
outcome has been the issue of a soil niap of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar, in which the information available from all sources k sum¬ 
marized, and not least in importance, the vast gaps in our knowledge of dis¬ 
tribution displayed. It is only now, when the broad lines of agricultural 
development have been laid doi^ by a long and expensive process of trial 
ahd error, that studies have been initiated which will make possible, at 
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some future date, the type of land utilization survey on which settlement 
should ideally be based. Failures are apt to be explained instead of foreseen, 
as, for example, the thirty years of effort to grow Arabian coffee in the 
Usambaras, dating ba(;k to German times. 

In an agricultural country, knowledge of the soil and of its capabilities, 
and of the measures necessary for its lireservation, should bo the basis of 
administration. Some realization of this in one aspect, that of soil erosioni 
has now entered the public mind, but there is little evidence as yet in East 
Africa that it has affected general administrative policy. 

The magnitude of the work that faces the staff of one officer and one 
laboratory assistant is well illustrated in the latest progress reports, in which 
are listed seven important groups of soils or well-marked areas encountered 
in one journey in Tanganyika, of which next to nothing is known, and to this 
list is api)endcd a neglected problem which affects the whole of Africa, 
namely, the relation of termites to soil formation and fertility. The termites 
await their Darwin. 

The work at Amani in direct relation to crops has been mainly concentrated 
on coffee and sisal, which were assigned to the Station in the original scheme 
of distribution. They have received the undivided attentions of the geneticist 
and the physiologist, supplemented, as to coffee, by some of iho. services 
of the biochemist. 

East African sisal is the product of Agave accepted botanically 

as a sx>ecies but in all probability a clone of hybrid origin. Its only departure 
from uniformity, apart from the effects of environmental influences, is the 
tendency of a proportion of the bulbils formed on the inflorescence to 
develop s])iny margins to their leaves. It is reproduced for commercial purposes 
entirely by vegetative propagation, either from bulbils or from lateral suckers. 
The leaves are cut in succession as they mature, and the fibre, which consists 
of strands running lengthwise in the body of the leaf, is extracted in a 
machine which scrapes away the epidermis and the fleshy tissues. 

The plant is a highly resistant xerophyte, and its cultivation under any¬ 
thing ap|)roaching reasonable conditions gives little trouble. It can hold 
its own in competition with weeds and is little troubled by insects or disease. 
So far as the industry has existed to supply fibre for binder twine, it has 
required and received little scientific attention. Not only was the absenc^e 
of information regarding an important plant industry felt to be a reproach, 
but the development of more diversified uses of the fibre, and the desire to 
find further applications for it, demanded a study of its properties and 
potentialities. 

At the time when work at Amani began, when samples were sent to 
Loiidon the accepted method of scientific assay was chemical analysis, the 
results of which must have been singularly uninstnictive to the spinner. The 
first necessity was to determine the distribution of fibres in the leaf. They 
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occur in all lengths up to the length of the leaf itself, and also vary greatly 
in diameter ; they are, moreover, of compound structure, and are capable, 
especially the coarser ribbon-shaped types, of longitudinal subdivision under 
mechanical treatment. In these circumstances sampling presented serious 
difficulties, which had to be met by mechanical mixing checked by statistical 
analysis. In determining such properties as breaking strain very large numbers 
of measurements are necessary, and it is fortunate that the African youth 
is happy to sit and repeat a simple operation for months and years. 

A large amount of information has hem accumulated, and is now in 
course? of publication, concerning the distribution, length, fineness, and 
strength of sisal fibre and the correlation of these properties. In addition, 
the relationship between fibre length and leaf length has l)een made clear. 
The methods of examination have been extended to related species, and are 
now Ixjing applied to one of the main purposes for which they were designed, 
the evaluation of the new varieties produced by the plant-breeder. 

Genetic studies began with the seedling offspring of A. sisalanay which 
proved to be incredibly diverse. No form has yet emerged, however, with 
promise of agricultural or commercial superiority to the parent, and attention 
is turning to the progeny of A. amaniensisy itself a very promising type derived 
apparently from a chance introduction, and its hybrids with A. simlana» 
A wide range of material representative of the genus has been brought together, 
and cytological studies are throwing light on its constitution and affinities. 

The result of this work is that there will be available in the future a choice 
of planting material to give fibre of differing characters, and this should help 
considerably the object which is the growers’ chief present concern, the 
extension of its uses. 

The cultivation of coffee has a long tradition behind it, with methods 
locally adapted to the widely distributed countries in which it is established. 
Not only do these methods differ greatly, but there are often, especially in 
newer areas, wide differences of opinion and practice and radical changes 
of treatment in the same district, as, for example, in the provision of shade. 
It has been the concern of the Amani workers to study the constitution of the 
plant, and to reveal the physiological basis of its reactions to the conditions 
imposed upon it. An early and most instructive investigation demonstrated 
strongly marked differences in the root systems developed in various districts 
and revealed the unsoundness of the tradition that coffee needs, or prefers, 
an acid soil. It is, in fact, suggested that antipathy to acid conditions explains 
such failures as that of the great German effort to establish the industry in 
Usambara. 

Study of tiie condition, prevalent in the principal coffee area of Tanganyika, 
and often seen elsewhere, in which the bearing of a crop is succeeded by dieback 
of the fertile branches and of ihe finer roots, has shown it to be associated 
with carbohydrate depletion. This has led to a comprehen^ve examination 
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of the light and water relations of the plant, including the movements of the 
stomata and their relation to photosynthesis. The knowledge gained supplies 
the foundations required for the siudy of all the questions in which assimilation 
is concerned. 

The (iombined results of research and agronomic experimentation carried 
out by tile Amani Station and by the scientific staffs of the Departments of 
Agriculttire are contributing at an increasing rate to the agri(;ultural soundness 
of the (ioffet^ industry. There is one problem, however, on the commercial 
side, in which tlic methods of science have been defecated, namely, the attempt 
to find a measure of quality as understood on the market. A similar 
difficulty has not been unknown to the cotton grower. So long as this 
mt^asure is lacking th(‘ main factor in the wide variation in the prices realized 
nuiiains outside* any attempt at control. 

A coffee estate in Kenya was used by the Entomologist for an initial 
effort in a type of inv(*stigation whi(^h could profitably be extended to all 
imy)ortant crops growing under representative conditions. It involved the 
detailed recording, over a period of significant length, of all the measurable 
factors which make up the climate actually in and around the plants, and 
the comparison of these measurements for correlation purposes with others 
made nearby under standard conditions. The idea behind this study of 
eco-climates is that it reveals the intimate conditions in which the insect 
fauna (and no l(*ss the fungus flora) have their existence. Striking differences 
in infestations, duo to local conditions, are frequently encountered, and 
analysis of the factors involved, as for example humidity, should provide 
guidance as to the direction in which the conditions may be modified to render 
them loss congenial to the pests concerned. 

The work of the section of Plant Pathology has been concentrated on 
the vims diseavses of tropical plants and especially, so far, on an intensive 
study of the transmission of a vims disease of maize by its insect vector. 
Important contributions have been made to knowledge of a subject of great 
scientific importance. There is no lack of subjects for further investigation, 
since serious diseases of this class exist on such staple African crops as sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, cassava and ground nuts. An incidental result obtained has 
been the recognition and complete control of a severe disease of tea which 
was thought to be possibly a virus infestation but was found to bo due to 
sulphur deficiency. 

Biochemical research—apart from its contribution to the study of the 
physiology of the coffee plant and a demonstration of the unimportance, 
from the point of view of any effect on quality, of the process of coffee 
fermentation—^has been largely occupied with the vegetable insecticides 
derived from plants used by natives as fish-poisons. Early work was done 
on Tephrosia vogelii, which is widely used for this purpose in Africa, and 
in testing numerous other plants less well known. Later the introduced 



Derris Miptica was the subject of test, and most recently another indigenous 
fish-poison, the bark of Munduka mberosa, a widely distributed small tree. 
These investigations are parallel with work at Washington, Rothamsted, 
and as regards Derris, in Malaya, as well as in many commercial laboratories, 
the subject being one of growing commercial importance. The chief 
difficulty is to find chemical or biological methods capable of use in determining 
relative toxicity. 

The circumstance that the officer appointed as secretary to the Station 
is an ardent student of ornithology has led to some official recognition of 
this subject, and has considerably increased the scientific output. Series 
of papers are being issued dealing with distribution and the relation of birds 
to their environment, in which much new ground is broken, especially in 
regard to tropical conditions. A commencement has been made in the 
systematic study of the food of selected groups of African birds by the 
examination of stomach contents, a matter of considerable agricultural 
interest on which little information exists. 

What may be called the central services of the Station to the East 
African area are of no small importance. The library receives a wide range 
of publications and affords to scientific workers in the area access to literature 
otherwise available only during periods of leave. The gaps left by the years 
between 1914 and 1926 in the series of periodicals were made good by a grant 
from the Carnegie Trustees, and in 1934 the same body having been much 
impresst^d by the importance not only to the British Colonies and Territories 
of East Africa but to Tropical Africa‘as a whole ” of the Research Station 
at Amani, provided for the Library an endowment of £10,000. 

A further service which is much used and greatly appreciated by 
officers in agricultural, medical, veterinary and other scientific departments 
is that of plant identification by the botanist in charge of the Herbarium. 
This saves a great deal of the delay involved in reference to botanical 
institutions in Europe. 

As the result of an agreement between the departments of agriculture, 
approved by the Secretary of State, the Station maintains a central Plant 
Quarantine Station for East Africa, through which are passed all introductions 
of important crop plants and related species. The cost of the necessary 
equipment was met from thq Colonial Development Fund. 

In addition to its main research activities, and without encroaching 
upon them, the Station has been abl^ to carry on, by means of its plantations 
and nurseries, its inheritance from the German period of an interest in plant 
products which may form the basis of new agricultural industries. Cinchona 
has been successfully cultivated at Amani since 1902, and there is now 
some prospect of its cultivation on a considerable commercial scale. Of more 
recent introductions, Derris and Aleurites have good prospects. Chemical 
analysis is essential for the control of trials of the two first nsiined and some 
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botanical problems needs study in the case of the third. These requirements 
the Station is able to meet. 

In the light of this review of the history of the first ten years of the 
existence of the East African Stations, consideration can be given to the 
question how far the nature of its achievements and the position occupied 
in relation to agricultural organization justify the original conception. The 
conclusions to be dravm will depend mainly on the view taken of the functions 
proper to be developed by the regional departments of agriculture. Special 
stations for research not being in existence, these have perforce combined 
such provisions for research as local governments would agree to finance, 
with their substantive functions of providing advice to agriculturists, and 
guidance to the administration on matters concerning agricultural industry. 
Most commonly the scientific officer is responsible both for investigation and 
for the application of its results in the form of advice, a situation pre¬ 
cluding the successful undertaking of the more serious forms of research, which 
demand continuity and freedom from distraction. Agricultural departments 
cannot afford to dispense with a scientific staff, but a detached‘institution, 
directly organized for its purpose, free from any industrial connexion and 
sheltered from popular or administrative interference, has great and obvious 
advantages over any expansion of this staff with the object of providing for 
the systematic research required. 



BANANA DISEASES 


I N view of the importance which the Cercospora leaf spot (Sigatoka) diseases 
of bananas has now attained in the Caribbean region and in the Guianas, 
the following account of its outbreak, spread and intensification in 
Trinidad has been prepared. 

OCCURRENCE IN TRINIDAD 

A collection of Giant Governor banana planting material, obtained from 
the Moruga district, was planted at Maqueripe Estate about eTanuary, 1932. 
As bunches for storage experiments at the Imperial College of Tropical Agri¬ 
culture were being reaped from the end of 1932 to May, 1933, this plantation 
was frequently under observation. Cercospora leaf spotting, not hitherto 
recorded in Western Tropics, became well marked towards the end of 1933, 
though the productiveness of the Giant Governor, a plant of rank-growing 
habit, was not affected. Dwarf Cavendish bananas (the Trinidad Governor 
variety) in immediate proximity also showed leaf spotting, though in a less 
severe form, some time later. Early in 1934 ihe disease was studied in some 
detail by the writer and identified as being due to the fungus Cercospora 
mume Zimm, this diagnosis being verified by the authorities at the Imperial 
Mycological Institute. For general information a note was prepared for 
Tropical Agriculture and published in July, 1934. 

SPREAD AND INTENSIFICATION 

During frequent inspections at the beginning of 1934, Cercospora leaf 
spot was not observed anywhere in the Maqueripe district except in this one 
area, the Giant Governor plot being the focus of infection. A thorough 
stripping and burning of all diseased leaves, undertaken as a precautionary 
measure, did not halt the progress of the disease and. by the end of 1934 it 
became evident that it was spreading adjacent Gros Michel, blocks planted 
in 1932-33 becoming infected. From this time onwards it became apparent 
that Cercospora leaf disease was generally distributed through the Island, 
having presumably spread from several foci of infection. At this time the 
Gros Michel blocks at Maqueripe though generally infected showed little 
dimunition in productiveness. The general mycological observation made 
during 1934-35 was that the older the stand of plants, the more intensive 
was the infection, but at this stage premature ripening of bunches on the 
plant as previously recorded by Australian workers, was not observed. During 
1936 production was seriously affected. Almost without exception plants 
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at all stages of developmont were severely spotted, commercial bunches 
being spoilt by premature ripening, a feature, as noted above, not observed 
in 1935. During a recent inspection (January, 1937) practically every 
bunch of export size showed this symptom, from several blocks scarcely a 
bunch Wiu^ reaped for shipment. The intensification of infection to 

Ihe point where premature riptming of bunches on the plant or shortly 
after reaping is the nile is a further serious economic aspect of the disease. 
Trinidad experience indicates that it is a symptom which may not become 
manifest until the ordinary severe spotting of leaves has been prevalent for 
some time. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

On physiological grounds thn^e aspects of the disease call for comment. 

(i) From what is known of this disease it appears that leaves can be 
only infected when quite young, i.c., at the time of unrolling or soon after. 
Then follows a more or less prolong(‘d incubation period, so that it is only 
in the older leaves that the development of spots can be obsi^rved. By 
analogy with what is known of the manifestation of latent infections in 
fruits, an explanation of long “ incubation pt^riod is that leaves, although 
infected at an early stage, only become subject to active exploitation by the 
pathogen when a certain stage in their ag(*ing has been reached. The 
progressive spotting of leaves from the oldest to the youngest bears out this 
point of view. Stathel’s recent observations, on the other hand, might be 
taken as suggesting that the long incubation period is accounted for by the 
very slow but continuous progress of parasitic hyphae in the tissues. 

(ii) Attention has frequently been directed to the fact that intensity of 
spotting is correlated with certain adverse growth conditions, water relations 
(as in watcjr-logged clay soils, light soils subject to rapid drying out, etc.) 
being important. Debility and premature ageing in leaves or leaf tissues 
are known to be determined by unfavourable water relations. Field studies 
of the distribution of Cercospora spots over the leaf surface (particularly at 
the distal end and in proximity to the margins) would appear to indicate 
that in some, though not in all instances, a definite relationship of the 
kind suggested exists. 

(iii) A rebent study of bunches showing premature ripening suggests 
that the cumulative effect of severe leaf spotting is to create a toxic, or physio¬ 
logical unbalanced condition, in the plant, so that in the apical region of the 
rhizome or bulb in the true stem and finally in the bunch, definite pathological 
symptoms are induced. The most striking symptom is the marked pinkish 
colour of the pulp of prematurely ripened fingers. A less conspicuous but 
easily observable symptom, is the presence of a characteristic pale bluish 
discolouration of some of the vascular strands of the true system. These 
contain vessels in which various pathological sjrmptoms have been or are 
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being induced as a result of the diseased condition of the leaves. Even 
when the bunch is still quite immature, these changes can be observed by 
sectioning the pseudo stem. In the later stages tlie presence of tyloses and 
vessel collapse, as already described by the writer in relation to the movement 
of toxic substances produced by Bacterium solanMearum (in Moko or Bacterial 
Wilt disease) and by Fumrium cubense (in Panama disease) can be demon¬ 
strated by microscopical examination. These observations on the presence 
of pathological symptoms in the rhizome and true stt^m not only contribute 
towards the explanation of the premature riptming of bunches, but may have 
an important bearing on the progressive intensification of infections described 
above and on the fact that the disease may sometimes reach its greatest 
virulence on vigorously growing plants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ADEN CATTLE FOR THE DRY ZONE 


The Editor, Jaffna, 

The Tropical Agriculturist, 31st May, 1937. 

Peradeniya. 

Sir, 

The question of improving the live-stock in this Island is engaging 
public attention at the present time. As regards cattle there are two types 
in this Island, Tropical cattle and European cattle. 

Re Tropical cattle, their improvement is desired in three directions :— 
(1) Production of good draught bulls. (2) Production of good milk cows 
for dairy purposes and (3) Production of good stud bulls for grading up 
local country cattle by crossing with them. 

I understand that, for all these purposes, Aden bulls and cows will be 
suitable in the dry zone for brooding purposes. These animals can be 
imported direct from Aden. They are bred in the country behind Aden under 
conditions approximating to those in the dry zone of Ceylon. An Aden cow 
can be bought in Bombay at a moderate price not exceeding Rs. 100 *00. 

Aden bulls and cows are small in stature and are uniformly grey in colour. 
They are economical to feed and thrive under dry zone conditions. 

An Aden cow, gives, on an average, about twelve bottles of milk a day. 
Aden cattle are easy to manage. 

I would suggest that a breeding station be established in Paranthan in 
the Northern Province for cattle imported from Aden. It will be interesting 
to know the views of those interested in cattle breeding in the dry zone of 
the Island. 


I am, etc., 

C. Arulambalam. 



COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Minutes of the thirty-seventh meeting of the Board of Management held 
(by courtesy of the Acting Financial Secretary) in Room No. 201, New Secre¬ 
tariat, Colombo, on Friday, May 28, 1937, at 11 a.m. 

Present. —Mr, E. Rodrigo, C.C.S., Acting Director of Agriculture (in the 
Chair), Mr. C. H. Collins, C.C.S., Treasury Representative, Mr. S. 0. Canaga- 
retnam, M.S.C., Mr. D. D. Karunaratne, J.P., Mr. Wace de Niese, Mr. G. 
Pandittesekere, J.P., U.P.M., Gate Mudaliyar A. E. Rajapakse, O.B.E., Mr. J. 
Tyagaraja, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. R. Child, Director of Research, acted as Secrc^tary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 0. B. M. Cheyne and Mr. S. 
Samarakkody, M.S.C., and subsequent to the meeting from Mr. A. Ekanayake, 
who was prevented from attending by floods on the (Jhilaw'-(V)lombo road. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting held on February 20, 1937, which 
had been circulated to Board Members, were confirmed. 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 

The Chairman formally niported that Mr. J. Tyagaraja, had succeeded 
Dr. H. M. Peries as Chairman of the Low-Country Products’ Association 
and thus as an ex-officio member of tlie Board. 

A vote of appreciation of Dr. H. M. Peries’ services was unanimously 
adoptol ; and a welcome (extended to Mr. Tyagaraja. 

STAFF 

The Chairman reported that Mr. T. Mylvaganam had left the service 
of the scheme on March 30, 1937 at his own request and the Director of Re¬ 
search had been authorized by him again to advertise the post of Technical 
Assistant to the Technological Chemist. He (the Chairman) thought that 
the Board might have to give further consideration to the conditions of service 
attached to these posts. 

Appointment of an Extra Junior Clerk. —The Board sanctioned the ap¬ 
pointment of an extra Clerk from July 1, 1937. 

Annual Report of the Director of Research on Bandirippuwa Estate .— 
(Part IIB of the Annual Report of the Scheme). This report which had been 
circulated, was adopted by the Board, 
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PROGRAMME OF EXPERIMENTS 

The Chairman said that the consideration of the statement of the Director 
of Research had been deferred from the previous meeting. He understood 
that no written comments had been received in reply to the suggestion of the 
Director of Research at that meeting. 

Mr. Tyagaraja referred to the opinion expressed by the Director of Research 
that the work of the Scheme should largely retain its present agricultural 
bias—^what is ttirmed “ production research ” rather than “ consumption 
restiarch,” and said that, he did not entirely agree. He further regretted to 
notice tin', discontinuancM^ of work, for example, on coir refust* and on soap. 
He doubted again, whether work on soap or any product involving coconuts 
at some} stage should be han(h‘d over to other Departments such as the Adviser 
on Industries, and he would lik(^ to see more work carried out in the directicn 
of j)romoting th(^ industrial utilization of coconut products. Ih* made parti- 
cidar reference to toddy ])roducts and said that whilst minor products wc^re of 
less importance^ with thc^ markets in their prese^nt state, preparation might 
Well be made for the next d(‘prt‘Ssion so that tlu‘ minor products w*(juld provide 
soimdhing to fall back upon. Dr. Child, nderring to the two example's of coir 
refuse, and of soap (‘Xj)lained why he had thought it lU'.cessary to discontinue 
this work for tin* })resent. The Scheme had provided all the iiec(‘ssary inform¬ 
ation on the comj)osition and propertie's of coir rt'fust' and the only study 
concerning its utilization wdii(*h show^ed promises was its use as a constituent of 
rubber flooring. TIk^ RubU^r Rt'searcb Schenu', who w'ere obviously in a be'tter 
position to carry out sinih a study, had done* subsequent work in this directic n. 
The Hch(‘.me had published a very c.omprebensive bulletin on local soap-making 
at the end of 1934. With the rise in j)rice of coconut oil in 193()-37 local soap 
making was not n'garded with such (‘uthusiasm, as then* was ('Xtreme difficulty 
in competing with imported soap. Advice was still being giveii to those who 
addressed enquiri(\s to the *S(4ieme, and samj)les analys(*d for l)eginners in the 
business w^hen* this (^ould b(* done without infringing the rights of private 
analytical chemists. 

Dr. Child, continuing, pointed out that there were things that could 
and things that could not be done by such a Scheme as the C-oconut Research 
Scheme of Ceylon ; “ consumption research was carried out in the large 
manufacturing countries of the world on a very large scale and it was not 
practicable for the Scheme to try and tackle in a small way, what is done 
elsewhere on a large scale. With a small xstaft', it was only possible to make 
a selection of problems for study and not to try and cultivate too wide a field ; 
further with the present technical staff, the work had necessarily an agricul¬ 
tural bias. On the agricultural side there were the Geneticist and one Techni¬ 
cal Assistant, and the Soil Chemist, with one Laboratory Assistant and two 
Field Assistants; on the Technological side there was at present only the 
Technological Chemist, who was also Director of Researcli and responsible for 
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the office administration, and who consequently could only put part time 
work in the laboratory, and who had one Laboratory Assistant. 

Mr. Tyagaraja said that he was sure that the Board would be willing to 
provide the extra staff necessary if they considered it expedient to develop 
the Technological side of the work. 

Dr. Child referred to the proposal to build a factory ; the Boani, he said, 
had already given sympathetic consideration to this proposal and indeed the 
plans of the new building being commenced for a Battery Room, Stores and 
Offi(ie, included provision for the addition of a factory building later. The 
consequent extension of the Scheme’s work, if this proposal materialised in 
due course, would necessitate an increase of staff, probably a new senior ap¬ 
pointment of an Engineer or Chemical Engineer. 

Mr. Collins pointed out that money was not available for such an extension, 
expocially as there was likely to be this year a considerable outlay for the 
X>urchase of Ratmalagara Estate. The Scheme’s f)rdmance had to come up for 
revision before 1940 and it was difficult to make any definite plans until the 
situation with regard to this became clearer. 

Mr. Pandittesokera asked whether an incnjase in the cess could not be 
asked for. Dr. Child said that it was very encouraging that the planting 
interests seemed, so far as he had been able to ascertain, favourable to pro¬ 
posals for increasing the cess—any such proposals, of course, largely dex>ended 
on the people who paid the cess, and if the planters were in favour, he thought 
that the St ate Council would agree when an amending ordinance was introduced. 

The Chairman said that he was inclined to agree with Mr. Tyagaraja that 
the “ consumption research ” side might be developed ; he suggested that 
notice might be taken of Mr, Tyagaraja’s reference to toddy products and 
mentioned the possibility of removing the typical unpleasant flavour of arrack. 
The Director reported that a certain amount of work of this nature was pos¬ 
sible and in fact, he had already resumed the experimental tapping of trees 
at Bandirippuwa. 

The Board summed up the discussion by accepting that the main work 
of the Scheme should continue to be agricultural, but that such work on the 
commercial utilization of coconut products as is possible with the present staff 
and facilities should be carried out. The Director of Research should be 
prepared to formulate proposals and estimates for the extension of the latter 
side of the Scheme’s work. 

With reference to the circulation of files of record of the various experi¬ 
ments to Board members, the Director of Research said that these were in 
hand and he hoped to be able to send out the first lot shortly. 

FINANCE 

The Statemenl of Beceipta and Payments for the Qtuirter, 1937 was 
approved by the Board. 
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New Local Loan. —^The Chairaian reported that in accordance with the 
decision of the Board by circulation of papers Rs. 59,400 of the Scheme’s 
reserve funds had been invested by the purchase of Rs. 60,000 Government 
of Ceylon 1937-1962 3i% Loan. 

BUILDINGS SUB-COMMITTEE 

The draft minutes of the fifth meeting of this Sub-Commiitcc held on 
April 19, 1937, and of the sixth meeting held on May 24, 1937, had been 
oirculatol to the Board. 

The Director of Research report/ed that the contractors had informed 
him that preliminary work would be commenced at Bandirippuwa on June 
1, 1937. 

RATMALAGARA ESTATE 

The Chairman reporti*d that in accordance with the instructions of the 
Board an offer had l)een made for Ratmalagara Estate. This offer had not 
been accept(*.d and a higher sum had been mentioned. 

After som(‘ discussion in tln^ course of which Mr. Wace de Niese urged 
that prolonged bargaining should not be allowed to delay the laying out of 
experiments and Mr. Collins pointol out that then^ had been a decline in the 
price of copra since the valuation was made, it was agreed that Mr. Collins 
and Dr. Child should l>e given full authority to act for the Board, to conduct 
negotiations and to effect the purchase on the best terms they could obtain. 

ESTATE 

Progress Rejyorts .—The estate Progress Reports for February, March 
and April, 1937 were approved by the Board. 

Payment of Wages to Estate Labourers on Coronation Day .—The Board 
approved of the action of the Director of Research in paying wages to all 
regular labourers on Coronation Day, May 12, 1937 and sanctioned the pay¬ 
ment so made. 

Mr. R. K. S. MURRAY’S VISIT TO MALAYA AND JAVA 

The notes on Mr. Murray’s visit to Malaya and Java referred to at the 
previous meeting had been circulated. 

PERIODICAL INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS 

The Board agreed to accept the arrangement suggested by the Hcn’ble 
the Minister for Communication and Works for a periodical inspection of the 
buildings at Bandirippuwa by an officer of the Public Works Department. 

The meeting terminated at 12-20 p.m. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED JUNE, 1937 




No. of 
Cases up 

Fresh 

Cases 

Reco¬ 

veries 

JS 

Bat 

No 

Province, &o. 

Disease 

to date 

CO 

ancr 

111 

Shot 



Jan. ist, 

Q 




193? 







Kiiidorpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

198 

87 

164 

3 

31 


Western 

Anthrax 





* • 



Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

540 

49 

509 

*8 

23 


Colombo 

Anthrax 

J'J 

if 


12 



Municipality 

Rabies 

11 

1 


11 




Blnekquarter 

1 



1 




Trypanomiasis 

1* 



1 




Rinderpest 







Cattle Quarantine 
Station 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

1 

31 

8 

1 

3i 




Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

01) 

1 

67 

i 

i 


Central 

Anthrax 

Piroplasmosis 

‘0 

1 

1 

1 




Riiulerpest 

2:>3 






Southern 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

53 

182 


41 



Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

1,474 

oi.) 

1,437 

37 


’77"' 

Northern 

Anthrax 








Rinderjjcst 







Eastern 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

ei 


ei 





Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

2 


2 




North-Western 

Rabies 

Piroplasmosis 

3 

1 


i 

i 


2 


Rinderpest 







North-Central 

f^oot-and-niouth disease 
Anthrax 

60 


60 





Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

isi 

■ 

125 

6 



Uva 

Rabies 

Pleuro-pneumonia in 

3 

■ 



’3 



goats 

15 

16 


7 

8 

,. ' 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 



isi 

36 

94 


Sabaragamuwa 

Rabies 

Piroplasmosis 


1 

*3 


’2 


• Detected at tbe slaughter house 


M. WIJAYANAYAKA. 

Department of Agrioulturo, Acting Government Veterinary Surceon 

Peradeniya, 15th June, 1937 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT-JUNE, 1937 


Station 

TEMPERATURE | 

HUMIDITY 1 

Amount of 
Cloud 

RATNPAIX 

Mean 

Maximum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

Mean 

Minimum 

Dif. 

ference 

from 

Average 

Q 

Night (from 
Minimum) 

Amount 

No. of 
Rainy 
Days 

Difference 

from 

Average 


0 

o 

o 

o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 



Ins. 


Ins. 

Colombo 

85-3 

4-0-2 

78-7 

+ 1-8 

77 

84 

7* 

7 

6*17 

18 

- 2- 

‘81 

Puttalam 

86-8 

4-0-8 

79-5 

+ 0-5 

75 

86 

6 

2 

013 

4 

- 1 

■54 

Mannar 

S8*5 

0 

81-2 

fO-7 

71 

81 

6 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

•50 

Jaffna 

87-2 

■b 1 * 0 

81-7 

+ 1-2 

78 

81 

6 

8 

1 

0 

- 0 

•40 

Trincomalee 

93-7 

-h2-l 

79-9 

+ 1-3 

53 

72 

6 

5 

0*06 

1 

- 1 

•02 

Batticaloa 

93-2 

+ 1-3 

78-3 

+ 1-1 

61 

78 

5 

5 

0-02 

1 

- 0 

•99 

Hambantota 

89-3 

+ 3-6 

77-7 

+ 1-2 

71 

86 

5 

6 

0*66 

11 

- 1 

•57 

Galle 

84-1 

+ 0-6 

79-2 

+ 2-4 

80 

82 

6 

1 

2*57 

22 

- 6 

•11 

Ratnapura 

87-2 

+ 0-8 

75-4 

+ 1-2 

72 

91 

6 

■7 

7-22 

24 

-11 

-82 

Anuradhapura . . 

91-f) 

+ 2-6 

76-8 

+ 0-7 

66 

88 

5 

7 

0*01 

1 

- 0 

-93 

Kurunogala 

86-9 

+ 0-5 

75-9 

+ 0-7 

72 

88 

6 

' 2 

2*02 

16 

5 

•37 

Kandy 

84-0 

+ 0-8 

71-9 

+ 0-8 

73 

85 

6 

8 

3*72 

21 

- 5 

•86 

Badulla 

87-1 

+ 1-9 

65-0 

-0-3 

56 

92 

4 

6 

0*35 

2 

- 1 

•44 

Diyatalawa 

79*0 

+ 1-2 

63-2 

+ 0-4 

58 

79 

5 

-2 

0*21 

‘ i 

- 1 

•56 

Ha^gala 

69-4 

-0-3 

58-8 

+ 0-6 

77 

83 

4 

•4 

2*71 

17 

- 4 

•27 

Nuwara Eliya .. 

6(1-2 

-0-2 

66-1 

+ 0-8 

84 

88 

8 

•4 

4*56 

23 

- 6 

*38 


Tho rainfall for Juno was ovorywhoiv Ix'low iiounal. DolicilH below aAcroge wcie 
greatest on tho lower western Hloj)es of l.b(‘ hills, and in the low-(‘ountry iiriinediately 
adjoining. The gjx^atest deficits rejjorted were 20• 09 inches at Watawala, 20 • 06 at Carney, 
IS-42 at Maliboda, 10-02 at Kitulgala, and 15-73 at Ingoya, while innny oihc^r neigh* 
hoiiring stations were 10 to 15 inches in deficit, and almost the wliole of tho w(‘t zone was 
at least 5 to 10 iindies helow' its average. For many stations in the soutli-west of Ceylon 
t-his was the driest, or nearly the driest, .Tone on record. The low monsoon rainfall in 
the wet zone must, liowcAer, have been compensated to some extent- by its even distri¬ 
bution, the mimbei’ of days with rain being, in general, tmly a little below' normal. 

The highest monthly totals w'ore 26-32 inches, at Kenilworth, 21-56 at They don 
Bois, 20*61 at Wat awala, and 20-25 at Blackwater. North of the Batticaloa-Kalpitiya 
line, very few stations reported any rain at all (hiring June, wdiile theie w'ere also many 
reports of no rainfall in the south-east of the Island, between Bat ticaloa and Hambantota. 

Only one daily fall of 5 inches or over w'as reported during June, ."i • 47 indies at Ctmoo- 
galoya, on tho 11th. 

The weather, as regards barometric gi-adient and wind, was of the usual monsoon 
type during June, both wind and gradient, however, being generally a lit th^ stronger than 
usual. The rain was mainly confinod to the south-w'ost of Ceylon, and was usually only 
light or moderate. At the end of the month, however, the weather became slightly 
unsettled. 

Temperatures wore nearly everywhere above normal, while humidity w'as in deficit. 
Cloud was generally below normal, especially iidand and in the hills. Wind directions 
were generally SW or WSW. 

H. JAMESON, 
Superintendent, Obsorvatory. 
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EDITORIAL 

NUTRITION 

T he Advisory Coniniittee on Nutrition appointed by the 
British Ministry of Health in May, 1935, has not com¬ 
pleted the large scale inquiries which it initiated: but 
in view of the wide interest in the subject, the Committee has 
issued a preliminary report giving the results of a general 
survey of the field of investigation. From an examination of 
the modern discoveries of the physiological bases of nutrition, 
the committee derives certain conclusions which may be sum¬ 
marized as follows : 

If the diet is unsuitable the body cannot be pro¬ 
perly constructed, neither can it function properly. 

A suitable diet must contain certain protective 
and constructive elements, mainly protein, fats, minerals, 
and vitamins. 

The most satisfactory source of these elements is 
fresh milk. 

This emphasis on the \ery great importance of fresh milk 
as a necessary part of the human dietary comes at a most 
opportune moment when Government has under consideration 
large schemes for the development of a sound animal husbandry. 
Peasants in the dry zone even now own cattle and can, with a 
little effort, draw the milk that their families require. Even 
in the more thickly inhabited parts of the countr}^ a grass plot 
of a quarter of an acre and one good country bred cow are 
not beyond the reach of the average family. But there is no 
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evidence that the people utilize these opportunities for improving 
the nutritional A’^alue of their families’ food. There is here both 
indifference and prejudice, indifference arising from a want of 
knowledge of the value of milk and ])rejudice that is born of the 
unscientific doctrines of ignorant medicine men. There are 
in the jargon of the oriental medical practitioners two words 
which may be literally translated as “ cooling " and “ heat 
producing.” 'I’he former description is applied to cow milk 
and the latter to goat and buffalo milk. Only foods whose 
proj)erties are intermediate between these two extremes are 
supposed to be normally good for the hiiman system, and 
therefore milk is to be avoided. It is possible that this exposi¬ 
tion of the principle of oriental medical science is erroneous. 
But there is no doubt that the resultant popular prejudice exists 
and that this prejudice goes far to prevent the general adoption 
of the use of milk as food. 

It is most important that side by side with the Agricultural 
Department’s efforts to make milk and animal produce generally 
more easily accessible to the people, active propaganda should 
be undertaken both to convince the people of the value of milk 
as food and to remove what arao.unts to a superstition. There 
is no hope that the adult will be easily converted. The school 
affords the most promising field of propagandist activity, and 
nothing convinces even the child so thoroughly as practical 
experience. A series of moderate-sized daii'ics attached to rural 
schools, largely wt)rked by the older children, the milk from 
whicih the children themselves drink, will go further to improve 
the nutrition of the race than any other single step that the 
Government can take. The children will take with them not 
only the habit of milk consumption but also that of the care 
of animals : and these habits they in turn will transmit to their 
children. 
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MANURIAL EXPERIMENT ON COCONUTS 


H. E. FOSTER 


(NTAFF Of IMI’KHIAL VlIKMICAL JNDHtiTJiJICS [jyDJA] 
LTD., COLOMUO) 


T he Experiment described in this article was laid down 
in November 1931 and had as its ol)ject the determi¬ 
nation of the effect of nitrogen, phos|)horic acid and 
potash on the yield of copra. 

Location .—Kirimetiyana Estate, Chilaw District 
Soil .—light sandy loam having a pH value of 5 • 80 
Average Rainfall .—80 in, per annum 
Elevation .—28 ft. above sea level 
Age of Palms in Experiment .—37 years 

Layout.—A x4 Latin Square, each plot containing 5 x5 
—25 palms. Spacing 30 ft. x30 ft. One guard row of palms 
between each plot. 


TREATMENTS 




Rate of 





Description of Treatment 

A p plication 
of Fertilizer 
lb. per palm 

N 



A. 

Oontrol .. 

— 

— 

— 


B. 

N. as sulphate of ammonia .. 

3 03 

•63 

— 


C. 

N.P. as nicifos 22/18 

3-5 

•63 

•63 


D. 

N.P.K. as nicifos 22/18 4- 
muriate of potash 

3-5\ 

1-3/ 

•63 

•63 

•65 


Time of Application .—Late November 1931 and every 
subsequent year. 

Method of Application .—Half trenching system in 2 ft. 
wide trenches inside edge 6 ft. from base of palm. 
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RESULTS OBTAINED IN 1932 



Yield lb. 
Copra per 
100 palms 

% Control 

% General 
Mean 

Increase 

over 

Control 

Value of 
Increase 

Cost of 
Fertilizers 

Nett Profit 
per loo palms 
due to 
Fertilizers 

®o Return 
on Fertilizer 
Expenditure 

A. .. 

3313 

100 

98-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B. .. 

3535 

106-7 

104-7 

222 

13-88 

17-13 

-3-25 

— 

C. .. 

3291 

99-3 

97-5 

-22 

-1-.38 

25-35 

26-73 

— 

D. 

3364 

101-5 

99-7 

51 

3-19 

34-00 

-30-81 

— 

S. E. .. 

— 

2-0 

1-96 

66*3 

— 

— 

— 


Significant \ 
Difference / 

— 

6-9 

6-8 

229 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

(P= -05) 










♦Rs. 35 per Candy of 560 lb. (the 1934 rate) 


“ Z ” Test. Failed to pass at P — -05 level. 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN 1933 



Y^ield lb. 
Copra per 
100 palms 

Control 

General 

Mean 

Increase 

over 

Control 

Value of 
Increase 

Cost of 
Fertilizers 

Nett Profit 
per lOO palms 
due to 
Fertilizers 

% Return 
on Fertilizer 
Expenditure 

A. 


100 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B. 

4333 

111-0 


429 

26-80 

17-13 

0-67 

56 

C. 

4230 

108-4 

99-0 

326 

20-35 

25-35 

-5 0 

— 

D. .. 

4633 

118-7 

108-4 

729 

45-50 

34-0 

11-5 

34 

S. E. .. 

— 

2-57 


100-5 

. 

— 

_ 

_ 

Significant \ 
Difference / 

— 

8-9 


348 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(P= -05) 



■I 






♦Rs. 36 per Candy of 660 lb. (1934 rate) 






“ Z ” Test. Passed at P = 

•0,5 level. 





RESULTS 

OBTAINED 

IN 1934 




Yield lb. 
Copra per 
100 palms 

Control 

General 

Mean 

Increase 

over 

Control 

Value of 
Increase 

0 S 

oQ 

c 

2 ass 

0. o 

% Return 
on Fertilizer 
Expenditure 

A. .. 

3596 

100 

83-1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B. .. 

4219 

117-3 

97-5 

623 

38-90 

17-13 

21-77 

127 

C. .. 

4424 

123-0 

102-2 

828 

51-75 

26-35 

26-40 

104 

D. .. 

5069 

141-0 

117-2 

1473 

92-00 

34-00 


171 

S. E . 

— 

2-80 

2-33 

100-86 

— 

_ 

_ 


Significant 1 
Difference j 


9-7 

8-1 

349 


— 

— 

— 

(P= -06) 










♦Rs. 36 per Candy of 660 lb. (1934 rate) 


“ Z ” Test. Passed at P = *01 level. 
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RESULTS OBTAINED IN 1935 



Yield lb. 
Copra pef 
100 palms 

Control 

"o General 
Mean 

Increase 

over 

Control 

Value of 
Increase 

Ig)* 

Cost of 
Fertilizers 

Nett Profit. 
per loo palms 
due to 
Fertilizers 

Return 
on Fertilizer 
Expenditure 

A. .. 

B. .. 

c. .. 

D. .. 

S. E. .. 
Significant \ 
Difference j 
(P= 05) 

2653 

2983 

3142 

3439 

100 

112-4 

118-4 

120-0 

0-72 

23-2 

1 

86-0 

07-7 

102-9 

112-6 

5-83 

20-2 

330 

480 

786 

178-2 

616-4 

27 -10 
40-17 
64-56 

17-13 

25-35 

34-00 

14-82 
30-.56 

58 

58 

00 


♦Rs: 46 per Candy of 560 lb. (1935 rote) 

“ Z ” Test. Failed at P =- -0.5 level. 

SUMMARY 


The results obtained during the first four years of the 
exj)eriment may be summarised as follows; 

1932. —U’his was the first year of the experiment and it 
■was not to be expected that any definite results would be 
obtained. No treatment ])roduced a significant or profitable 
increase over control although nitrogen alone only just failed 
to produce a significant increase. 

1933. —Nitrogen alone produced a very significant and 
profitable increase in yield. The addition of phosphate showed 
an insignificant tendency to depress the yield and its addition 
resulted in a loss. Potash in the presence of nitrogen and 
phosphate gave a very significant response and a complete 
application gave the highest nett profit. 

1934. —Nitrogen alone gave a highly significant and very 
profitable increase in yield. The addition of phosphoric acid 
was withoxit benefit. Potash produced a highly significant 
response and a complete application of N.P.K. gave by far 
the largest profit. The response to nitrogen and potash was 
very satisfactory but it appears doubtful il phosphate is 
required. 

1935. —Owing to the droughty conditions experienced the 
increases obtained during 1935 w'ere not as great as those of 
1934, the standard of accuracy was lower and the experiment 
failed to pass the “ Z ” test. In consequence, no definite 
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Conclusions can be drawn from this year's results although they 
indicate that the complete mixture does give an increase. 


AVERAGE RESULTS OF THREE YEARS 1933/35 



u % 




Nett 

Percent- 


s fl 

£ c- 

Increase 

Value 

of 

Increase 

Cost of 
Fertilizers 

Fro fit per 

100 palms 
due t o 

age 

Return on 
Fertilizer 


o2 




Fertilizers 

Expend!- 


i.b. 

Lb. "i, 

Rs.* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

tore 

A. .. 

3384 

- . . 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

B. .. 

3X45 

461 13-6 

28-81 

17-13 

11-08 

68 

C. 

:m2 

548 10*2 

34-25 

25-35 

8-90 

35 

1), .. 

4380 

996 20-4 

02-25 

34-00 

28-25 

83 

S. E. 

— 

52 10 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

Difft^rence* J 


181 54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(P--. .05) 








tS.E. as % of (General Mean =- 

“ Z ” Test. 'J’reatments and seasons passed at P —- '01 
level. 

Treatments and seasons interaction passed 
at P =- *05 level. 

*Copm. —“Uh. por caiHly of 560 lb. (1934 rate) 

N.B .—IncreasoB in hoa\ y typo wore significant at V - *05 level 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Nitrogen alone gave a highly significant increase in yield 

and a good profit. 

2. The addition of phosphate increased this appreciably hut 

not significantly, and its use reduced the profit obtained. 

3. Phosphate tended to he detrimental in 1933, but in 1934 

and 1935 it began to show a slight beneficial response, 
indicating that the soil reserves of phosphate were being 
exhausted. 

4. Potash in the presence of nitrogen and phosphate showed 

a highly significant effect and the complete mixture gave 
a A^ery satisfactory profit. 

5. The effect of seasons was highly significant but the inter¬ 

action of treatments with seasons was significant to a 
lesser degree. 

6. The standard of accuracy was high. 
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AVERAGE RESULTS FOR FOUR YEARS 1932/35 








Nett. 

Por;.out- 





Valuer 

(.V)st of 

Profit por 

age 


.2 2 0. 

Inoroaso 

of 

100 palinK 

Return on 


‘'ll 



TiicreaRc 


duo to 
Fortilizors 

Fertilizer 

Expendi- 


Lb. 

Lb. 

“(I 

Rs.* 

Ks. 

R.S. 

1 11 re 

A. 

:53<i7 


— 

_ _ 

_ 



B. 

370S 

401 

11 0 

25-00 

17-13 

7-03 

40 

C. .. ..' 

3772 

405 

120 

25-31 

25-35 

--0-04 


1). .. 

4120 

759 

22 0 

47-44 

34-00 

13-44 

40 

S. K. .. 

— 

48 

1-4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hignifipant \ 
Difference J 


105 

4 0 

— 

— 

--- 


(P=::: * 05 ^ 









S.E. as % of General Mean = I •27",,. 

“ Z ” Test. Treatments and seasons ])assed at ~ •()! 
level. 

Treatments and seasons interaction passed 
at P -01 level. 

*Coprn.- -Hft. .‘ir> por eandy of 560 lb. (1954 rate) 

iV.J5. —-liicroasPH in heavy type were significant at 1* - 05 lcv(4 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Nitrogen alone gave a highly signific'ant increase in yield 

and a small [)rofit. 

2. The addition of phosphate failed to improve on this and 

resulted in a loss. 

3. The lack of response to phosphate was mainly due to the 

detrimental effect it exerted in 1932 and 1933. In 1934 
and 1935 it tended to be of benefit. 

4. Potash in the presence of nitrogen and phosphate was of 

highly significant benefit, and the complete mixtuie gave 
a satisfactory ])rofit. 

5. I’he effect of seasons and the interaction of treatments with 

seasons were highly significant. 

6. The standard of accuracy of the experiment was high. 

FURTHER RESULTS 

The experiment is still in progress and it is hoped to 
publish further results in due course. 
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ATMOSPHERIC HUMIDITY 


H. JAMESON, D.Sc.. F.R.Met.S., 

SUPERINTENDENT, COLOMBO OBSERVATORY 


T he amount of moisture in the atmosphere is usually 
determined by simultaneoiis readings of dry and wet 
bulb thermometers, when the relative humidity, absolute 
humidity, and dew-point can be obtained from tables. Although 
this method is not of the highest degree of accuracy, the 
reading of the wet-bulb thermometer depending to an appre¬ 
ciable extent on the ventilation to which it is exposed, its con¬ 
venience has brought it into general use. 

The tables generally supplied are intended for use when 
the thermometers are exposed to a light breeze. The error 
due to incorrect ventilation is much greater, if the instruments 
are sheltered from all ventilation,.than if they are exposed to 
a wind considerably greater than that for which the tables 
were computed. 

There is a limit to the amount of moisture that can be 
contained in a unit of volume, this amount depending on the 
temperature only and increasing very rapidly as the temperature 
rises. For example, a rise of 18° F., from 32° F. to 50° F. will 
double the maximum amount of moisture per unit volume. 
It is redoubled at 69-5° F., and doubled again at 90*7° F. 
Over ordinary atmospheric temperatures, it is nearly correct 
to say that the maximum amount of moisture increases in 
geometric progression as the temperature increases in arith¬ 
metical progression. 

Relative, or percentage, humidity is the proportion, 
expressed as a percentage, which the actual quantity of moisture 
in any volume of air bears to the amount which could be 
contained in the same volume, if the air were saturated at the 
same temperatme. When the actual moisture content of the 



air is unchanged, the relative humidity varies rapidly with the 
temperature. A moisture content that will give a relative 
humidity of 100 at 70° F. will only give 72 at 80° F., and 
52 at 90° F. 

The pressure exerted by water vapour in the air is approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the actual water content per unit 
volume. This water content is therefore usually expressed 
by the pressure it exerts, in inches of mercury or millibars, and 
is known as the vapour pressure, or absolute humidity. The 
actual mass of water vapour per unit volume, at various tem¬ 
peratures and relative humidities, can be obtained from 
special tables, but ap})roximate values in grains per cubic 
foot, or grammes per cubic metre, can be obtained by multiply¬ 
ing the vapour pressure, in inches of mercury, by 11 or 25, 
respectively, e.g., a vapour pre.ssure of l-OOO inch is roughly 
equivalent to 11 grains of water vapour per cubic foot, or 
25 grammes per cubic metre. At ordinary shade temperatures 
in Ceylon, both in the low-country and among the hills, this 
approximation should be correct within 5%. 

A third method of expressing the humidity of the air is 
to give the dew-point, or the temperature at which the 
moisture actually present in the air would be just sufficient to 
saturate it. It is the temperature at which, if the air were 
cooled, dew would just begin to form, hence the name. The 
dew-point is obviously a function of the absolute humidity 
alone. 

A fourth method of expressing atmospheric humidity, 
which as yet has not been very much used, is to give the satura¬ 
tion deficit. This is the amount of water-vapour per unit 
volume, generally expressed as a pressure, in inches of mercury 
or millibars, which would be required to saturate the air at the 
particular temperature at which it happens to be. 

An example will perhaps make these various definitions 
clearer. 

At sea-level the dry bulb temperature is observed to be, 
say, 86’2° F., and the wet bulb temperature 73-8° F. (It is 
necessary to specify the level at which the observations are 
taken, or the approximate barometric pressure, as, for given 
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values of the dry and wet bulb temperatures, the values 
computed for these various humidity factors, depend to some 
extent, on the barometric pressures. However, tables at 
intervals of 2 inches of pressure, or 2,000 feet of altitude, arc 
sufficient to allow for this variation). 

We have a difference of 12*4° F. between the dry and wet 
bulb readings. From the tables, the moisture in the air 
exerts a pressure of -665 inch of mercury, which is therefore 
the absolute humidity. This amount of moisture would be 
siifficient to saturate the air if the temperature were reduced 
to 67 *2° F. This latter temperjiture is therefore the dew-point. 
The amount of va})our that would bo required to saturate the 
air at 86-2" F. wotild exert a pressure of 1-240 inch. The 
relative humidity is therefore (-665 x 10())/1-249, or 53. The 
saturation deficit is 1-249--665, or -584 inch of mercury. 

The rapidity of evaporation beai-s a much closer relation 
to the satxiration deficit than to the relative humidity. In 
the low and mid-country of Ceylon, saturation deficit is usxially 
high in the day-time, and may be an important climatological 
factor in the variations of agricultural, medical, or other 
biological phenomena. It is, of cqxirse, true that the rapidity 
of evaporation depends also on the wind, a fax-tor which varies 
so much with small changes in locality that it is difficxxlt to 
take it into account in this connexition. 

Saturation deficit, at any rate in (Jeylon, shows much 
greater variations in the monthly means than either relative 
humidity or vapour pressure, and attempts to correlate it with 
other agricultural or medical factors may prove fruitful. In 
a paper now in coxirse of publication,*'* monthly mean valxies 
of the saturation deficit have been given for the 16 
principal meteorological stations of Ceylon, for each month 
over periods of a few years. Average monthly values are 
also given, for certain hours of the day. It is hoped that 
these tables may prove useful to investigators. 


fj) Jameson, H. : 
Vol. II, pt.2 


Tables of Saturation Deficit for Ceylon. Ceylon, J. of /Sc, (E) 
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THE EFFECT OF SELECTION ON THE AGE OF 
PURE-LINE PADDY 

J. C HAIGH, Ph.D.. 

dOVKJtNMENr ECONOMIC BOTANIST 


A pure-line has been defil ed as a population in which 
the variability in an indefinite number of generations 
from seed is not greater than that in an indefinite number 
of vegetative generations. The definition has the merit of 
indicating jilainly that variation does occur within a pure, 
self-fertilised (anp, in whicih individual })lants should not be 
regarded as being exactly alike, even though growing under 
uniform conditions. 

The varieties of jiaddy that are recommended by the 
department are pure-lines, whose purity is maintained by 
bagging single jilants so as to ensure self-fertilisation. It is 
a common practice, in order to minimise the possibility of 
foreign pollen falling on the stigma, to bag one of the first- 
flowering plants. Now paddy shows a plant-to-plant variation 
in the number of days required from sowing to flowering ; the 
flowering period may extend over as much as 28 days, so that 
there are plants, in a pure-line croj), which will flower almost 
a month earlier than other plants in the same crop, when the 
total period between sowing and harvest may be no more than 
4| months. This variation must be due to differences in environ¬ 
ment, and it is to be expected, since the same variation takes 
place each season, and since the plants are always grown under 
the same general conditions, that it will be immaterial, from 
what part of the crop seed is taken for the next sowing. Never¬ 
theless, since the ix)int is of some practical importance in the 
technique of the maintenance of purity, it was decided worthy 
of investigation. 

From a field crop of Vellai Illankalayan growing in the 
maha 1934-35 season, three plants were selected, (1) the first 
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to flower, hereafter called ‘ Early,’ (2) a plant taken at random 
when the crop was adjudged to be “ 50% flowered ”—hereafter 
called ‘ Medium ’ and (3) the last plant seen to flower, hereafter 
called ‘ Late.’ The three plants were bagged to ensure self¬ 
fertilisation, and were harvested separately. Their seed was 
sown in small plots for the season yala 1935, and from each 
plot early, medium and late plants were bagged. In the 
maha 1935-36 season the process was repeated, this time in 
9 plots, and the 27 lots of seed thus obtained were sown in 
small plots for the season yala 1936. From each of these 
27 plots, records were made of the period between sowing and 
50% flowering, and between sowing and harvest. 

The data are presented in tabular form in tables I and II, 
and it is apparent that it is immaterial, to the age of the strain, 
whether it has been grown from seed produced early or late 
in the preceding generation. It follows that the practice of 
bagging the early flowers in a population can do no harm. 

On the other hand, there is a definite danger in leaving 
bagging until late ; a danger not of altering the “ age ” of the 
crop, but of failing to harvest viable seed. The only strains 
that have failed in this experiment have been bagged late at 
least once. 


SUMMARY 

An experiment has been carried out to determine whether 
the variation in “ age to flowering ” in a pure-line crop is a 
normal variation, not inherited. By continuous selection of 
early-, medium- and late-flowering plants, it has been 
established that the variation remains the same in successive 
generations, and is a response to small differences in environment. 
This experiment is essentially the same as Johannsen’s more 
famous one in which the variable factor was the weight of 
individual beans in a crop, and has given the same result. 
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TABLE I 


Strain 

No. of days from sowing 
to 50% flowering 

No. of days from sowing 
to 50% ripeness 

1—1—1 

123 

174 

1—1—2 

123 

174 

1—1—3 

123 

163 

1- 2 1 

142 

i 184 

1„2—2 

126 

174 

1—2-3 

126 

170 

1-3—1 


• 

1-3-2 

126 

174 

1-3-3 

126 

170 

2—1-1 

123 

174 

2 - 1-2 

123 

174 

2-1-3 

123 

174 

2—2—1 

123 

174 

2-2-2 

126 

1 

174 

2-2—3 

123 

174 

2 -3 -1 

134 1 

181 

2-3—2 



2-3—3 

— 

— 

3—1—1 

123 

174 

3—1—2 

134 

181 

3—1—3 

123 

163 

3—2—1 

— 

— 

3_2_2 

— 

— 

3—2—3 

— 

- ~ 

3—3—1 

— 

— 

3—3—2 

— 

— 

3_3_3 

— 

— 

Control 

123 

174 


l=Early. 2=Medium. 3=Late. 

Thus 1-2-3 means the progeny of a plant bagged early in 
the first season, at 50% fiowering in the second, and late in 
the third. 

For explanation of gaps, see next page. 
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TABLE II 


Season 

Maha 

1934-35 


Y ala Maha 

1935 1935-36 


Yalu 1936 
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EXPERIMENTAL ERROR IN FIELD EXPERIMENTS 
WITH COCONUTS 

W. V. D. PIERIS, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 

aKNKTICIST 

AND 

M. L. M. SALGADO, Ph.D., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 

SiOlT CHEMIST, CUCOXVT KESKAECH SCHEME, ('EYLON 

P RIOR to laying down a manurial experiment on coconuts, 
two years’ individual yield records kept on 300 palms in a 
block on Bandirippuw'a Estate were statistically analysed 
in order to determine the optimum size of plot consistent with a 
minimum standard error. Reference has already been made 
in 1934 to the results obtained (1). In 1935 Joachim (3) pub¬ 
lished the results of a similar uniformity trial made at the 
Wariyapoia Experimental (Station based on records kept during 
one year, and as our results covering a j^eriod of two years may 
be of general interest, it has been decided to publish them in 
detail. 

The block on which the records were ke])t may b(s considered 
the best block on the estate, consisting of trees of uniformly 
the same age, with no vacancies or non-bearing palms, planted 
on a sandy loam overlying lateritic gravel. The entire block 
was nearly rectangular in shape, and uniformly cultivated, 
hav'ng been dug over with mamoties in 1931 and manured 
with a general mixture in 1933. 

Individual records of the number of nuts from each tree 
of the block were kept, picking being done once in two months. 
At the time the data were analysed statistically, records for 
two years (from August, 1931 to June, 1933) were aA'ailable. 
Though copra should form the basis of yield, the number of 
nuts is a sufficient criterion in a uniformity trial of this nature 
in view of the very high correlation found by Pieris (2) between 
the number of nuts and the weight of copra. 
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From table III and the diagram the diminution of the 
standard error with in(!reasing plot size will be noted. It will 
also be observed that the two curves run parallel thereby indi¬ 
cating a general agreement in the nature of the results for two 
different years. The mean yields in the second year are larger 
than those of the first year, and the corresponding standard 
errors for the second year smaller than those of the first year. 
The mean yields are also nearly twice those recorded by Joachim 
(3), while the standard errors also shtnv a corresponding 
difference. 

The reduction in standard error is most marked up to the 
9-tree plot size, but is not appreciable beyond the l()-tree size, 
and the curves flatten at about the 18-tree size. This |)lot 
size has been used as the optimum, as no advantage is gained 
by increasing the size of ])lot beyond 18 trees. This agrees 
with the conclusio!)s drawn by Joachim (3). The standard 
error of this plot size is about 8 to 9 })er cent, of the mean, 
compared to a value of 14 per cent, obtained by Joatdiim. 

Even 18 trees represent nearly I a(Te and as plots and 
blocks have to be separated by guard rows in manurial and 
cultivation experiments and tnamomy in land is an imj)ortant 
consideration, this may be considered the desirable size and 
has been ado[)ted as the plot size in the manurial experiment 
laid down at Bandirippuwa Estate. 

SUMMARY 

1. Individual yield records of a block of 300 coconut 
palms have been statistically analysed by tlu* method of analysis 
of variance. 

2. An 18-tree plot size is the optimum consi.stent with a 
minimum standard error. 

3. J’he standard error of this size of plot is about 8 to 9 
per cent, of the mean. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING SPRAYING FOR 
THE CONTROL OF PLANT DISEASES* 


MALCOLM PARK. A.R.C.S., 

M rcoLoahST 


S PRAYING fbr the prevention or control of plant diseases 
is a relatively expensive practice. It shotihi only be 
undertakc^n when other methofis of control, simh as the 
improvement of agricultural conditions, improvement of 
drainage and general sanitation or the adoption of a suitable 
(Top x’otation, are iKxt likely to jxrovide the satisfacitory control 
of a disease. Again, the loss of (^rop or the extent of damage 
caused by a disease liiust be sufficiently great to warrant the 
expenditure on sj)raying. An exception to this might be made 
in gardens where the disfigun'Hient of jdants by fungus diseases 
may only affect their at^sthetic value. 

In tropical countrms like C^eylon, where the temperature 
is always suitable for the (hw’elopment of fungi, humidity is 
often the main factor governing the incideiu'e and spread of 
plant diseases. In consequence, in some parts of the Island 
it is necessary to spray regularly for the satisfactory control 
of many of our diseases. This fact should be appreciated 
before a spraying programme is undertaken since money spent 
on spraying is largely wasted unless the spraying is con¬ 
scientiously done and repeated when reejuired. 

i ' ' 

The function of a fungicidal spray is either t() kill the 
fungus concerned or to jxrevent the attack by a protective 
action.; According to their mode of action it is thus possible 
to divide fungicidal sprays into two groups: direct and 
protective. 

♦Xhi# not© will b© i«u»u©d a© Leaflet No. lltt of the l>epartm6iot of Agriouitur© 
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DIRECT FUNGICIDAL SPRAYS 

Direct or cradicative fungic'idal sprays kill through contact 
with the fungus on the plant surface. Such sprays are un¬ 
fortunately of limited ap})lication since they can be used only 
against diseases in which the fungus is mainly on the outside 
of the plant. Diseases which come into this class arc few, 
the chief being the powdery mildews, such as that which is 
(common on orange trees. In spraying against these diseases, 
it is necessary only to spray when the disease first makes its 
appearance on the })lants and to continue to spray only so 
long as the fungus causing the disease is alive and active. 

PROTECTIVE FUNGICIDAL SPRAYS 

'I’he ])rinciple of a protective fungicidal spray is to deposit 
t)n the plant a film or layer of fungicide so that when the spores 
or set'ds of the parasite fall on the surface of the plant they 
are killed bcfoic they can penetrate the ])lant (^clls and set up 
disease. It is obvious that ])r()tective sjuays must be applied 
before the fungal infection is (‘stablished or tht^y arc useless. 
Once a fungus has penetrated into the |)lant tissues jio amount 
of fungicide (U^posited oji the surface of the plant will cure the 
disease and conse({uently the excision or removal ol’ diseased 
tissue should precede th(‘ inauguration of a spraying programme. 

To provide complete protection, the film or layer of 
fungicide must be compUde. Every part of the [»lant liable 
to infection must be covered. In sjjraying to control a leaf 
disease, for exam[)le, tht* upj)er and lower surfaces of every 
leaf should be s})rayed comj)letely. 

A well-prepared and well-applied fungicidal spray will 
give a protective film on the surface of ))lants which will last 
for a considerable time. In plants where growth is continually 
taking place, spraying must be repeated at frequent intervals 
in order to ensure the protection of developing tissues. But 
it should be remembered that in these repeated sprayings it is 
necessary to spray only the developing tissues ; the protective 
film will iMjrsist on the mature tissues. The intervals at which 
plants must be sprayed will depend not only on the suitability 
of the weather conditions for the spread of the disease but also 
on the manner in which the plant sprayed produces new growth. 
If new growth occurs at infrequent intervals, as when trees 
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put on new bursts of foliage, the spraying need only be repeated 
as and when new shoots are developing and be c^ontinued until 
the new leaves hav(! eonipleted their development. (This 
applies, of course, only when the disease to l)e eontrolled is 
one affecting the leaves). 

POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN SPRAYING 

When applying the direct fungicidal s})rays an endeavour 
should be made to wet thoroughly every part, of the plant on 
which the fungus is observed. The fnngk'ide must come into 
intimate contact with the fungus or it cannot kill it. The 
spray in this instance must therefore be in the nature of a drench 
and may be delivered from coarse nozzle. In this respect 
its application differs from that of protective s])rays. 

ProtecMve fungicidal sprays must b(^ applied in the form 
of a fine mist. A fine mist of spray is obtained partly by the 
use of a suitable nozzle and partly by delivering the spray 
through the nozzle at a high pressure. In a fine mist of spray, 
the fungic'ide is dispersed into minute drops and the deposit 
of fungicide on the surfa(!c of the plant is more complete than 
with coarser sprays. The waste of spray is less when a fine 
mist is used. The ideal to aim at is to cover the plant with 
fungicide to such an extent that it just, does not drip from the 
leaves. In j)ractice, it will be foilnd that it is best to spray 
until drops begin to fall from some of the leaves. The dejisity 
of the fungicidal deposit is less when so much spray is applietl 
that it drips from the plants than when it just does not drip. 
Excessive protective spraying is therefore not only wasteful 
but it is also lass satisfactory than proper spraying. 

Spraying should not be undertaken when plants are wet 
with rain or dew. The water present dilutes the spray fiuid 
or prevents it from coming into contact with the surface and 
thus makes it less effective. Once the spray has dried on the 
plants rain will not wash it off to any great extent, provided 
that it has been properly prepared and applied. 

Some sprays are inclined to scorch foliage if they are 
applied in bright sunshine. Spraying should therefore be 
undertaken if possible in the early morning, after the dew has 
dried, or in the late afternoon or on a dull cloudy day. 

Spraying should not be done in a high wind if it can be 
avoided. If not, advantage should be taken of minor wind 
currents to see that both sides of the plants or trees receive 
sufficient spray. 
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SOILS OF CEYLON* 


A. W, R. JOACHIM, Ph.D., Dip. Agric., (Cantab.), 

AamcVLTUKA Tj chemist 


E ven the most casual observer cannot fail to be struck 
by the luxuriance of the vegetation of Ceylon, parti¬ 
cularly of the wet zones. Most people would attribute 
this phenomenon to the natural fertility of the soil. In reality, 
however, our soils, taken as a whole, are by no means rich in 
mineral and organics plant food material. There are of course 
important cxce|)tions. The reason for this prolific plant growth 
is to be sought in the favourable light, temperature and rainfall 
conditions generally experienced over the Island. Consequently 
carbon assimilation by the ])lant is at an optimum ; so also is 
micro-organic and chemical activity in the soil, making cpiickly 
available the plant food present in or added to it as organic' 
matter. As Ramann the noted German soil scientist remarks, 
“ Most tropical soils are deficient in plant nutrients and are in 
great need of manures. The foliage, which falls continually 
throughout the year, dec'ays rapidly and the liberated jdant 
nutrients circulating very raj)idly suffice for the great luxuriance 
of the tropic'al forest. On the whole, the tropical forest works 
with a small capital of nutrients and a rapid turn over.” When, 
however, the equilibrium between soil and natural vegetation 
is disturbed by the destruction of the forest, the forces of soil 
deterioration quickly obtain asc'endancy and in a few years the 
fertility of the soil is reduced to a level which makes the culti¬ 
vation of crops unprofitable unless an intensive, rational system 
of agriculture is adopted. When this is not feasible, the only 
alternative is the abandonment of the land for such time as 
would permit of the regeneration of the soil by set'ondary 
vegetation. Hence the prevalence of chena or shifting culti¬ 
vation in all tropical countries. Tennent as early as 1860 

*A talk broadcast frgii^ Cplombo on June 29th, 1937 
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writes in regard to local soils, not without I'eason, that “ the 
soil notwithstanding its wonderful display of spontaneous 
vegetation, is not responsive to systematic cultivation and is 
but imperfectly adapted for maturing a constant siuicession of 
seed and (iereal tTops.” Experience has shown that most 
local crops require manuring if good yields are to be maintained, 
for, in Ceylon, as in other parts of the tropics, “ the inexhaustible 
richness of tropical soils is but seldom found in Nature.” 

'fhe environmental factors affecting soil character are 
climate, the nature of the parent ro(^k, topography and to a 
lesser degree, vegetation. Climate is undoubtedly the ])re- 
dominant soil-characterizing factor in fjeylon. The high 
temperatures, and heavy precipitations alternating with periods 
of dry weather are eminently favourable for chemical weather- 
ing and the development of lateritc^ (rahook) or lateritic soils 
from the crystalline rocks which constitute the' main geological 
formation of the Island. In the proci'ss of laterisation the 
soluble bases are leached out, and a residual material rich in 
the hydrated oxides of aluminium and iron is left. Pure 
laterite soils must necessarily be infertile, but only rarely are 
they encountered in C^eylon. Mqst of tlu' red to yellow soils 
so prevalent in both t he wet and dry zone's belong to the lateritic 
type. They are generally deep, well-drained loams with varying 
proportions of cpiartz and ferruginous grcavcl, of fair but variable 
organic matter and nitrogen contents, ]>oor in available lime 
and other bases, and acid in reaction. They show, however, 
a marked variation in chemical composition which is 
governed in large degree by that of the parent rock. The 
granites and other acid crystalline rocks give rise to soils poor 
in lime but likely to be rich in potash, while those derived from 
the dark-coloured basic rocks tend to be poor in ]:x)ta8h but 
of relatively high lime content. Of fair agricultuial value, 
lateritic soils respond to good cultivation and are adapted 
for the growth of a variety of crops, mainly of the perennial 
type. They are well suited for tea and rubber, but with due 
attention to cultivation, coconuts, fruits, food crops, etc. can 
also be grown on them with fair success. 

The pological nature of the parent rock bears a close 
relationship to the character of two important groups of local 
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soils. This is best oxeinplified in the soils derived from Miocene 
limestone in the Jafl’na Peninsula and the north-western part 
of the Island. They are deep, well-drained soils of brick-red 
colour and texture varying from light to heavy loams, rich iii 
available mineral plant foods, mainly calcium and |jho8])horic 
acid, but poor in organic matter and nitrogen. Of the soils 
of the Island, the.se show the greatest res|)on8e to cultivation 
with annual crops and fruits, provided they are adequately 
supplied with water and organic matter. In North Matale 
and other districts where crystalline limestone (mainly of the 
dolomitic type) outcrops, soils of a similar nature to the .laff'na 
cahiareous red loams occur. Of no little importance from the 
soil standpoint an* certain wind-borru* “ plateau deposits ” 
of Pleistocene age which overlie th(* gneisses and crystalline 
rocks over the low-country, ^’hesc often oc^'ur in two strata, 
the: upper being a chtaracteristic “ red earth ” of variable depth 
and the lower a gravel in a matrix of red clay. 'I'he former 
has given rise to the reddi.sh sandy soils on which coconut 
thrives so well and to tlu* white (unnamon soils, while the latter 
is the origin of the gravelly soils. 'The .sandy soils, though of 
good physical condition for ])lant d('velo])ment, are deficient 
in nutrients and recpiin* su))j)l(unenting with manures for 
optimum crop ])roduction. 

The soils of the highlands and the paddy areas furnish 
the best examples of the effect of topogra])hy on the character 
of local soils. In the former, severe erosion (laused by the 
heavy and intense rainfall has depleted the soils, for the most 
part, of the valuable surface soil with its accumulation of humus 
and mineral matter. This wash from the hills is deposited in 
the depressions and valleys where they form, under the 
influence of water movements, soils typically suited for paddy 
cultivation. Paddy is cultivated in (leylon with varying 
degrees of success, on soils of wide textural range from clay 
loams to light sandy soils. They vary as widely in chemical 
composition and reaction. The heavy loams of no small 
extent in the dry zone forests, are by far the best types of paddy 
soils in the Island. Topography by its influence on soil water 
movement, is also the determining factor in the formation of 
the low-lying, acid, peat soils to be found in certain paddy and 
gemming areas. 
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The influence of vegetation on soil type in Ceylon is clearly 
seen in the patanas (grasslands) of the Central and Uva Provinces 
and the kekilla (femlands) of Sabaragamuwa. Unlike most 
tropical soils which are generally poor in organic matter (the 
climatic conditions being more favourable for its decomposition 
than its accumulation) these soils have a surface layer of dark 
humic material of variable depth. Into their origin it is not 
my purpose to enter, but there is good evidence that some of 
these areas, at any rate, have residted through man’s interference 
with the natural forest vegetation. "I’he paiftna and kekilh 
soils are, as would be expected, rich in organic matter and 
nitrogen, acidic in reaction, and poor in bases. They overlie 
red or yellow laterite and latcritic soils. Like the latter they 
are mainly suited for acid-preferring, perennial crops, e.g., 
tea and rubber, but on the jxitannfi (*ertain vegetaV)les (lan be 
grown successfully. 

Ceylon soils may therefore be classed into five groups 
each with characteristic properties of its own. They are: 
(1) the laterite and lateritic red and yellow earths of the wet 
and dry zones, (2) the limestone-derived soils of the Jaffna 
and North Matale series, (3) the sandy and gravelly soils derived 
from Pleistocene plateau deposits, (4) the alluvial paddy soils, 
and (5) the patana and kekilla vegetation soil tyj)es. These 
soil classes exemplify the influence in varying degrees of one 
or more of the major environmental factors responsible for 
soil development and character generally. Taken as a whole 
Ceylon soils are poor in organic matter, available lime and 
phosphoric acid, but fair in nitrogen and potash. Our crops 
are therefore generally deficient in calcium and ])hosphorus 
except in areas like Jaffna where limestone o(icurs. Provided 
climatic conditions are not the limiting factor, there is a fairly 
close correspondence between the nature of loc*al soil groups 
and the system of agriculture practised. Whatever their 
nature, oixr soils constitute the primary source of prosperity 
of the country, and it is a duty we owe to posterity no less than 
to ourselves to preserve this natural wealth by every means 
in our power. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 


TYPES OF ROBUSTA COFFEE AND THEIR 
SELECTION IN UGANDA* 


T here are few speeie^s of plants whif^h havt* retieived so many scientific 
names as have been bestowed on Robust a coffc^e. It has been shovm 
by Chevalier that the correct name for this group of coffees should be 
Coffea canephora Pierre, which was the name under which the sp(‘ci(‘S was 
first described ; all the other names applied for forms of this coffee— C. robvsta, 
C. Lrturentii, C. arabica var. i^inhlmamiy 6\ buhobensis, C. Maclavdi, C. 'ugaridae 
—refer to varieties of the species. Not only do the forms differ on account 
of gonetical reasons—a group of wild coffee in the forests usually comprises 
many different types—but also the appearance of any one type will vaiy 
greatly according to environment: a plant which in the forest is tall, with 
large flat leaves and few flowers, when grown in the open may be stunted 
with small furrowed leaves and many flowers ; even on a single tree there may 
be groat differences between the small, narrow leaves at the top of the tree 
in the light and the large broad leaves in the shade below . 

In many of the forests of Uganda this coffee occurs wild, sometimes in 
such abundance as to be the dominant plant in the undergrowth. The plant 
has been cultivated by the natives for some considerable time. Speke, in 
writing of his arrival at Masaka in 1861, mentions the coffee : “ This grows 
in great profusion all over the land in large bushy trees, the berries sticking 
on the branches like clusters of holly berries.” The coffeie was not used by 
the natives as a l>everage, but for chewing, for which purpose the cherries are 
picked before they are ripe, boiled and dried. 

In some places the native coffee industry w^as quite important; for example, 
on the Sese Islands in Lake Victoria, whence considerable (ju antities were 
exported to the mainland. 

When coffee-pianting by Europeans was commenced in Uganda, at first 
only Arabica coffee was planted ; but about 1910 seed of Robusta coffee was 
introduced from Java, and most of the Robusta coffee planted on European 
estates up to the present has been derived from this imported type. 

In Uganda it is customary to divide the Robusta coffee into the two 
classes ; firstly, Robusta derived from seed imported from Java, and secondly, 

♦By A. S, Thomas, Amistant botanist, Uganda, in The East African Agriculturml 
Noveniber, 199$ 
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Ngancla, derived from the seed of native eofFee. Usually the Robusta types 
form erect hushes, with a few main stems, w'hile the Nganda types form large 
spreading trees, with many branches to the main stems ; there are frecpient 
exceptions—some old Robusta trees assume the spreading habit, while many 
of the native forms are erect. 

The erect Robusta types have certain advantages : their growth is more 
rapid than that of the spreading type, and the trees commence to fruit early, 
usually prodiKung th(‘ first crop two years after planting : also, in many cases 
the size of the Ix^an is larger. When given good cultivation these trees are 
very satisfactory, but if they are at all neglecded th(*v soon exhibit symptoms 
of die-back ; after a short time nothing is left hut (»r('ct bare stems with a few 
short primary's at the top carrying yellow knaves ami very few fruits. This 
tyj)e is usually prune<l on the multiple stcmi system, with three (^rect branches 
from ground level, these branches being renewed in succession as the lower 
primaries die off and the fruiting primaries become too high for convenience 
in picking. 

The spreading Nganda trees are .slower in growth and seldom set much 
fruit until three years after planting. But it is this slow growth which enables 
the tree to assume a spreading habit; if the branches of the erect quick-growing 
Robusta types are bent over they usually break off at ground level, but the 
wood of the slower Nganda types is much tougher and is not easily broken; 
in fact, it is the usual custom for the natives to climb up and stand on the 
branches of larg(* Nganda coffee trees when gathering the fruit. 

In actual practice the spreading habit is very useful ; many Nganda 
trees have a S 2 jr(‘ad of twenty or twenty-five feet, and thus they cover a con¬ 
siderable area of ground around the base of the trunk, and for most of the year 
this ground is under relatively dense shade. This shade inhibits the growth 
of weeds and esjiecially of grasses, which have a specifically bad influence on 
the growth of any crop. That these large trees can in fact exist without any 
cultivation was shown on the Sesc? Islands which, on account of sleeping 
sickness, were evacuated from 1912 until 1924, yet when the inhabitants 
returned, they found many of the old coffee trees still flourishing. Such con¬ 
trol of weed growth has an important bearing on soil erosion : there is no 
necessity to disturb the soil, and in consequence the coffee feeding roots foi*m 
a dense mat very close to the surface, holding the soil in pla<5e ; whereas, when 
the soil is hoed to kill the weeds, these coffee roots are cut off, tho soil is loosened, 
and considerable wash ma}- take place. 

Another important function of shade is the control of soil temperature. 
Tt has been found at Kampala that on a hot afternoon the temperature at a 
depth of two inches of soil under shade may be as much as lif C. less than the 
temperature of unshaded soil at the same depth. Not only does this difference 
affect the growth of the coffee roots—a temperature of 40® C. has been recorded 
in the open, which is certainly in excess of the optimnn^ for plant growth— 
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the shading and the consequent lowering of temperature must also have a 
considerable effect on the soil itself: for exarnphs in retarding the rate of 
oxidation of organic matter in the soil., a process wliieh is usually excessively 
rapid in the tropics. 

Very little pruning is given to these spreading trees in the usual native 
practice. About one year after the seedling is planted, whcm it is two or thrc^e 
feet high, the stcu)! is bent over and tied dowTi with a strip of })anana fibre to 
a stick or a heavy stone*. .\s a rc'.sult of this bending, two or threu* otlu*.r branches 
arise near ground lc^vc‘1, and these in turn are tic‘d down in diffc'ient dir(‘ctic»ns 
radiating from the* main stem. Wlum the trc‘c‘ commences to fruit, the weight 
of the crop ])ulls thc^ branches outwards : if the centre of the* tree becomes 
opcMi, more branches arisen thc^re, and these in turn are trained outwards. The 
labour that is involved in tlic'Sc* ojerations is vc‘ry small in c*omj>arison with 
tiiat cuitailcid by any system of ])runing. The simplicity of tJic* nu'thod makes 
it particularly suitable for native cultivatons. but probably it w’cnild be* well 
worth while* to try it on European estates as well, since Rohusta coffee is a 
low'-pricc*d crop and it is (‘ssential to kc^ep the cost of production as low as 
possible* : an end which may be* attained by the great reduction in the labour 
of pruning and cultivation of large spreading trees as compared with that of 
smaller erect bushes. 

Various local terms are given to the trees by natives, some of them very 
apposite ; for example, near Katera, in the Masaka distrie*!, there is a very 
old trc'e, whose reputation for heavy cropping is such that it is known as 
Naro7irfo, which is the^ name* fe)r a w'oma)j who hc'ars twins. Many of the*se 
terms are purc'ly local, hut e>the*rs are widesprc'ael : of these* three may he 
mentioned : 

Makonde, a type of spreading Nganela tree, with fruits largc'r than 
usual, which is grown on the 8ese Islands. 

Na'ntaia, a spreading type*, whose herrios are a dull orange colour 
when ripe, not red, as is usually the casci. 

Musenzealanda, an erect type, whose^ low^er primaries are very long 
and branching, and therefore give the tree a conical shape ; the 
base may be as much as eight feet across. 'I’his, like the spreading 
habit of the Nganda types, has the advantage of sliading the 
ground, but it has the disadvantage that many of the lower berries 
arc hidden and that therefore the fruit is hard to pi(‘k. 

The main quab'ties on which selection of Robusta coffee in Uganda is 
based are vigour (which includes resistance to disease), yield, and size of bean. 
Various liquoring tests on Robusta coffee would seem to show that quality 
depends more on the soil in wdiicli the coffee is grown and on the methods 
employed in the preparation of the bean than it does on'any genctical factors. 

With regard to vigour, in Uganda we are fortunate in possessir g a number 
pf large old Nganda trees which have flourished for a long time on nati^'e 
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farms ; such trees furnisli excellent material on which to commence selection, 
for it is an established principle in plant breeding that the largest range of 
forms of a plant is to be found in the countries to which it is native. Some of 
the trees are very old indeed ; for example, there is one on the Sese Islands 
which is almost certainly over a hundred years old. Its trunk has a circum¬ 
ference of 39 J inches at a height of one foot above the ground, and this tree 
still produces good crops, with beans which are above the average in size. 
These old trees have not received much attention ; no help is given to them 
in the way of cultivation or manuring ; in fact, some of them are near houses, 
and the ground beneath them is swept bare every day, and yet the trees remain 
healthy and crop well. After such trees have fruited heavily, often they lose 
some of their leaves, and mild attacks of Hemeleia vastairix may occur, but 
after a few months the tree will be again in full dark green leaf, with scarcely 
a spot of disease to be seen. 

Yield, obviously, is of the greatest importanc^e, and again it is highly 
desirable to use as mothers trees which are of mature age, for it is common 
experience that some coffee trees, and especially those of the erect Robusta 
typo, will bear one or two heavy crops and then die off. It is seldom possible 
to obtain exact figures of yields from trees which are scattered over the country¬ 
side, but it has been found that crops of from fifty to one hundred pounds of 
coffee in parchment are not infrequent from these big old trees. All that can 
be done is to visit the trees as frequently as possible and make notes on the 
size of the crop, the condition of the tree, and the prospect cf the next flowering ; 
some trees have been under such observation for five years, and it is found that 
often there is marked biennial bearing. The shape of the tree may be a guide 
to its cropping powers ; heavy yielders often have a large spread owing to the 
fact that the branches have been pulled down by the weight of the .crop. There 
is another notable individual tree in the Masaka district which has a height 
of only about six feet, but a spread of twenty-six feet: in 1934, this tree pro¬ 
duced about one hundred pounds of coffee in parchment. 

As Robusta coffee is sold largely on the basis of appearance, and there 
is a distinct preference for bold samples, the size of the bean must be regarded. 
In this respect many of the native coffee trees are at fault, as they produce 
beans which are distinctly smaller than those of ordinary Robusta coffee, but 
out of the hundreds of trees that have been examined it has been possible to 
select many whose beans are distinctly larger than those of ordinary Robusta. 
It is hoped that the progeny will mostly inherit this character, but that is by 
no means certain ; for example, there is a tree at Kinawa, near Kampala, with 
beans averaging about 0-193 gm. in weight, but whose progeny produced 
beans averaging from 0* 053 gm. to 0* 184 gm. Again, in this connection, the 
advantage of having old trees to breed from is very great, as it is well known 
that the bean of the first few crops from a coffee bush is usually much bolder 
than that of successive crops, 



The liquoring quality of coffee, and the factory on which it depends, present 
many problems. Numerous trials have been made by submitting samples 
of Robusta and Nganda coffee to brokers. Somc^what contradictory reports 
have been received, but it would seem that all the types of Robusta coffee 
with a good-sized bean, if properly prepared, would be saleable. For example, 
a report from London on Sese Islands coffee prepared by natives stated that 
“ Both these samples of coffee from the Sese Islands are of marketable quality,” 
and a report from New York on samples of Robusta and Nganda coffee was 
that “ As a matter of fact, all these coffe<‘8 have the same general character 
in the same way that all Java Robustas have the same character . . . and all 
of those sent would be saleable in this market.” Of course, the final test of 
the value of any coffee selection is by the value of its progeny, and to that end 
progeny rows of many of the selections are being laid down. There is in exist¬ 
ence at Kampala a plot of many progeny rows, and further batches are now 
being established at Kawanda, near Kampala. Individual tree records are 
being kept; the size of the cherry and of the bean is being measured. In a 
few instances the work of breeding has been greatly assisted by the discovery 
on native farms of plots of coffee which are the progeny of one tree, for a con¬ 
siderable amount of selection has been practised by the natives. From these 
plots a very much sounder conception of the value of a strain is obtained than 
is given by the inspection of a single tree. 

One considerable difficulty has been found—that it is hard to assess the 
ultimate value of a tree by the first few crops ; in selecting mother trees an 
attempt is made to include none under ten years old. It is not possible in 
ordinary breeding work to allow so long a time for each generation, therefore 
re-selection is based on the record of crop, the size of the bean, aiid the general 
appearance of the tree, ('ertain vegetative characters seem to be a good 
guide to the value of a tree ; for example, the possession of stout-branched 
primaries. 

Self-pollination of branches enclo»sed in sleeves of mos(]uito-netting has 
been tried and, contrary to experience in other countries, it has given an 
appreciable set of crop, both in 1934 and in 1935, ranging from 45 per cent, 
to 6 per cent,, as contrasted with the average of ()• 5 per cent, in Java reported 
by Ferwerda. This degree of self-fertility will be of great advantage in breed¬ 
ing work, and it does appear to bo common in Uganda, for one may see quite 
isolated large old Nganda trees bearing heavy crops. Several of the strains 
selected in Java are being grown, and it will be of great interest to see whether 
these may not prove to be more self-fertile in Uganda, a country which is one 
of the homes of Robusta coffee, than in the Dutch East Indies. 
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THE PROMISE OF MODERN BOTANY FOR MAN’S 
WELFARE THROUGH PLANT PROTECTION* 


B otany is the most important of all sciences, and plant pathology is 
one of its most essential branches. The statement is hyperbolic, of 
course, but it is not mere bombast. For man still is basically dependent 
on plants for subsistence*. Plants are the sole creators of food and clothing 
materials ; man and other animals are rner(*ly cultivators, transformers, 
processors or purveyors. When we consider the manifold additional uses of 
plants and plant products, including their service in building and conserving 
soil, in controlling floods and in increasing the esthetic enjoyment of life, the 
assertion in the first sentence could at least lx* defended in argument. At 
any rate it is well to remind ourselves occasionally that human subsistence 
is dependent on plants and that the number of people that can exist in the 
world is limited by its agricultural and aquicultural ])otentialities. 

Tf plants are essential, it follow^s that their protection also is of paramount 
importance. Plants need protection against unfavourable soil and weather, 
against certain industrial by-produefs, against insect pests, against diseases 
caused by bacteria, fungi, eel-worms and other living organisms, and against 
filterable viruses. Crop jdants may be severely dainaged or commercially 
ruined by any of the above causes. It would be desirable but hardly feasible 
within reasonable limits, to discuss the devastation cause‘d by all these factors. 
Therefore^, this disemssion is restricted principally to plant diseases caused 
by plant parasites, except in so far as other factors must be taken into 
(onsideration in controlling them. 

Ever since the dawn of recordefl history plant diseases and insect pests 
have been among the greatest hazards in the production of crop plants, and 
they still are. It has betm estimated that insect pests cost the people of the 
United States approximately a billion dollars annually, and plant diseases 
are about as costly. Plant pathologists and entomologists often are ridiculed 
for their allegedly extravagant estimates of damage caused by diseases and 
pests. But any one who has seen the devastation caused by epideniics of 
black stem rust of wheat and other small grains, by late blight of potatoes, 
by grasshoppers and by many other diseases and insects must be profoundly 
impressed with the magnitude of the financial losses, the tragic consequences 

•By Dr. E. C. Stakman, Professor of Plant Pathology, University of Minnesota; and 
Agent, United States Department of Agriculture, iii The Scientific Monthly VoL XL.IV. 
February, 1937 
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to fanners and the far-reaeliing soeiologic and even political implications of 
such crop catastrophes. 

While the control of insect pests is not primarily a botanical problem, the 
relation of insects to many plant diseases is so important that a discussion of 
plant protection would not be complete without at least brief reference to it. 
Insects are the principal or only agents of dissfmiination and inocuilation of 
many plant pathogens. In popular language, insects are tremendously 
important in spreuiding j)lant diseases. They are responsible for the spread 
of some of the most destructives virus diseases, such as curly-top of sugar-beets, 
aster yellows, sugar-cane mosaic, raspberry mosaic and many others. They 
also are largeJy or wholly nssponsible for the dissemination and inoculation 
of tli(> bact(*ria or fungi that caus(^ rots of potatoes and other vegetables, pear 
blight, th(i Dutch elm disease, wilt of cucumbers and related plants, and 
(certain wood stains and rots of felled timber. So imi)ortant. arc insects in 
(^onn('(*tion with many plant diseases that disease control becomes a joint 
entomological and botanical problem. And the protection of crop plants 
against many insect pests themselves may well aecomplished by botanists 
through t he breeding of resistant varieties. This method of controlling insects 
has not been iise^d e.xtensively, but there is evidence that it may become 
very important. Modern botany can promise much for the control of certain 
inse(ds, but close co-operation between entomologists and botanists (^an promise 
still more. 

How important, is it to prott‘ct plants against diseases ? Far more 
important than often is supposed. In a Mayo Foundation lecture several 
years ago Professor Whetzel pointed out that om^-third of the sweet potato 
crop of the Diiited States is destroyed annually by diseases in the field or in 
the storage house, “ one bean in every dozen, ojU‘ appl(‘ in every seven, one 
peach in every eight, one busliel of Irish potatoes in ev(‘ry twelve, and one 
bushel of wheat in every ten, are destroyc^d annually by diseases in tliese 
crops.'' It is stated further that certain potato growers in Pf'unsylvania 
have increased acre yields of potatoes betwe(Ui 300 and 500 bushels over the 
average of the state by using disease-free seed and by spraying. In Minnesota, 
a number of years ago, yields of potatoes were increased by 160 bushels an acre 
in demonstration plots through the use of disease-free seed. Yields of wheat 
have been almost doubled in experimental plots dusted with sulphur to control 
rust. The terrific stem rust epidemic of 1935 destroyed 12 per cent, of the 
wheat in Kansas, 15 per cent, of that in Nebraska, about 30 per cemt. of that 
in South Dakota and about 60 per cent, of that in Minnesota and North Dakota. 
The total toll taken by nist in that one year was more than 125,000,000 bushels. 
The terrible devastation over thousands of square miles can scarcely be realized 
by any one who has not seen it himself. And epidemics of other diseases 
can be equally destructive over considerable areas. ThousandvS of acres of 
sugar-beets are periodically abandoned liecause of the ravages of the curly- 
top disease ; the chestnut blight has practically destroyed the chestnuts of 
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the United States ; and the Dutch elm disease is now menacing one of our 
finest shade trees. And these are only a few examples. Surely the protection 
of i)lants against diseases is of national concern. 

Fundameuital to crop jirotoction is Ixdter crop adaptation. Just as 
nature has selected ecotypes of native plants, that is, strains particularly 
suited to certain soil and climatic conditions, just so must the crop ecologists 
or breeders select strains of crop plants that are particularly suited to certain 
environmental conditions. For drought, excessive summer heat and winter 
cold are grave hazards for crop plants. Their destructive effects are both 
direct and indirect. Several million acres of winter wheat are abandoned 
each year because of winter injury ; about 15,000,000 acres, or one-third of 
the total planted, having been abandoned in 1933 ; fruit trees are periodically 
killed or severely injured })y cold, and during the drought years of 1933 and 
1934 about a billion bushels of fiorn were destroyed by heat and drought. 
The weather cannot be controlled, but its destructive effects can be reduced 
by developing adapted varieties and by the use of suitable cultural practices. 
Much has already been accomplished. The substitution of Crimean wheats 
for Mediterranean types in the Southern Great Plains area has greatly reduced 
losses from unfavourable weather ; the development of Minturki w'hcat has 
made winter-wheat growing safer on the northern fringe of the winter-wheat 
region ; the development of Ceres wheat has reduced somewhat heat and 
drought injury in the northern spring-wheat region ; the development of early 
maturing varieties of wheat and com has^rediiced danger of damage by early 
frosts ; and the development of stiflf-straw varieties of small grains has reduced 
the danger of lodging on soils where it was common. But far more can and 
should be done. When we (ionsider the terrific losses of recent years, the 
need for varieties still better adapted to resist unfavourable weather and soil 
conditions is apparent. And past progress indicates the possibility of greater 
a({complisliment for the future. But superior varieties are not plucked out 
of a hat by tricks of legerdemain ; they are the result of long and painstaking 
and 1 aborious sorting and breeding and tosting. The breeding of bett er adapted 
varieties is not a pastime for botanists in their spare moments. It requires 
time, labour, skill and adequate facilities. 

Crop adaptation also is an aid in controlling some plant diseases caused 
by xmthogons, particularly those that attack weakened plants. For unsuitable 
(uivironment often predisposes plants to insidious but destructive diseases. 
Certain root rots of cereals^ for example, are most destructive to plants 
weakened by unfavourable environment. Canker fungi and wood rots are 
likely to attack fruit trees that have suffered winter injury. There even is 
evidence that resistance to stem rust may be lowered when normally resistant 
whbat varieties are grown under environmental conditions to which they 
are unsuited. It is l)ecommg increasingly evident that plant disease resistance 
is a variable character that is governed not only by genetic fadtors but alsp 
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by environment; hence, the importance of having varieties well adapted 
to local soil and climatic conditions. While this is especially true of long, 
time perennial crops, it is true also of annual crops. Some European 
countries have long recognized the ne(;essitv of breeding locally adapted 
varieties, and there appears to be increasing appreciation of its importance 
in the United States. The desire for standardization, however, sometimes 
has resulted in growing varieties under (jonditions to which they are not 
suited. The breeder of locally adapted varieties (;an contribute significantly 
to plant protection. 

A primary obligation of botanic.al science is to h(‘Ip promoter what may 
be termed plant public health. And one way of accomplishing it is bv prevent¬ 
ing the promiscuous int(‘rchange of dangerous j>lant })athogcns between 
regions and countries. This requires more knowledge, better techniques 
and b(d,ter social attitudes. There care thes(s of (course, who are opposed 
to plant quarantines on the ground that they are unnecessary or inetfective 
But surely one can scarcely contemplate with S(‘renitv the devastation caused 
by chestnut blight, the total cost of citrus canker in Florida and other Gulf 
States, the economic importance of white })ine blister rust, and the menace of 
the Dutch elm disease to our finest shade tree. These diseases are caused by 
pathogens that were brought into the country by man and could have been 
excluded by quarantines. And they are only a few of the total, to say nothing 
of introduced insect pests. When one reviews the history of many of the 
most destructive diseases, it is astounding to find how many of tlum have 
attained their present status through the activity of man himself. Many 
of tliem originally were restricted in importance and geographic distribution ; 
they could not have crossed natural barriers such as high mountain ranges, 
oceans, and even crop barriers, by natural means. But man, because of 
ignorance, apathy, carelessness or lack of foresight, did what nature could 
not do. He carried thcmi to the far comers of the eartli, where they often 
have persisted in their most pernicious .form. 

There is great potential danger in transporting propagative parts of 
plants from one part of the world to another, iKKjause a disease may be far 
more destructive in a new region than in one where it has long existed. 
The varieties grown in the new region may be far more susceptible than in 
the region where the disease has long been prevalent, or the weather and 
soil conditions may be more favourable. Because a disease is relatively 
unimportant in one region is no guarantee that it will be unimportant in all 
regions. The chestnut blight is far more destructive in North America than 
in its original home in the Orient because the American chestnut is very much 
more susceptible to it than oriental species. Citrus canker was not recognized 
as a destructive disease until it found extremely favourable conditions in its 
new hom 3 in Florida. Plant breeders repeatedly have developed disease- 
resistant varieties of crop plants^ only to see them succumb to new parasitic 
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races of the same pathogcMi which may have been introd^u^e(l from other regions. 
The dang(‘r of introducing new strains of a pathogen is well illustrated by the 
fact that Authony oats is fairly resistant to st<mi rust in the United States 
but completely susceptible in certain areas of NortluTU Europe, merely because 
different races of the stem rust fungus prevail there. There are similar 
situations with respect to other rusts, smuts and other destructive pathogens. 
Surely tluire is ample (^vid(>nce that quarantines are desirable if they can be 
made effective. 

Can quarantines bti effective ? The question cannot be answered 
categorically. Obviously, the success of any quarantine will depend on the 
method of dissemination of the pathogen involved, on the nature of the 
barriers between the area where the disease occurs and the area to be protected 
and on the adequacy of the quarantine organization. 0})viously there 
should be a scientific basis for every quarantine. This often has been 
lacking, and things have been done, that need not have been dom‘, and 
things have not been done that should ]iav(^ b(^(‘n don(‘. The quarantine on 
Maine potatoes, about, twenty years ago, b(^cause of powdery scab was costly, 
but it was neither effective nor necessary, because the disease already was 
present in om^ region that the quarantine was designed to protect and could 
not develop destructively in another because of unsuitable environment. 
Tt. was a mistake. But whose fault was it ? Not the quarant ine organisation’s! 
Their action s(‘emed justified on the basis of the available information, but 
then^ was not enough information available. The fault was with those who 
failed to provide for ade(}uate plant disease surveys. And one reason chuirly 
was the difficulty of overcoming the inertia or resistance of many people 
who refused to coiisidc^r seriously what might hajipen but only what had 
hajipened. There is serious danger in having thoughts rooted too deeply in 
the immediate jiresent or in the past. 

Practical botanical science must project itself more into the future ; and 
to do so it must not be too practical. For science surely as the obligation to 
forecast the future, not only to explain the past and present. Observations 
and researches should be made to find out where potential as well as present 
danger lurks. This can be done only by studying diseases over as wide a 
territory as is necessary, whether domestic or foreign. Domestic plant disease 
surveys arc essential from a number of standpoints. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, their value often is not recognised. It is pertinent to ask how plant 
pathologists can he expected to meet new situations, to interpret old ones 
and to prepare for future emergencies if they do not have opportunity to 
make adequate studies of diseases as they exist and factors influencing their 
distribution and development. Plant diseases survey studies, ecologic studies, 
are among the most important in the whole realm of plant protection, and 
yet we often are so myopic as not to appreciate their Value and provide for 
their support. 
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In addition to domc^stic* ])]anf diseas(‘ survoys ovory country .should interest 
itself in th(» disea.ses of other countries, esp(*cially t]ios(‘ that grow tiie same 
kinds of crops. Lnformation should he obtained regarding the methods of 
effective dissemination and tlie (effects of tin* parasiti(^ races of th(‘ foreign 
pathogen on tin* crop varieties and under environmental conditions similar 
to those* of the country to hv protected. Only wlien such information is avail¬ 
able can the most ad(*quate ami intelligent cjuarantine action be taken. When 
we consider our own experience with ch(*stnut blight, citrus canker, white* 
pine bliste^r rust anel the Duteh elm elisease, and the ex}je*rience‘ of many 
foreign countries with other eli.seases, we can se‘arce*Iy avoiel the cemclusiem 
that epiarantines are esHe‘ntial ; anel, when we* consiele^r certain either erases, we 
must aeimit that unfortunate* mistakes have* been maele^ in their application. 
The remeely, howe^ver, is not wholesale cemdemnation, but improvement 
through the* results eif re*seare*h Anel the* re*search must preceele practice, neit 
lag behinei it anel elo the seconel guessing. 

The principles that apply te) epiarantines apply eepially to eradication 
campaigns. Unfortunate‘ly, e‘Ven some botanists still maintain a scornful 
or se'-eptical attitude teiward large-scale e*raelication as a control measure. 
This w^as true alsei eif many meelical men when medical sciene^e entered the* 
field e)f public, health. If it is ce>nsiele*reel demeaning for botanists to assume 
le;aele^rship in plant public health measures, at least no eine neeals elemean 
hirnsedf' unle*ss lie e^hoexses. Every scie*ntist has a right tei his se^epticism, but 
lie also has the eibligation to stuely each situatiem he)ne‘stly and thoreiughly 
before premenincing eh'structive* dicta c,c cathedra. 

Some eraelicatiein campaigns have suce’eceleel ; othe^rs have faile*d. 8ejme 
have be^en modifi(*d with respect to aim and scojie ; othe*rs were* e^arried out 
as originally conc(*ived. The difficulty is that e‘merge‘ncy or public elemanel 
precipitated some e)f them before scientists W(‘re‘ ready to supply the best 
tet'hniepies or accurately te) preelict the probable outcome. The cliestnut 
blight eradication campaign failed ; the^ citrus canker eradication campaign 
in FJoriela was conspicuously succe.ssful. The white pine blister rust 
campaign Avas not sucejessful in complete'ly eradie;ating the disease from the 
United States, but it has been eminently successful in controlling the disease 
for practical purposes in New England and the Lake States. Tin*, barberry 
eradication campaign has been successful in eliminating a tremendous number 
of annual local and regional epidemics of stem rust throughout the eradication 
area and in causing a downward trend in average annual rust losses. It has 
not resulted in complete elimination of general epidemics, but has reduced 
their frequency and is a pra<dical control measure in the more eastern states 
of the area. Furthermore, the indirect benefits are almost incalculable. The 
existence of parasitic races of stem rust is one of the greatest handicaps to the 
development and maintenance of rust-resistant varieties. Varieties have been 
distributed as rust resistant, have retained their resistance for some time, 
and then have become susceptible because of the appearance of new or 
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hitherto unimportant parasitic races. Researches on the genetics of the 
stem rust fungus show that tiiese new races are protfuced principally, if not 
almost exclusively by hybridization on the common barberry. Almost 
150 of these parasiti(? races are known, and there is detinile evidence that 
new ones are jiroduced and perpetuated through the agency of the barberry. 
From the standjioint alone of preventing the future development of new races 
and reducing the number now in existence, the barberry (eradication campaign 
is worth-while. The most recent experience with parasitic races was in the 
crop season of 1935, when Ceres wheat, hitherto moderately to highly resistant 
to stem rust, succumbed to its ravages because^ of a combination of factors, 
including the prevalence^ of a relatively new physiologic race to which it is 
very susceptible under certain conditions. Ts it too much to expect that 
some of the wider implications of smh control measures as barberry eradi¬ 
cation should be undc^rstood and ay)pr(‘(dated ( 

Both white pine blister rust eradication and barberry eradication often 
are criticized because of changes in objective, methed or, in some cases, un¬ 
guarded statements regarding probable results. Unfortun ately, it is impc ssible 
here to discuss fully the merits of the questions involved. However, both 
campaigns have paid for themselves many fold. Before condemning them 
because they do not eliminate the diseases completely, it would be well to 
picture what would have happened had they not been undertaken. Surely 
it should not be difficult to appreciate the value of a disease control measure 
that contributes significantly to the alleviation of a situation, evem if it is not 
perfect or if it must be used in conjunction with other methods. The fact 
that techniques were modified or simplified and that the work could often 
have been done more economically and effectively had all necessary facts 
been available at the beginning merely strengthens the argument that research 
should not only accompany but also precede control measures. A highly 
signifi(?ant contribution of modern botany to man’s welfare will be to provide 
a technical service to accompany every control program and, particularly, 
to af^cumulate through research a reservoir of facts to be available as soon 
as necessity arises, not years afterward. 

Botanical science can and should function far more effectively in future 
than in the past in protecting long-time pasture and forage crops against 
short and unprofitable life because of the inroads of insidious diseases. The 
increasing emphasis on grassland and forest creates new problems. Obviously, 
direct control of diseases often is difficult or impossible with such plants and 
mistakes cannot be rectified so easily as with annual crops. If a mistake 
is made with annual crops, it can be avoided the next year. But when 
pastures are established or forests planted, they constitute a long-time invest¬ 
ment and changes to rectify mistakes are expensive. Therefore there must 
be adequate research in order that the mistakes may *be jprj^vented, th|it the 
most suitable kinds of plants be provided and proper cttltnral practices deviseci. 
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Considerable is known about diseases of individual grasses and forage crops, 
but too little is known about tin* relative value of different strains, the 
relation of pure and mixed stands to the development of diseases, about the 
relation of soil type, site and fertilization to yields and longevity. And in 
many cases still less is known about the relative disease resistane<^ of strains 
or biotypes within a species. At the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Abery¬ 
stwyth, the writer saw% a number of years ago, a large number of strains of 
orchard grass, Daefylis glow^rafa, which had been selected in the vicinity and 
propagated vegetatively. Not- only did they differ greatly in growth habit 
and other important characters, but some of tliern were virtually immune 
from yellow stripe rust, while others w^ere completely susceptible. Obviously, 
such selection work and the incorporation of the results into agronomic practice 
is extremely valuable. The ecology and ])athology of grasslands must }»e 
studied thoroughly if costly mistakes are to he avoided. Th(*y can and 
should be avoided, but botanical s(;ience must be put to work on the probUuns 
if th(‘y are. 

Better protection of forest trees against diseases and de terioration due to 
wood rots is imperative if th(> land devoted to forests is to be use d to best 
advantage. Necessarily,improvement must be attained through incorporation 
into silvicultural practice and forest management of the results of research. 
It is known, for example, that Armillaria root rot causes heavy damage to 
many of the most valuable tree species. But what is the relation of pure or 
mixed stands, density of stand, site and other factors to its development ? 
This information should be utilized when the plantings are jnado. Likewise, 
the rt^lation of similar factors to the d(^velopment of canker diseases and wood 
rots must h(‘ learned and appropriate measure taken. In Northern Europe 
it lias been shown that larch canker is likely to be mud) more destructive 
in pure stands than in mixed ones, and this fa(*t is taken advantage of in 
practice. With the increasing (miphasis on managed forests in the United 
States, similar facts should be taken into consideration. Thinning operations, 
cutting methods and cutting cycles miist be arranged with diu^ regard to the 
protection and pe^rforrnance of permanent forests and wocdlands. The art 
of growing healthy trees must he based more and more on scientific principles, 
but the scientist who discovers them and r(»commends their application also 
must learn more about the art of growing trees—not only in j)ots in Ihe 
greenhouse, but in the woods. And he must learn more about the pathogens 
of the trees—not only on nutrient agar, but on the trees themselves. What 
is known, for example, about the relative resistance of biotypes within tree* 
species ? Almost nothing. But yet there arc such biotypes, differing 
profoundly in growth characters and in disease resistaneje. On a private 
estate in Germany, for example, the writer recently saw plantings made from 
different seed lots of Scotch pine. The plants were growing under comparable 
conditions, but yet plants from different seed lots differed strikingly in rate 
of growth, growth habit and resistance to the leaf-cast disease. The trees 
in of the plots were almost completely defoliated by the leaf-cast disease, 
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while those in others were virtually immune. It was a beautiful demon¬ 
stration of the existence of races or strains within a tree species. The 
importance of the application of genetic principles, particularly with respect 
to the selection of planting stocks, can hardly be overestimated. And even 
scientific breeding of trees is not a mere dream ; a beginning has been made, 
and the possible value has been shown. The forests of the future can and 
will be far better than those of the present if science is given greater opportunity 
to fuiK^tion in their establishnumt and maintenance. 

In the future far more will be done than in the past toward protecting 
crop plants against soil-borne diseases through cultural practices, including 
soil fertilization, time of sowing and rotation. The discovery that corn is 
predisposed to root and stalk rots by lack of sufficient phosphorus and potash ; 
the discovery that early sowing of flax is likely to prevent serious injury by 
Fiisarium wilt, the discovery that damage* from fusarial head blight of wheat 
and barley can be greatly reduced by not sowing them on corn land suggest 
the possibilities of accomplishment in this direction. But there still is a vast 
field for exploration and a rich reward in results of practical value in this phase 
of crop protection. How little is known, for example, about control of 
diseases caused by so polyphagous a species as Bhizoefonia solani ? And yet 
there are definite indications that study of physiologic specialization in 
this species will yield results that can be applied with great profit in growing 
such important crops as sugar-beets, potatoes, tomatoes and other vegetables. 

Investigations of antibiosis hold great potential promise for the future. 
It is known that some microorganisms have a tendency to inhabit or prevent 
the growth of others, including plant pathogens. Certain bacteria are known, 
for example, that prevent the development of smut fungi. Cortain fungi 
are known that prevent the development of Rhizoctonia and other generalized 
parasites. It is one of the commonest observations in cultural work that 
fungi growing together may have no effect on each other, may stimulate each 
other, may be mutually antagonistic, of one may prevent the developmemt 
of the other. This phenomenon has been studied in the past principally 
because of its scientific interest, but in future it should be studied also because 
of its potential practical importance. A beginning has been made, and 
promising results have been obtained. From these results it seems certain 
that the information obtained can be applitni, at least on a small scale, to the 
protection of valuable ornamentals, and possibly of fruit trees. There even 
is promise that it can be used on a large scale in helping to devise cropping 
systems that will enable antibiotic organisms to function significantly in 
controlling such destructive and refractory diseases as potato scab, root rots 
of cereals and probably many others. 

Chemical immunization of plants has been attempted so often and with 
such indifferent results that many plant scientists have concluded that it is 
impracticable. But recent results obtained by Hassebrouk in Germany show 
that it is definitely possible and possibly practicable. 
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Pa.st progress in the control of diseases by fungicides, in co-operation 
with (chemists, points the way to exhmsive progress in the future. Th(‘ step 
from copper sulphate and formaldehyde to the best organic mercury dusts 
was scarcely dreamed of twenty-five years ago. And yet theses most recent 
fiingicidc^s have largely eliminated tlu' danger of seed injury, are much (easier 
to apply, and they control certain diseases that n^sisted control entirely by 
the old fungicides. Then, too, there will be trenumdous })rogress with resp(‘ct 
to the specific ap})li(nations of fungicides. Th(‘ investigations at fdrnell 
University showing that in some* localiti(‘s potato yields are incn^ascsl gnuitly 
by incH'asing the proportion of (;opp(‘r sulphate to lime in the bordeaux spray, 
while the reverse is true in other localities, show how littb' w(‘ know and how 
much can be accomplish(‘<l by j)re<?ise investigations of fungicides and their 
effects. There istr(‘m(‘ndous need for information regarding effects of different 
fungicides on different crop plants, on different^ pathogens and und(*r different 
conditions. It is to be hoped that the “ squirt gun days ’’ of plant protection 
are on the way out; but they will linger on until there is wider appreciation 
of the necessity for investigations made on an adequate scale and with the 
requirc'd degree of precision. 

There is great promise in the control of plant diseases through the develop¬ 
ment and use of resistant varieties. Indeed, some diseases cannot be controlled 
economically by any other means. Flax wilt, wilt of peas, tomato wilt, 
asparagus rust, cabbage yellows and some rusts of cereals arc now being more 
or less completely controlled by growing resistant vari(‘tu^8. But a vast amount 
of laborious work and n^search is requinnl to insure sound and substantial 
progress in breeding resistant varieties. It is not always easy to combine 
disease^ resistance with other required characters. Neither is it always easy 
to combiner in one variety resistance' to all the im})ortant dis(‘ases in the 
region. And even if a new variety is resistant, it may prove very susceptible 
to hitherto unimportant diseases. Nor does a variety necessarily remain 
resistant permanently. 

The difficulty of combining all desirable characters in one variety and 
of foreseeing what is likely to happen can be illustrated by experiences in 
barley breeding. About 25 years ago there came a demand for smooth awn 
barley, for reasons that- any one who has shocked or threshed barley will 
understand. Accordingly, crosses were made between the variety Lion, 
which had little but its smooth awns to recommend it, and Manchuria, a good 
barley except for its sawtooth awns. What appeared to be good, smooth- 
awn hybrids were developed from this eross, but after they had been grown 
for some time, they proved to lye poor yielders. In seeking the reason, it 
W'as found that they were very susceptible to the spot-blotch and root-rot 
disease caused by a fungus with the euphonious name of Hdminihosporium 
sativum. Work was then started by plant breeders and plant pathologists 
ftt the Minnesota Experiment Station in attempts to produce varieties with 
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smooth awns, stiff straw, good quality, yielding ability and resistance to spot 
blotch. Within a few years two varieties, Velvet and Glabron, were developed 
and distributed. Several years later, however, it was found that they 
were extremely susceptible to loose smut, head-blight and to some parasitic 
races of the barley stripe organism. 

Because of the nature of these diseases themselves, it would have been 
difficult to foresee this development. Loose smut causes abundant infection 
only when there is moisture during the flowering period of barl(*y. Further¬ 
more, the infection does not become apparent until a year after it has taken 
place. And at the time when the breeding work was done, no method was 
known, without absolutely prohibitive labour costs, of artificially inducing 
an epidemic in order that the relative resistance of hundreds of hybrid lines 
could be learned. Such a method has been devised within th<^ last few years, 
however, and will be of great aid in future work. As concerns head*blight, 
it was not known, even by the most competent pathologists, that it could 
cause such terrific epidemics in barley : it was considered primarily a disease 
of wheat. Then, too, epidemics usually develop only when there is warm, 
moist weather during the earlier development of the barley kernel. And 
epidemics did not develop during the years when the varieties were being 
produced. Perhaps the breeders should be criticized for not having furnished 
the right kind of W'eather. They do now. By growing hybrid lines to be 
tested under huge tents, watering frequently to maintain high humidity and 
spraying the plants frequently with a suspension of the blight spores in water, 
artificial epidemics are produced so that the relative susceptibility of varieties 
and hybrid lines can be determined. But this method was a gradual 
evolution, involving extensive studies by the Wisconsin and IVlinnesota agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture 
of the head-blight pathogen and the factors affecting its development. 
Even after preliminary, empirical experiments had shown that plants under 
small muslin cages were more likely to become heavily infected with head- 
blight than those outside, what would a guardian cf purse-strings have 
said to a request for funds to construct tents under which to breed barley ? 
The realization that weather had to be made to order in an investigation of 
this kind was a slow evolution, just as were the necessary principles on which 
the breeding procedure must be based. And, unfortnnately, many of these 
principles were learned during the breeding work, or even after it had been 
done ; they were needed beforehand. Surely, if we learn at all from past 
experience, it mnst be evident that research should precede practice and 
guide it. 

Nevertheless, head blight has been very destructive in many regions in 
recent years, as it not only reduces yields greatly but may also make the 
barley.unfit as feed for pigs, because it makes them violently sick. Therefore 
the development of resii^timt varieties is urgent, But no Varieties of barley 
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now known in this country seem to he sufficiently resistant. Obviously, then, 
a search must lK"ma(l<unoth(*rcountries, an import ant job for plant explorers. 
And possibly it may be well to remind ourselves tliat plant (explorers who 
search for plants in many distant lands an; not looking only for tht; curious 
and bizarre but often for plant varieties that are essential to the solution of 
just such problems as the barley-blight problem. Their work usually is hard 
and often liazardous, but it is essential. They mu.st find resistant varieties, 
which often are inferior in other resp<;cts. Then the br(‘eder must eross them 
with otherwise good varieties and attempt to get tjie desired combination of 
characters in hybrids. 

The complexities of some breeding programs are well illustrated also by 
experience with wheat. About lf)(>7 tiu; United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station embarked 
on a program of developing skmi-riist resistant whe ats. Bread wheat varieties 
wen; susceptible, but many durum or macanmi wheat varieties sc^eimsl 
resistant : therefore crosses were made lK;tween durum and common wheats 
in th(» hope of (;ombining the br<;ad wh(;at charaettT with the rust r(;sistanee 
of the (lurums. Many of the most resistant hybrid lines were so susceptible 
to root-rot that they w(‘re discarded, or the root-rot automatically eliminated 
them. It also was found that there was linkage between the* durum (diara(;tor 
and rust resistance ; those hybrids that wen^ rust-resistant also had the (piality 
of durum wheats and not of br(*ad wheo-ts. This was discouraging, and some 
thought that it would be imi)ossible to combine rust resistance with other 
desinnl qualities. Advances in knowledge of plant geiieti(*s, however, indicated 
that there might be ” crossing over,'’ that then* might appear an occasional 
hybrid in whi(;h the bond between durum quality and rust resistance was 
broken. Tlu; obvious pro(;(;dure was to grow large populations of hybrid 
lines. This was done, and finally a few' j)hin1s in one line out of about l,0()(), 
from a cross between Marquis and Tumillo durum, were found which combined 
the desired characters of rust resistance with bread wheat characters. From 
one of these plants the variety Marquillo was developed. However, dour 
made from Marquillo is so likely to lx; off’ colour that it is no long(‘r recommen¬ 
ded and has been replaced by better varieties. 

One of these better varieties is Ceres. The first step in its production 
was the development of the variety Kota, which originated from some 
resistant plants of bread wheat found in fields of durum. These plants were 
selected, propagated, tested, and the progeny finally distributed. Kota 
appeared very resistant to stem rust but soon proved to be so susceptible to 
orange leaf rust, to loose smut and to stinking smut that it fell into disfavour. 
In addition, it had very weak straw and was therefore likely to lodge badly. 
It was then crossed, at the North Dakota Experiment Station, with Marquis, 
at that time the standard bread wheat of the spring wheat region. One of the 
l^.ybrid, lin^s was developed into the variety called Ceres, Ceres has far stiflFer 
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straw Ilian Kota, Is in ^ 2 :enoral better wheat, and appi^ared to lie equally 
ri'sistant to st(*in nist, and certainly no more suscejitible to tln^ smuts and 
leaf rust tJian the Kota part'Ut. It was moderately to hitdily nvsistant to 
st(nn rust and withstood a number of rather si'.ven^ epid(*mics very well, but it 
succumbed (uimpleb^ly to i\\v t errific epidemic of JlKhl bt‘cause of a combination 
of fai^tors that wen* unfavourable to its development and (‘xtrenu*ly favourable* 
to th(^ di*velopment of ci‘rtain ])arasitic races of stem rust. 

B(dter rust-resistant varietii^s than IVIarquillo, Kota and (on^s are either 
made or in the making. All three have rusted heavily und(*r some conditions 
and havt* other def(*cts. The production of Mar(|uillo had shown the possibility 
of obtaining resistant bread wheat tyjies from crosses betweem durums and 
bread wheats. But this variety is susceptible to root-rots, its flour is low in 
(colour score, and it is not always so resistant as is desirabh*. For these reasons 
one of its sister selections was crossed with a selection from a (*ross l)(*twe(*n 
Marquis and Kanred, a hard red winter wheat, which is immune from a (on- 
sidr^rable numlxT of parasitic races of stem rust. This doubk* (Toss (Marcjuis 
X lumillo) X (Mar((uis x Kanr(‘d), has resulted in tin* ])roduction of tin* 
variety Thatch(*r, which obtained one typ(‘ of r(*sistanc(* from lumillo. anotln*!* 
from Kanr(*d, and has the s])ring habit, and high quality of Manpiis. So far 
Thatcher has berm moderately to highly resistant to simn rust, but tlu'n* are 
indications that it may beconu* heavily rustod under some (*ondil ions. Further¬ 
more, it is quite susc(‘ptible to orangr^ h*af rust. 'iii(‘r(*for(‘ it and otlw*r 
selections and varieties have* been crossed with Hope* and H4I, two varieties 
produced by McFadden as a r(\sult of (crossing Marquis with »)aroslav emmer, 
which is resistant to stem rust, stinking smut and seV(‘ral otlu'r diseas(*s. As 
in the case of br(*ad wheat-durum crosses, rally a few hybrid lines ruimbined 
bread wheat characters with thr* r(*sistance of the emmer parent. But Ho])t* 
and H44 did. Although they an* nor good wlieats, tht*y havr* been us(*d 
extensively in recent V(*ars as resistant parents in (Tosses with better wlu'ats. 
But another complication has arisen. Both Ho])e and H44 an* very much 
more suscr^iptible to the black chaff dis(‘ase than the varieties now grown. 
This, then, intnaluces another nr^w problem, (»sp(H;ially siucr^ tluTe appears 
to be linkage betw(*(*n the resistance to rust and susceptibility to black chaff. 
That is, rust-n^sistant segregates from crosses with Hope or H44 as one of thr* 
parents are susceptible to blar^k chaff. Possibly this linkagr^ can be broken, 
or possibly thr* disease will not be very important. That remains to be seen. 
(Certain it is that many of tln^ hybrids betw^een Hope or H44 and other varieties 
usually are almost immune from stem rust. But will tliey remain so undef 
all conditions ? 

Hope wheat has rusted heavily, not only in experimental tests in the 
green-house, but also under natural conditions in the field, as shown by Abbott 
in Peru. And why should it not ? Disease resistance, like any other plant 
character, varies more or less with environmental conditions. The prcwjtical 
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qiK^stion is, how mu(?h will it vary under tho range of (ionditions in whieli 
t/lie variety is likc^ly to he grown i Hojie has varied from virtual inuaiinity 
to virtually eomphde siiscHqitihility. Seedling jilants are liighly rc^sistant to 
many parasitic races but eornpleti^Jy susce])til)l(* to some. As the plants 
grow older, however, tlu^y are likely to he resistant to all races, hecausi^ of a 
(tonihination of characters which make it difti(;ult for the rust to (Uiter and 
to diivelop well even if it does succeed in entering. Them why does Hope' 
se>metime‘s rust heavily ? The question has been answered, te> a e^eniside'rahle 
extent at leasrt, by investigatiems inaele by He'leii Hart. Stem rust does not 
enter Hope as easily as some varieties because tlie stomata have a teuuleuicy 
to remain clovSe^l much of the time. It takers eonsieleTable liglit tei make them 
e)pen. Tlierefeire if there is moisture on tlu' plant long enough to enable the 
spores to germinate whik* the stomata are opi'ii, tlu^ rust (uitiTS. Th(‘ 
important thing is to have light and moisture' for considemabk' pe^riods of time. 
Oliviously, this (‘ombination is not like'ly to occur oftem. While light is 
r(‘([uired for entrance of tlu* rust, it develops W(‘ll after entrance only under 
r(*due(‘d light intensity, its developnu'nt being sharply ch(‘(^ked in full sunlight, 
just the ojiposite of the e^ase with most varieth'S. Clearly, them, Hope^ will 
become lu'avily rust(‘d only wium a rather unusual combination of conditions 
jirevails. Tlu'rc' must b(‘ abundant inoculum of one or more' viruhmt 
])hysiologie rac(*s, then* must lx* light for con.sirh'rabk* periods while the* plants 
an^ wad to yx'rmit entrance of the rust, followed by lowenal light int(‘nsity to 
permit- the rust to d(‘V(‘lop. These conditions niust lx* repeated S(‘veral 
tiuK'S in order that an (*])id(*mic may develo]>. Ther(*fore Ho])(‘ is not lik(iy 
to Ix'COUK^ heavily rusted very often, but it has been h(‘avily rusted and no 
doubt will lx* again. It is resistant und(*r more conditions than most otlier 
resistant varic'ties and is therefon* extremely valuable ; l)ut it is not universally 
resistant, and this fact may as well be recognized now as later. 

Even if the mechanism of resistance of varieties remained constant, 
t-heir disease reaction might vary gr(*atly b(*cause of the* exist(*n(x* of parasitic 
races. Invi'stigations during the past twenty y(*ars have shown that tlien* 
are numc'rous parasitic races of the cereal rust fungi, the cereal smut fungi, 
those causing root-rots of centals, and a host, of others. In fact, it a])p(‘ars 
now^ tiiat most syweies of y)arasitie, fungi com])rise races that may be alike in 
ay)yKUirance but (piite different in their j>arasitism. Approximately 150 such 
races of tin* wheat, stem rust fungus are known, (.-onsequently, some 
varieties are resistant in some years and in some localities and compkdely 
susceptible in others. The variety Kanrt'd was distributed a number of 
years ago as a rust-immune hard red winter wheat. It was soon found, 
howrever, that it was completely susceptible to some y)arasitic racers and that 
it may rust heavily when and where these races are present. The same is 
true of the durum wheats. Until about 1923 they were considered highly 
resistj^nt to stem rust, However in that year, an epidemic developed on them, 
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and tht^ same thing lias happened in a number of subsequent years. Whether 
most diirums rust, then, depends on the particular parasitic races present. 
And to complicate the matter still further, there is some evidence that a 
variety may bi^ resist ant to certain races at certain temjieratures and susceptible 
at others. In other words, environmental factors dcdermine whether certain 
races can at tack a certain vari(‘ty or not. This whole series of complications, 
together with genetic and pathological studies on the nature of rust resistance, 
led to the breeding of varieties with “ adult ” resistance. This simply 
means that older plants of some varieties, liecause of structural or physiologic 
jieculiarities, are generally resistant to all parasitic races under natural 
conditions in the held, even though the seedlings may susceptible. This, 
then, seemtHl to be the answer to the challenge of parasitic races. Unfortunal ely, 
however, “ adult resistance may vary, as already mentioned in connection 
with Hope wheat. 

What has been said about stem rust is equally true of otluT disease's. 
The fact that then' are so many parasitic races and that tlu* resistainu' of 
varieties, even to single races, may vary merely shows the (omph'xitv of one 
of the most important problems in plant protection, the breeding of resistant 
varieties. The ditbeiilties have not been magnified. Nuim'rous examples 
('OilId be given in support of this statement. Many varieties of wlu'ai were 
resistant to stinking smut, only to bfK^ome susceptible ; some wilt-resistant 
varieties of flax have become susceptible ; some smut-resistant varieties of 
sorghum have lost their resistance: certain mosaic-resistant varit^ties of 
sugar-cane are no longer resistant. Mature is not static ; it is dynamic. The 
plant, (iisease problem is not static ; if changes. And why should it not 
chang<^ ? The pathogens that cause diseast^ change. 

Extensive researches during nH'unt years show eonelusively that new 
parasitic races of pathogenic fungi arise through mutation, hybridization and 
probably through chance assortment of nuc^lei. That new races arise through 
mutation is perfectly clear from studies on (uTtain smut fungi; that they 
apparently arise in several fungi through chance assortment nuclei seems 
likely from recent studies in California and elsewhere ; that they arista 
commonly through hybridization in some of the asccmycetes and in the rusts 
and smuts is proved beyond question. Hybrids have been made between 
biotypes within a species, between different species and even between different 
genera. In fact, the union of lines of different sex is prerequisite to infection 
in the rusts and smuts. While we are breeding disease-resistant vaiieties of 
crop plants, nature is breeding new races of crop pathogens. Man probably 
can keep ahead of nature, but to do so he had better know what nature is 
doing to checkmate him. To proceed blindly in the dark is not likely to 
lead to i^eatest progress, Research must show the way, 
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It must be apparent, even from the few examples given, that obstacles 
to the development of resistant varuities are not necessaiily insupt^rable ; in 
many cases they are not, because they already have been overcome. In other 
oases they are still to be overcome. It- is not dc'sirtd to magnify difficulties 
and oast a pall of pessimism over Imn ding ks a mc^thod of proteerting plants. 
Quito the contrary. The fact is that Impeding is tlu‘ only liope of controlling 
some of the most destructive diseases. The lued for resistant varieties is 
acut(^ What is desired to emphasizt*. is the urgcuit lu cessity for an appreciation 
of the complexities inherent in many breeding problcuns, for fulhr underst and¬ 
ing of the needs in solving tlaun, and for vider vision with n^spect- to the s(?ope 
of necessary res(‘,arches and their results. In sonu' (tases suitable resistant 
varieties already are available, but in many otlicrs there an^ no commercially 
desirable ones. Plant (exploration may be requin'd ; ti^sting and sorting is 
ne(^essary. The genethis of the crop j)lants must l)e studied : the number and 
parasiti(? eapahilities of parasitic races of the ])athogen must lx*, learned ; studies 
should Ix^ made tx) ascertain wlad-lier new races an^ arising ; the nature and 
variation of resistance should be studied ; ajid ecologic studies inust be made 
of the host plant sin relation to tlu^ disease. Only on tlu^ basis of such studies 
can serious mistakes and disappoint m<‘nts b(^ avoided and permanent progress 
be made. For it is important- to know not only what has happened but also 
what is likely to liapjxui imder certain conditions. Even so, it may be neces¬ 
sary to replace varieties jK^riodically, as irommercial n^quirements and natural 
situations change. 

There has bc^en great ]>rogress in plant protection, and the prospective 
accomplish men t/S are still greater. Emancipation from (unpiricism will be one 
of the most signitic.ant. This will rcupnn^ more intimate knowledge of crop 
plants, eliKudat-ie-n (d the nature of disease iiudters, such as viruses, more 
detailed life history studi<*s, finer analysis of the role of environmental factors 
ill the dt^velojmient- of disease, epidemiology studit^s to improve j)redi(dability 
of disease out-bn^aks, vast improvement in specific (control measures and 
more precise knowledge regarding their application. Hotanists of many 
persuasions must co-operate in theses studies eV(‘n more (dost ly and sintterely 
than in the past. 

“ The price of a sound, comprehensive national life is in these times wide¬ 
spread and intelligent scieiitifie research.'’ This (piotation from Angell is 
applicable to plant proti^otion, as well as to problems in general. Botanical 
science can promise man better varieties of crop plants and can show how 
better to protect them against diseases and other hazards. But to ac(}C)mplish 
this there must be provision for basic research, to discover facts and formulate 
principles ; experimentation, to determine when, where and how they can be 
applied profitably ; and education, to incorporate them into prac^ticc and 
capitalize on their value. We need not only fuller knowledge, improved 
skills, and better techniques, but also a deeper and more widely diffused sense 
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of obligation to scieiKJo and to society and a determination to discharge it 
equally faithfully and honestly to both. This statement is platitudinous, 
of course. But, like many other platitudes, it often is ignored and can be 
emphasized with profit. And it is not mere parroting of a newly jxipularized 
slogan. Many investigators and most teachers were thoroughly imbued with 
the idea long before attention was foeussc^d on it in recent years. What is 
lacking in many cases is not the spirit but the substance to enable science to 
serve society. 

There must be much good research, but much of it must be good for sonic'- 
thiiig. (^ily when there is broader realization of the ultimate value of basic 
research, not only to clarify situations, but especdaliy to jirovide a reservoir 
of faets and ]irinciples for future emergencies, will it be possible to proceed 
as intelligently and effectiv(‘ly as necessary in plant protection. If past (*xperi- 
(Uice teaches anything, it teac^lu^s that the most fundamtaital research often 
is the most practical in the end. Plant disease situations continually cliange, 
bocatise crops and pathogtuis and conditions change. New problems continu¬ 
ally arise. Only by elucddating primuples and aecnimulaling wisdcnn through 
research c^an we foresee possible future devehqunents and prepare to im^et 
them. Apathy and lack of comprehension, rather than antagonism, an^ tlu‘ 
greatest obstacles to research and progress. Many people still liaV(‘ a child¬ 
like faith that science can xx'rform miracles. A new disease or insec't pest 
menaces an important cro}). The formula is to ])rovide iiioney and dcnnand a 
miracle. “ Miracles of scieiK^^ ” may be^ a good tigUK) of si)f>ecli, but most 
scientific miracles are the result of long and laborious seardi and rt'st^ardi, 
repeated many times. We hear much about x)r(q>ar(>dn(^ss. Prei)aredness 
is essential in plant protection, but we had better prepart? for the future btTore 
it arrives instead of after it is j)res(mt (»r ])ast. And j)r(q»aredness must be 
based on researcli. 
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MINUTES OP A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF THE TEA 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CEYLON HELD AT THE CEYLON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLOMBO, ON FRIDAY. 
JUNE 25TH, 1937, AT 2 30 P.M. 


Prc.sf vL —Mr. ♦huiics Forlx's, ,fnr. (('liainiia-n), llu* Director of Agriculture 
(Mr. Vj. Rodrigo), the (•liainnaii, (Vylon Kstales' Propriidary Association 
(Mr. (\ K. Hawes), the (’liairman PIant(‘rH’ Association of (eyion (Mr. R. P. 
(hidduin). Messrs R,. (h (Vioiiibe, d. D. Hoare. W. H. Attfii^ld. T. R. Panahokke*. 
K. A. Rond, R. A. Sharroi'ks, (ol. T. (h dayawai’den(‘ and J)r. (■. H. (Jadd, 
(A(rting S(*cr(‘tary). 

.l/MYod.-'Tlu' Acting l^'inaneial Seendary (Mr. i\ 11. (ellins) hy letter 
regndted his inability to attend. 

Th(^ Nolicr calling the meeting was read. 

Mr. H. Haw(‘S on b(‘half of th(^ Hoard extended a warm welconu^ to 
Mr. Porbes on his ndurn to (Vylon. 

Th(‘ Min((f(s of th(‘ Meeting of tlu^ Board hidd on April 7th, 1037, 
W'(*re c.ontirm(*d. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD 

The tdiairnian refxated that 

(a) . Mr. dauK'S Forbes, dnr. had resumed his seat on the Hoard relieving 
Mr. (Jordon Pv])('r who had acted for him. 

(b) . The (eyion Kstat(*s’ Projirietary Association })ad nominated Mr 
F. A. Bond to act for Mr. i). T. Richards during his absence* on leaver. 

(c) . The (eyion Estates’ Pro])rietary Association had nominateal Mr. 
K. A. Sharrocks to act for Major .1. W. Oldfield during his absence^ on leave*. 

The Chairman in welcoming Messrs F. A. Bond and R. A. Sharrot^ks 
recalled that both gentlemen had on jirevious occasions r(*ndered valuable 
assistance to the Board. 

Votes of thanks were recorded to Mr. R. CJ. Coombe for having served as 
Acting (Jhairman and to Mr. Cordon Pyper for having acted for Mr. James 
Forbes during the lattc^r’s absence on leave. 

FINANCE 

(a). InvesfMents .—The Chairman n^ported that the Aiding Director 
had purchased on behalf of the Board Rs. 30,000 stock in tlu* Ceylon GoveJ^ii- 
ment 3|% Loan 1957/62 as authorised at the last meeting. 
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(h). ObsoksceMe Reserve. —At the last meeting further discussion on 
the creation of this reserve was deferred until the Auditors’ comments on the 
Hon. the Financial Secretary’s observations had been received. The Chair¬ 
man reportt^d that in a letter dated, April 2l8t, 1937, the auditors agreed that 
the creation of such a reserve was unnecessary. The matter had been dis¬ 
cussed that morning by the Finance Sub-Committee which recommended 
that (a) the obsolescence reserve which appeared in the 1936 accounts be 
eliminated by transferring the amount standing to that reserve back to the 
Depreciation reserve, and (6) in future any loss resulting from obsolescence 
should be debited to Revenue account in the year in which the loss occurred. 

After a short discussion the Board adopted th(*. recommtuulations of the 
Finance Sub-CommitU^e. 

(c) . Bungalows.- -The Chairman reported that by authority granted 
at the last meeting the acting Chairman had accepted the (estimate of Messrs 
M. Y. Hemachandra & Co. for the construction of the n(‘W bungalous and 
that the work was in progress. 

The Board confirmed th(^ Acting Chairman’s action. 

(d) . Statement of Aceou7its as at 31«i May, 1937.—On the proi)osal of 
Mr. R. P. Gaddum, seconded by Mr. R. G. Coombe, the accounts as at May 
Slst, 1937, wore adopted. 


ESTATE 

(a). Estate Accounts. —The Chairman reported that in accordance with 
instructions the Suptrintondcnt had submitted a rc^port, datecl April 14th, 
1937, indicating what recommendations of th(^ auditors had been ])ut into 
effect. That report had been circulated to the Board and had been discussed 
by the Finance vSub-(Jommittoe that morning. Th(> Commitke were of the 
opinion that th(^ action taken by the Superintendent was satisfactory. 

The Board approved the report. 

(/>). Visiting Agents. —The Chairman reported that Mr. H. Tonks had 
accepted the appointment as Visiting Agent for St. Coombs. 

ESTATE AND EXPERIMENTAL COMMITTEE 

The Chairman reported that on the approval of the Estate and Exjieri- 
mental Committee obtained by circulation of papers, Mr. C. H. Meares had 
been allowed to install a model of his “ Clivemeare ” roller in St. Coombs’ 
factory at the usual terms for trial. 

JUNIOR SCIENTIFIC STAFF 

(a). Sick Leave. —The Chairman stated that under the existing leave 
regulations for the Junior Scientific and Clerical Staffs no provision was made 
for casi*,8 of major illnesses other than by reference of each individual case to 
the Board for decision. 
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He suggested tliat the Director on return from his leave be re(]Uosted to 
revise the existing regulations along the lines similar to thosc^ recently adopted 
for the Senior Staff, and that in the meantime the Acting Director should be 
allowed to grant leave on medical certificate up to 3 months, on the basis of 
one month’s sick leave per annum which may be accumulat<‘d for the last 
three years only. Should further sick leave be necessary he suggested that 
leave on half pay be allowed, not to exceed 2 months for each year’s service. 
Suclx half pay leave should not be commutable. 

After discussion the Board adopted the suggestions madti by the Cliairman. 

(^>). />. J. (t. Shrikhanfh. —Th(‘ Board de(‘ided that Dr. Shrikhande s 

iiKireinental date should be def(MT(Hl by such a period as lie had bei^n on k^ave 
without ])ay. 

0. H. (5ADD, 
AciiiKj Secretary. 
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RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 


of tl\(‘ thirty-eighih mooting of tiie Rubbor Rosoaroh Board 
Ju‘]d in ifio (JliambcT of Coiuniorcjo Building, Colombo, at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 
17th Juno, 1937. 

Pn\svnf. Mr. K. Rodrigo, (J.C.S. (in ilu' Chair), Mr. S. Rliillipson, (M'.S., 
(Actg. Deputy Financial vSi'crotary), Messrs L. B. do Mol, U.l’.M., (C K. 
do Silva, M.S.C., F. H. (Jriffith, M.S.C., A. H. Healey, C^ol. T. (b Jayawardeno, 
\M)., Messrs F. H. La^^ard, F. A. Oboyosekore, J. L. D. IViris, B. M. SelA\yn 
and Col. T. Y. Wright. 

Mr. T. K. H. O'Brien, Director, was also })rosenl- by invitation. 

Apologies for absence were reooive<l from Messrs J. C. Kelly, S. F. H. 
IVrera and C. A. l^ereira. 


1, MINUTES 

Minutes of tlu* tliirty-sovonili mooting which had been (unsilatod to 
members wore (umfirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

Maiters arifiiwj from. Miriulas .—With rofor(m(H> to item r)(r/) Mr. SiJwyn 
ernpiirod whether the desirability of issuing a kuiflot on t.lu* d(>pth of ta])ping 
had been considered by tlu^ Diroidor. The (Chairman roj)li('d that a note on 
the subj(^et had boon iucludr^d in tlu? fi!\s( ami second (Jombinod Quarterly 
CiKudar which would be published shortly. 

2 , BOARD 

The Chairman re])orted the following oliangos in the membership of the 
Board since the last meeting. 

(«) Mr. I. L. Cameron had l)oen renominated to r(*present tin; Rubber 
Growers’ Association for a further period of 3 years from 15th April, 1937. 

(b) Mr. F. H. Layard had Ihkui nominated to act for Mr. 1. L. CanuTon 
during the period of M\ Cameron’s absence from the Island, with effect from 
17th March, 1937. 

(c) Mr. A, H. Healey had been nominated to act for Mr. E. W. Whitelaw 
during the period of Mr. Whitelaw’s absence from the island, with effect from 
3t)th March, 1937* 

(d) Mr. S. F. H. Perera had hoan nominated to act for Mr. L. M. M. Dias 
during the period of Mr. Dias’ absence from the island, with effect from 18th 
May, 1937. 
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(e) Mr. S. Pliillipson had been deputed by the Hon’ble- Mr. C. H. Collins, 
Acting Financial Secretary to act for him, with effect from 12th June, 19J7. 

The new membe^rs were wcdcomed by the Chairman. 

3. PROPOSED GRANT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF LARGE SCALE RUBBER MACHINERY 

The Chairman r<*})()rt.od that a fiirthcT lett(^r had been received from th(‘ 
Minister for Labour, Industry and Commerce, indicating the re(|uirenients of 
th(^ Executive Committee^ in regard to tlu^ em])loym(uit of researc^h assistants 
and the training of n'search stud<*nts by the Hes(*arch Sch(*me. It was (ton- 
sid(‘r(Kl im})racticabJ(‘. to acuu^pt the conditions laid down by the (dnnnitfee. 
It was, therefonv de(5id(‘d to withdraw the a]>pli(^ation for a grant for the 
pur(^hase of large scale machiru ry and to abandon tin* ])roposal to demonst rate 
the manufactun' of rubl)er flooring on a s(‘mi-eommercial scali‘. 

It was agr(‘(‘(l that the* Board woul<l continue to demonstrates tlu‘ ju*acti- 
( ability of the local manufacture of vulcanized rubbeu’[>roducts, so far as this 
coulel be denies with tJu^ small serale maediinery available' at Dartemfield. 

4. ACCOUNTS 

{a) A Ndifor'.s report for 1 

(1) (\)Veriiig sanction was given for the folle>wing items e>f e)V(‘r-ex})e'jieljture 
in I93():- 

Travedling expense's of 8laff .. .. lls. SS<>*(M) 

Finnagexla seunlling nurser\ ,. .. lls. 13TOO 

(2) Appre)val was give*n for deducting Us. 49.941-31 (re‘j)resenting the 
value e)f the' builelings anel water fittings w4iie4i hael be'em se)ld) from the' enm- 
tribution te> euipital outlay. 

(3) Subjexd to the approval of thcf Auditor-CeMieral it was elecided to 
adopt the same form ed accounts as that u.sed by the* Teui Ues(*.arch Institute. 

{h) /Statements of RtceA pis and Payments of the Board and off/n Londo'n Advisori/ 
Committee for the epiarte'r (*neleel 31st Mare4i, 1937 were* aelo])te‘d. 

(c) Dartonjiiild and Nivitigalalcele accoimls for January and Fehruarfj, 1937 
were tabled. 

{d) Fixed Deposits. 

Reported— 

(1) Renewal of a fixed deposit of Rs. 50,000-00 at the C^iartere^d 

Bank of India, Australia and China at 2% for one year from 
20.3.37. 

(2) Transfer of Rs. 20,000’00 on maturity of two fixed deposits 

with the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corjioration to 
current account on 19th and 20th March. 
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(e) Investment in Ceylon Oovernment Loan. 

Rf^ported that a sum of Rs. 25,000*00 had been invested in the Ceylon 
Cov<‘Tnment 3J% Loan 1957-02, in acconlance with a decision reached at the 
last meeting to invc^st the Provkhiiit Fund balance. As the Provident Fund 
was a liability of tlui Boanl it was preferable to regard the invest ment as being 
made from the J^oard’s general funds. This was approved. 

The Chairman agreed to prepare a memorandum showing what further 
part of the Board’s funds could be invested in this or similar securities. 

(/) Purchase of sulphur dusting machine. 

Covering sanction was given for the expenditure of Rs. 301*50 on tlu^ 
jiun^hasti of a Oidiurn dusting machine whi(;h had been taken over by the 
Research Scheme wh(*.n the machines used for the sul])hur dusting demonstra¬ 
tion in 1930, wen? sold n^cently. Sanction was also given for the? sale of 2 older 
machin(?s by private t(?nd(?r, after advertisement in the press. 

5. TECHNICAL OFFICERS* REPORTS FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 

31st MARCH, 1937 

Were adopted. Referring to the Assistant (diemist’s report the (diair- 
man pointed out that Mr. Philpott had succeeded in making ru}>ber tiles which 
were extremely resistant to moisture absorjition. 

6. EXPERIMENTAL COMMITTEE 

The following decisions were reached regarding recommendations of the 
Committee :— 

(a) Junior Staff Bungalows. 

Decided that; bungalows to be built on the present sit;(? at Dartonfield 
should be of the same type as thosi? already erected but that bungalows to be- 
built; at Nivitigalakele should be of a simpler tyf>e to cost Rs. 3:500*90 in¬ 
clusive of furniture. 

(/>) Demolition of Cullodeji Buildings. 

Decided that the laboratory at Culloden be flemolished and the mak‘rials 
be used in tlie Estate Office and other minor buildings at Dartonfield. It 
was notod that there would be a nett saving of approximately Rs. 1,000*00. 

(c) Furniture for Conductors* Quarters. 

A sum of Rs. 270* 25 was vokd to bring the furnishing of these quarters 
up to the standard laid down by the Board for Junior Staff bungalows. 

(d) Compost Manure. 

Agreed that the question of laying out an experiment to compare the 
relative values ot compost and other fertilisers be deferred until a Soil Chemist 
is appointed. One mem lier asked for his dissent from the decision to be recorded. 

(e) Manufacture of Vulcanized Prodwts. 

Decided that small vulcanizt^d rubber articles sueh as rubber tubing and 
cord, erasers; squeegee rubbers, also rubber paint should be manufactured at 
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Dartonfield on a «emi-eommereial scale and sold retail through the Commis¬ 
sioner for Agrieultural Mark(‘ting. Approval was giv(*n for the (*mployment 
of a vulcanizing foreman at Hs. :K)* 00 per month and an assistant at lls. 20- 00 
per month. Advance expenditure up to Rs. 000-00 was approved and 
Rs. 250*00 was vot(Hl for the jnirehase of necessary etjuipment. 

(/) Variability of Raw Rubber. 

Consideration was given to a letter from the S{‘(Tetary of the London 
Advisory Committee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya) suggesting 
that work on the variability of raw rublwir should be undertaken. On the 
recommendation of the Flxperimental CWimittec' it was decided that work on 
the subject should be undertaken locally and a sum of Rs. 5,500*00 was voted 
for the purchase of an autoclave vulcanizing press, etc. 

(g) Wagolla Farm School, Kegalle. 

Approval was given to a proposal for test-tapping 211 luiddi^d trees at the 
abov(‘ station which had Ihmui plai^i^l at tJie disposal of tlu^ R(sS(‘ar(di S<*htune 
by the Assistant (fovernment Agent, Kegalle, on tlu^ rcMtommentlalion of th(» 
Director of Agriculture'. A sum of Rs. 430* 00 w as vot<‘d to cov<*r (‘xpenditiire 
during the current year and it w^as noted that a sum of a})proximalely 
Rs. 230* 00 would b(‘ r(*(M)\'ered by tlu^ sale of ruliber from the station. 

7. STAFF 

(a) Botanist and Mycologist. 

Reported that Mr. R. K. S. Murray had ac(*('pted r(‘-engagenu^nt on tin* 
terms previously approV(‘d. 

(b) Small-Holdings Propnqavda Officer. 

Reported that Mr. W. 1. Pieris had bt'cn granted 3 months’ s]»e<ual leave 
for urgent personal reasons. It had been necessary to discontinue tiie work 
of the Rubber Instructor as no suitable arrangements <‘ould be made for 
supervision during his abs(‘uce. 

(c) Geneticist. 

The following (kimmittee was elected to considt^r the applications for 
the post of Geneticist and make a recommendation to the Board :—The 
Chairman of the Board (Mr. E. Rodrigo), the Chairman of the* Experinu'utal 
Committee (Mr. F. H. Griffith), Col. T. G. Jayewardene, V.D. 

(d) Additional Clerk for Head Office. 

Agreed to appoint a Junior Clerk on the scale Rs. 40* 00, Rs. 5* 00, Rs. 80* 00 
per month. 

8. SALE OF PLANTING MATERIAL IN 1938 

Decided to adopt the Director’s recommendation that applications for 
budded stumps in 1938 should be limited to 500 plants, with a maximum of 
100 of clone. Applicajtions should Ik called for by advertisement and 
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tlio material allocated on a pro raid basis. The price and conditions of sale 
would b(^ the same as in 1937. 

9. TRAINING IN BUDGRAFTING 

Reported that arrangements liad been made to hold courses of training 
for estate employees at fortnightly intervals, starting early in July. It was 
agrt>(Hl that other selected applicants should Ix^ trained wh(‘n the demand for 
th(* training of estate employees had been satisfied. 

10. LATEX CONCENTRATION 

A sum of Rs. 3,000* 00 was voted for tlu^ purchase of a centrifuge to enable 
experimental work to be undertaken on the concentration of latex by the 
centrifugal process. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED JULY, 1937 




No. of 
Cases up 



S 

Bal- 

No. 

Shot 

Province, &c. 

Disease 

to dale 

Fresh 

Rcco- 

a) 

ance 



Jan. ist, 



0 

ill 




1937 







liiiiderpost 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

:{4() 

142 

252 

3 

85 


Western 

Anthrax 








Kinderpost 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

ooi 

51 

542 

ill 

36 


Colombo 

Anthrax 

12 



12 



Municipality 

Blaekquartor 

Rabies 

1 

U) 

r> 


1 

16 




Trypan omiasis 

1 



1 




Rinderpest 







Cattle Quarantine 
Station 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

i 

r*9 

28* 

1 

59 




Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

sr» 

io 

80 

! 

4 


Central 

Anthrax 

Piro])lasm(Jsis 

4 

2 

1 

2 

i 



Hlackquarbu- 

2 

- 


2 




Rinderpest 







Southern 

h^oot-and -mouth disease 
Anthrax 

90 

227 


86 

. . 



Rinderpest 

Foot-and-rnoutli disease 

1.474 


1.437 

37 



Northern 

Anthrax 







Eastern 

Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

hi 


61 




Anthrax 








Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

2 


2 




North-Western 

Rabies 

Firoplasmosis 

a 

1 


1 

i 


2 


Rinderpest 







North-Central 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

GO 


60 





Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

lai 


125 

6 



Uva 

Anthrax 


2 


2 




Rabies 






3 


Pleu ro - pne u m oni a 

15 


7 

*8 




Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

463 

152 



57 


Sabaragamuwa 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

*2 





2 


Firoplasmosis 

4 


3 


i 



•Amonf? Sheep anti Goats tJn Mules 


D^artznent of Agriculture* 

Ill'll August, 1937 


M. WIJAYANAyAKA, 

Acting Govorniuent Veterinary Surgeon 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—JULY, 1937 


Station 

TEMPSRATURS 


Amount of 
Cloud 

BATNFAIX 

s 
c 2 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

S 

^ s 

<■ B 

41 .S 
3E.S 

X 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

& 

Night (from 
Minimum) 

Amount 

•l«o 

Difference 

1 

Sr 

S 

< 


0 

0 

o 

o 

% 

0/ 

/o 


ins. 


Ins. 

Colombo 

84-7 

+ 0-1 

76-9 

- 0*2 

79 

8fi 

7-8 

3-9S 

14 

... 

1 

•98 

Puttiblam 

86*4 

+ 0-9 

78-5 


74 

84 

5-6 

0 

0 

-* 

1 

•36 

Mannar 

87-2 

-0*8 

79*4 


72 

•82 

5-8 

0 

0 

- 

0 

•51 

Jaffna 

86-1 

+ 01 

80-2 

+ 0-7 

77 

80 

6-7 

0*01 

I 

- 

0 

•55 

Trincomaleo 

94-3 

+ 2-3 

79-2 

+ 1-6 

52 

72 

6-8 

0-42 

2 


1 

•45 

Batticaloa 

92-2 

-0-4 

77-8 

+ 1-1 

62 

78 

5-6 

2-21 

4 

+ 

1 

•04 

Hambantota 

87-9 

-0-2 

76-9 


74 

86 

6'3 

1*95 

10 

- 


•48 

Gallo 

82-8 

0 

76-1 


82 

88 


9-92 

26 


3 

•22 

Ratnapura 

85-7 


74-0 

-0-5 

76 

93 

7-2 

18*49 

23 


5 

•15 

Anuradhapura .. 

92-5 

+ 1*8 

76-1 

+ 0*3 

58 

86 

6-6 

0 

0 

- 

1 

•36 

Kurunogala 

86-3 

0 

74-6 

~0*6 

74 

88 

7-1 

4*55 

18 

4- 


•43 

Kandy 

82-2 


70-2 

- 0-6 

76 

90 

7-0 

9*89 

22 

+ 

2 

•27 

BadulJa 

87-6 

+ 1-4 

65‘7 

1-9 

60 

92 

5-4 

1-06 

10 


1 

•33 

Diyatalawa 

78-9 


mSi 

+ 0-8 

57 

79 

5-6 

0-70 

6 


1 

•26 

Hakgala 

67-« 

- 0*6 

57-8 

+ 0-2 

82 

89 

5-6 

6-60 

22 

- 

0 

•73 

Nuwara Eliya .. 

f54*f5 

l-O 



1^ 

94 

8-8 

12*77 

25 

+ 

0 

•94 


The rainfall for July was generally above normal in the south-west of Oylon an<l 
IxJow normal elsowheu'e. Excess was most marked on tla^ south-west sloj^es of the hills. 
Four stations reported excesses over 10 inches, Kenilworth? 16*.51 ; Liiccomlx^ 15*58; 
Norton Bridge, 15*03; Nilloornally, f3*8l. North of the Batticaloa-Chilaw line, no 
station reported any excess. 

The highest monthly totals n^portod were 46*50 inches at Norton Bridge, 45*38 at 
Kenilworth, and 40*06 at Watawala. No rain was r*eported during the month at inost 
of Die stations in the Northern and Ntirth-(Central Pmvinces and the northern part of 
the Eastoni Province. 

There were 21 falls of at least 5 inches reported during the month, nearly all on the 
17th. Four stations, Coldstream, Kenilworth, Norton Bridge and Watawala, ea<*h 
reported t wo such falls. The highest daily fall reported was 8*65 inches, at. Liu^comhe, 
on the 17th. 

The weather, as reganls barometric gradient and wind, was of the usual monsoon 
type during July. The rain was mainly confined to the south-west of Ceylon, and was 
typically monsoonal in that area. It was fairly evenly distributed throughout the first 
three weeks of the month, but decreased somewhat towards the end of July. It was 
particularly heavy on the 17th, and fairly heavy op the 1st, 4th and 6th. 

Temperature, humidity and cloud showed, on the whole, no marked deviations 
from normal. Barometric pressure was generally in deficit. Winds at the coast were 
usually about normal, while the prevailing direction was south-westerly. 

H. JAMESON. 

Superintendent, Obpervatory* 
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EDITORIAL 

IMPROVEMENT OF LIVE-STOCK 


T he Dcpartniont of Agrioulturo has submitted to the 
(.■entral Board of Agriculture the outline of a scheme for 
the improx ement of the live-stock industry. The pivotal 
pro])osal in this sclu'ine is the grading uj) of cattle by erossing 
local cows with sires imported or bred ])ure in local state farms 
from imported stock. 

It is notoi'iously impossible to establish a type with fixed 
(diaracteristics by crossing; even the j)reservation over a 
number of gcJicrations of derived (jualities in the f;ross-bred 
demands skilled attention and the freepumt re-infusion of new' 
blood. It is only stating tlic obvious to say that our ])resent 
cattkr ])opnlation has been evolved by the elimination, through 
the ages, of those characteristics that are not natxirally suited 
to the local conditions of soil, climate, and environment. Climate 
is an unalterable factor; modilication of soil and environ¬ 
mental conditions is not impossible, but this involves a 
strenuoxis and sustained strugglt! against adverse circumstances 
to which neither the energy nor the financial resources of the 
village cattle owner are expial; and, as Colonel Sir Arthur Olver 
points out in the most instructive article on animal husbandry 
in India w'hich W'e reproduce in this number, “ Where control 
is inadequate or inexpert, the pursuit of such a policy leads to 
immediate loss of type, rapid degeneration, and high susceixti- 
bility to disease.” Sir Arthur refers to the Indo-European cross. 
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But his statement is no less true of the (toss between sire and 
dam from any two (iifferent environments. 

For this reason the Departmental memorandum contains 
a jToposal that the Covernment Central Farm should under¬ 
take long-range trials with the selective breeding of local cattle 
under favourable conditions of improved feeding and care, side 
by side w'ith the short cut methods of cross breeding. No 
systematic; collection has been made of data regarding the 
])otentialities of local cattle either for the production of milk 
or the yield of good meat. The Department must undertake 
this preliminary w’ork before launching a scheme of selective 
breeding. One often hears of village cows that yield five or 
six bottles of milk a day and if, on inAT’^stigation, these high 
yields are found to be not due to invigoration by the admixture 
of foreign blood, there should be no difficulty in collecting 
about fifty cows aud their male relatives whi(!h will re8{)ond 
readily to proper treatment and improved environment. But 
jt is impossible to expect one isolated experiment, cA^en if it is 
undertakeiA by the State, to yield either the best ])ossible results, 
or results adecjuato in A’^olume to create an impression on a })ro- 
blera of this magnitude. In all countries progress in cattle 
breeding has been achieved by the efforts of a large number 
of independent private workers. Here is a branch of Avork in 
which the w'ealthier land owners can render real serAoce to the 
country. There are many men in the country who own land 
suitable for raising cattle, who have the means for investing 
the moderate capital required for breeding experiments, who 
have the leisure to devote for this class of Avork and the educa¬ 
tion that fits them for the undertaking. The Department can 
hope to achieve very little within a measurable space of time 
unless private breeders realize what is undoubtedly their social 
responsibility. If an adequate number of men come forAvard 
to enlist their services in this most important cause, a cause 
Avhich touches the vital interests of this country, the Agricultural 
Department will give them all the assistance in its poAver. 
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LOSSES OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA DURING 

RAIN 


P. A. KEILLER, F.i.c.. F.C.S., 

ANALYST, COLOMBO COMMERCIAL CO., LTD. 


A n idea has been j)revalent in (/Cylon for many years that 
soluble fertilisers, such as sulj)hate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda, are very liable to loss should rain follow soon after 
their application, and the increasing use of sul])hate of am¬ 
monia as a fertiliser for rubber has aroused intcK'st in the 
question whether it is sfmnd j>ractice to broadcast this without 
forking it in. 

The loss, if there is any, caiised l)y rainfall may be due to 
the sulphate of ammonia being washed right through the soil 
until it reaches the underground water level and is carried 
completely away, or it may be because it is carried off the 
surface of the soil by the water which runs off and does not 
penetrate. This artic-le deals only with the second possibility, 
but as regards the first it may be noted that it does not ha])pen 
with any ra])idity or completeness, 'fhe texture of a soil is 
very far from being that of a sieve through which water can 
run unchecked, and the downward movement of water through 
an average soil is very slow. Moreover, although sulphate of 
ammonia is readily soluble in water it quickly enters into 
combination with the clay and humus in the soil and becomes 
fixed in a much less soluble form and is not found iii quantity 
in the underground drainage water. 

In considering the second possibility we are only concerned 
with the mechanical removal of sulphate of ammonia by water 
running off the surface of the soil, and it is clear that until 
water begins to run-off there can be none of this loss. However, 
hard and sun-baked the soil may be, the first of the rain that 
falls on it does not run-off; it soaks in. This happens whether the 
rain is heavy or light—^whether it develops into a “ five-inch 
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plump” or ceases as a light shower; the first of it soaks in 
and an a])])reciable time elapses Ix'f’ore it begins to run-off the 
surface. 

Now suppose sulj)hate of ammonia had been broadcast 
immediately before the rain started. It is very soluble in water 
and the first drops of rain which fall on it dissolve it. If the 
rain lasted for only ten seconds it would be impossible to find 
undissolved sul))hate of animmiia on the ground on which the 
rain had fallen. Having dissolved the sulphate of ammonia 
this first rain soaks into the soil and takes the sulphate of 
ammonia with it, and once the fertiliser is below the surface 
it is safe from surface wash. 

If we consider the other extreme and suj)y)osc that sotne 
imsoluble fertiliser, say groundnut cake, had been similarly 
broadcast, let us see what would haj)]>en. Being insolubh; in 
water it will not be dissolved and carried into the soil but will 
remain on the surface during the time when the rain is soaking 
in. If the rain continues until water begins to run-off the 
surface, the particles of groundnut cake are liable to be moved 
down the slope just as small particles of soil ar(‘ moved down, 
and eventually the fertiliser may be entirely washed olf the 
surface into the drains, like .so n)uch silt. 

We are led to the conclusion, therefore, that the fertilisers 
liable to be w'ashed off the surface and lost are not those whicih 
are readily soluble but those which are insoluble, and that the 
more quicikly soluble a fertiliser is the h'ss chance there is of loss 
during rain. 

A practical demonstration of the truth or fallacy of this 
would be useful, and the following is a descri])tion of some 
experiments designed for this propose. 

A sloping path, cut out of a cabook (lateritic) formation, 
was divided down the middle by strips of iron sheeting embedded 
in the ground, similar strips being placed as outside boundaries 
to confine the water to the path. At the bottom of the slope 
a channel was cut diagonally across each half of the path, to 
lead the run-off into a pit at either side where it could be 
collected in a suitable vessel. The arrangement is shown in 
Plate I. 




Plate I. Run-off Experiment No. I—Plots on hard cabook 
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On one strip, sulphate of ammonia was broadcast at the 
rate of 4 ew't. per aca'c, tlie other strip being left untreated as a 
control. The ground was dry and hard, for although there had 
been a heavy shower four days previously tlie w'catlier before 
and since then had been hot, dry and windy. It should be 
noted that conditions w(‘re very severe. 1’he ground was 
exceedingly hard, the path having been cnit to a depth of about 
() inches in hard laterite from wliich cabook bricks had recently 
been cut for building jmrposes, and the exposed surface had 
not been to])-drcssed or treated in any way. It was really a 
very hard cabook sub-soil. 

About an hour and a half after the application a light 
drizzle of rain fell, lasting only a few minutes, and this was 
re|)eated once or twice* in the course of the next b hours. I’he 
ground was hardly wetted and there vas no run-oO’. About 6 
hours after the aj»plication a sharp shower h^ll, in the course of 
which run-olf began and the first collection (1 litre) was made. 
It took r> minutes to collect this litre. 

lUiin ceased lor half an hour, after which a heavy shower 
fell. A second (collection was made, I liti’c taking 5 minutes 
as in the first cas(*. A third collection was made 5 minutes after 
the completion of the second, and this time only 2 minutes w ere 
recpiired to collect 1 litre. 

The various sain])les were filtered and the ammonia in 
them determined by distillation and Nc'ssknising in the usual 
way. The results are given in table I. 


TABLE I 

LOSSES FROM AN APPLICATION OF 4 CWT. PER ACRE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


S/Aiiiiiioniji touiid 
in surftUMi wator 
from ccjutrol plot 

S/AiiiJiioniii loiind 
in Miirfaco wator 
from numiirod plot 

S/Ammonia l«)Kt 
from mannrt'd 
plot. 

l\M(;on- 

tag(^ 

lost 

Total 
loss fi'tim 

1 aero 

1 J st (Joll(3ction ~ 5 minutes | 

1 0-00008 oz. 

0-00421 oz. 

0-00413 oz. 

0-020 

1.4 0Z. 

j 2iid (\)llcction -5 minutes | 

1 0-00008 oz. 

0-0049H oz. 

0-00490 oz. 

0-023 

1 • 6 oz. 1 

j 3r(l ColIe(*tion - 2 minutes j 

1 0-00004 oz. 

0-02342 oz. 

0-02338 oz. 

0-111 

7-9 oz. 1 
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These figures are not altogether in favour of the contention 
that there is no loss. When the run-oif was such that it took 
5 minutes to collect 1 litre the loss was very small, and was 
practically the same after cessation of rain for half an hour, but 
when the rate of flow increased so that 1 litre was collected in 
2 minutes the loss increased five-fold and reached the consider¬ 
able total of half a pound of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

The explanation appears to be that on such a very hard 
soil the penetration of rain water has not gone beyond an inch 
or two when run-off begins and that it proceeds extremely 
slowly after that. All the sulphate of ammonia is, therefore, 
concentrated in the first one or two inches of surface soil, and 
if the run-off is rapid it carries a good deal down the slope before 
fixation takes place. Under estate conditions, even if the soil 
were as hard as in this experiment, it is likely that the run-off 
would have a longer distance to travel before reaching a drain, 
while at the same time its flow will be checked here and there 
bj?^ stones, leaves, roots, etc., giving time for more soaking in 
to take place, and the chances are that the loss would not be so 
great as under the very severe conditions of this experiment. 

The experiment was continued as follows : after an interval 
of 13 days without rain and with a very hot sun and a strong 
wind, a heavy showier fell lasting half an hour and measuring 
0*56 inches. No further application of sulphate of ammonia 
had been made and the run-off was collected in three lots as 
before. The fust collection started with the beginning of the 
flow, the second was taken 5 minutes after the finish of the first, 
and the third 10 minutes after the finish of the second. The 
flow was rapid, only from 1 to 2 minutes being required for the 
collection of 1 litre. The result.s are showui in table II. 

TABLE II 


FURTHER LOSSES IN THE SAME EXPERIMENT AFTER A DRY SPELL OF 13 DAYS 


8/Ammonia found 
in surface water 
from control plot 

S/Ammuilia found 
in surface water 
from manured plot 

S/Ammonia lost 
from manuretl 
plot 

Percen¬ 

tage 

loHti 

Total 
loss from 

1 acre 

j 1st Collection—2 minutes | 

1 0-00013 oz. j 0-00424 oz. 

. 0-00411 oz. 

0-020! l-4oz. 1 

1 2nd Collection—1 minute | 

1 0-00012 oz. 

0-00543 oz. 

0-00531 oz. 1 0-025 

1 - 8 OZ. j 

1 3rd Collection—1 minute | 

1 0*00011 oz. 1 0-00310 oz. | 0-00299 oz. | 0-014 

I-O oz. 
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These figures make an interesting comparison with table I. 
Although the rate of flow in the first collection was ecjual to that 
which caused a loss of nearly 8 oz. of sulj^hate of ammonia from 
an acre at the start of the experiment, it only caiised the negli¬ 
gible loss of 1-4 oz. in this case, while though the rate was 
doubled in the second and third collections the loss per acre 
reached its maximum at 1*8 oz. and dropped thereafter to just 
over 1 oz. 

This shows how small the loss is, even under these severe 
conditions, when rain is intermittent. 

Another dry spell of 12 days followed, the weather being 
hot. Kain fell during the night following this interval, 
measuring 1 • 39 inches. This was not collected. 

Five days later, heavy rain fell in the afternoon and throe 
collections from both plots were made. Run-off started at 
4-2,'5 p.m. and 1 litre was collected from the control in 6 minutes 
and from the treated j)lot in 2 minutes. The second collection 
was made 5 minutes after the finish of the first and took 4 
minutes on the control and 3 minutes on the ti’eated plot. I'he 
third c!ollection was marie Jifter a further interval of 5 minutes 
and both litres took 2 minutes to collect. The rainfall between 
4-10 and 4-47 p.m. was O’95 inches. The results in this series 
are shown in table III. 

TABLE III 


FURTHER. LOSSES IN THE SAME EXPERIMENT AFTER AN INTERVAL OF 16 DAYS 


S/Ammonia found 
in aurfaco water 
from control plot 

S/Aiiimoiiia found 
in aurface water 
from manured plot 

S/Ainrnonia lost 
from manured 
plot 

I I’tiret'n- 
tage 

1 lost 

Total 
loss from 

1 aero 


1st Collection —2 minutes 



0-00019 oz. 

0-00252 oz. 

0-00233 oz. 

0-011 

0-79 oz. 


2nd Collection - 3 minutes 



0-00013 oz. 1 

0-00212 oz. 

0-00199 oz. 

0-009 

0-04 oz. 


3rd Collection - 2 minutes 



0-00004 oz. 1 

0-00087 oz. 1 

0-00083 oz. 

0-004 

0-28 oz. 


The rate of flow during the first collection was the same 
as that recorded for the first in table II, but the loss was only 
just over half as much. In the second collection it was even 
less, and in the third, with a rate of flow again as fast as in the 
first, the loss dropped to the very low figure of ^ oz. from 1 acre. 
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The experiment was eoneluded with a final series of collec¬ 
tions 4 days later. Rain fell after an interval of 3 days, but 
this occurred at night and no collection was made ; the total 
fall amounted to O-fil inches. The following evening there 
was more rain, just before dark, and three collections were made 
from each plot, as before. 'J’he first collection took 3 minutes 
to produce 1 litre, after which rain ceased for 15 minutes. At 
the second collection the rain was heavy and 1 litre was obtained 
in 1 minute. At the third eolleetion, 2 minutes were required 
to produce 1 litre. The results of these collections are shown 
in table IV. 

TABLE IV 

FURTHER LOSSES IN THE SAME EXPERIMENT AFTER AN INTERVAL OF 4 DAYS 


S/Ammonia found 
in Hurface water 
from control plot 

S/Ammonia found 
in surface water 
from manured plot 

S/Ammonie lost 
from manured 
plot 

PcrciMi- 

top* 

lost' 

loss iVoni 

1 a<u’c 

I 1st C^ollection—3 rniiuites 

0-00013 oz. 

0-00233 oz. 

0-00220 oz. 

O-OlO 

0-72 oz. 


2nd f!ollection—1 minute 



0-00010 oz. 

0-00171 oz. 

0-00161 oz. 

0-008 

oz. 


3rd Collection—2 minutes 



0-00005 oz. 1 

0-00099 oz. 

0-00094 oz. I 

0 4)04 

0-28 oz. 


This series shows practically the same losses as in the; 
previous case. 


Although tables 111 and IV do not show complete absence of 
loss it must be admitted that from one quarteT to three quarters 
of an ounce out of 448 lb. is quite negligible. Even the first 
two tables, if we accept the rather inex[)lieably high figure of 
7*9 oz. in the third collccftion of the first series, do not show 
any loss as great as 2 oz., and this from an acre on which 418 
lb. has been applied is very insignificant. 

These figures do not enable us to estimate what the total 
loss has been as a result of all the rain which fell while the 
experiment Avas being earned out. This would have involved 
the collection and analysis of the whoh; (>f the run-off, and this 
was not attempted. They do show, however, that even in heavy 
rain (in the 3rd series nearly an inch fell in half an hour) lasting 
for 5 minutes the total loss is usually of the order of from 1 to 







Plate II. Run-off Experiment No. 2—Plots on forked rubber land 




Plate III. Run-off Experiment No. 3—Plots on forked rubber land 
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2 oz. from an aero, llemarks have sometimes been made 
regarding the su])pos('d losses on an estate to the effect that 
the manure “ has ])racti( ally all gone ” or “ at least half of it 
has been washed away.” if even half were washed away that 
would meaJi a loss of 221 ])ounds per acre, whereas the loss of 
a few ounces is really what ha])pened - and that under conditions 
which are much more severe than those on the average estate. 

SECOND EXPERIMENT 

The cxperinuMit just described was looked ujjoii as a ])re- 
liminary one, and it was f(*lt that further trials under estate 
conditions would be of greater practical intc'rest. 'J’w'o similar 
lay-outs with the same size of jilots wercs tlierefore arrangc^d 
on slo[iing ground in reasonably wc‘ll-forked rubber land. 3’hey 
an; shown in i’lates II & ill. 

In the second (‘.xperiment, suljdmte of ammonia was broad¬ 
cast, at tlu' rate ol" 1 cwl. per acre, about 12 hours before rain 
lell. This rain only amcumtcHl to a slight show^'r of 0 •()},) inches 
and thcTC was no run-off. There w as no rain tlu^ following day, 
but on the overling of the second day rain started at about 10 
p.m. and collection went on from that time until 2-15 a.m. by 
wliich time about 21 litre's had leecn collected. I’he total 
rainfall was 1 • 34 inclu's. 

Except foi' one heavy shower and a fenv light drizzles, no 
rain had fallen for 14 days before the application, and the 
ground was dry, though nothing like so liard as in the jerevious 
trial. The soil was tyjeical “ cabooky ” rubber land- a red, 
gravelly laterite. It had been forked once a year and was last 
forked six nronths before the application. 

I’lie results from this experiment are showm in table V. 


TABLE V 

LOSS FROM AN APPLICATION ON RUBBER LAND FORKED ONCE A YEAR 


S/Aniinonia found 
in surface wa<-er 
from control plot 

S Ammonia fount! 

in surfacti water 
from manured plot 

S/Ammonia lost 
from manured 
plot 

ill 

Total 
loss from 
i aert^ 

*0 • 00014 oz. I 0-00040 oz. 

0-00020 oz. I 

0-0012 

0-00 oz. 


*ThiH sanipUt ttfcitlonhiy cuiituiniiiatwl and tho losull I’rutu t htj ctniliol in 

table VI was used. 


THIRD EXPERIMENT 

In this (iuse the conditions as regards the soil and its previous 
treatment were the same as in the second experiment, the areas 
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being only some 15 yards apart. The application was, however, 
made 10 days before sufficient rain fell to enable collection to 
be made. The application was made on the 4th of March, and 
slight showers fell on the 8th, 11th and 12th, but not sufficient 
to cause run-off. There was no rain on the 13th, but on the 14th 
evening rain occurred as already noted in the previous experi¬ 
ment. Collection took place between 10-15 p.m. and 2-15 a.m. 
and about 2| litres were collected. Total rainfall 1-34 inches. 
The results are shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI 

LOSS FROM AN APPLICATION MADE ON RUBBER LAND FORKED ONCE A YEAR 


S/Ammonia found 
in surface water 
from control plot 

S/Ammonia found 
in surface water 
from manured plot 

S/Ammonia lost 
from manured 
plot 

Pereon- 
tago 
i ost 

Total 
loss from 

1 acre 

0-00014 oz. ] 

0-00023 oz. I 0-00009 oz. 

0-0004 

0-029OZ. 


In both these experiments the losses are quite negligible. 
Traces of ammonia are always found in surface water, and the 
amount found in the run off from the treated idots in the second 
and third experiments is not much more than may occur in 
shallow well waters, being only from 0-2-0-3 parts per 100,000. 
The figures have been calculated to ounces sulphate of ammonia 
per litre collected, and the resulting quantities can be dis¬ 
regarded from the practical pcfint of view. Only traces of 
sulphate of ammonia are washed off the surface by even heavy 
rain when the soil is in a reasonably well-forked condition. 

The conclusion from these three experiments is that little 
loss of sulphate of ammonia takes place by siirface wash even 
from unforked and very hard soil unless the run-off is very rapid, 
and quite negligible amounts from land which has been forked 
6 months before the application. If rubber land has not been 
foi’ked for a year or more and is very hard it is probably advisable 
to fork in a sulphate of ammonia application, but this is unneces¬ 
sary if the soil is loose from previous forking. 

It should be noted that light forking on hard and previously 
unforked land may do more harm than good, for by loosening 
only the first inch or so it increases the amount of soil washed 
away and this may take a large proportion of the sulphate of 
ammonia with it. Such cases should be considered individually, 
with due regard to all the circumstances, and it is inadvisable 
to attempt to lay doMm a general rule. Possibly the best plan 
may be to deep-fork the land during the rains and to apply the 
sulphate of ammonia, without further forking, towards the end 
of the rainy season and when the weather is showery. 
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A METHOD OF CONTROLLING FOMES AND 
OTHER ROOT DISEASES IN REPLANTED 
RUBBER AREAS 

H. W. R. BERTRAND and E. C. K. MINOR. 

aOVINNA KSTATK 


T he three thingeroiis root diseases of rubber in Ceylon are 
caused by Forties Ugnosm, Forties noxius (brown root 
disease), and Poria hypobrunnea. Under certain condi¬ 
tions these diseases c-an remain apparently semi-dormant in old 
rubber, and under “ forestry “ methods it has even been shewn 
that a suitabhi ground flora can exert a “ buffer ” action, delay¬ 
ing but not stopping their spread. Sharjfles (1936) has shewn 
that a very high iiercentage of trees in an old stand may be 
infected without any external signs above ground. 

Rubber managers know that, provided reasonable care is 
taken, the annual deaths from Forties may be often less than 
those due to other causes, such as Ustulina. This, unfortunately 
perhaps, has diverted attention from a matter of supreme 
importance when replanting is undertaken. After the old 
stand is removed the environment of these fungi is radically 
altered, “ the balance of nature ” is upset. The soil fauna and 
flora are exposed to different conditions of temperature, mois¬ 
ture and food, and, in many cases known to the writers, severe 
outbreaks of these root diseases have occurred in replanted 
clearings or nurseries where previously their presence was 
unsuspected. 

The degree to which these fungi can normally produce and 
disseminate viable spores is still not well understood, but 
Sharpies has shewn that the majority of outbreaks in replanted 
rubber are due to the presence of old centres of infection, which 
he calls “ knots.” This is amply confirmed in the writers’ 
experience. In a number of clearings and nurseries where there 
have been well over a hundred separate outbreaks, in every case, 
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on digging round and below a diseased plant, an old stump or 
root with one of the three fungi on it has been found. 

The danger of leaving such a disease patch untreated lies 
in the fact that two of these root diseases produce thick aggre¬ 
gated strands of mycelium, known as rhizomorphs, which can 
travel along quite small living or dead roots and in many cases 
have been traced along the underside of boulders where no I'oots 
were present. It will be readily understood that these rhizo- 
morphs, which, occasionally, have been observed of a thickness 
approaching that of a pencil, have a far greater chance of survival 
under adverse conditions than the ordinary fine mycc'lium. 
Moreover, the Forms group are not obligate parasib's. They 
can not only exist for long periods on a host which th(>y have 
killed, but can also invade and live on dead wood, 'flic latter 
point has been disputed but the writers found an upper branch, 
which could not possibly have been attacked when the tret' was 
standing, partly covered by earth and bearing an am|)le crop 
of both rhizomorphs and fructifications of Foines lignosiis. 

A further point of importance is that the Fames group 
can spread under ground covers such as Pnerariu and (Umtro- 
sema, without killing them. The presence, therefore, of a 
ground cover is highly dangerous in infected areas. Moreover, 
under such a cover there may be so much saprophytic^ mycadium 
of somewhat similar appearance that even (in the writers’ 
experience) a trained mycologist, let alone estate staff, has 
been at a loss to determine the extent of the disease. 

In a replanted area, therefore, there are two main factors 
making for the spread of these root diseases— (a) conditions 
encouraging the spread of the fungus from centres of infection, 
(6) the invasion of such centres by the roots of the young rubber 
plants. 

Sharpies rightly emphasizes the importance of dealing 
promptly with such “ knots ” of infection before the roots of 
the young rubber have begun to interlace. He advises that 
when a young rubber plant is killed the soil in its immediate 
neighbourhood be thoroughly forked over, the sour(;c of the 
disease, or “ knot,” traced, and all plant residues be removed 
and burnt. I^e shews that prompt and proper attention to such 
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eases will result in n falling }'>erot!ntage of attack, and his work 
is a significant advance in our knowledge of methods of control. 

It should be noticcfl that in the early stages of a clearing, 
before interlacing of roots has taken place, he does not consider 
trenching necessary. This, also, is fully borne out by the writers’ 
ex])erienc‘e. Except where treatment has presented special 
and peculiar difficulties, such as in steep boulder land with big 
roots whi(th (cannot be removed, or in steep platformed clearings 
where old roots may be buried to great depth, in no single case 
so far, out of a great number, has the disease spread. 

A furtlicr ])oint is that in several cases these “ knots ” of 
inft'ction have been found, in nurseries or in the field, two to 
three feet dow n, and a number had to be dug out to a depth of 
fi\e ft'ct. It clearly would be economically impossible to dig 
over a re|)Ianted area to such a depth on the off-chance of finding 
t he tap-i'oot of some formerly thinned-out tree. 

Consideration of these points led the writers to the following 
(‘on<-lusions ancl ])ractice :— 

1. Tlicse dangerous root diseases arc found to be far more 
commonly prescjit in rejfianted areas than was previously 
sus|)(‘cted. Very serious losses, in the nursery or the field, 
(uisiie when these diseases are present, unsuspected, and not 
irnmediately controlled. 

2. 'I’hough it is desirable to remove or burn all reasonably 
access! bl(' roots and timber, their complete removal would 
not, on the off-chance of removing some “knot” of infection, 
es])ecially on steep or boulder land, be economically possible 
or agriculturally advisable. 

3. For many reasons there is an optimum stand of “ buds ” 
per acre. The expense of nurseries, budding, holing, subse- 
(pient attention to pests and disease, manure, and the difficTilty 
on steep and rocky land of fitting in reasonably well-spaced 
holes, places an upper limit. Moreover, wdth too big an original 
stand, bark diseases are encouraged ; the additional expense of 
thinning out is incurred, with its added danger of tap-roots left 
in causing further root disease. 

4. There are many good reasons for planting a bigger 
stand than is ultimately desirable, but it occurred to the writers 
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that instead of doing this for the purpose of allowing for deaths 
from root diseases and of finding the sources of infection, less 
expensive and more effective plants could be used. 

THE METHOD OF CONTROL WITH BUSHY COVERS 

After removal of grass and all climbing covers, such as 
Pueraria, the field is sown with a mixture of Crotnlaria 
anagyroides and Tephrosia Vogelii. If the climbers are not 
removed they will swamp the bushes. 

These bushy covers will in future be referred to as “ indi¬ 
cators,” because their main purpose is to indicate the presence 
of centres of root disease. The plants usually die (juickly when 
attacked, and, turning yellow, can easily be seen. ♦ 

T. Vogelii is a (juick grower and excellent “ indicator,” 
but, in the Kalutara district, tends to die back after a year or 
so. It has since been found that a better “ mix ” would be 
1 lb. C. anagyroides, 2 lb. T. Vogelii, 2 lb. Boga rnedeloa, per 
acre. This should be repeated if net^essary and failure patches 
re-sown. 

It is important to have a mixture of these covers. 

Crotalaria anagyroides, though a good “ indicator,” is very 
subject to a disease caused by Sderotium Bolfsii, also to Pink 
Disease.' Tephrosia Vogelii and Boga are seldom attacked by 
Sderotium, but may be badly attacked by Irpex svbvinosus. 
If the seed is well mixed there is not so much chance of these 
fungi, which are killers, destroying a large patch of “ indicators.” 

As it is essential that the staff and pest gangs know these 
diseases a short description of their common api>earance on the 
the plants mentioned is given. 

Sderotium Bolfsii. —Attacks the collar and a few inches up. 
There is a close weft of white mycelium accompanied by a great 
number of tiny white balls easily seen with the naked eye. In 
later stages they turn yellow, orange, and finally dark brown. 
I’he disease is favoured by damp and overcrowding. Dense 
vigna is a common host, but in this case Crotalaria striata (the 
small quick-growing one) is the worst carrier, also, it is a bad 
“ indicator.” 

When ordering or picking seed of C. anagyroides it is well 
to ensure that as little as possible of C. striata be included. 
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Pink Disease .—^Usually attacks a stem or bi'anch higher up. 
At first an unmistakable salmon pink patch appears. Closer 
examination shows a. finely reticulated j:)attern on the smooth 
almost shiny surface. 

Irpex stibtmiosm .—Fairly common in wet distrifits on Boga 
and T. Vogelii, but so far not seen on C. anagyroides. It also 
attacks the plant on a stem or branch. The name, suhvinosus, 
describes its colour, which may vary from pale mauve to almost 
purple. The patch is usually aboxit two inches long. Looked 
at closely it has a pe(*idiar “ ]>rickly ” appearance, with the 
closely plficed tiny “ prickles ” pointing dowm. 

CARE OF INDICATORS 

F’or two reasons it is important that staff and pest coolies 
be trained to recognise and treat the diseases of “ indicators.” 
{a) Unless these are w'cll understood money will be wasted in 
treating such areas for root disease which was not the cause of 
death. (/>) A large patch of the bushes may be killed out by 
these “ top ” diseases before they have served their pxxrpose. 

During the first two years it is well w'orth w'^hile taking a 
little trouble to control these “ top ” diseases. The diseased 
pxirt of bushes so attacked shoxdd be burnt and the stems of the 
neighbouring phints sprayed with Bordeaux or Burgundy 
Mixture. It should not be forgotten thxit the loss of such plants 
also puts up weeding costs. 

Prompt s])otting of diseased “ indicators ” is essential. 
In the early stages, i.c., as soon as a bush begins to turn yellow', 
the cause is easily diagnosed. Ajxart from mechanical damage 
it is certxiin to be either a “ top ” disease or one of the three root 
diseases. It should be carefully noted that, if staff supervision 
is untrained or inadequate, dead bushes may not be noticed until 
long after death. In such case the root may be covered or 
invaded by fungi difficult for the amxitcur to diagnose. 

In this connection two recent cases are worth mention. 
The Superintendents heavily pruned their bushy covers, many 
of which, as a result, died. The roots of the majority of these 
dead bushes developed saprophytic fungi which were mistaken 
for the root killer diseases. 
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The roots of bushy c^ovors must not bp allowed to invade 
the planting holes to the detriment of tlu' “ bud.” Where this 
is likely the bush must be j)ulled out, but reasonable proximity 
must be allowed to prevent “ sun-bake ” of the bud. 

When an “ indicator ” is killed by a root disease the site is 
marked by a small red flag on a tall staff. One or more gangs 
of three specially selected coolies are ke])t on the job of dealing 
with such areas. The most ec;onomical unit is one man and 
two women. The man does the heavy forking, the women 
mamoty over the forked area, or, in the ease of deep diseased 
tap-roots, remove the earth in baskets, pick over the soil, and 
place all plant residues in a portable incinerator. Tn the writers’ 
experience, if this method is thoroughly carried out, it is c'ffective. 
Tn no case has there been an extension of the disc'ase, and the 
method presents no difficulties except wlu're big boulders are 
undermined by infected roots. 

In a number of cases it has been ])ossible to sa\ e attacked 
“ buds ” by wiping (iff the mycelium and applying 2 ])er c^ent. 
cojiper sidphate, but this is sucrvssful only if the* bark is not 
already killed. ( opper sulphate also may be useful wheiv 
diseased roots cannot be got out owing to rocks. 

The incinerator is made out cjf an oil drum, 'foj) and 
bottom arc cut out; large square holes arc' cut near the bottom 
for ventilation ; two pipes are inserted about one-third the way 
up to serve the dual pur])ose of supporting the fire grate and as 
carrying handles. I’he holes for the pipes should bc^ big so that 
by shaking the pipes the ash can be cleared. 

I’he writers wish to record their very cordial thanks to 
Mr. M. Park, Government Mycologist, Peuvadeniya, for his 
unfailing patience in identifying a great number of fungi sent 
to his laboratory, for visiting thevse estates, and for giving us 
the benefit of his criticisms and advica* on the work being done. 

REFERENCE TO LITERATURE 

Sharpies, A. (1030). Diwnsv^nvd PrMs of ihe Rubber Tree.. Maemillan 
& Co., Lid., London, * 
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A NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE 
OF BLOSSOM.END ROT OF TOMATOES AT 
ANURADHAPURA, 1937 


MALCOLM PARK, A.R.C.S.. 

MYCOLOGI.ST 


B LOSSOM-END rot of tomatoes is (common in Ceylon 
and often causes eonsideral)le losses in places where 
tomatoes are grown extensively. Its ajjpeacance is 
well-known to tomato growers, but, to avoid confusion, a short 
descrij)tion of the symptoms of the disease is given below. 

As the name of the disease implies, the injury occurs at 
or very ck)se to the stigma or blossom-end of the fruits. It 
never originates from any other j>art of the fruit oi‘ plant. 
The disease first api)ears as a water-soaked area at or near the 
blossom-end of the fruit, ?.e., the jmrt furthest away from the 
stalk. This water-soaked area soon darkens and enlarges 
rapidly in a constant widening circle until the fruits begin to 
ripen. The result on the ripening fruit is a dark brown or black 
sunken area which may involve as much as half the fruit. The 
sunken tissue is usually hard and leathery but secondary 
organisms may sometimes gain an entrance into the disease 
tissue and cause a soft rot. 

Blossom-end rot of tomatoes was first described by Gallo¬ 
way (1888) but its cause was not discovered for many years. 
Brooks (1914) carried out extensive trials and experiments 
and concluded that the disease was not due to the action of 
bacteria or fungi but that it was a physiological disease asso¬ 
ciated chiefly with the water-content of the soil, and that 
manuring with certain types of manures increased the incidence 
of the disease. He showed that the incidence of the disease 
was greatest when plants were in a condition of great activity 
and that continued excessive watering or a sudden check in 
the water-supply induced the disease. 
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Other workers have, since that time, confirmed the 
observations of Brooks and have amplified them. Chamberlain 
(1933) stated “ In his country (New Zealand) it appears that 
the disease is usually due to lack of moisture, since the condi¬ 
tion generally occurs in the fields where the plants are grown 
on light sandy soil, being often confined to dry, sandy or gravelly 
ridges. Crops which have been regularly irrigated and are 
then left for a period without water suffer the heaviest losses. 
Vigorously grown sappy plants are the most susceptible.” 
He showed that the removal of plants from shaded to unshaded 
portions of greenhouses also induced the disease. 

There is no record of data concerning the disease in Ceylon 
and, when it was learned that an elaborate spacing and manorial 
trial was being carried out at the Experiment Station, Anuradha- 
pura, during the maha season, 1936-37, the co-operation of 
the field staff was sought and secured in obtaining figures of 
the incidence of the disease. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The experiment consisted of four randomized blocks of 
eight 1/45 acre plots. The whole area received a basal dressing 
of ten tons of compost. The' variety of tomato grown was 
Marglobe. In the experiment two spacings of the plants, viz., 

(а) 3 feet by 1 ft. 6 in. 

(б) 3 feet by 1 ft. 

were combined with the following four manurial treatments : — 


(c) unmanured control 

(x) sulphate of ammonia .. ,. 1 cwt. 

superphosphate .. .. .. 3 cwt. 

muriate of potash .. .. 1 cwt. 

(y) sulphate of ammonia .. .. 1 cwt. 

superphosphate .. .. .. 2 cwt. 

muriate of potash .. ,. ., 1 cwt. 

(s) sulphate of ammonia .. .. 1 cwt. 

superphosphate .. .. .. 3 cwt. 

muriate of potash .. .. 0 • 5 cwt. 


Each of the randomized blocks therefore contained the 
eight plots ac, ax, ay, az, be, hx, by and bz. 
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The plots with the wide and narrow spacings contained 
153 and 225 plants res])ectively; of these the outside rows 
were omitted to overcome border effects leaving 105 and 161 
observed plants in the two sets of plots respectively. 

The tomato plants wore staked and i>runed down to a single 
stem. 'I’his was found to reduce the intensity of attack by 
leaf-spot or leaf-blight, caused by Septoria lympersici, which 
was severe (ju the young jdants before they were staked and 
pruned. 

Fruits were picked when they were ripe, and during the 
croy)ping season, which lasted from 2nd January, 1937 until 


23rd January, 1937, yuckings were made at 
one to three days, but mainly every two days, 

TABLE 1 

FIELD RECORDS OF YIELDS 

intervals of from 

Treatment 

Total yield 
of fruits 

Blossoni-end Rot 

Totuk 

total yield 

ac 

612 

122 

19-9 

(tX 

732 

151 

20-6 

ay 

598 

106 

17-7 

az 

669 

149 

22-3 

be 

972 

189 

19-4 

hx 

921 

186 

20-2 

by .. 

.. 1,055 

244 

231 

hz 

869 

147 

16*9 

Total 

00 

1,294 

20*13 


In table I are given the total yields and the total numbers 
of fruits affected with blossom-end rot, in the various treat¬ 
ments, for the whole cropping season. The figures from the 
various replicates were unfortunately lumped together and 
the data are in consequence not amenable to statistical 
analysis. The tomatoes affected with blossom-end rot comprised 
20 • 1 per cent, of the total crop. 

The numbers of tomatoes picked and the numbers of fruits 
attacked by blossom-end rot at successive pickings are given 
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Figure I.—The Relation between Blossom-end Rot of Tomatoes and Rain^jl 
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in table It. These figures are plotted in figure I together with 
the rainfall data. The relevant rainfall figures are also given 
in table III. 

TABLE II 

FIELD RECORDS OF YIELDS AT DIFFERENT PICKINGS 


Dates of picking 
1937 


Total Nos. of 
fruits picked 


Jihssom-end Rot 

TntnU of 

^ M yield 


Jan. 2 

210 

31 

14-8 



4 

326 

39 

120 



M 6 

489 

137 

28-0 



„ 8 

563 

167 

29-6 



9 

440 

184 

41-8 



„ 12 

873 

214 

24-5 



.. 15 

78!) 

232 

29 • 4 



,. 17 

.. 1,0.52 

171 

16-3 



„ 19 

637 

58 

9-1 



„ 21 

465 

43 

9-2 



,. 23 

584 

18 

3-1 



'fotal 

.. 6,428 

1,294 

20-13 




TABLE III 




DAILY RAINFALL RECORDS 

FROM llth DECEMBER, 1936 TO 

24th JANUARY. 1937 


(Rainfall measured at 9 a,m. each day for the previous 24 hours) 


Date 

Rainfall 

Date Rainfall 

Date Rainfall 

December, 

1936 ill. 

December. 1936 

in. January, 1937 

in. 


0-44 

26 

— 

10 

3 05 

12 

0-33 

27 

— 

11 

013 

13 

— 

28 

— 

12 

0-02 

14 

3-22 

29 

117 

13 

3-35 

15 

3-75 

30 

0-96 

14 

0-58 

16 

1-30 

31 


15 

0-25 

17 

0 02 

January, 1937 


16 

0 04 

18 

0-30 

i 

3 15 

17 

— 

19 

0-12 

2 

0-05 

18 

— 

20 

0-05 

3 

0 18 

19 

0-05 

21 

0-20 

4 

— 

20 

— 

22 

0-15 

5 

0-16 

21 


23 

— 

6 

0-15 

22 

— 

24 

— 

7 

0-08 

23 

— 

25 

— 

8 

— 

24 

— 



9 

— 
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DISCUSSION 

Although it is not possible to analyse the figures statistically 
it is obvious from a consideration of the figures in table I that 
the treatments in this experiment had little, if any, effect on the 
ineidencje of blossom-end rot. It is possible that the effect of 
the heavy basal dressing of compost, which was applied to the 
whole area, had a uniform effect, that the additional doses 
of artificial fertilizers had no further effect and that the plots 
might have exhibited differences had the fertilizers been applied 
to unmanured plots. Other workers have shown that the use 
of certain fertilizers does increase the incidence of blossom-end 
rot and the fact that no marked results were obtained in this 
experiment does not necessarily imply that a similar effect docs 
not occur under Cejdon conditions. 

The soil on which the experiment was carried out consists 
of a shallow layer of loam overlying a compact gravelly pan. 
Heavy precipitation of rain leads to temporary water-logging 
of the surface soil owing to the initial impermeability of the 
compact gravel. It has been observed, however, that rapid 
drainage soon succeeds a period of water-logging and it is 
thought that this is due to the establishment of capillary 
columns through the gravel layer which, when complete, result 
in rapid drainage of the surface layer of soil. A sequence of 
two or three days of soil saturation followed suddenly by 
relative dryness is accordingly not unusual. 

The intense insolation which occurs in Anuradhapura also 
contributes to the rapid drying up of the soil; 

It will be seen from table III and from figure 1 that the 
rainfall during the maturing of the tomatoes was heavy but 
irregular. It will be seen that the very wet days, 14th to 16th 
December, were followed by a period with relatively light rainfall 
and that six days of dry weather intervened between the 22nd 
December and the hekvy rains of 29th December, 1936, toi 
Ist January, 1937. Irregular precipitation like this would 
produce marked changes in the water-content of normal soils 
and the changes produced in the soil of the experimental plots 
must have been considerable. It has been shown by Brooks 
and other workers that marked fluctuations in the water 
content of the soil leads to the incidence of blossom-end rot of 
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tomatoes and it is therefore not surprising that the average 
percentage of diseased to total fruits was about 20 ])er cent, 
and that, at one picking, as many as 40 per cent, of the fruits 
were attacked by blossom-end rot. 

No detailed interpretation of the curves in figure 1 is 
attempted here. From an isolated set of observations as are 
herein recorded it is not possible to conclude definitely that 
the maximum occurrence of blossom end rot is correlated with 
the sudden fluctuation from wet to dry soil conditions which 
took place about a fortnight previously. It is, however, thought 
that the relationship is sufficiently significant to be worthy of 
record. The collection of the data herein j)resented was 
suggested primarily to note the effect of artificial fertilizers 
on the incidence of this and other diseases. As has been pointed 
out above, negative results were obtained on this point but the 
relationship between weather and the consequent water-content 
of the soil and the incideiu'e of blossom-end rot appears to be 
sufficiently c osc to warrant the collection of further data for 
the complete elucidation of the problem. 'J’omatoes may well 
become an important rotation crop of villagers in Anuradha])ura 
district and elsewhere and a disease which has been shown in 
this experiment to render 20 })er cent, of the fruits economically 
valueless may jjrove to be a limiting factor in the successful 
cultivation of the crop. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


THE BALING OF STRAW 

W. R. C. PAUL, M.A., M.Sc., D.I.C., F.L.S., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.). 

DIVISIONAL AGNICULTUIiAL OFNICKH, NONTHEHN 

AND 

S. K. THURAISINGHAM, B.Sc.. Dip. Agric. (Wye). 

SUB-DIVISIONAL AORICVLTVHAL OFFICER, .JAFFNA 


I N the Jaffna Peninsula, there is a large demand for straw 
chiefly for feeding the numerous bullocks of the Hillikere or 
Mysore breed maintained there for the main purpose of 
transport but also for work on the irrigation devices of the double 
mhote and the Persian wheel used on wells. As the supply of 
straw produced locally from both paddy and millets is quite 
insufficient to meet this demand an extensive trade in paddy 
straw has developed from the northern parts of the mainland, 
chiefly the area under the Karachchi Irrigation Scheme. Straw 
in Jaffna is sold by weight and in view of the fact that the 
transport of this commodity both by rail and by road is based 
on a charge per vehicle and not by weight it should be profitable 
to transport the maximum weight in a vehicle. For this purpose 
the straw needs compression into bales and in order to 
demonstrate the advantages of baling to the farmers of the 
Karachchi Scheme a mechanical straw baler was obtained in 
1935 for use at the Paranthan Paddy Seed Station, the type 
being a McCormick-Deering Motor Hay Press imported from 
the International Harvester Company, Chicago, at a cost of 
Rs. 2,121-23 delivered in Colombo. It presses the straw into 
compact bales which are easy to handle and transport. 

The machine is primarily used for baling the straw produced 
at the Paddy Seed Station both for the Jaffna market as well 
as for supplying the requirements of the cattle at the Jaffna 
Experiment Station, where no paddy nor millets have been 
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grown. Straw from outside farms is also baled at a charge of 
7 cents per bale. 

The baler is operated by a 6 H.P. kerosene engine and 
produces rectangular bales with end dimensions of approxi¬ 
mately 16 X18 inches, while the length can be varied as required. 
With a length of about 22 inches a bale weighs approximately 
I cwt. The engine and baler are fitted on a chassis with four 
wheels so as to make the machine portable but as its total 
weight is over 2 tons it cannot be conveyed along paths across 
paddy fields and on village roads unless they are made suitable 
for taking this load. The machine is for this reason housed in 
a shed in the Paddy Station and is worked there. 

The process of baling is carried out by pressure cxertetl 
in a horizontal direction. As soon as the engine is worketl 
and is connected with the baler by means of the belting placed 
over the fiy wheel, loose straw which has been heaped on to 
the feed table attached to one side of the baler and supj)orted 
on two legs (DD in fig. I) is pushed in large quantities at 
a time by a man standing on the feed table, into the feeding 
chamber (C). By means of an arm or plunger (A) which works 
up and down and has a serrated end, the straw is thrust 
further into the chamber. It is then pushed forwards into 
the baling chamber (H) by a tucker or piston working horizon¬ 
tally on rollers between the two chambers. From the baling 
chamber, the completed bale passes out by gradual movements 
towards the open compartment (B) where it is tied by hand 
with wire which is threaded through while the bale moves 
along and drops out at the exit (F). The horizontal movement 
of the tucker causes compression of the straw within the baling 
chamber by the resistance offered to the outward passage of 
the bales within the open compartment. The pressure exerted 
on the straw can be increased or decreased by moving two nuts 
EE at the exit, causing a corresponding decrease or increase 
in the size of the compartment. By decreasing its size towards 
the end and thus increasing the pressure required to force the 
bales out, bales of gi-eater weight can be made. The movements 
of the plunger and tucker alternate, the latte pushing the 
straw towards the exit each time a quantity is thrust into the 
feeding chamber by the plunger. The two parts work quite 
smoothly being fitted with springs and rollers. 
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When a bale is being formed in the baling chamber, the 
one ahead of it in the direction of the exit is already made but 
is being tied with wire b}'^ two men standing on either side of 
the compartment at this point while in front of this is another 
already tied and passing on while a third is 2 )artly out at the 
exit. While the baler is working all the bales including the 
one in the process of formation are being subject to a gradual 
j)ush towards the exit by the action of the tucker and they fall 
out in succession at short intervals. 

The length of each bale can be adjusted by fixing the 
jjosition of a bell which is attached to the side of the open 
compartment. When the bell strikes it gives the signal that 
a bale has been made ac;cording to the desired length. As 
the bale moves on after it has been tied, the tongue of the bell 
comes in contact with the wire round this bale, and as it 
a])i)roaches the corner of the two sides of the bale, it bec^omes 
raised by the stretched wire and in doing so with the onward 
movement of the bale, it slips over releasing the wire and 
striking against the face of the bell as it falls back. As soon 
as the bell strikes, no more straw is fed until the wooden block 
in front of the bale which has dropi)ed from the exit falls out 
and is placed in the block setter Gl which .is lifted uj) to enable 
the f)lunger as it moves downwards to release the block and 
allow it to fall into position in the feeding chamber, the block 
setter being then placed back as before. When the block is 
in jjosition in the feeding chamber, straw is again fed into the 
chamber for making a new bale, while at this stage another 
bale with its block in front falls out and as soon as the bell rings, 
the same oj)eration is rei>eated. 

In front of each bale within the com 2 )artmcnt is a block 
and the j)resencc of a block on cither side 
of a bale i)assing through the compartment 
facilitates the tying of this bale within the 
compartment as there are three sets of 
groovers on either side of each block, an 
end view of w'hi(;h is shown in fig 11. 
Through the grooves wires are threaded 
from either sitle by the two men. A piece 
Fig. li of wire called a tie sufficient for binding a 


:] C 

3 D 
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bale once round is passed through the grooves and loosely 
knotted. A bale may be tied in three places through the 
three grooves but usually two places suffice and this effects a 
saving in the cost of the wire. When the bale drops out at 
the exit the pressure on it is released and it expands quickly 
but sufficiently to cause the wire to remain firmly bound. 

The bale tie maker is a separate equipment which allows 
wires of different lengths to be cut. It also takes the kinks out 
of a wire. 

It has been found necessary for the work to be carried out 
expeditiously to employ five men to operate the baler. Two 
of them are responsible for heaping the straw continuously on 
to the feed table, another stands on the feed table and pushes 
large lots of straw into the feeding chamber, while two are 
employed—one on either side of the open compartment—to 
thread the tie wares through the grooves in the blocks and tie 
the bales as they pass through the compartment. One of those 
two men periodically attends to the engine while it is running 
but this does not take much time. 

For a full working period of about 8 hours, about 10 tons 
of straw can be baled producing abf)ut 400 bales at an average 
rate of about 50 bales per hour, the weight of a bale being 
about I cwd. The cost of baling amounts to about 5 cents per 
bale. 

In a railway wagon, about 122 bales weighing about 
3 tons can be loaded whereas with unbaled straw, which has 
to be made into loose bundles called ketththuis weighing about 
5 lb. each, just over 1-|- tons can be stacked. 

A statement is given in table I of the costs incurred in 
sending baled and unbaled straw and the return on each when 
straw is valued at 1 cent per lb. in Jaffna. 
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TABLE I 

STATEMENT OF COSTS OF BALED AND UNBALED STRAW PER WAGON LOAD 
FROM PARANTHAN TO JAFFNA RAILWAY STATIONS AND INCOME 


A. Baled Straw.— 

Costs. Rs.cts. 

1. Baling 122 bales for a wagon load at 5 cents 

per bale .. .. .. .. 0 10 

2. I’ransport of 122 bales from the Paddy Stat- 

tion to the Paranthan Railway Station in 
4 carts at Re. 1 • 00 per cart .. .. 4 00 

3. Loading and unloading charges at the Paddy 

Station and Railway Station--2 men at 
75 cents each .. .. .. 1 50 

4. Rail freight .. .. .. .. 10 03 

Total ■.. 21 63 

Income. 

Value of 122 bales or about 6,832 lb. at 1 cent 

per lb. .. .. .. .. .. 68 32 

Cost of baling and transport .. .. 21 63 

Profit .. 46 69 


B. Unbaled Straw.— 

Costs. 

1. Making 750 kaththais for a wagon load at 

75 cents per 100 kaththais .. .. 5 62 

2. Transport of 750 kaththais from the Paddy 

Station to the Paranthan Railway Station 

in 2 carts at Re. 1 • 00 per cart .. 2 00 

3. Unloading and loading charges at the Railway 

Station (a fixed charge for the kaththais) 2 00 

4. Rail freight .. .. .. .. 10 03 

Total .. 19 65 

Income. 

Value of 750 kaththais or about 3,750 lb. at 1 cent 

per lb. .. .. .. .. .. 37 50 

Cost of making into kaththais and transport .. 19 65 

Profit .. 17 85 
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CHILLIES* 


W. R. C. PAUL. M.A.. M.Sc., D.I.C, F.L.S. 


T here are several varieties of chillies {Capsicum annuurn 
L.) which are cultivated in Ceylon as the most important 
and widely used of the domestic condiments. Originally 
from Central and South America, chillies were introduced into 
Asia by the Portuguese about the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury and are now cultivated almost everywhere in the Eastern 
tropics as a valuable minor crop which is utilized in several 
ways according to the degree of pungency, flavour, size,.shape 
and colour of the pods. It is reported that the green pods 
are good sources of vitamins A and B and are particularly rich 
in vitamin C. 

The chief form in which this crop is used in the East is 
as dry chillies in which the dry, ripe pods of certain varieties 
{C. annuurn var. ar,uminatum) are utilized, after roasting and 
grinding to a powder, in the preparation of curries. Large 
(juantities of dry chillies are annually imported into Ceylon 
chiefly from India, but also from Burma, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and even Japan. The following figures give the annual 
imports of dry chillies during the last six years :— 


Quaniity Value 

Thousand Cwt. Thousand Rs. 


1931 .. 


.. 146-7 

2,802 

1932 .. 


.. 155-1 

1,990 

1933 .. 


.. 152-3 

2,774 

1934 .. 


.. 161-3 

3,670 

1935 .. 


.. 159-3 

2,311 

1936 .. 


.. 157-0 

1,999 


♦^Iso published as Leaflet Ko. 112 of the Department of Agriculture, Ceylon 
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Quality in a dry is based on the following characters 
ot the pod high ])ungcncy, a bright red colour, glossiness, 
medium size, a thin skin, a few seeds and a firm stalk. A good 
dry chilli has a high percentage weight of dry to fresh pods. 
There arc numeroiis varieties of this type, both local and 
imported, but the local varieties are, generally, inferior in quality 
to those that are imported. The pods of the common Wanni 
chilli grown in the Wanni districts of the Island are too small 
and contain too many seeds while lacking colour and lustre. 
Many of the Jaffna varieties are either too long or too short 
anfi also lack colour and lustre. It s sometimes the practice 
in Jaffna to rub the oil extracted from the seeds of Madhuca 
longifolia (8. mee, T. illupai) on the pods to impart glossiness. 
Amongst the imjiorted varieties which are known under the 
trade names of Patna, Gujerati, Nalchatty, Muladi^ Tuticorin, 
Rangoon, Singapore, etc., the Tuticorin is held to be the best 
and commands the highest price in the Colombo market. It 
has a medium-sized jjod about 2-2| inches long and has all 
the other characteristics of a good dry chilli. It is cultivated 
in the Tinnevelly district of South India and is only available 
in Ceylon from about September to December. Seed of this 
variety has been raised in the dry zone Experiment Stations 
of the Department and is now available to cultivators. 

The dry chilli is best cultivated in the dry zone areas of 
the Island so that the pods can be cured satisfactorily during 
the dry season. It is grown both as a rain-fed crop as well 
as under irrigation in the Jaffna district. In view of the 
large imports of dry chillies and the fact that the best variety 
in the trade can now be produced locally every effort should 
be made to extend the cultivation of dry chillies of the Tuticorin 
variety in the Island. 

The next type is the green chilli {C. annuum var, longum) 
which has a stout medium-sized fleshy pod, somewhat less 
pungent than the dry chilli varieties. It also differs from the 
dry chilli in that it is usually picked immature and is sold in 
the fresh condition. Varieties of this type are unsuitable for 
drying owing to their thick skin, and cultivation should, 
therefore, be carried out in proximity to markets as all stocks 
have to be sold soon after picking. The pods are used who e 
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or sliced for flavouring curries, sambals and the hot liquid 
preparations called hodhiea or sothies used with rice and ciirry, 
as well as in pickles. These varieties are chiefly grown in 
village gardens in the wet zone but there is a large demand for 
them in the dry zone areas during the months October to 
January when the green chilli crop is scarce there. The pro¬ 
duction of green chillies is, however, somewhat limited owing 
to the fact that stocks cannot be held over for any length of 
time and any extension in cultivation which may lead at any 
time to over-production and a consequent fall in prices to an 
uneconomic level should be avoided. 

The third type is the capsicum or sweet pepper {C. annuum 
var. grossum) varying from mild to sweet and non-pungent 
fruits which are generally large, and have a thicker and more 
fleshy skin than even the green chilli, 'fhey are used as a 
vegetable, usually stuffed, as well as a curry and in salads and 
pickles. There are two main forms—the Bullnose with a short 
squat pod and the Elephant’s 'Frunk with an elongated pod. 
These varieties, which are chiefly confined to village gardens 
in the wet zone, are not cultivated to the same extent as the 
green chilli varieties. 

A fourth type is the bird’s-eye chilli, (’^hile pepper, or 
Bird pepper {Capsicum frutescens) which is, generally found 
growing wild and springing up rapidly on newly burnt land 
owing to the dispersal of its seeds by birds. It is a perennial, 
almost shrubby plant which has small but very pungent pods, 
usually thin and pointed, but round and globular pods are 
also known. This species is not generally cultivated owing 
to the small size of the pods and the fact that they are too 
pungent and lacking in flavour for use as a dry green chilli. 
The pods are, however, used for making hot sauces and pickles 
as well as in certain parts of the world in the preparation of 
Paprika or Cayenne pepper. 

Soil .—In the cultivation of chillies it is essential that the 
land should be well-drained, the best soil being a rich limestone 
loam. It should be heavily manured with compost or well- 
decayed cattle manure at the rate of about 20 cartloads (10 
tons) per acre. If the land can be penned with cattle, sheep 
or goats this should be done earlier in the season or with the 
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previous crop so that the manure has time to decay. Fresh 
cattle manure should be avoided as the plants tend to run to 
leaf and become susceptible to wilt and leaf curl diseases. 
Green manure and especially Keppitiya {Croton hicciferus) is 
valuable. In Jaffna dried palmyrah leaves taken from the 
roofs of cottages and fences when in need of renewal are used 
and have given good results. The land should be worked to 
a depth of 4-6 inches and brought into a fine condition of tilth 
before transplanting. 

Nursery .—^The seed should be sown in a nursery bed which 
should be well manured and carefully prepared. A dressing of 
compost at the rate of 2-3 lb. per square foot should be forked 
in and the beds levelled. It is useful to sprinkle a mixture of 
powdered cattle manure and ashes over the stirface. The beds 
should be raised to provide good drainage with their edges 
slightly above tbe level of the soil within. They should be 
constructed about 3 feet wide and of any convenient length. 
The seed should be sown broadcast and evenly at the rate of 
1 to 1-J Ib. per 1,(K)0 square feet of nursery, which should provide 
sufficient seedlings for planting out one acre. About 2 lb. of 
well-dried Tuticorin chilli pods will give about 1 lb. of seed, 
but this figure may vary with other varieties. 

After sowing, a thin layer of fine soil should be added and 
pressed down firmly. The beds should be lightly watered and 
covered with a layer of straw or plaited coconut leaves, the 
shade being removed after about 6 or 7 days. Watering is 
continued until germination is completed. The first pair of 
seed leaves appears in 7 to 8 days. 

In the dry zone areas, excluding the Jaffna Peninsula, 
the nurseries should be sown about the middle of August or 
early September and the seedlings planted out early in October 
with the North-East monsoon rains. 

The nurseries should be sprayed weekly with a standard 
fungicide to prevent such diseases as leaf-spot caused by 
Cercospora capsici. 

When the seedlings are about three weeks old it is 
advantageous to give them a top dressing by watering the 
beds with a solution of Nicifos 22/18 at the rate of 1 oz. in 3 
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gallons of water per 50 square feet of bed and, thereafter, about 
once a week in order to develop strong, vigorous growing 
seedlings. The beds should be weeded and the soil stirred 
with a wire hoe to prevent crust formation. 

Transplanting .—When the seedlings are about 9-12 inches 
high or about a week before transplanting, they should be 
topped to about 6-7 inches high so as to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of a thick stem and side branches. 

Transplanting should be done when the seedlings are about 
6 weeks old. This operation should be carried out in the 
evening so that the seedlings may take advantage of the cooler 
night temperature as soon as they are put out in the open. 
The distance between the rows should be about 3 feet so as 
to permit of intercultivation with animal-drawn implements 
while within the rows the plants may be spaced 2 to 3 feet 
apart. When planting is done in the wet season the rows 
should be ridged and trenches constructed around the field to 
hold up excess water draining from the furrows. In irrigated 
areas the seedlings may be set on the flat between furrows used 
for cultivation. About 2-3 seedlings may be planted per hole. 

About 3 weeks after transplanting an application of 
Nicifos 22/18 at the rate of ^ oz. per plant should be made 
around the base of the plants taking care to avoid sprinkling 
any of the fertiliser on the leaves. A second application 2 or 
3 weeks later is also-helpful. If it is not possible to apply a 
fertiliser a small dressing of cattle manure at intervals of 2 to 
3 weeks should be made. 

IntercuUivation .—About 3 or 4 weedings are necessary, the 
first soon after planting when weather conditions are favourable 
the plants being earthed up at each operation, the second about 
a fortnight later and the third and fourth during the month 
following. 

Picking .—Flowering commences about a month after 
planting out and picking about 3| to 4 months after sowing 
the seed in the nursery but there are some varieties which may 
even be longer. It takes about a month for a fruit to develop 
and mature. In the first two flowering periods, picking of 
green chillies should be carried out, wherever possible, even 
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though the crop is grown primarily as a dry chilli, in order to 
encourage fruiting. With a vigorous growing crop picking 
may be done every 3 or 4 days for green chillies but about 
once every 7 to 10 days for dry chillies. About 6 to 10 pickings 
may be taken during the season, but this will depend on the 
variety. Green chillies arc generally picked more often than 
ripe chillies. 

Curing .—-It is essential that only pods which are fully ripe 
or nearly so should be picked in order to avoid the discoloration 
which often develops after curing on insufficiently ripe pods. 
In preparing dry chillies, when the matured pods are picked 
they should, after removing all diseased ones, be heaped 
indoors for 2 or 3 days so as to allow any pods which are not 
fully ripe to develop a uniform red colour. The next day the 
pods should be spread out on a drying floor in the sun for 
drying. A sandy or concrete floor is suitable provided there 
is clear sunny weather, otherwise they may be spread over 
plain zinc sheets which can be removed indoors when the 
weather becomes cloudy. The pods should be periodically turned 
over each day in the drying floor. 

On the 2nd or 3rd day before the skins of the pods have 
become too dry and brittle they should be trampled on or 
rolled over so as to flatten them out as for commercial purposes 
the pods of dry chillies are flattened when stored pressed in 
bags. This should be done early in the morning when the 
skins are flaccid. If the weather be bright and sunny throiigh- 
out drying should be complete in about 10-12 days, otherwise 
it may take about a fortnight. Chillies usually dry down to 
from one-third to one quarter of their fresh weight. 

Yield.—The yield of dry chillies varies from 500-1,200 lb. 
per acre but as much as 2,500 lb. per acre can be obtained 
with intensive cultivation and high-yielding strains. 
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ADLAY (Coix Lachryma—Jobi Linn._) 


H. A. PIER.IS, B.A. (Cantab.)., A.I.C.T.A. (Trinidad). 

DIVISIONAL AOmcVLTURAL OFFICER, VENTRAL. 


O F all the cereals grown in Ceylon, adlay has been found 
to be the best substitute for the staple grain rice. In 
view of the fact that rice is insufficiently produced in 
most villages to meet the demand, the question of growing adlay 
to supplement it deserves prominent attention. The average 
tenant farmer does not produce rice to meet his requirements 
for more than a few months of the year. During the greater 
period of each year, he is forced by circumstances to supple¬ 
ment the supply of rice with such cereals as kurakkan and 
maize, or with food crops such as jak and breadfruit. However, 
none of Ihese can satisfy his real need. It has been found that 
adlay can be used in the preparation of any article of food that 
is usually made of rice, and also with the same degree of quality 
and palatability. Some of the articles of food that can be 
prepared with adlay are hoppers, milk rice (adlay), roti and 
oil cakes. 

Adlay has been proved to be more wholesome than either 
wheat or rice, as it contains a greater proportion of fat and 
protein. Since no other cereal has been found to replace rice 
in the production of the articles of food commonly used in village 
homes, and considering also its value as a food, adlay sho\ild 
be given a prominent position in village agriculture. 

It is not surprising that cultivators have not yet taken to 
this cereal since so many are still ignorant of its possibilities. 
In order to stimulate interest in the cultivation of adlay as a 
food crop in the villages, it will be necessary to undertake an 
organised campaign of propaganda. The possibilities of growing 
Adlay in small holdings, colonization and peasant proprietary 
settlements and chenas are many. The campaign of propaganda 
should include actual demonstrations in the preparation of 
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articles of food, so that the potential cultivators can see for 
themselves the value of the crop. It is pleasing to note that 
the Propaganda Officer is undertaking a progressive campaign 
in this connection. 

The average small holder possesses only from 4 to 1 acre of 
high land. He is generally a tenant paddy cultivator working 
about a pela or two of paddy field. If a proportion of his high 
land is brought under adlay, he will be able adequately to 
supplement his supply of rice and not have to deny himself the 
food that he is accustomed to take only so long as a supply of 
rice is available. 

Adlay can be grown successfully in abandoned ounta land, 
chenas and high land. Cultivation operations are q\ute simple. 
It is best to plough or marnmoty fork the land and apply a 
good dressing of well rotted cattle manure. The planting 
distance is 2 ft. by 2 ft. or 2J ft. by 2| ft. according to fertility 
of the soil^ Three or four seeds are dibbled into each hole, 
about one ineffi deep, and covered with earth. Thinning out 
of plants should be done later, leaving only two of the healthiest. 
If only one phant survives in a hole, do not transplant other 
plants or sow seeds in the holes. It is not usual to fill in 
vacancies or re-sow vacant holes. The crop may require 
weeding until the plants begin to tiller and shade the ground. 
Seed rate is usually 6-10 lb. per acre. The crop is harvested 
in four to five months. A ratoon crop can be obtained, but 
it does not pay unless the plants have tillered well. The 
ratoon crop may be allowed to grow to be cut for fodder or 
utilised as bedding in the cattle stall for later utilization in the 
preparation of compost. When the crop has matured, the 
stalks are cut and threshed. The seed is well sun-dried before 
milling, which is done in the same manner as paddy. The 
yield per acre varies according to the fertility of the soil and 
rate of tillering. It ranges from 40 to 75 bushels per acre. 
Adlay does admirably in the dry-zone districts, provided it 
gets sufficient rain in the early stages of growth and a dry 
period when the grain is setting. Adlay is remarkably free 
from diseases, but considerable loss is caused by depredations 
of rats and parrots. Parrots appear in large flocks and devastate 
the crop wholesale, unless proper safeguards are taken. Rats 
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do considerable damage to plants in the seedling stage. These 
two pests can be extremely harmful at times. 

With a view to obtaining the economics of adlay cultiva¬ 
tion, the writer laid out a trial plot, one acre in extent, at the 
Rotation Station, Pelwehera. Owing to the subsequent super- 
imposition of another trial, a quarter of the area had to be 
abandoned. The land selected was not fertile as it had lost 
much of its top-soil but the plot was selected for want of a 
better; and also as it was more or less typical of the land 
in an average village holding. In spite of the infertility of 
the land, the crop grew well. The average height of plants 
was five feet. A number of them produced over 50 tillers 
each. Considerable damage was caused by parrots. The 
figures given in table 1 are worked on an acreage basis. 


TABLE 1 

ESTIMATED COST OF PRODUCTION OF AN ACRE OF ADLAY 


Expenditure 


Rs. 

cts. 

IHoughing .. .. 

0 

90 

Levelling and ridging 

20 

70 

Manure (cattle) .. 

4 

00 

Manuring .. ;. 

2 

10 

Sowing 

3 

40 

Harvesting 

13 

60 

Threshing 

6 

00 

Winnowing 

2 

00 

Seed 

0 

50 


53 

20 

Income 


Rs. 

cts. 

50 bushels of adlay (unhusked) @ Re. 1-60 per 



bushel 

75 

00 

Expenditure 

53 

20 

Net Income 

21 

80 
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THE PREPARATION, SOWING AND CARE OF 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO SEED BEDS 


A. B. ATTYGALLE, 

MAKAQKR, EXPERIMENT STATION, WARIYAPOLA 


I T is of the utmost importance that proper care should be 
taken of seed beds, in order to produce a successful crop of 
tobacco. No detail should be overlooked and no operation 
imperfectly done in raising the young plants to the planting 
out stage. For the successful growing of a uniform crop of 
tobacco, every endeavour should be made to obtain uniformity 
in size and strength of the seedlings to be transplanted. The 
site selected should be a well-drained land, close to a permanent 
supply of water. The same site should not be used continuously 
as this encourages diseases and pests. The site should be away 
from big trees which have extensive root systems and too 
much shade. And eastern or north-eastern exposure is best, 
as the early morning sunshine is very desirable for the plants. 

The seed beds should have an abundance of available 
plant food at the time the seed germinates and a sufficient 
supply to maintain steady growth of the seedlings during the 
period they remain in the beds. First of all the site should 
be cleared of weeds and rubbish. The area cleared should be 
in excess of the actual area required for nurseries. Then the 
land should be ploughed once about a month before the aetual 
nursery operations begin. After the first ploughing a fairly 
heavy dressing of well-rotted farmyard manure should be 
broadcasted evenly and the area ploughed again some time 
before the final operations commence. After this the site 
should be well levelled and eventually lined off into beds with 
broad shallow drains between the beds to serve as pathways. 
Fairly deep open drains should also be cut around the four 
sides of the site. 
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It is found very convenient to carry on operations and 
handle plants in beds of the following dimensions :— 5 feet 
wide, 50 feet long with a shallow drain 3 feet wide between 
the beds. 

On opening the pathways between the beds the top-soil 
should be thrown on the beds. Each bed should then be 
brought into fine tilth and properly levelled prior to being 
sterilized. If the soil is too dry it is essential to water the beds 
and then work the soil into a fine tilth with weeding forks. 

The beds should be well sterilized to a depth of 3 inches 
by the open fire method. This will destroy the seeds of weeds 
and also kill the destructive organisms inhabiting the soil. 
The burning should be done when there is no wind blowing, so 
that full benefit may be derived from the heat generated by the 
burning material. The beds are well sterilized by burning 
maize stumps, sunnhemp stumps or brush wood and coconut 
husks placed in sufficient quantities to sterilize the soil to a 
depth of about 3 inches. Tobacco stalks should on no account 
be used for sterilizing beds mainly for two reasons, (1) diseased 
portions of leaves may be left about on the site and a fresh 
infection of disease may result. (2) When tobacco stalks are 
burnt an excess of potash is produced which is detrimental 
to the germination of seed. When the beds are properly 
sterilized the soil will be of light brick-red colour and will be 
very friable and easily pulverized. To clear any doubts as 
to the depth to which the soil has been sterilized by the fire, 
a very simple test can be made by burying a potato about 
3 inches below the surface of the soil in the seed bed before 
burning and if the potato has been well cooked and the skin 
peels easily, then the soil has been sterilized. 

After the beds have cooled a fertilizer mixture made up 
of I lb. of nitrate of soda, | lb. of sulphate of potash and 1 lb. 
of superphosphate is spread over each ten square yards of seed 
bed. This should be lightly dug in taking care not to bring 
to the surface any unsterilized sub-soil, the fertilizers and 
residual ash being thoroughly mixed with the surface soil. 
The seed beds are now reduced to a fine tilth and properly 
levelled with a hand rake. Now the beds are ready for sowing. 
Most growers still make the mistake of sowing their beds too 
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thickly. Such beds produce delicate and tall plants unsuitable 
for transplanting. Good and healthy seedlings will be obtained 
when an ounce of properly cleaned seed is sown in an area of 
100 square yards, which should produce enough transplants 
for 5 acres of field. To secure even distribution of the seed 
it should be mixjd with sand, a teaspoonful of seed being used 
for every quart of sand. Sow the seed very carefully, gently 
press the seed into the soil with the open palm, and water 
the beds lightly with a can fitted with a fine perforated rose. 
The seed beds should be roofed over with movable cadjans 
supported on a frame of sticks driven into the ground and tied 
together. These roofs should be about 5 feet high to allow 
the watering, weeding and spraying being easily carried out. 

To obtain a uniform germination of seed, the beds should 
be watered regularly during the early mornings and late in the 
afternoons. The beds should be kept moist but not wet. 

According to the area to be transplanted and the size of 
the flue barn and owing to the uncertainty of weather conditions, 
sowing of seed should be done in two or three sowings at an 
interval of ten or fifteen days. The beds should be covered 
during the night with cheap muslin cloth to keep off insects. 
The beds should also be kept free from weeds. 

in order to guard against pests and diseases the beds 
should be sprayed w’eekly when the leaves of seedlings have 
attained the size of one’s finger nail with the following mixtures 
recommended by the Mycological and the Entomological 
Divisions of the Department of Agriculture (Ceylon):— 

First two sprayings :— 

I oz. Lead Arsenate 
1 oz. Bouisol Colloidal Copper 
I oz. Agral 

in one gallon of water. 

When the plants are fairly big the following mixture may 
be used:— 

^ oz. Lead Arsenate 
1 oz. Bouisol Colloidal Copper 
^ oz. Agral 

in one gallon of water. 
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The spraying should be continued up to the time of trans¬ 
planting. 

During the early stages of growth of the seedlings, the 
cadjan roof should remain over the beds all day. 

The hardening of plants should commence when the plants 
are about half an inch in height. When the plants come to 
this height, remove the covers daily during the morning for a 
few hours, increasing the daily period of exposure until the 
plants have hardened sufficiently to be left open all day long 
with no bad effects. Care should be taken not to expose the 
plants to heavy rains. Plants are ready for transplanting in 
six to eight weeks. The best way to test if a plant is fit for 
transplanting is by bending it; if it breaks with a snap then 
the plant is suitable for transplanting. Before pulling the 
plants water the beds thoroughly and pull plant by plant 
taking care to pull only the strongest and the healthiest ones. 
Pack them carefully in baskets and despatch them to the field 
for transplanting. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF THE SOIL* 


W. C. LESTER-SMITH, B.A. Dip. Rur. Econ. (Oxon)., A.I.C.T.A. 

(Trinidad), 

CONTROLLUR OF PLANT RENTS 


I HAVE come here today to say a few words on the sul^ject 
of soil erosion. That expression, in many ways, is an unfor¬ 
tunate one for, through common usage, it has become general 
to apply it somewhat loosely and inaccurately to an action we 
want to prevent, instead of restricting it to its sense of an action 
which is now taking place or has taken place in the past. 

There is only one way of preventing soil erosion and that 
is by learning to conserve our soil and to preserve it from loss. 
To cultivate the soil and at the same time to attempt to stop 
the erosive action of rainwater on that soil once it has started, 
is often both a futile and an expensive process. It is rather 
like locking the door of the house while the thief is going out 
of the garden gate. The most effective action is being taken 
too late. I'he control of erosion, to be most efficient and remu¬ 
nerative, must be started when the land is being first cleared 
and should go hand in hand with its tillage and planting. If 
the erosion of the soil is allowed to start first, only more expen¬ 
sive measures can stop it and, at such a late stage, control may 
be either unprofitable or impos.sible. 

The basis of both the prevention and the control of soil 
erosion is the conservation of the soil, and I have, therefore, 
adopted this phrase as the title of my present lecture. 

With every shower of rain, drops fall on the land surface, 
and these fall with some force on the surface soil or on any 
vegetation which covers it. Sooner or later many of these 
rain drops run together forming little rills or rivulets which run 
over the surface of the ground and comprise what is termed 

♦The text of an address giv^en during the Agricultural Week-end hold at Matale, 
July 31, 1037 
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surface run-ofF water. At a still later stage two or more of 
these little streams of water join up, forming the greater part 
of the water which finds its way into the rivers, and flows away 
to the sea. When the rain water falls directly on bare soil or 
when run-olf water flows over its surface, some of the smaller 
soil particles are moved and knocked about causing them to 
break up into still smaller particles. The very smallest of these 
are taken up by the water, being carried with it because it is 
moving, and if all the water is allowed to flow away they are 
entirely lost. These smallest soil particles are the most valuable 
since they are the ones which most readily liberate the food 
materials which plants require for their growth. They are the 
main source of plant food in the soil and are therefore of special 
value, so that every effort should be made to prevent their loss 
if good crops are desired. 

’J'he loss from any soil of the greater proportion of the very 
smallest soil particles wiU render that soil infertile and increase 
the cost of producing crops. The conservation of soil by pre¬ 
venting its erosion is, therefore, one of the most important 
necessities in the profitable production of crops. A soil which 
has lost the greater part of its smallest soil particles luis lost its 
fertility. It is harder to cultivate, will not make a good seetl 
bed, does not retain moisture and suffers readily from drought. 
It is usually lacking in available jJant food and this has to be 
made up for by the more frequent application of costly manures. 

To conserve and prevent the loss of the surface soil, which 
is the best part of all soils, it is necessary to prevent the move¬ 
ment of any surface run-off water. The only effective means 
of doing this is to ensure that aU the rain which falls is absorbed 
by the soil where it actually falls. In actual practice it is only 
possible to effect this entirely when the volume and the intensity 
of the rainfall are comparatively low, its duration is not too 
long, the slope of the land is not too great, the vegetation cover¬ 
ing the soil is sufficiently effective and the soil itself is sufficiently 
absorptive. Under the existing conditions of rainfall, culti¬ 
vation and soil types usual in Ceylon, it is rarely possible to 
prevent entirely the existence during wet weather of some surface 
run-off water even on almost flat land. It becomes necessary 
therefore on all cultivated land to. take some action to pces^ve 
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the soil from loss by reducing to the greatest possible extent 
the quantity of run-off water and by controlling it. 

The soil conservation measures which are most effective 
in reducing the amount of run-off water from any normal rain 
falling on cultivated land are as follows : 

(1) Delaying the rate at which this rain reaches the 
soil surface and, to a limited extent, reducing it in 
quantity. 

(2) Reducing both the rate at which it flows and the 
distance it travels on the soil surface ; thus giving it more 
time to sink into the soil. 

(3) Making the soil as absorptive as possible so that 
it will rapidly take up as much water as will benefit both 
the crop and the soil. 

(4) Making provision to collect and to control the 
removal of all surplus run-off water. 

I'he four measures can be effected in various ways. In 
the case of the first, the time it takes for the rain to reach the 
surface soil will depend upon the density of the vegetation 
which covers it, and, in the case of annual crops, like tobacco, 
etc., the number of days on which it rains while the soil surface is 
almost bare while being cultivated and prepared for the crop and 
during the early stages of its growth. In the case of permanent 
crops, such as rubber and coconuts, the crop itself will largely 
break the force of the rain and to some extent delay the rate at 
which it reaches the soil, though rubber will not be so effective 
in this during its wintering period. Again, with tea and cacao» 
high shade trees in the form of albizzia, grevillea and dadap, 
which are most desirable in the cultivation of these crops, will 
have a similar action in retarding the rate at which the rain 
reaches the earth. Low shade and green manure plants, such 
as gliricidia, crotal arias and tephrosias will most usefully aug¬ 
ment and assist both the shade trees and the crop itself, and 
still further delay the rain in its progress to the soil. 

In village gardens a similarly useful action will be performed 
by the careful cultivation of many plants which have a distinct 
value in the economy of the home. Of the taller growing types, 
such plants as areoanut, jak, mango, cashew nut, papaw, clove, 
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nutmeg, kapok and plantains may be mentioned, while of the 
lower growing forms such plants as dhall, Robusta (iolfee, sugar¬ 
cane, Napier grass, yam, betel and pepper vines, brinjals, 
bandakkas, and even chillies all have a place and a use, not to 
mention the various kinds of valuable green manure plants 
that can be grown, such as gliricidia, Leucaenu glaum and wild 
sunflower. A well stocked garden or plantation can be as 
great a blessing in the conservation of the soil as in the provi¬ 
sioning of the home. A varied and ample diet is of great 
importance in the health of the nation but no greater than the 
diverse and numerous plants which produce it in the guarding 
of the national capital—the soil. 

The density of the vegetation which clothes the soil is thus 
an extremely important factor in its conservation and protection 
since it not only intercepts the rain drops and reduces the force 
of their impact on the soil, but also disperses and splits them 
up into smaller fragments. A further effect of this vegetation 
is that some of the rain water is directly retained by and eva])o- 
rated from the foliage of the trees and shrubs on which it falls. 
'^Fhe vegetative cover which the growth of plants gives to the 
land surface also performs other important functions in the 
conservation of the soil so that the sum total of its beneficial 
effects, where these can all be employed to the full, in all pro¬ 
bability far exceeds those of all the other measures combined. 

While the effects of the vegetal cover greatly reduce the 
amount and rate at which rain reaches the surface of the soil, 
it is only in areas of primary jungle that any considerable 
portion of the rain which falls does not eventually reach the 
ground. Once it does so, unless the soil is extremely absorptive, 
which is frequently not the case, some movement or flow of this 
ground surface water must inevitably take place. It is this 
movement or surface run-off which contributes most to the 
erosion of soil by water ; the greater the volume of this water, 
the more rapidly and the further the distance it moves over 
the soil surface, the greater its power of soil transport. For 
the adequate conservation of the soil and its effective 
retention, if not actually in situ at least close to its normal 
resting place, it is essential to reduce to a minimum both the 
rate of movement of the surface run-off water and the distance 
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over which it flows. Only one thing can fully effect this, and 
that is a perfect ground cover. The very complete clothing 
of the earth, which is provided by a suitable cover of low- 
growing plants, is the primary essential in the protection of 
the surface soil from the direet erosive acition of rain. As in 
the ease of tall-growing j)lants and those of medium height, 
low-growing ground cover plants intercept the rain and proteet 
the soil from its direct beating action as well as dispersing it 
and causing some evaporation. They have, however, a more 
important and valuable function : that of giving the soil a 
longer time to absorb any surface run-off water. Ground 
covers reduce both its rate of movement and the distance it 
flows, since the barrier formed by their roots, their procumbent 
stems and leaves impede the flow and movement of this water. 
This is the most effective action w^hich all suitable ground cover 
plants exert and which make the ideal cover for any particular 
crop, soil and climatic conditions a so much sought-after ally 
in the battle between the artificial conditions of croj) production 
and the uncontrollable forces of nature. Low-growing ground 
cover plants, particularly those which have a close matted 
growth, such as some of the clover-like tyjjcs {Demiodium, 
triflorum, S. tind,upi7jali, and Ahisicarpus vaginalis, S. asivenna) 
and certain grasses, also perform a further function in that 
their root systems have a binding or netting action which 
protects the surface soil from disturbance and endow it with 
a sorbent, sponge-like character. 

In the cultivation of permanent crops, the nature of the 
crop and the soil, and the conditions which these impose on the 
type of plant most desirable to grow as a ground cover, so 
restrict the choice of plants available for this purpose that some¬ 
times no really suitable one remains. In such cases then the 
best has to be made of a bad job and, as almost any form of 
ground cover is preferable to none at all, use has to be made 
of grass and even certain selected weeds as a last resort. In 
the cultivation of shorter-aged village and garden crops, con¬ 
siderably greater use than usually is done could be made of 
various economic crops. Several plants commend themselves 
as having characters of value in this connection ; among these 
may be mentioned sweet potato, Colem parviflorm (S, innala), 
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ginger, turmeric, green gram, lemon grass, Amarankis sp. 
(S. tampala) and other types of spinach, onions, and even lettuce 
and mint in certain areas. All these can perform useful func¬ 
tions in the conservation and protection of the soU. Their 
most elfective use lies not so much in the actual growing of the 
plant as in the method of planting and the rotation and position¬ 
ing of the various types on the land. On land with even the 
slightest degree of slope, considerable advantage to the crop and 
protection to the soil will accrue from the planting of all crops 
on the contour ; across and not \ip and down the slope. Where 
there is a definite slope, more thought should be given to the 
distance of jdanting and, where the crop will permit of it, close 
planting in the row should be adopted. Each plant can be 
given exactly the same amount of root room as it receives under 
the customary method of spacing if it be planted close together 
in the row with the rows spaced wider apart. Consideration 
should also be given to the type of plant selected for different 
sections of the land which have a steeper slope, preference being 
given to the planting on the steeper areas of crops which have 
a higher vegetational density and which can be closer planted 
both in the row as M'ell as between rows. Another important 
factor in connection with the system of strip cropping or planting 
in contour rows or belts is the careful selection of crops for each 
of the separate crop strips. Adjoining strips or contour rows 
should not be either tilled, planted or harvested at the same 
time, so that on no appreciable length of land up and down 
the slope is the soil disturbed, bared or otherwise exposed to 
erosion simixltaneously. A long-aged crop should therefore 
alternate with a short-aged one and a closely-planted crop with 
a wider-spaced one so as to prevent any excessive soil loss. 
Where fodder grasses are being grown, a very considerable 
degree of soil conservation can be effected by growing the 
grass in double or treble contour rows spaced at intervals up 
and down the slope and very closely planted in the rows, instead 
of planting it all together in one compact block. The slight 
additional labour involved in the planting, harvesting, trans¬ 
porting, etc., of the crop, will invariably be more than com¬ 
pensated for by the valuable soil, the loss of which has been 
prevented. By the establishment of closely-planted contour 
rows of either some fodder grass or gre^ manure plant, a 
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definite terrace formation naturally occurs in the course of time, 
Avithout the expenditure on it of any special labour whatsoever. 
Such a terracing effect can be extremely valuable in the con¬ 
servation of the soil in reducing the rate of movement of surface 
run-off water. 'I'he longer the time this water can be persuaded 
to take in flowing over the soil, or, in other words, the slower 
the rate at which it can be induced to move, the greater the time 
available for its absorption by the soil and, usually, the greater 
the quantity which will be absorbed. 

The greater the quantity of rainwater the soil will absorb 
where it actually falls, the less siirface run-off water will there 
be to flow over the soil and the less the degree of erosion which 
can take place. The rate at which soil can be removed by 
surface run-off water depends not only on the intensity of the 
rainfall and slope of the land, but also on the texture of 
the soil and the rate at which the water flows. The greater 
the slope of the land the greater its need of measures to conserve 
the soil. The most effective way of conserving it is to prevent 
all run-off and this can only be done if the soil is brought into 
and maintained in such a condition that its absorptive capacity 
is at its maximum. The maximum is only attained when the 
soil is porous, well-drained, contains plenty of humus and is moist. 
A soil which is moist absorbs water much more readily than 
one which is very dry, and a soil which has plenty of humus 
in it not only absorbs more w'ater but tends to rem.ain moist. 
The porosity of a soil depends largely on its texture and the 
size and arrangement of the individual soil particles. The 
penetration into the soil of plant roots, which decay and leave 
passages in the soil, so facilitating the movement of air and 
water, improve its porosity and its absorptive capacity. Shade 
trees, green manure plants and ground cover crops thus play 
a further important part in improving the absorptive capacity 
of the soil since they increase its porosity and by reason of 
their shade keep it moist. In addition, the humus they provide 
as a result of natural leaf-fall and through their use as green 
manure, improve the organic matter content of the soil, render¬ 
ing it more absorptive and more productive. It facilitates 
the entry of air into the soil and creates a more favourable 
environment for the growth and activity of the beneficial soil 
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organisms. Within reason, and with due regard to the crops 
being cultivated, it is desirable to retain on the land as much 
as possible of the surface run-off water; the surplus can be 
either stored on the land or collected and conducted off it under 
proper control. The too frequent tillage of the soil and the 
rapid percolation of run-off' water through it tend to carry 
the smaller soil particles into the lower layers of the soil where 
they block up the available pore space and so reduce its porosity. 
In this respect the dead and decayed leaves of the crop, and 
of shade trees, green manures and ground cover plants, perform 
a further function since they protect the surface of the soil 
with a layer of organic debris which filters the v'ater and pre¬ 
vents the downward movement of the finer soil particles. The 
maintenance of a high organic matter content in the soil, perhaj)S 
more than any other factor, aids in conserving it, for not only 
does it markedly increase its absorptive capacity but it also 
tends to bind the soil particles together without decreasing its 
porosity ; it thus serves to maintain at a high level the plant 
food supply of the soil and so enables it to support a better 
and more vigorous protective vegetative growth. 

Under conditions of high pr intensive rainfall, even in the 
case of soils with a high absorptive capacity, a certain amoiint 
of surplus surface run-off water may be unavoidable. In all 
such cases provision must be made for the collection an<l control 
of this water as near as possible to where it actually falls. The 
various ways in which this surplus water may be collected, 
and either stored or removed under control, open another 
chapter in the conservation of the soil, consideration of which 
must be postponed till another time. 
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SELECTED ARTICLE 


LIVE-STOCK IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA* 


S INCE Hi.s Excellency the Marquis of Linlithgow became Viceroy of 
India, there has been a great awakening of interest in the improvement 
of live-stock and cattle in particular. The matter has been repeatedly 
discussed with provincial representatives, and this note is intended to }>ut 
together in comprehensive form recommendations and conclusions as to the 
lines along which it seems that the df^velopment of live-stock and live-stock 
industry sliould proceed in India. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

From the discussioiu’. which have taken place it is evidently agreed that 
as far as cattle ar<^ eoneemed, tlie only sound policy for tlu* plains of India is 
to improve the best indig(*nous breeds, by systematic sele tion and ju'oper 
fe(^ding and management, since European breetls have provc^d gem‘rally unable, 
even under the best conditions, to maintain themselvc's satisfactorily within 
the tropics. This general principle has been found to ap])ly in the case of 
milch goats also, but in the case of poultry import(‘d, l^uropean breeds tlirive 
well and seem on the whole to be less susce])tiblo to disease* than the ordinary 
village fowl. In the case of sheep, it has generally been found difticult to 
maintain European breeds in the plains, though some succf ss has been obtained 
in establishing cross-bred merino sheep for the production of better wool. 
In horses, the improvc'incmt effected by imported stock has been very great, 
though the exj)ense of rearing liigh-grade stock is generally beyond the means 
of the ordinary breeder. In the case of donkeys, the importe d jack has done 
much to improve village stock. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE 

It is now abundantly clear that the efforts which were made in the past 
to improve cattle by breeding limited numbers on provincial farms has, in 
most provinces, had little lasting effect on the bulk of the relatively enormous 
numbers to be dealt with. The reasons for this are not difficult to under¬ 
stand for it is obvious that the numbers of suitable sires w^hich could be pro¬ 
duced, on ordinary Government farms of limited oxtenf., could never be suffi¬ 
cient directly to aff3ct more than an almost infinitesimal proportion of the 
huge numbers which exist. Moreover, fatal changes of policy, or change of 
control for financial or other reasons have intervened to dash any hope of 

*By Colonel Sir -4rfehur Olver, Kt., C.B., O.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., Animal Huebandry 
Bxpert, Imperial Ootinoil of Agrioultural Research in Agriculture and Live-Stock in India^ 
YqI Vn,, Piwrt IV. July, 1937 
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achieving the extensive results which might have been obtained by skilful 
handling, on a definite programme, of such limited numbers of sin^s as were 
generally available. 

On the other hand, in provinces where systematic measures for the improve¬ 
ment of live-stock have l)een (jarried on generation after generation by animal 
husbandry organisations, such as the Veterinary Department of the Punjab, 
and to a limited extent the live-stock sections of certain Provinces and States, 
steady improvement lias been effected corresponding with the extent to whi(^h 
the Department concerned has been expert in animal husbandry work and 
devoted to the care and development of live-stock. 

Furthermore, where due attention has been paid to purity of blood the 
improvem nt has been maintained and an interest in pedigree stock aroused, 
which augurs well for the future ; provided that adequate measures are taken 
to maintain proper pedigree registration. 

In view, however, of the stead}^ reduction which is taking place in grazing 
areas, and the circumstances in which breeding is generally carried on in India, 
it seems clear that degeneration of stock is likely to continue unless more 
adequate steps are taken and a larger proportion of funds are allotted for 
their better care and development. At present, for the whole of India, includ¬ 
ing the Punjab, the total allotment for animal husbandry, including veterinary 
work of all kinds, is only about half of the total allotted for plant husbandry, 
and it seems clear that the first essential for the systematic improvement of 
live-stock in India is an adequate animal husbandry organisation, in each 
Province or State, with no other interests to consider than the welfare and 
economic exploitation of stock, and with a more adequate share of the total 
amount of money allocated for the development of agriculture as a whole. 
Indeed it does not seem reasonable to expect adequate or lasting results in 
the improvement of live-stock or in the profitable development of animal 
industry unless and until such organisations are everywhere available. 

The constitution and control of such organisations, and the powers and 
funds to be placed at their disposal, are thus matters of vital importance, 
which need to be very carefully considered by Provinces and States. It is 
not merely a question of veterinary or agricultural control, but it s(‘ems obvious 
that to develop live-stock properly such departments should be under the 
control of suitably trained specialists in such work, devoted solely to the 
int/crest of live-stock. 

SELECTION OF BREED AND TYPE 

Given a suitable animal husbandry department, the first thing to be 
done is to consider what kind of stock is to be raised, and it is essential at the 
outset to arrive at sound decisions as to the particular breeds and types which 
are likely to suit the circumstances and localities in which breeding is to be 
carried on. At the risk of stating the obvious, it must be pointed out that 
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nowhere in the world is it sound j>olicy to attempt to produce a type of stock 
which is not naturally suited to tiu* local conditions of soil, climate and 
environment. The high-class sto(;k can be produced in areas whicli are not 
naturally suitable for them, there is no question, but the cost of doing so is 
prohibitive for the ordinary breeder and, apart from the constant struggle 
against adverse circumstances whi(!h would be entailed, thc^re is the difficulty 
that—if of a breed or type different from the local stock—the male progeny, 
when used as sires, would be likely to do more liarrn than good. Moreover, 
to obtain fresh blood and to maintain type in the parent herd, it would ho 
necessary constantly to imi)ort sires from elsewhere. 

TYPE 

The decision as to the particular type to be bred, e.gr., working type or 
milch type, is another matter which requires very careful consideration since, 
in all breeding work, strict bre<‘ding to a typo and unbroken continuity of 
policy SbTo all-important. In this connection, the question whether it is feasible 
to pnKluce cattle whi(^h will breed trm*. for a combination—in high degree— 
of working capacity with a capacity for milk production, is one of the matters 
which have to be considered. This (jucstion has alread}^ been discussed at 
length in rny not(‘ ‘‘ The Tnadeijuacy of Dual-Purpose Cattle as the Goal in 
Cattle Breeding in India,” the point of which appears to have been missed 
by many. In that not(^ it was not intended to deny that it was possible for 
an expert breeder to achieve duality of purpose—up to a certain point— 
provided that he is at liberty to seleid freely and to discard animals which do 
not show the desired combination of factors. But it seems obvious that the 
Indian peasant, who is not in any way an expert breeder of pedigree stock 
and who maintains usually not more than one or two cows in a village herd, 
to meet his own requirements, cannot hope to be in this position. He is not 
permitted by his ndigioii to slaughter cattle and can only hope at best to be 
able to mate his cow with a sire of the type he wishes to emphasize in the 
progeny. If he wants more milk, he would like to bo able to mate his cow to 
a milking-type bull, and would have a much l)ettcr chancjc of getting a high 
yielding heifer than if only dual-purpose sires were available. If he rt^quircs 
more powerful work cattle, he would naturally prcf(‘r a sire of pure working 
type. Ordinary commercial stock are commonly bred on tlicsc lines even 
in advanced countries, but it is a truism that to make and maintain })rogn-ss, 
the breeder of the pedigree stock must specialise all the time on one particular 
type. 

For dairying in particular it is necessary to specialise, since if the milk 
producer is to have a fair chance of making a financial success of his business, 
he must have high-grade mileli-eattle, and for that reason, in areas where' 
dairy stock are largely bred, it is essential to develop high-milking strains. 
Where the sale of bullocks is the traditional policy, breeding specially for 
work is likely still t)0 be carried on by semi-nomadic professional breeders so 
long as suitable grazing remains available at low cost. 
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Between these extremes lie the great majority of cultivators who keep 
one or two cows and produce less specialised ‘ general utility ’ stock which, 
though useful for their requirements, cannot in view of their heterogeneous 
origin, be relied upon to breed true and therefore cannot be described as 
‘ dual-purpose ’ stock in its strict sense. To develop and maintain Indian 
village cattle as true breeding dual-purpose stock would moreover be a colossal 
undertaking. 

Furthermore, though much is said of the breeding of dual-purpose cattle 
in this country, the method usually adopted appears to be to pay strict atten¬ 
tion to milk recording and to retain the best-milking strains until such time as 
definite signs of unsuitability for draught purposes appear in th(^ progeny. 
When that time comes the breeder will bo faced with a decision whether to 
retain any high-yielding milk-strains thus evolved, or to destroy the advance 
thus achieved by crossing back to a working■ty})e bull. What the answer 
must be in the interest of progress is not difficult to foresee and in the meantime 
more milk is being bred into the stock. Along this line so long as promising 
dairy strains are not crossed back to a work-type bull there need b(^ no objec¬ 
tion to so-called dual-purpose breeding but high capacity for Avork and for 
milk production is physiologically incompatible, and instances are not wanting 
in India where attempts to retain these factors, in ocpial degree, in one and 
same strain, have led to marked deterioration of pn^vionsly vahiabh^ struck. 
For, beyond a certain point any marked advances in either direction must be 
cancelled out and the work must to that extent iK^come Sisyphean while any 
progress towards fixation of a ty])e which should breed true for either factor 
in high degree must constantly be vil iatc'd. 

Even the combination of milking capacity with fneat production, qualitic s 
which are not incompatible as are capacity for work and milk ])ro<luction, 
has been given up in other countries, and it seems certain that a similar policy 
must eventually fail in India since it will not produce that definite segregation 
of types Avhicli has been found essential in every j^rogressive country in the 
world. 

The choice as to which type of bull to use must however largeh^ be in¬ 
fluenced by local consideration and the aim of governments should be to 
X>rovide the type most needed in the locality or, whore possible and advisable, 
to make milking-type as well as working-type bulls available. Where the 
supply of liquid milk is a profitable undertaking and there are good facilities 
for the production of fodder crops, the. choice would obviously fall on the dairy 
type, but the ordinary cultivator should as far as possible be in a position to 
choose the typo of sire he considers the most suitable for his particular cows 
anil for his requirements. 

COW OR SHE-BUFFALO 

Similarly, a choice has to be made as to whether cows or she^buffaloefl 
to be maintamed. Here again there is some diversity of opinion wd the 



choice is likely ultimately to be governed by financial considerations ; though 
there is another aspect to be considered. Where abundance of coarse fodder 
is available, and where the production of ghee is a major considt^ration, or 
where liquid milk is produced for sale—usually by unscrupulous and uncon¬ 
trolled haAvkers—the she-bufFalo is at present commonly prefern d. But 
investigation has shown that pure bred cows of certain Indian breeds of cattle 
can, in a comparatively few years, be improved by proper feeding and manage¬ 
ment to a point where they can compete successfully with the buffalo in 
economy of milk or butter-fat jiroduetion. In view, therefore, of tlu^ greater 
general utility of cows, as compared with bufi'aloes, in that f h(‘y jirodiice bet t(‘r 
working animals as well as milk, and of the important fact that cows’ milk is 
a much better food, jiarticularly for children, tJiaii butfaloes’ milk waten^d 
down to the same l(‘Vel of butter-fat, the* question wbelh(*r cows sliould not 
be bred and as well fed and maintained as are she-buffaloes is one which merits 
careful study. 

THE BREEDING OF WORKING-TYPE CATTLE 

111 areas where the demand for milk and <lairy [iroducts is limited and 
where facilities exist for raising cattle on extensivi* grazing, the breeding of 
working-type aninuls is the traditional iioiiey and seems likely to continue 
bccaus(^ it is difficult to carry on dairying und(*r the semi-nomadic conditions 
of life of such breeders. But it is p(*rlia])s not sufficiently known that even 
among breeders of working bullocks a great deal of their total income is derived 
from th<! sale of ghee, we have recent ly shown, by represontatix es of largi^ 
numbers of prof essional cattle dealers and lireeders in western India, some 
of whom thems(dv(;s breed and roar large numbers of working bullocks, that 
the inconu^ deprived from tludr sale is not much more than one-fourth of that 
derived from the sale of ghee and other dairy product s. The position is some¬ 
what similar in other parts of India and owing to the growing realisation of 
the essential import an (^e of milk in human diet, it seems likely that market 
for liiiuid milk will improve, wliile already in certain large areas, milk collection 
for ghee or cream production is being organised on a big scale through the 
use of small cream separators. Thus, milk seems likely to become more and 
more an important consideration for the breeder of work cattle. 

CAPABILITIES OF INDIGENOUS BREEDS AS MILCH-CATTLE 

A careful analysis of available records has shown that in different parts 
of India there are breeds, of pure Indian cattle which respond readily to proper 
treatment and which possess considerable potentialities for milk production. 
But to ensure rapid progress it is obvious that milking strains must systemati¬ 
cally be segregated out from the ordinary cattle of the country and mated 
with bulls, of known pedigree, from cows of high-milk-yields. In this way, 
in course of time, definite milking-type Indian cattle should become available 
which could be relied upon to breed true for milk and in view of the great 
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nood for such cattle, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is now 
engaged in instituting official herd books for seven of the best known milch 
breeds of India. 

CROSS-BRED INDO-EUROPEAN CATTLE 

For years past it has been demonstrated by organisations such as the 
Military Dairy Farms that cross-bred cattle from Indian cows by sires of 
European blood, in spite of the heavy capital and recurring expenditure 
involved, are generally, under their special conditions of management, more 
profitable dairy animals than ordinary Indian cows. On the other hand, 
there is ample evidence to show that where control is inadequate or inexpert 
the i)ursuit of such a policy leads to immediate loss of type, rapid degeneration 
and high susceptibility to disease. 

But a x>olicy of cross-breeding with European cattle is not in any case 
within the reach of the ordinary Indian milk producer, who is not at liberty 
to discard freely animals W'hich do not reach tlie requin^d standard. More¬ 
over, since a long time is required to see the results of such a policy and there 
is a natural tendency of individual breeders to repeat breeding experiments— 
in spite of previous failures of which they may not be aware—it is necessary 
to emphasize as strongly as possible that systematic improvement of the best 
indigenous breeds of Indian cattle is the only practicable policy for the genera¬ 
lity of the people. 

BREEDING UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

It seems generally agreed also that in India it is essential to make pro¬ 
vision for organised breeding control in the villages, and that in all breeding 
under Government control a definite long range policy for improving local 
breeds should be laid down and suitable provision made to ensure that it shall 
not bo changed, except after full consideration of the issues involved. 

Such a matter, in w'hich irreparable harm may easily be done, should not 
in short be left to the personal predilection of a director who, in present circum¬ 
stances, may not be a specialist in any branch of animal husbandry or devoted 
solely to the interest of live -stock. Moreover, seeing that it is an impossibility 
to produce on Government farms the very large numbers of pedigree bulls 
which are required for mass improvement of cattle, it seems that the ordinary 
provincial cattle farm of limited extent should as a rule bo utilised primarily 
for preservmg outstanding strains of the best indigenous breeds and for the 
systematic development and recording of pedigree milch animals rather than 
in attempting to produce dual-purpose stock. 

It is agreed that for the improvement of the generality of stock of a Pro¬ 
vince or State reliance must bo placed upon systematic breeding control in the 
villages, at first concentrated in areas whore the best cattle exist, and later 
extended, as circumstances permit, into less forward areas. As time goes on 
and a type becomes established, good animals from selected stock should be 



registered as pure-bred, while all inferior males should be castrated and the 
services of approved Lulls recorded. In the case of dairy cattle, strict record¬ 
ing of milk yields i^ necessary wherever possible in order that, in course of 
time, breeders wishing to purchase high-grade dairy stock may be able to 
obtain reasonably accurate data as to the performance of their ancestors. 
Indeed, the lack of bulls of known pedigree has been one of the greatest diffi¬ 
culties encountered in carrying out the campaign of liv(i-stock improvement 
instituted by the present Viceroy. 

INOCULATION AND CASTRATION 

Sim iltaneously with and complementary to s(docted breeding along the 
above lines it is essential to make arrangements for protective inoculation 
against contagious disease ; while the systematic castration of inferior males, 
before they can pt^rpetuatr^ the species, is obviously one of the most potent 
fac^tors in any programme of liv^e-stock improvement. It is in facd now 
generally recommended that Provincial or State legislation should be under¬ 
taken for compulsory castration in selected areas. 

At the second mociing of the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of 
Agriculture, held in DecernbtT, i93(), this matter was discussed and it was 
decided to recommend thal such l(‘gislation should be of a permissive nature 
and confined at first to small selective areas which could gradually be extended. 
But it was felt that the greatest tact would in any case be needed in the 
administration of such m act. 

GRAZING CONTROL AND FODDER PRODUCTION AND 
CONSERVATION 

In present circumstances the main factor in the production of moderate- 
priced work cattle is the availability of suitable grazing, since^ fodder crops 
arc seldom specially grown for such stock. Experience has. however, shown 
that to rear and maintain the more valuable graders of stock, whether for work 
or for milk production, it is necessary to make provision for an adecpiate supply 
of fodder crops or other highly-nutritious cattle food ; depending on whether 
the young stock are sold itt an early age, to be reared by cultivators under 
semi-stall-fed conditions, or are reared by the deal(T with liis nomadic herd. 
In either case it is necesHl^ry that some succulent food of suitable composition 
shall be available throughout the year, particidarly for young stock, but also 
for breeding females. 

The best moans of providing such a diet is a matter for local study, 
but when the revenue obtainable from forests is compared with that from 
high-grade stock, reared at. least partly on cultivated fodder or semi-fodder 
crops, specially grown to supplement or replace the available grazing, it seems 
clear that it will pay I’rovincial and State Governments to give every facility 
for the production of such crops in areas which are at present under forest of 
low valu^» 
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To deal with this question adequately it seems essential that special 
committees should be formed as soon as possible on the lir es which were recom¬ 
mended by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture at its 
second meeting, held in Madras in December, 193t), after discussing the Report 
of the Special Forest Grazing Committee, wdiich met during the previous week. 

Such committees should obviously be thoroughly representative of all 
live-stock interests as well as the interests of forestry and crop production, 
and if on a permanent basis should be able to develop a co-ordinated long- 
range policy in such matters as the control of forest and other grazing, the 
devotion of more land to fodder and semi-crop production, the conservation 
of grass and oth(?r fodder as hay or silage, and to advise as to possible measures 
to restrict the numbers on uneconomic cattle which at present overcrowd the 
available grazing, and are an ever-present source of infection. 

DISEASE CONTROL, FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT 

It must never be overlooked that correct feeding and proper management 
are most important in securing lasting improvement of stock. But it is now 
very clear from the work of veterinary investigat ion officers that expert investi¬ 
gation will constantly bo needed of the myriad problems of disease, ill-health 
and unsatisfactory development due to faulty nutrition, the proper study of 
which entails continual veterinary and atiimal nutrition investigation and 
research carried out in collaboration. 

At present breeders suflFer even more from insidious lf)ss due to parasites 
or nutritional deficiencies than from the outbreaks of the major plagues of 
stock, for some of the most important of which improved and cheap methods 
of control have recently become available. It seems (*lear, thercTorc, that 
in a country like India wh<^re a stamping out policy ivS impracticable and there 
is constant danger of infection, adequate staff should be provided for the 
continuous field investigation of such problems all over the country, in colla¬ 
boration with veterinary and animal nutrition research workers. This would 
be in addition to the ordinary provincial veterinary staff which is required for 
the prompt control of epizootics and the treatment of sick animals, as w^ell as 
for routine work such as systematic preventive inoculation and castration 
and the inspection of markets, fairs, abbatoirs and dairies. 

MARKETING 

Marketing is another general factor which has immense potentialities in 
the improvement of live-stock. 

Indeed, it is obvious that unless and until satisfactory markets are pro¬ 
vided, for improved live-stock and live stock products, few stock-owners can 
afford to spend money on the improvement of stock. On the other hand, there 
is ample evidence that the establishment of a satisfactory market, for milk 
or eggs, in any locality, immediately gives a great impetus to the better care 
and development of the class or stock concerned. 



More detailed conclusions of certain live-stock committees which have 
been, formed from time to time to consider measures for the improvement of 
live-stock are given in the appendix. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Thus it seems clear that more adequate provision is necessary, in most 
Provinces and States, for the systematic development of live-sto(?k and animal 
industry. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed by all authorities on human diet that a 
more adequate and Ix^tter supply of milk is an outstanding need of India 
today—better not only as regards cleanliness, but also in its content of protein 
and mineral salts wliich are now recognised to be of first rate dietetic import¬ 
ance ; partictilarly for growing children and in a diet which is otherwise mainly 
vegetarian. 

It has in fact recently been shown, by practical feeding tests in India 
and in all progressive countries, that nothing can replace tlie protein of high 
biological value, and mineral salts wliich arc contained in undiluted milk. 

To ensure a better supply of milk it is necessary however (1) to provide 
for proper control of marketing of this vital commodity—whi(*h at present 
is usually sold by insanitary, unscrupulous and inadequately controlled 
hawhers, (2) to j»ro(lu(Hi better milch animals, (Jl) to furnish better facilities 
to enable the milk requin^l for cities to be produced in suitable areas outside 
city limits, and brought in for sale under satisfactory sanitary conditions, 
(4) t ;0 make better provision for milk produced in the \ illages throughout the 
country, to bo collected at suitable centres, and after suitable processing, to 
be marketed as such or in the form of gluu', cream, etc. and (5) to make use of 
skimmed milk to the fullest possible extent, in human diet and particularly 
in the feeding of growing children, since in it is contained the whole of tlie most 
valuable dietetic constituents of milk, viz., the body-building proteins and 
mineral salts. 

At present, in many parts of India, the she-bufFalo is for a variety of 
reasons preferred to the cow as a milch animal, but it would not be practicable 
in any event to provide from bufi’aloes alone, the greatly increased supply of 
milk which is needed. Moreover, there are points of (jonsiderable dietetic 
importance in this connection which should not be overlooked, viz,, owing to 
its very high though variable butter-fat content, undiluted buHalo’s milk is not 
usually suitable for human consumption. To make it suitable it needs to have 
fifty per cent, or more of the cream removed and, since undiluted cow’s and 
buflFalo’s milk have about the same percentage of protein and mineral salts, 
if both are watered down to a suitable level of butter-fat (say 3- .5 jier cent.), 
buffalo’s milk becomes of much less feeding value, particularly for growing 
children, because the protein and salts thereby become much more heavily 
diluted. 
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Thus, while nothing must be done to interfere with the production of useful 
work-cattlc; it appears that the production of more and belter milch cattle is 
a matter of great importance and urgency for the welfare of the people of 
India. 

But to make satisfactory progress and to provide really efficient milkers, 
it will be necessary to concentrate on high milk production in particular strains 
regardless of what the effect may eventually be on the capacity for work of the 
bullocks bred from these particular strains. 

The existing supply of working type cattle should in fact be more than 
ample if young stock and breeding females were better fed, but there is a great 
shortage of efficient milch cow^s all ov'er India. On the other hand, it is now 
well known that there are pure Indian breeds of cattle which have good latent 
capacity for milk production and which respond readily and mark(‘dly to 
better feeding and management—much more so than Iniffaloes. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the sy.stematic development of high-yielding 
milch strains of suitable Indian breeds of cattle, as well as of buffaloes for ghee 
production, is a matter of great urgency and importance to India. 

Owing to the high biological value of eggs in human diet, the development 
of poultry by systematic encouragement of pedigree breeding of S(‘!(‘c,t(‘d 
European breeds, is another matter of great dietetic and (economic import ance 
to which far more attention needs to be given as a cottage industry. 


appendix 

The question of live-stock improvement, with special reference to the 
pedigree bull scheme initiated by H.E. the Viceroy, was discussed in detail 
first by the Standing Cattle Breeding Committee of the Advisory Board of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research held at Simla in July, 1936, 
and then by the Live-stoek Iraj)rovement Committee of the Second Animal 
Husbandry Wing meeting of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
in India held at Madras in December, 1936. The following are the conclusions 
and recommendations arrived at by these Committees :— 

1. In order to effect cattle improvement on a broad scale it is necessary 
greatly to extend controlled breeding in areas where definite types exist and 
that subsequently as large numbers as possible of selected bulls from these areas 
should be employed in areas where at present there is no definite type. 

2. Where the cattle of an area , are sufficiently pure the recording of 
approved stock in official herd-books should be taken up provincially. Such 
recording should bo quik^ distinct from the official registration of pedigree 
stock of dair}^ breeds of all-India importance which is now being taken up by 
the lmperis<l Council of Agricultural Research. 

3. In order to ensure a continuous supply of pedigree or approved bulls 
it is necessary to establish pedigree breeding in selected areas. 
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4. In order to carry on continuous improvement it is necessary to record 
accurately the sorvi(,rs of all approved linlls and to registc^r their accredited 
progeny. For this j»urpose it is neciessary to employ (*xtra staff at the rate 
of one suitably qualified inspector and subordinate staff per fifty bulls. 

5. It is not po.ssible at present to carry out strict registration of pedigree 
stock und(T village conditions of breeding, nor to undiutakc^ milk recording 
in villages without special staff. 

(i. It is felt that a great deal of good could be done if the herds main¬ 
tained in jails, mental hospitals, etc., at Governmemt expense, and at Pirijra- 
poles were mon^ extensively utilised for the breeding of pedigree stock, and 
at such institutions strict milk recording should be feasible. It was also 
suggested that indiuiement might be given to the Military Dairy Farms to 
rear the best, of their young male stock of indigenous breeds and to suit their 
breeding policy as far as practicable to the accepted policy of the country, f.c., 
the improvement of indigenous breeds. It was also suggestt^d that small 
herds of pure-bred indigenous dairy cattle should be maintained at Govern¬ 
ment S(*ed and Demonstration Farms. 

7. For the maintenance of bulls it is necessary to establish funds, the 
])r()C(*eds of which should be spent partly for the purpose of bulls and partly 
for tiieir maintenance. 

S. Wherever bulls are provided by Provincial or District Cattle Breeding 
Associations it is essential that provision be made from the same source lor 
their maintenance. Otherwise it may not be possible to accept them. 

0. Arrangements should be made foi the castration of inferior stock in 
areas where approved bulls are at w^ork. In regard to compulsory castration 
it was decided that an enabling act would be an advantage in most Provinces 
and States^ but that it would bo very necessary to exercise tact in its application. 
It itould only be applied where the great majority of breeders were agreeable 
and w'here arrangements could be made to supply an adequate number of 
suitable bulls to serve the cows in the area concerned. 

10. Interest of the ryot in cattle improvement should be aroused by 
.such measures as periodical cattle shows and the award of prizes and sctYiads 
to those who had taken special interest in cattle breeding. Provincial or 
State (.^attle Breeding Societies would also help to arouse interest in cattle 
improvement but it was considered that such societies need be formed only 
where satisfactory breeding control does not already exist. 

11. In order to encourage people to take interest in pedigree stock it is 
advisable to give permanent protection against rinderpest to all registered 
stock free of cost. 

12. For the present, services of approved bulls, should, as a rule, be 
given free of cost, but in certain provinces the system of charging fees should 
be develoi)ed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BEE-KEEPING 

The Editor, Minuwangoda, 

The Tropical AgricuHtirislj 14th August, 1937. 

Peradcniya. 

Dear Sir, 

It is an admitted fact that although officers of the Deparlmf ut of Agri¬ 
culture liave taken a great deal of trouble to induce village folk to rear lees a 
very few only have taken up Bee-keeping as a cottage industry. At the risk 
of being thought im})ertiiient I crave your peimission to express the opinion 
that this is due to the Ceylon hive which is very much bigger and more expen¬ 
sive than the standard Indian hive, hundreds of which are in use in various 
parts of India. 

The Ceylon hive costs over Es. 5*00 and owing to its size it takes a con¬ 
siderable time for the bees to store honey in its supers. Often \vhen bees 
have finished storing honey a good part of the combs are black. 

The Indian hive if made of jak wood could be made for a sum less than 
Rs. 2 -50 and at lesser price if made of a chea}>er wood ; therefore it is w ithin 
the reach of many poor people. Annually over ten pounds of honey could 
Ik^ extracted from the combs of its supers. And sometimes during the honey 
flow season honey could l^e extracted once a fortnight. 

The following are the dimensions of an Indian hive :— Bottom Board 
13x10 inches ; Brood Chamber inner measurements 9Jx8 inches ; depth of 
the Brood Chamber 6| inches ; frames for Brood Chamber 8x6 inches and 
J inch on top. Honey Chamber inner measurements 9^X8 inches; depth 
3| inches ; frames for Honey Chamber 8 X 2| inches and J inch on top. Roof 
13 inches long ; each slope 7 inches. 

The thickness of the wood used for making frames is J inch ; the thickness 
of the wood used for making the other parts should be ^ inch ; the entrance 
should not be more than J inch high. 

The Travancore State (and especially the Martandam area) is a land 
flowing with honey. This is doubtless due to the fact that people of this area 
rear boos in hives of the dimensions given above. I am sure that if these 
hives are introduced many poor people in Ceylon will take up Bee-keeping as 
a cottage industry. 

Yours faithfully, 

Qeorge Steihbo, 



RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 


Minutes of the thirty ninth meeting of the Rubber Researeh Board lield 
in the Committee room of the Ceylon Chamber of Comnieree, Colombo, at 
9 a.ni. on Thursday, 29th July. 1937. 

Present ;-Mr. K. Rodrigo, C.C.S. (in the Chair), Mr. S. Phillipson, C.C.8. 
(Acting Deputy Financial S(^cretary), Messrs L. B. De Mel. J.P., U.P.M., 
F. H, Griffith, M.S.C,, A. H. Healey, Col. T. G. JaVewardena, V.l)., Messrs 
J. C. Kelly, R. C. Kannangara, M.S.C., F. H. Layard, C. A. Pereira, S. F. H. 
Perera, J. L. D. Peiris, F. C. Villiers, M.S.C. and Col. T. Y. Wright. 

Mr. T. F. H. O’Brien, Director, was also pres(*nt by invitation. 

Apology" for absence was received from Mr. B. M. Selw'vn. 


I. MINUTES 

Minutes of tin? thirty-eighth meeting which had been circulated to 
members ww confirmed and signed by tin* Chaiiman. 

2. BOARD 

Mr. S. F. H. Perera was w'elcomed to the Board by the Chairman. 

3. STAFF 

(a) Geneticist .— 

Reported that 12 applications had been rec(‘ived for the post of Geneticist : 
three from (^eylon and India and nine from abroad. The Sub-Committee 
appointed to consider th(^ applications had selected two candidates from 
abroad and had recommended that the London Advisory Committee for 
Rubber Research ((feylon and Malaya) should be asked to make a final 
selection after interviewing the candidates. The recommendation was 
adopted. 

( 6 ) Chemist,^ 

Reported that Mr. M. W. Philpott’s service agreement would terminate 
shortly and it was necessary to consider the question of his re-engagement. 
It was decided to offer Mr. Philpott re-engagement on the terms previously 
approved for officers recruited from abroad and to alter his designation from 
Assistant Chemist to Chemist. 

(c) Soil Chemist — 

The decision reached earlier in the year to postpone the appointment of 
St Soil Chemist was reviewed and it was decided to make the appointment, 
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4. ACCOUNTS 

(a) Dartonfield and NiviiigalakeXe accounts for March and April, 1937 were 
tabled. 

(b) Supplementary Estimates, 1937.— 

Supplementary estimates for 1937, totalling Rs. 2,106*11 were approved. 
It was noted that there would he a corresponding saving under other heads 
of expenditure. 

5. EXPERIMENTAL COMMITTEE 

The following decisions were reached regarding recommendations of the 
Committee :— 

(a) Dartonfield Factory — 

Decided that a consulting engineer be asked to inspect the factory and 
advise on measures for protecting the electrical e(|uipment from the risk of 
lightning damage. 

(b) Nivitigalakele Office .— 

Minor alterations were approved at a cost of Rs. 33 -00. 

(c) Nivitigalakele Assessment .— 

Decided to apply to the Rubber Controller for special assessment as a 
budd('d area. 

(d) Compost Manuring .— 

Proposals were approved for a preliminary experiment to compare the 
effects of compost manure and concentrated fertilisers in the 1935 clearing 
at Pinnagoda. 

6. MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER GOODS 

Arising from the decision to manufacture vulcanized products for sale 
through the Agricultural Marketing Commissioner, the Chairman reported 
that it would be possible to take one student for a 6 months’course of training 
in rubber technology. The Director was authorized to select a suitable person 
for training after advertising the vacancy. 

7. IMPORTATION OF CLONAL SEED AND BUDWOOD 

Reported receipt of a letter from the Rubber Controller stating that an 
application had been made to the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
for permission to import planting material to Ceylon. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce for the use of the Committee room. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED AUGUST, 1937 
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, G. B. DB SILVA, 

Department of Agriculture, Acting Government Veterinary Surgeon 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—AUGUST, 10^7 
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Tho rainfall for August was generally below normal on the Western, Southern and 
Northern provinces and in the Batticaloa and Nuwara Eliya districts. Elsewhere the 
rainfall was generally above normal. The only excess over 10 inches was 10*27 inches 
at Alutnuwara, the large majority of excesses being between 6 and 10 inches. Nowhere 
did doficil-s exceed 5 inches, and, except in a few cases were between 0 and 2 inches. Tho 
highest deficit of 3*47 inches was recorded at Rayigam. 

The highest monthly totals reported were 33*05 inches at Kenilworth, 32*57 inches 
at Norton Bridge, 29* 84 inches at Padupola, and 26 07 inches at Watawala. Kajawaka 
and Yala recorded no rain at all for the month. Except among and near tho central 
hills, the rainfall over tho island was generally below 5 inches. 

There were 21 daily falls of at least 5 inches reported during the month, nearly all 
occurring on the 4th, 5th and 6th. Coldstream, Norton Bridge, Watawala and Kekana- 
clure reported two such falls each, while Kenilworth reported three. The highest daily 
fall was 9* 90 inches at Norton Bridge on tho 5th. 

The month started with practically no rain, but from the 3rd-6th, rain was fairly 
heavy. It was confined to the south-west on the 3rd and 4th, while on the 5th and 6th 
it became widespread over the island, chiefly due to thunderstorm activity. From the 
7th the rain decreased and became patchy, only five stations reporting any rain. On 
the 21st the rain was again widespread but chiefly light. During the last week of the 
month, thunderstorm activity was responsible for widespread rain, which was heaviest 
on the 29th and 31st. 

Temperatures were, on the whole, above normal, particularly by day, while humidity 
and cloud amount were generally below normal. Barometric pressures were in deficit, 
and wind strength mostly below normal, the prevailing wind direction being westerly 
or south-westerly. 

A sand-storm was experienced at Mannar at the beginning of the month, while hail 
was reported from Badulla on the 5th. 


H. JAMESON, 
Superintendent, Observatory 






































The 

Tropical Agriculturist 

October, 1937 

EDITORIAL 

OURSELVES 


T he occasion for this editorial self-revelation is the 
contribution of the major portion of the original mateiial 
published in this number by our readers outside the 
Dej)artment of Agriculture. While The Tropical Agrietdiurist 
has maintained a distinctive individuality of its own during 
the 51) years of its existence, the class of contributors it had 
from time to time has not remained the same. 

In the old days of the ( Wlon Agricultural Society this 
journal was the medium through which working jdanters and 
other agriculturists published the results of their experiments 
with the crops in which they were interested, while the 
research officers attached to the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Peradeniya usually took their erudition to the editors of The 
Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, or Spolia 
Zeylanic^, both of which publications have now been merged 
into the Ceylon Journal of Science. With the formation 
of the Agricultural Depajrtment a gradual change took place. 
'J’he officers of the Department became practical agriculturists 
themselves, or, at any rate, experimentatioir in the scientific 
aspects of practical agriculture, and not the pursuit of more 
or less pure science, became their principal concern. The pages 
of The Tropical Agriculturist began to be more and more 
monopolized by them. The creation of separate research 
institutes for the three major agricultural industries, two of 
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them with journals of their own, and the consequent pre¬ 
occupation of the Departmental officers with propaganda in 
connexion with the development of village agriculture set a 
limit to the subjects of general interest on which they could 
make useful contributions. Finally, the appointment of a non¬ 
technical administrative officer as the head of the Depart¬ 
ment not only deprived The Tropical Agriculturist of that 
source of original articles but also reduced the time available 
to the staff to produce scientific literature by the emphasis 
that he naturally laid on the economic as opposed to the 
scientific aspect of the Department’s activities. 

In these circumstances the editor sought to start the 
journal on a new period of useful life by re-establishing its old 
status as the agriculturists’ own journal, in which he co\ild 
play the part of author as well as reader. An attempt was 
made to enlist his co-operation in this endeavour, and while 
it cannot be said that the results have come up to the editor's 
sanguine expectations, it is with no little gratification that 
he publishes in this number articles by a planter and by the 
assistant Government Meteorologist respectively. 

He is grateful to them and to the planters and other 
members of the public such as Messrs W. W. A. Phillips, 
H. W. R. Bertrand, E. C. K. Minor and P. A. Keiller, who 
responded to his call and hopes that their examide will be 
followed by others. 
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CEYLON’S LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


R. H. SPENCER-SCHRADER 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 

I T is, unfortunately, a fact that cannot bo disputed that the 
livestock industry in Ceylon is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition today. I shall try to describe the present state 
of affairs, and then make some attempt to show how things 
may be improved. 

Cattle are kept in Ceylon, as a general rule, for'one of three 
purposes, daily, draught and manure. In a few instances 
there is a fourth purpose, as a reserve of capital or a mark of 
wealth in the village. For the present I do not jiropose to touch 
on the dairy industry. T hope to deal with that subject later. 
Nowadays, when the motor lorry has, to a very great extent 
taken the place of the draught bull, the breeding of cattle for 
draught is not a jiaying projiosition, and I do not propose to 
deal with this branch of the industry at all. Keeping cattle 
on estates for manure is a common practice, and is intimately 
connected with the native stock. It is this stock that needs 
most attention, and improvement is required here to a much 
greater extent than in either of the other two branches. I 
shall, for the present, therefore, confine myself to cattle kept 
for manure, especially on coconut estates. 

The present system of grazing cattle on land for the purpose 
of manuring that land is a tragic farce. The chief offenders, I 
am afraid, are those owners of coconut estates who have never 
taken the trouble to consider that manure varies in value in 
direct proportion to the value of the ration fed. No greater 
mistake can be made than to imagine that the manure of cattle 
fed on grass only has the same value as that of cattle fed on 
concentrates, or that the manure of cattle fed on unmanured 
grass has the same value as that of cattle fed on highly cultivated 
fodders. Cattle have not got the faculty of creating anything 
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out of nothing; all they can do is to transform the food they 
eat into manure. When it is considered that in the process of 
transformation those elements that are retpiired for their own 
vital needs are retained in their bodies, it will be realized that 
as a plant food, the manure they produce is a little less valuable 
than the food tluy cat. Some of the nitrogen and other 
elements that the plants use as food are retained for the ])ro- 
toplasm of the cells in their bodies ; some of the calcium and 
phosj)horus is retained for their bones. I'hc manure, therefore, 
will contain a little less of these substances than w’^ere contained 
in the food eaten. To utilize cattle for manuring land by 
grazing them on that land, rather than increasing the fertility 
of the soil, is slowly and steadily depleting that soil of necessary 
plant food. The process is similar to putting back four cents 
into a till every time five cents is taken out. The ultimate 
results will be similar. Both would be empty the till of money 
and the soil of fertility. The system cannot be too strongly 
condemned as being utterly uneconomical. It is, however, very 
common in Ceylon. 

(Several of the grasses usually found on coconut estates, 
such as Carpet grass and Doob, are good pasture grasses, but 
the yield is very small. To put the carrying capacity of land 
under these grasses at one head per fifteen acres, if the cattle 
are to be adequately fed, would not be far out. An estate of 
150 acres should therefore not carry more than ten head. 'J’he 
usual practice of manuring is to tether two head to each palm 
for a week, so that each animal manures 2H palms per annum. 
On this basis, ten head grazed on 150 acres wdll manure 4^ acres 
per annum, so that to manure the whole estate would take a 
matter of 33 years ! Since this is much too slow the usual 
practice is to keep a very much larger herd on the land than 
it is capable of carrying. No consideration is paid to the fact 
that if fifty head are carried on land whose capacity is only ten, 
each animal will get only one-fifth of the food it should have. 

Then, to economise in labour and to enable one man to 
tend a herd that really requires tw^o men, it is the practice to 
yoke two head together. No consideration is paid to the fact 
that if two animals are grazed on ground that should really be 
covered by one, either each will get only half the (Quantity of 
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food available, or both will have to walk double the distance 
to get the full quantity necessary. Not only, then, s there 
starvation due to overstocking, but there is starvation due to 
this pernicious systenx of yoking cattle together. Deterioration 
is the inevitable result of starvation. Starved and debilitated 
cows cannot bear healthy calves, and starved and debilitated 
calves cannot develop into anything but scrub cattle. 

If no thought is given to adequate feeding, a good deal 
less is given to the cpiestion of breeding. If, by chance, a likely 
bull calf is born in the. herd, he is carefully looked after and 
either trained to the cart or sold. The only bulls left to run 
with the herd are the discarded scrubs. I’he result is that the 
sires of the next generation are the under-develo[)ed, star^ ed, 
debilitated discards. 'I’hen, in course of time, the individuals 
in the herd become very closely related to each other, and close 
in-breeding, uncontrolled, is added to the other evils. And so 
deterioration goes on. 

Ticks are looked on as the necessaiy adjunct of cattle, 
'fheir ])resence may be noted, but nothing is ever done to 
eradicate them. Let us give this question of ticks a few 
moments consideration. On land only moderately infested, to 
place the average number found on a cow at 500 would not be 
an exaggerated estimate. Allowing a tick two drops of blood a 
day for its sustenance, each member of the herd has to supply^ 
for the feeding of ticks, a wine glass full ol blood daily. We thus 
have deterioration due to starvation, deterioration due to 
promiscuous in-breeding, and deterioration due to anaemia 
caused by ticks. The j)oor starved, under-developed, anaemic 
caricatures of cattle one sees on coconut estates today are the 
inevitable consequence. '^I’he worstfeatureisthattheseapi)alling 
conditions are not con lined to coconut lands owned by ignorant 
villagers. 'I'here would be some excuse for them if they were. 
They obtain generally all over the country, whatever the race, 
colour or creed of the proprietor, and one will see them 
shamelessly exhibited on large estates owned by companies 
as well as on small plots ow ned by v illagers. 

Periodically one hears a good deal of talk about “ Imjjroving 
the Breed of (battle,” and the Government is blamed for not 
supplying stud bulls. The sole idea appears to be to introduce 
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a bull of some other breed into the herd. There never is any 
idea of changing existing conditions. Where a good bull is 
introduced into the herd, he loses condition quickly, and becomes 
useless. The attempt to “ Improve the Breed ” is then solemnly 
pronounced a failure. Now, it is an indisputable fact that 
cross-breeding, unless it is done with some definite object such 
as the evolution of a new breed, is likely to cause deterioration 
rather than improvement after the first cross. In the first 
generation the offspring may be an improvement on the inferior 
]:)arent; they will not be so good as the superior. If these 
offspring are mated to an individual of the same breed as the 
inferior parent, then there is, at once, deterioration. If they 
are mated to an individual of the same breed as the superior 
parent, then there is, definitely, grading up. If the grading 
up is carried on systematically generation after generation, the 
eventual result will be the production of individuals which are 
equal to, but not an improvement on, the superior breed. 
The same result could have been achieved, in the first instance 
by scrapping entirely the inferior herd and investing in a herd 
of the superior breed. It stands to reason that there can be 
no improvement resulting from cross-breeding. A very common 
practice is to introduce a third breed into the scheme of 
“ Improving the Breed,” or to use cross-breds for mating. I'he 
resulting offspring of such a mating arc mongrels, and it is 
impossible to agree with the ])roposition that the production 
of mongrels is “ Improving the Breed.” I believe the idea 
underlying these efforts of “ Improvement ” is really the 
introduction of new blood. In existing circumstances, the 
introduction of nev' blood as a result of good feeding is far 
more important than the introduction of new blood by bringing 
in a new bull into the herd. When one comes to think of 
it, to attempt improvement by breeding when the cattle are 
starved is farcical. 

Let us turn for a while to conditions as they exist in the 
villages in the dry zone. While it is true that the cattle are 
only grazed, they are left, more or less, to fend for themselves. 
As a result of living in a state of nature only the fittest survive. 
The strongest and best developed bull leads the herd, and all the 
calves have him for sire. When he gets too old and weak to lead, 
his place is taken by the strongest of the young bulls. There is 
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in-breeding, it is true, but it is the sort of in-breeding which, 
owing to the fact that there is natural selection, makes for 
strength and not for weakness or deterioration. The herd 
ranges over a wide area for their grazing, and there is seldom 
yoking together, which is practically confined to coconut estates, 
to make herding easier. In the competition of the members of 
the herd for food, the weakest die out, and the land carries only 
as large a herd as there is food for. It is, really, only during 
periods of abnormal drought, that condition is lost to any great 
extent. In a normal dry season, loss of condition is barely 
perceptible. I’he good condition of village cattle in the dry 
zone is in marked contrast to the wretched condition of village 
cattle in the wet zone, M'here one would imagine that existence 
was a good deal easier. The reasons, I think, are obvious. In 
the first place, in the wet zone the area for grazing is com¬ 
paratively small, since most of the land is either under culti¬ 
vation or fenced in. In the second place, in a state of nature, 
there can be no deterioration, for, if there was, the race would 
die out. Where man, not having sufficient knowledge, not 
exercising sufficient care, and not having sufficient enterprise, 
interferes with nature, deterioration follows. 

I do not think I have been guilty of exaggeration in the 
description I have given above of conditions as they exist today. 
There can be no (juestion about the fact that they are very 
nearly as bad as they (-ould possibly be. If the livestock 
industry is to be put on a sound basis, there must be a radical 
change in the system at present obtaining in the country. It 
is possible that a realization of the facts that fertility of the soil 
and the well-being of stock are intimately connected and 
interdependent on each other, and that starved stock means 
starved land, just as starved land means starved stock, will 
necessarily result in improvement. A proper perspective of 
the whole question of maintaining the fertility of the soil may 
help considerably. Above all, there must be more kindness and 
humanity towards the poor dumb beasts. People who would 
shrink at treading on a worm will look on, unmoved, at the 
refined cruelty of starving a herd of cattle, and, what is very 
much worse, allow such starvation on their own land. 
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CATTLE AND SOIL FERTILITY 

The maintenance of soil fertility is the most important 
question affecting agriculturists. Thei-e are two parts to the 
problem, the provision of plant food and the provision of humus. 
The practice usually obtaining in Ceylon is to provide plant food 
by the application of artificial fertilizers, and to supph’^ humus 
by the cultivation of green manures. For some reason the 
application of farmyard manure, which supplies both plant food 
and humus, has never been popular. The former process is 
much easier and requires much loss enterprise than the latter, 
and this, probably, is the reason for its finding greater favour 
with land-owners. I believe 1 am right in stating that, in many 
countries, farmyard manure is looked on a? the best it is possible 
to apj)ly to the land, and that artificials, eked out by green 
manures, are looked on merely as a substitute that is used in 
the absence of farmyard manure, or something that should be 
used for particular purposes. I also believe that the chief aim 
of agriculturists, when artificials are used in conjunction with 
green manures (or composts), is to create conditions in the soil 
which closely resemble those obtained by applying farmyard 
mantire. 

Anstead, retired Director of- Agriculture, Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, in “ Agricultural Wealth from W'aste,” which appeared 
in Vol. XI, No. 3 of Tropical Agriculture, 1934, states: “ There 
is an increasing mass of evidence to show that even crop yields 
cannot be maintained indefinitely by the use of artificial and 
mineral fertilizers alone, and that it is essential to maintain the 
humus content of the soil. 'This does not mean that the use of 
mineral fertilizers should be abandoned or their use neglected, 
’’.rhere can be no doubt but that their cheapness and the facility 
with which they can be obtained has been of incalculable value to 
agriculture. It is of the utmost importance that such fertilizers 
should continue to be produced and methods devised to make 
them still cheaper and more readily obtainable. At the same 
time it is becoming more and more apparent that their correct 
use is as a supplement to organic manures, and that the supply 
of the latter must also be increased.'’ (1'he italics are mine). 

1 have already pointed out that it is a mistake to imagine 
that all farmyard manure, whether it is pro<luced from pasture 
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grass or from concentrates, has the same value, 'i'he value of 
the manure varies in proportion to the food value of the ration 
fed. This means that a ration which has high protein and high 
mineral contents will produce a manure richer in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash than a ration in which the protein 
and mineral contents are low. The residual values have been 
worked out for Great Britain and published In Bulletin No. 4S 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great 
Britain. In the following table the protein, ash, calcitim (as 
an oxide), and phosphoric acid contents of the feeding stuffs, 
and the residual values of the resulting manure are show n : 


Feeding Stvff 

Prolei n 

O' 

(> 

.4.v^ 

f) 

() 

CaO 

<) ' 

, 1.) 

() 

,■ } 

Uemdual 

Vahie 

Gotton seed 

.. 421 

(>•() 

0-.34 

2-78 

S. (1. 

20 2 

Linseed 

24-2 

3-8 

0-30 

1 -40 

19 10 

(V)comit cake 

.. lOT) 

b-4 

o-.w 

l-.^iO 

18 0 

Pollard 

.. Ibl 

3-7 

019 

2-00 

17 T) 

Maize 

.. 9-9 

1 -3 

O-Ol 

0 03 

1) 8 

Pasture grass 

. . 5-3 

21 

0-2.) 

010 

3 11 


From the above it w'ill be seen that the feeding stuff containing 
the least value is pasture grass. 4'he high value of coconut cake, 
which is a local product, is worthy of note. Gingelly cake, w hich 
is used to a great extent locally, has, 1 believe, very nearly the 
same value as linseed, the lime content being higher. 

To place the same value on cattle fed only on j)asture grass 
as one would place on the manure of cattle fed on concentrates 
containing a very much higher food value, purely because 
concentrates and pasture grass are both feeding stuff's would be 
just as absurd as to place equal values on iron and radium, 
purely because both are metals. 

I have shown previoiisly that it would be impossible to 
manure an estate wuth farmyard manure if cattle are to be fed 
on pasture grass grown on that estate only, and that, if the 
cattle are to be fed adequately it would take 33 years to go 
round. If the land is to be manured every year a large herd 
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will be required, and it will become necessary to feed them well 
on both concentrates and fodders, which it will be most 
economical to cultivate intensively. In the cultivation of 
fodders the first thing to bear in mind is that what is required, 
is cattle food per acre, and not crop of grass per acre. It may 
be possible by treating the grass in a particular way to produce 
an enormous crop per acre, but it may be that grass so grown 
will be coarse and fibrous, and that 50 per cent, will ])e rejected 
by the cattle. On the other hand, treating tlie grass in a 
different way may result in smaller crop being produced. If, 
however, the whole of the smaller crop is eaten by the cattle, 
then the production of the latter is very much more economical 
than the production of the larger crop. Grass which is allowed 
to mature will be found to contain less protein and more fibre 
than the same grass if cut tender. The mature grass will give 
a bigger crop than the tender, but the latter, since protein is 
valuable while fibre is not, is to be preferred. Bulky organic 
manures tend to produce a coarse fodder that is much less 
palatable than the finer quality grass produ(!ed by using mineral 
fertilizers, so that the latter is to be preferred to the former as 
a manure. These are facts to Which consideration must be 
given in the cultivation of fodders. 

In following the system evolved by Mr. P. A. Norman of 
Outerwyke, Felpham, Bognor, which I have adapted to suit 
local conditions, I have had in view the fact that the fodders 
take up a good deal of the minerals, and that these are returned 
to the soil, via the cow, in the foi*m of dung. I’here is, there¬ 
fore, good reason for assuming that the intensive cultivat on of 
fodders on a portion of the land will benefit the whole land. 

Phosphoric acid and potash are not leached out of the soil 
to any great extent, although it is likely that the monsoon rains 
do cause some loss. The year’s supply may, therefore, be put in 
in one application. Nitrates will, certainly, be lost, so it is most 
economical to apply the nitrogenous minerals in four three- 
monthly instalments. Both calcium and phosphorus are essential 
for the well-being of cattle, so basic slag is the best phosphatic 
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mineral to use. The programme of manuring is as follows : 
First Application .—8 cwt. per acre of a mixture of: 

Basic slag .. .. ,, 75% 

Muriate of potash .. .. 15% 

Nitrate of soda .. ,. 10% 

Second Application .—1 cwt. Sulfjhate of ammonia, three 
months later. 

Third x4pplication .—2 cwt. Calcium (Vanamide, three months 
later. 

Fourth Application. —1 cwt. Sulphate of ammonia, three 
months later. 

In the third ay)plication the cyanamide may be replaced by 
compost, if it is considered desirable. Personally, I do not 
use cyanamide. 

The cost of cultivation, if the above system is adopted, 
works out at Rs. 85*00 per acre per annum, and 80 tons of 
fodder is a reasonable crop to expect. There are, however, a 
few remarks I should like to make with regard to this system 
of cultivation : 

1. I have adopted a system used in a temperate climate, 

and it may be that, while it is giving me good results, 
a far better system., which will cost a good deal less 
is jjossible. In the absence of any data for Ceylon 
and its varying soils, especially with regard to using 
mineral fertilizers for grass, I cannot state definitely 
that the system is the best ])ossible. 

2. Dr. A. W. R. Joachim has very kindly analysed some 

hay, made from Guinea grass cultivated here on 
this system. The following table shows the calcium 
and phosphoric acid contents of this hay, Guinea 
grass grown in Jaffna (where the soil is derived from 
coral, which is an organic form of calcium and is, 
therefore, rich in phosphoric acid), and English 


pasture grass: 

CaO 

0/ 

0/ 

Guinea grass hay 

/o 

.. 0-903 

/o 

0-685 

Guinea grass (Jaftha) 

.. 1-84 

0-94 

English pasture grass 

.. 0-25 

0-16 
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While it is obvious that both these minerals are taken 
up by the grass, and that, where there is a deficiency, 
that deficiency may be made good by the application 
of the necessary minerals to the soil, it must be 
remembered that the most economical quantity to 
use would be that which the grass will assimilate. 
To apply more than the maximum quantity assimi¬ 
lated is not economical. Further, if the maximum 
quantity of phosphoric acid assimilated must be 
the deciding factor in the application of basic slag. 
Any extra calcium that the grass requires ma^’’ bo 
given by the application of lime in a cheaper form. 

In calculating the quantity of food which a cow reijuires. 
the weight of the cow must be taken into consideration. As a 
general rule a cow requires one-fourth of her ow'ii weight in 
grass or other roughage per day. If there is a shortage of btilky 
feeding stuff, then concentrates must be given in addition, the 
quantity of the latter being calculated on its food value, e.q., 
cocontit cake is nearly four times as valuable as pasture grass, 
on its })rotein content, which is the chief consideration, and 
7 lb. of coconut cake would be equivalent to 28 lb. of pasture 
gi'ass. The protein content of'well-cultivated fodder is higher 
than that of pasture grass, so that, if we assume that the tyj)e 
of cow usually used for manuring land w'eighs about h cwt. 
1 do not think a ration of 2 lb. of concentrates and 1 cwt. of 
fodder per day would err very much on the side of underfeeding. 
When it is remembered that the cjuantity of manure dropped 
by a cow depends on the (juantity of food she eats, then it will 
be seen that it would be possible to get the same quantity of 
manure from one acre of fodder and 25 cwt. of concentrates, 
w'hether these quantities are passed through one cow or through 
four. For the purpose of making a jmssible estimate, therefore, 
we shall assume that we are dealing with a herd of cows whose 
average weight is 5 cwt. 

Allowing a cow 1 (!wt. of fodder per day, the quantity 
required j)er annum will be 305 cwt. An acre of fodder yielding 
an annual crop of 80 tons will, therefore, feed 4 head. 4'hen 
allowing a ration of concentrates of 2 lb. jjei- day, the total 
quantity jjer annum will be ^ cwt. The tot^ quantity eaten 
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will be 371| cwt. Assuming that, in the course of transforming 
this food into manure, 11^ cwt. is either retained by the cow or 
lost, w'e shall have 360 cwt. of manure, about 2 t0 of which will 
be liquid, and cannot be taken into an estimate of the number 
of cattle re(|uired for manuring land. 'J'he li(!|uid must not, of 
course, be considered lost, nor should it be allowed to go to 
waste. As a medium for activating compost it is second to 
none, and it should be used for this purpose. 

Let us now consider the [)roduction of farmyard manure 
of good quality for the purpose of manuring, say, a hundred- 
acre coconut estate. The quantity of manure used is usually 
taken at 1| ewt. per palm, so that a cow giving 120 cwt. of dung 
per annum will manure 80 palms. If 20 acres of the estate 
were plantcfl up in fodder, 80 head coidd be fed. '^I'he balance 
80 acres will be under the tyi»e of pastuie usually found on 
coconut land, and allowing 16 acres per head, the total carrying 
ca])acity of the estate would be 85 head. The 20 acres under 
fodder will receive a heavy application of artificials, so that 
the coconut palms in this ar«‘a will not require any farmyard 
manure The fodder will need replanting periodica'ly, and if 
the area is shifted annually, the whole estate will be under 
fodder once in five years, so that the manuring of the whole 
will be evenly distributed, and only 80 acres will be manured 
with farmyard manure each year. Taking the stand of palms 
at 60 per acre, then 4,800 palms will be the number to be 
manured, and this will require a herd of 60 head, 2 stud bulls 
and 58 cows. I’here will be an annxial crop of calves which 
will require feeding, and the fodder and grazing in excess of 
the requirements for 60 head will be necessary for these. 

As a general rule a cow bears a calf a year, and there should 
be 58 calves per annum. Making allowances, however, for 
accidents and irregular calvings, I think 50 calves would be a 
reasonable number to count on each year. Unless there is 
shocking bad management the mortality rate should not exceed 
1 per cent. We shall, however, make an allowance of 10 per 
cent. The annual surplus stock for disposal will then be 
46 head. The selling price varies in different parts of the 
country and is difiScult to assess accurately. Some of the young 
stock will bo retained, and some of the older stock will be sold 
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off every year, so I should think an average of Rs. 25*00 per 
head would not be an unduly optimistic value to place on the 
saleable surplus. This annual income of Rs. 1,125*00 must 
be set off against the cost of production of the manure. 

The mixture of concentrates may be as follows : 

Coconut cake .. .. 50% 

Gingelly or linseed .. .. 10% 

Pollard .. .. 40% 

A ration of 2 lb. per day will do quite well, and will produce a 
good quality manure. At present prices the cost works out at 
4 ^ cents per pound. To allow for variations, however, we shall 
take the cost at 5 cents per pound. The total cost of feeding 
concentrates will, therefore, work out at Rs. 36*50 per head 
per annum. 

Since the cost of cultivation of the 20 acres under fodder 
will be debited to the cost of farmyard manure, the palms in 
this area must be accounted for as having been manured by 
the herd. The estimated cost of production for 100 acres of 
coconuts will be as follows : 


Rs. Cts. 

Planting 20 acres in fodder grass @ Rs. 15*00 .. 300 00 

Cultivation (including mineral fertilizers) @ 

Rs. 85*00 per acre .. .. .. 1,700 00 

Concentrates: 60 head @ Rs. 36*50 .. .. 2,190 00 

Cattle-keepers and Sundries @ Rs. 50 * 00 per mensem 600 00 

Total 4,790 00 

Less income by sale of 45 head @ Rs. 25*00 1,125 00 

Nett cost of Manure 3,665 00 


I have not taken into account the manure of the calves, nor the 
value of the compost which is made from the liquid part of the 
droppings, and which would add a considerable quantity of 
hiimus to the soil. I have also omitted any income from sale 
of milk. Assuming that the average yield is only half a bottle 
per head per day, and that the value is only 10 cents per 
bottle, this will reduce the cost by nearly a third 1 
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In arriving at the cost of artificial fertilizers and green 
manures for a hundred acres of coconuts T have taken the actual 
figures for the former from a small estate in my neighbourhood, 
where, perhaps, an expensive mixture is used. The cost is, 
actually, 50 cents per palm. 'J’he cost of green maniires was 
given me by a well-known Visiting Agent at 15 cents per palm. 
The total on this basis would be 65 cents per palm, or 
Rs. 3,900 • 00 for the hundred acres. If, as is generally believed, 
farmyard manure is better than artificials, it will be seen that 
the inferior manure is actually more expensive than the superior. 
And yet one finds that, in Ceylon, artificials are more pojjular 
than farmyard. The reason for this state of affairs is difficult 
to understand, unless it be that people are too lazy and too 
lacking in enterprise to devote any (!are and attention to the 
])roduction of farmyard manure. Buying artificials is so much 
easier than the production of the other! And it is ciirioiis 
that, w'hile money is paid out readily for artificials to be applied 
direct to the soil, considerable hesitation is shown over any 
expenditure on feeding cattle that neither yield milk nor work in 
a cart. Conceivably this is due to the fact that, while artificials 
are looked on as something that will feed the plant, feeding 
stuffs are looked on as something that will only feed cattle, and 
that cattle that do no work should not be fed. It is high time, 
I think, that ideas on this point w'ere changed radically, and 
that it be realised that feeding stuff’s bought for cattle are, in 
reality, the law material from which the best manure it is 
possible to get, is manufactured for the benefit of the soil. 

It stands to reason that, if cattle are fed for manure, it 
is not only the soil that wdll benefit. Healthy cattle, well fed, 
will bear healthy calves ; healthy calves, well fed, will develop 
into healthy cattle. And so the cycle is complete—improved 
soil due to improved stock, and improved stock due to improved 
soil. Look at the whole question how one will, one cannot get 
away from the fact that soil and stock are very closely connected 
and entirely interdependent, the one on the other. 
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UNDERGROUND TEMPERATURES AT COLOMBO 

OBSERVATORY 

A. P. KANDASAMY, B.Sc., F.R.Met.S., F.R.A.S. 

AMsinlant Superintendent, Cohmho Obmrvcdorf/. 


A KNOWLEDCK of the temperatures of the various layers 
of the soil is probably of some use to experimental 
agriculturists. In this note a brief account of the results 
obtained from an examination of the temperatures recorded at 
various depths at (Colombo Observatory is given. The soil 
itself is sandy and of a type in which cinnamon used to thrive 
in the neighbourhood. It is well covered with grass, which 
during dry weather gets somewhat dried up, and the soil becomes 
soft and loose, not however to the extent of raising dust. But 
in rainy weather, the soil tends to get sodden, the rain water 
not draining away very quickly. Observations are taken at 
depths of r, 2', 3', 4', 5' and 10', Most of the results obtained 
are based on 15 years readings, from 1918-1933, 

A few observations, in October, 1935. specially taken to 
study diurnal variations at the different depths, indicate that 
time of day has very little effect on temperatures at 2 ft. or below. 
It is likely that the daily fluctuations die out even before 2 ft. 
is reached. It was found that the maximum of the day at 1 ft. 
is reached between 8 and 9 p.m., while the minimum is recorded 
between 10 and 11 a.m. It was also shown that monthly means 
of the 9•30 a.m. and 3-30 p.m. readings could with sufficient 
accuracy be adopted as the monthly mean over 24 hours. 

Monthly average temperatures are tabulated overleaf: 

These averages are about-as high as the monthly average 
maximum air temperatures in shade, and are 5 to 5|° F. higher 
than the monthly average air temperatures. The curves of 
monthly averages at the diffident depths are very similar in 
shape. The values at each depth pass through two maxima 
and two minima, the maxima occurring about April and 
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September and the minima about duly and December. In each 
ease, the April maximum is the higher of the two maxima, while 
the December minimum is the lower of the two minima, 'fhe 
time of oceurreiu^e of either maximum or minimum is retarded 
with increasing depth, the maximum or minimum at 10 ft. being 
reached nearly one and a half months later than at 1 ft., giving 
a lag of 4 to 5 days |)er foot, 'fhe annual range of the monthly 
values decreases in geonietric progre.ssion as the de|)th increases 
in arithmetic progression. From the rate of decrease of the 
annual variation it was computed that in the soil at ('olombo 
Observatory the annual variation would be less than F. below 
a depth of 19 ft., and that it would not be perceptible below 
30 ft. 

I’lie extreme temperatiires ever recorded at 9 • 30 a.m. or 
3-30 p.m,. during the 15 years 1918-1933 are given in the table 
below ; 


TABLE II 

EXTREME TEMPERATURES EVER RECORDED 


Depth in 
feet 

Highest 

Lou'est 

1 

94-5 

70-8^ 


94 0 

78-0 

3 

92 0 

80-9 

4 

90 0 

81 -9 

5 

90-3 

82-H 

10 

88-3 

83-0 


♦The artiial lowest was 76* but this observation seems suspicious 


Rainfall seems to have an important effect on underground 
temperatures, as these temperatures commence to fall with the 
onset of the rainy season both in April and September, while 
the steepest rise is noticed in February, which at dolombo is the 
driest month, generally with very clear skies. 

Those interested are referred to my paper on the .same 
subject in the Ceylon Jourmil of Science, Section E., Vol. 11, 
Part 2. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 
CEYLON GRASSLANDS'^ 

J. E. SENARATNA, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.LS.. 

DEVAItTMKNT OF AOBirVLTI’BK, CKYLOJS! 


O VER 70 por renl. of the 25,332 scjuare miles constituting 
floylon are undeveloped. 'J'here are no cultivated pastures 
as generally understocxl, ])astnrage being jjrovided by 
naturally existing grazing grounds. To a small extent 
introdticed grasses are cultivated for green fodder. 

1 shall consider these grazing grounds, for convenience, 
under three headings : 

1. Patana grazing grounds 

2. 8en\i-wild grazing grounds 

3. ('oconut grazing grounds 

PATANA GRAZING GROUNDS 
Patanas form a distinct and homogeneous type of natural 
grassland with well-detined characters. I’heir total area is 
not known. Quoting Pearson (1891) and 1903) “ 'I’enrumt almost 
certainly exaggerates when he says ‘ the extent of this patana- 
land is enormous in (!eylon, amounting to millions of acres.' 
'I’he area of the district under «!onsideration may be taken 
roughly as 200,000 acres (73,000 hectares). The Hora of the 
patanas as a whole is composed of plants which, generally 
.speaking, jjresent characters which tend to reduce transpiration 
and to protect delicate parts from the injurious effects of intense 
illumination : broadly speaking it may thus be regarded as a 
‘ Xerophyte-Association ' in Warming's setise.” Ikitanas are 
large savannah-like regions, mostly composed of coarse tussocky 
grasses, only the tender shoots of some of which are palatable. 

•A paper read before the Fourth International Oraaaland CougroBS at Aberystwyth. 
Wales, oil 16th July, 1»,17 



fatanas appear to be a climax type, to account for which several 
theories have been advanced. Characteristic patana country 
is found in Uva at altitudes from 2,000 to 4,500 feet. From the 
Uva patanas of these lower altitudes “ wide and extensive 
tongues of patana-vegetation protrude into the forest on the 
eastern slopes of the central ridge, and even in places cross the 
summit of the ridge : thus, extensive patanas are found on 
Horton Plains (7,000 ft.), on the eastern slopes of Totapolla, up 
the Hakgala valley, and cross the ridge as far as Nuwara Eliya.” 
Pearson’s work should be consulted for a full account of the 
patana vegetation. 


SEMI-WILD GRAZING GROUNDS 

Under this heading are considered abandoned cultivations 
reverting to scrub and jungle ; lands cleared of forests but 
uncultivated, as borders of roads and fields ; clearings in the 
forests; parklands, and similar vegetation. They constitute 
a heterogeneous assemblage with widely differing floras in various 
stages of succession. Perhaps the most important and useful 
for pasture purposes are the more or less homogeneous parklands, 
found in the eastern and east-central parts of the Island. They 
form an open forest with low xerophytic trees and an under¬ 
growth of grass (Savannenimld of Schimper). 

Parklands (contain many palatable herbage species; trees 
and shrubs occur on them but are somewhat scattered. Thus, in 
their natural state they ])rovide good grazing and they are easily 
convertible into good jtasturcs. 'ramankaduwa district about 
Polonnaruwa is des(!ribed as a type of parkland. This region 
is one of the best natural grazing grounds in ( !eylon at present, 
and for many years ])ast t;attle from the Eastern Province have 
been led here for fattening prior to marketing for beef. 

Polonnaruwa is 200 feet above sea-level and has an average 
annual rainfall of 65 inches distributed as follows : 


January 

10*4 inches 

February .. 

2-9 „ 

March 

30 „ 

April 

4-7 „ 

May 

2-8 ., 

June 

0-6 „ 


July 

1 • 3 inches 

August 

2-1 „ 

September .. 

2-4 

October 

8-7 „ • 

November .. 

11-8 „ 

December .. 

14-2 „ 


Although a limestone outcrop occurs in this region, the soil is 
slightly acid. The river Mahaweliganga flows through the 
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district and an ancient system of irrigation works including the 
tank Topawewa (tanks are ancient artificial lakes constructed 
for irrigation purf)oses, and may be several m.iles across), and 
channels (ten to twenty feet wide) of the Yoda-ela, keep the 
water table high. 

An analysis of the sward of this region is particularly helpful 
in giving an idea of what exists to-day in spite of continuous o])en 
overgrazing for well over a hundred and perhaps several hundred 
years. 

In the open spaces a mixture of grasses and leguminous plants 
occurs. In the light shade of trees and shrubs, generally pure 
strands of Stetiotaphrum, dimidiafvm Ilrongn., or, on wetter 
soil, of PasjHilidluni flariduni A. Camus are found. In denser 
shade and in jungle and forest are large areas of Cyrlococcum. 
triqonum A. Camus practically pure. By footpaths, animal 
tracks and oft-trampled areas generally, ('ipiodon dactyhm Pers. 
forms a belt of varying width. 'J’his })erennial grass appears 
to be a tir.st coloniser. Fairly largt' areas, particuharly on open 
s])aces with hard poor soils, are covered by the tussocky Arutida 
ttetace'.i Retz., a large, coarse, unpalatable grass. IseAlema 
laxum Hack, is a locally abumlant palatable grass limited 
to wet situations. At the water's edge and often floating 
are Pmpalidiutt) geminatvtn Stapf. and Oryza faiuu Koenig. 
Another locally abundant grass is KrttyrofiHx roroniarideliana 
'I’rin., limited to rocky areas with shallow soil. Other common 
grasses generally distril)uted are Chrynopognn mnnlanus 'Frin., 
AniphilophL'f pertvsa 8tapf., Apocopia Wightii Nees., Chloris 
barbata Sw. and Digitaria nutrginala Link. 

ScA'^eral leguminous plants occur in abundance. JJe^nioflium 
trifloru.iH DC. is found in most areas mixed with the grasses, 
particularly abundant where the herbage is often eaten down. 
On dry, sandy soils, it occurs pure, and in areas W'ith thick 
luxuriant grass it is absent. Alysimrpm vaginalis DC. is a 
common plant throughout, abundant particularly near tanks, 
and on other wet situations. Indigofera enneaphylla Linn, 
occurs on the shallow soil overlying rocks ; I. numnmlarifoUa 
Livera in moist situations ; the creeping Atylo,sia scarabaeoide.s 
Benth. has a scattered distribution ; Indigofera glabra Linn., 
/. hirmta Linn., Tephrosia purparm Pers., T. viUosa Pers., 



and CroUilaria verrucosa Linn, are all erect semi-woody plants 
one to three feet high, scattered over the region. 

Analyses are given below of some typical areas in this 
region : 

I. Open space with no trees near. 

' I yard square : 

NiJinbt^r of Apparont 

tillor-rlumps Hpace per cent , 
or plants roqnirod 

C'hrysopogon monlanus Trin. .. .. 2.30 75 

Alysicarpus vaginalis r)(\ .. .. -10 15 

Desniodiwn triflorvm 0 (J. .. .. 70 10 


25 yards square, including above tirca, for other plants : 

.Vtimher of j)lants 

Tephrosia purjmrea Pers. .. .. ., 20 

Atylosia smrahaeoides Benth. .. .. .. 20 

ffeylandia latehrosa DC. .. .. .. 1.30 

Curculigo orchioides Gaertn. .. .. .. 220 


2. Open space in the midst of large trees. 

1 yard square : 

Nninbor of Apparont 

, tillor-olumps spat'o per oonl. 

or plants roqiiiroti 

Chrysopogon montanus Trin. .. .. 120 80 

Desmodium, trifloruni DC. .. .. 4(t 20 


25 yards square, including above area, for other j)lants : 

iNumber of Plants 

Eragrostis coromaruleliana 'J'rin. .. .. .. 80 

Alloteropsis cimicina Stapf. .. .. .. 1 () 

Heimigymnia javanicn Alst. .. .. .. 10 

Aristida selacea Betz. .. .. .. 5 

Alysicarpus vaginalis DC. .. ., .. 4 () 

Atylosia scarahaeoides Benth. .. .. .. 20 

Tephrosia purpurea Pers. .. .. .. 25 

T. villosa Pers. .. ... .. , 20 

Phaseolus trilobus Ait. .. .. ., 20 

Indigofera hirsuta Linn. .. .. ., 1 q 

Heylandia latehrosa DC. .. .. ., 80 

Leucas zeylanica Br. .. .. _ 30 

Curcidigo orchioides Gaertn. .. .. .. 70 
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3. Jungle. 

1 yard s(|uare : ('i/rtococruiii triyonum A. Camus, pure. 

25 yards scpiare, ineluding above area, for other plants : 

Nuinlx'r PlantK 

Randia dwtietnru)ii Lam. ,. . . .. 9 

Bjlephantopm .smher Linn. .. .. . . 15 

It should be noted that during the dry season, June to 
September, herbage in the open spaces dries up, and cattle 
graze round tanks, water courses and similar situations still 
carrying a green sward. On the river banks a dense growth 
of palatable grasses occurs. For tank-border vegetation, 
Ciritale tank is considered. During low water, from the water 
margin extending even up to 135 feet, is a zone consisting mostly 
of Cynodon dactyloii Pers., Digitaria longiflora Pers., and 
Desmodivni triflornm DC. Beyond this zone is a belt, sometimes 
up to 65 feet wide, of Veliveria zizavioidf-s Nash (marking the 
high-water level of the tank) which is not eaten by stock. 
Beyond that a mixture of grasses and leguminous plants occurs. 
In light shade Stenotaphriim dinildinhon Brongn., and in denser 
shade ('yrtococcum trigomun A. (^arnus dominate over large 
tracts. Sometimes, as in the Minneriya tank, a few feet wide 
. belt of Faniciim repems Linn, borders the water. 

COCONUT GRAZING GROUNDS 

About 1,100,000 acres are under coconut cultivation and 
this area provides by far the most important pasturage for 
livestock. The herbage on practically the whole of this area 
maintains animals keyh on these lands for manurial, draught 
and other purposes. Coconut lands constitute mainly a coastal 
belt of varying width, generally about 20 miles, along the south 
and M'est (where it widens to over 40 miles about Kurunegala). 
Most of this area is under 500 feet above sea level, with a rainfall 
of 50 to over 100 inches. The whole region generally, and it 
applies equally to the rest of (’cylon, has acid soils with a pH 
varying from 5*5 to 7-0. 

The grazing provided is more or less uniform and consists 
of a mixture of grasses and leguminous plants. J’he mat-forming 
Axonopm compressm Beauv. is dominant over large areas of the 
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water region, with the leguminous Deamodium triflorum DC., but 
is sometimes pure. lirachiaria disUichya Stapf. and Paspalum 
conjugntum Berg, occur in similar habitats. Chrysopogon 
Miculaitis IVin. often dominates on neglected lands throughout 
the whole region. It is a A'cry drought-resistant grass but it 
becomes unpalatable after flowering, owing to the aw'ns. 
Stenof-aphrum dim-idiatum Brongn. is not common but may be 
found along hedges. In fairly heavy shade and round the boles 
of coconut palms Cyrtococcurn trigonmn A. (^amus occurs. On 
wet clayey soils Paapalnm Meizii Steud. and Ischaemuni 
mviicum Linn, abound ; on similar habitats, particularly near 
water, as well as on hard dry soils and roadsides, Panicum 
repens lanii. is often found. Ischaemuni ciliare Bet/, and 
/. tiniorense Kunth. are generally distributed. 'Phe cree])ing 
IHgitaria lonyijima Pers. is characteristic of ])oor sandy soils. 
By footpaths and similar areas are Cynodon dartylon Pers., 
Eleusine indica Caertn. and Chrysopogon ocindatus 1'rin., in 
the drier parts Chloris barhafa Sw. occurs on roadsides. On 
badly neglected lands of the wetter region / niperata rylindricu 
Beauv., and in the drier parts Aristidn setarea Bet/, are not 
uncommon. Many species are occasionals in this region; 
Digitaria nmrginaUi Link, Echinochloa cnlona Link, Dacty- 
loctenimn aegyptinm flicht., Alloteropsis ciniicina Stapf,, 
Hemigymnia javanicu Alst., Sporobolus diander Beauv., 
Eragrostis tenella R. and S., E. viscosa Trin. and Amphilophis 
pertuaa Stapf. Of leguminous plants occurring mixed with 
the grasses, Desrnodium triforum D(^, D. helerophyllum DC. 
and Alysicarpus vagirutlis DC. are present almost everywhj?re, 
the first being abundant, the other two frequent or even 
occasional. Of species other than grasses and legurainojis plants, 
particularly in the wetter region are Ipornaea cymosa R. and S. 
and Asystasia gannetica 'J'. Anders., both fairly common pala¬ 
table sjiecies ; Amarantus viridis Linn., Hedyotis auricularia 
Linn,, Vernonia cinerea Less., and Mitracarpum villosum Ch. 
and Schl, are unpalatable casuals; Elephaniopus scaber Linn., 
Tridax procuwdx ns Linn, and Mimosa pudica Ifinn, are common 
troublesome weeds. 

In my paper (1936) on the relative palatability of some 
pasture species it was shown that the three common perennial 
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leguminous constituents of grasslands have a relatively high 
palatability. Alijsimrpus vagimdis spreads all round from the 
base to a foot or more, and makes a sturdy growth mixed with 
grasses. Desmodium. triflorum has long, creeping, slender stems 
rooting at nodes, and is choked out by densely growing grasses 
unless frequently grazed down. I), heterophyllum resembles the 
Alysicarpus in habit. 

In the search for leguminous plants to combine with grasses 
in pasture, the Alysicarpns holds out most promise at present. 
The more palatable grasses are Brachiaria distachya Stapf,, 
Axonopus compressuH Beauv., Stenotaphrum. dimidiatmn Brong., 
Digitaria mmginata Link, AmphilopMs pertusa Stapf. and 
Apluda mutim Linn. 

Throughout Ceylon, grasses for green fodder are cultivated 
to a small extent in plots of about one-tenth acre or less. I’he 
most successful at jjresent are Pennisetum purpnreum, Schum. 
(Napier grass), PanicMm maximum Jacq. (Guinea grass), 
Tripsacum laxum. Nash (Guatemala grass) and Saccharum 
offir/inaruni Linn. var. uba (Uba cane) generally. On swamps 
at low elevations Brachiaria mutica. Stapf. (water grass) thrives 
luxuriantly. Above 1,500 feet Paspalum. dilatatum Poir. is 
cultivated, but more especially for prevention of soil erosion. 
Trials carried out with these tall-growing, high-yielding grasses 
for grazing indicate great })ossibilities in this direction. 

Some clovers occur naturalised in the hill country, as at 
Hakgala (5,500 feet), and attempts to find suitable strains for 
other areas should prove successful. 

(Ceylon is bountifully supplied with environmental conditions 
which indicate immense possibilities as a pastoral country. I 
express the hope that the potentiality develop into fact in a 
short time, perhaps in a few years, 
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THE REARING OF CALVES 

GEO. ERNST, 

MANAGER, FARM SCHOOL DAIRY, PKRADKNIYA 


T he failure of adult cattle to reach the standard expected 
of them, no matter how well they are fed and looked after, 
may in most cases be traced to the lack of sufficient care 
and good management during the earlier stages of life. I’he 
chief factors which influence the successful rearing of calves 
are proper housing, precautions to be taken at birth and correct 
feeding. 


THE CALF PEN 

No special type of building is required for housing calves, 
but it should provide for plenty of sunlight and fresh air. The 
ventilation should be such that cross-draughts are avoided. 

A cement or cement-concrete floor is most suitable from a 
sanitary point of view, but the floor may also be constructed 
with paved bricks or rock stones set iT\ cement. In cold climates 
the floor should be covered with straw or litter as a protection 
against chills. 

When a number of calves are housed and fed in the same 
pen, care should be taken to see that the animals are of uniform 
size, as there is otherwise the likelihood of the weaker ones not 
getting the requisite quantity of food. An improved type of 
calf house with individual pens does away with this difficulty, 
and is particularly advantageous if a contagious disease has to 
be dealt with. In this type of building the pens, each 5 ft. 
square, are arranged on two sides of a central walk, and are 
partitioned with wooden planks which are fixed to iron posts. 
The partitions should be about 10 inches above the floor level 
to facilitate the cleaning of the pens. The front of the pen is 
provided with palings and each pen is fitted with a hay rack 
and trough for food and water. The floor slopes towards the 
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centre of the building and is drained by two gullies on either 
side of the central walk. 

A paddock for exercising the calves should be provided 
in close proximity to the calf pen. 

THE NEW-BORN CALF 

At the time of calving a bedding of clean straw should be 
provided for the reception of the calf. As soon as the calf is 
dropped it should be removed to its pen and the navel cord 
ligatured. The ligature may be of soft twine, which has been 
saturated in tincture of iodine or a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(strength 1 in 500) and should be tied about an inch below the 
navel ring. The cord should then be cut off about half an inch 
below the ligature, and the stump painted with iodine or touched 
with copper sulphate. 

The calf should then be rubbed down with wisps of straw 
until it is quite dry. It is essential that the ligature to the cord 
be applied immediately after the calf is born, before the cord can 
be contaminated with disease germs. If it happens that the 
calf has been born some time before it is noticed, the best 
procedure to adopt is not to ligature, but only to immerse the 
cord in a solution of iodine. Until it shrivels and dries iip the 
cord should be dressed twice daily with tincture of iodine. A 
little margosa oil is applied at freqiient intervals to keep away 
the flies and thus ])revent the navel from being infected with 
maggots. Neglect in taking these precautions may result in 
“ white scour ” and pneumonia amongst calves. 

FEEDING THE CALF 

Calves may either be suckled, or weaned at birth and 
hand-fed. 

The practice of allowing the calves to suckle has the 
advantage of requiring less labour and, being the more natural 
method, is usually adopted. The drawbacks to this method 
are, first, that it does not permit of the thorough milking of 
the cow and invariably brings about udder troubles and, 
secondly, that the quantity of milk left for the calf has to be 
estimated by the milker, and as a result the calf is either 
underfed or overfed, 
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Hand-feeding does away with these difficulties and is 
recommended whore labour is available, as it permits the 
systematic and restricted feeding of the calf. 

It is essential that the calf should receive the Colostrum 
or first milk of the cow. The Colostrum contains a high 
percentage of albumin and its nutritive and laxative properties 
aid in starting off the digestive system correctly. In case the 
cow dies at calving, an useful substitute for Colostrum may be 
made by beating up an egg with half a pint of w'ater, adding 
half a tcaspoonful of castor oil and stirring in one pint of milk 
for eatih meal. 


The welfare of the calf during the first month of its life is 
most important, and its progress is considerably retarded if it 
is not well looked after during this j)eriod. When calves are 
weaned at birth, the first feed should consist of two pints of 
Colostrum which should be given an hoiir or two after birth, 
when the calf is well on its feet. To induce the calf to drink, 
two fingers are dipped into a bowd of Colostrum, and inserted 
into the calf’s mouth ; the hand is then lowered into the bowl 
and the calf soon learns to drink by itself. A certain amount 
of patience however is required in some cases. 


During the first two weeks the calf should be fed three 
times a day on six to eight pints of milk daily. Partieular care 
should be taken to see that the milk is given fresh and at a 
temperature at which the calf would oi’dinarily get it from the 
eow. The milk pails and feeding utensils should be scalded 
with boiling water and kept scrupulously clean. 


From the third week the daily allowance of milk may be 
given in tw'o feeds, morning and evening. 


When the calves are about a month old they usually 
commence to chew the cud and may be given a little straw or 
grass to nibble. At this stage the feeding of concentrates may 
be started. These are best given in the form of a dry food 
mixture and may consist of the following :— 


Gingelly poonac 
Pollard 

Coconut poonac 

Gram 

Fish meal 


2 parts by weight 

3 do do 

3 do do 

1 part do 

1 do do 
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About quarter of a pound of the mixture may first be placed 
at the bottom of the pail when the milk is being given, and the 
calf is gradually accustomed to the new diet by leaving a box 
containing some of the mixture in the calf pen. 

The concentrate ration should then be increased by quarter 
of a pound once a fortnight, and this should be accompanied by 
the gradual decrease in the milk allowance. 

At the sixth month the milk may be sto})ped entirely and 
the calf should get a concentrate ration of two and a half pounds 
daily. In the “ dry feed ” method of feeding, calves should 
always have access to water and given as miich grass and straw 
as they can conveniently consume. 

A suitable ])rogramme for feeding, which in some cases may 
have to be altered to suit the individual, is given below ; 


Month 

Concentrates 

* 

1 

— 

t) pints 

o 

Sd 

1 lb. 

4 do 

3 

f lb. 

4 do 

4 

1 ] lb. 

2 do 

r» 

1 ? lb. 

2 do 

6 

2 ^ lb. 

— 


The maximum ration of two and a half pounds of mixture 
together with increasing quantities of straw and grass should 
be sufficient for the a verage calf until it is about a year old, but 
the concentrate allowance may be increased to about three and 
a half pounds if more rapid development is desired. 
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BLOSSOM-END ROT OF TOMATO FRUITS* 


L. S. BERTUS, 

ASSISTANT IN PLANT PATHOLOGY 


B LOSSOM-END rot is a peculiar disease of tomatoes and 
is a good example of a non-parasitic fruit rot. The disease 
is known to occur in most countries in which the fruit is 
grown and on all types of soil. 

SYMPTOMS 

The disease first appears as a small, dark green, water- 
soaked patch at or near the blossom-end of the fruit and usually 
when the fruit is one-half or two-thirds grown. 'The trouble 
may appear on very young fruits although it frequently passes 
unnoticed. The patch darkens, becomes more distinct in 
appearance and definite in outline ; it may remain small or may 
expand but the expansion usually ceases when the fruit begins 
to ripen unless a secondary rot takes place. As the affected 
area increases in size the flesh shrinks, so that the affected 
stigma or blossom-end is flattciied. The skin over the affected 
portion becomes blackish-brown and leathery. Up to half the 
fruit may be discoloured and collapsed, but the rest remains 
sound unless invaded by secondary micro-organisms which may 
enter by way of the original injury and cause a soft rot. The 
illustration shows the type of damage caused by the disease. 

CAUSE 

The disease is not caused by a parasitic organism. The 
decomposition of the tissue is brought about as the result of a 
deranged nutrition. The disease appears to be connected with 
soil conditions, especially with variation in the water supply; 
it is most severe on well-grown healthy plants where a sudden 
check to the water supply induces the disease. Insufficient 
water at the critical time in the development of the fruit is one 


•Also published as D^partimni of Agriculture, Ceylon, Leaflet 119 
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Blossom-end Rot of Tomato. 
Surface view and section of diseased fruit. 
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of the most important cansa! factors. Continued excessive 
watering produces the same effect if later the amount of water 
is reduced suddenly. If the water is reduced gradually, the 
disease may not appear at all. Most nitrogenous manures and 
especially fresh c:attle manure increase the trouble. Over¬ 
manuring with large amounts of fertilizers is undesirable and 
has the effect of increasing the amount of blossom-end rot. 
Aeration of the soil decreases the tendency to the disease and 
also the application of lime which has some efFect in modifying 
the influence of heavy watering. 

CONTROL 

Tomato })lants should receive a I'cgular supply of water, 
but not to excess. Watering the plants during very dry weather 
has been found helpful in (;outrolling the disease. The drainage 
and aeration of the soil should be as good as it can be made. 
Excessive transpiration should be ])revented by light shade and 
by shelter, the effect of which may to some extent be obtained 
by close planting. 'I'he soil may also be protected by trash of 
some description. Fresh cattle manure and large quantities 
of fertilizers should be avoided. On the other hand humus, 
such as green cover-crops or straw ploughed under, will give 
greater aeration, increase the water holding capacity of the 
soil, keep the temperature more Jiniform and prevent the damage 
considerably. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE COCONUT 

INDUSTRY* 


Dr. REGINALD CHILD. 

DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME (CEYLON) 


T his address I am dividing into two main stuitJons. In the first 1 
propose to consider the Coconut Industry in its general aspects, that 
is, its position in the World Markets, without sj)eeial referc^nee to its 
importance to our Island. In the st^cond ])art, I will cojisider the industry 
in its local aspects. The two sections will not of course be sharply divided, 
since they are naturally not independent. 

THE WORLD OIL AND FAT MARKETS 

The Coconut Industry really means the Coconut Oil Industry in the 
sense that coconut cultivation as an industry dei^ends primarily upon the 
demand in consuming countries for the oil. 

Coconut oil is only one, albeit an imj)ortant one, of many oils and fats 
which are in competition in the World’s Markets. 

So that the background against which we have to make our survey is tlu^ 
broad one of the World’s Oil and Fat Markets. For the next few minutes, 
then, I will try to give you an idea of these markets, and particularly of what 
other products are in direct competition with coconut oil. Some references 
to the technical side of the industry must be made, but I will confiiu^ these 
as much as I can to what is essential to our i)urpose. 

Oils and Fats ,—The term fat is used for an oil which is solid at ordinary 
temperatures. Thus in Ceylon we refer to butter fat and coconut oil In 
temperate climates coconut oil is a fat. It is accordingly better to lump them 
all together as “ fatty oils,” and I will do this in what follows. 

Fatty oils are derived from animal sources, e.g,, butter fat, whale oil, 
tallow, lard; or from vegetable sources, c.g., coconut oil, gingelly oil, margosa 
oil. They are sometimes referred to as “ fixed oils ” to distinguish them from 
volatile oils ” or “essential oils,” such as citronella oil and other jjerfume 

*Ak address to the Ceylon Economic Society delivered on Monday, August 23rd, 1937 
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oils which are also derived from plant sources. They must also not be (jonfused 
with “ mineral oils/' which come originally from the (‘artli, such as “ kerosene 
oil.” 

Fatty oils are distinguished from tlu^ other two classes of substances 
descril^d as oils, i.e .—essential and mineral oils—by having certain chemical 
characteristics in common. 1 (^an best give you an id(^a of these characteristics 
by saying that all fatty oils can be converted into soaj) of a kind by boiling 
with caustic soda, and if suitably relin(‘d, they are all, with few exceptions, 
edible. The other two classes (to which I shall not refer again) cannot be 
converted into soap and are not tidibk*. 

Vegetable oils (I can drop the i)refix “ fatty *' now, and in what fo]iow\s 
“ oils ” will always refer to “ fatly oils ’ ) come usually from the se(‘ds and 
fruits of plants. Practically any plant seed gives a certain amount of oil 
—some, like the coconut, a large amount, some, like tea^seeds, a small amount. 
Chemists have actually studied and analys(‘d the oils from nearly 2,000 different 
plants. Only about twenty of these an; of c‘conomic im])orlancc. Similarly 
all animals have a certain amount of fat about tlu^in, but only whale oil, tallow' 
and lard are of economies importance, wuth butter in a class by itself. 

Of the tw(;nty or so oils of economic importance' t'enumous (juantities 
are; produce;d annually. Tables I gives an approximate iel(;a of their relative 
importance : 

VEGETABLE OILS 


(k)tton Seed Oil 



J onu 


Groundnut Oil 



.. l.()l(»,(»0U 


(nconut Oil 



!»4(),4r»(> 


Olive Oil 



,S(M>,(KI(» 


Linseed Oil 



750,(MK) 


Soya Oil 



()18,(H)0 


Sunilower Oil .. 



:n5,ooo 


Palm Oil 



:3:}o,oiM) 


Palm Kernel Oil 



■211] ,750 


Rape Seed Oil 



280,000 


Gingelly Oil 



180.000 


Hemp Seed Oil 



10,500 


Castor Oil 



58,800 


Tung Oil 



05,000 


Maize Oil 



35,000 


Others (unclassified) 



00,000 

0,788,500 

Lard 

ANIMAL 

OILS 

400,(KK) 


Tallow 

. . 

. . 

320,000 


Whale Oil 



4(K),000 

1,120,000 





7,908,500 
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The total world exportable surplus of oils and fats is thus some eight 
million tons annually ; coconut oil accounts for some 12 per cent, of the total. 
I will anticipate the last section of this address by mentioning that Ceylon 
exports annually about 12 per cent, of the world’s total exports of coconut 
oil, i.c., about 1-44 jK^r cent, of the world’s total exportable surplus of oils 
and fats. 

I have mentioned two chemical criteria of fatty oils—that they are edible 
and that they can be converted into soap. Theses, of course, correspond to 
the two main purposes for which the oils are ustd in industry—for margarine 
and other edible fats aiul for soap. It will be apparent that if all oils gave the 
same sort of soap or edible product, that is any oil could be substituted for 
any other in the manufacture of a soap or a margarine without altering the 
nature of the finished product, the economics of the oil industry would bc^ 
simply the question of which oil can bfi prodm^ed most cheaply ; and of course, 
the cost of production is a factor in determining the amount of any particular 
oil entering world trade. 

In })ract ic(*, of course, the various oils, whilst having as mentioned, certain 
characteristics in common, at the same time have individual properti(‘S of 
their own. One oil of very characteristic proi)erties will no doubt occur to 
you, viz., castor oil. Then there is the class of oils known as “drying oil 
because of their property of hardening in the air to waterproof films, which 
is the basis of their special use in paints and varnishes. Linseed oil is the 
best known of these ; tung oil is another member of the class. 

COCONUT OIL IN MARGARINE 

Coconut oil and palm kernel oil have special characteristics of their 
own. In the first place, they are almost the only vegetable oils in large scale 
production which are in their natural state solid in tempi^rato climates. Thus 
they were the first vegetable fats to be U8i‘,d in the manufacture of margarine. 
As you probably know margarine was first made in 1870 in France at the 
time of the Franoo-Prussian War, the earliest margarine being almost entirely 
made from animal fat. Soon after this the use of vegetable fats in margarine 
was suggested, but the practical application of this had to await the improve¬ 
ment of refining methods. The earliest patent claiming the use of coconut 
oil in margarine seems to be that of Ruffin (E.P. 1827/1896). The first purely 
vegetable margarines came into the market alx)ut 1906. 

HARDENING OF FATS 

With scientific developments in the chemistry of fats this advantage 
has largely disappeared. The development of the technique of hydrogenation 
pr hardening, whereby liquid oils can be converted into solid fats of any required 



oonsisteiKjy, dates from the pureJy academic researches of Sabatier and Sende- 
rens in 1900/1902. By tliis technique large quantities of vegetable oils, as 
well as liquid marine animal oils, notably whale oil, are converted into solid 
fats and particularly since the war there was a notable increase in the use of 
whale oil in margarine manufacture. Some figures collected recently for tlie 
United Kingdom by the Imperial Economic Committee are of interest in 
this connection : 


TABLE II 

OILS AND FATS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM BY REPORTING FIRMS RESPONSIBLE FOR ABOUT 90 PER CENT. OF THE 

TOTAL PRODUCTION 



Coconut Oil 
(1.000 tons) 

Par Cent. 

Whale Oil 
(1 «KK> totis) 

Per Cr nt. 

Total Oils 
(1.000 tons) 

1927 

44 

21‘1 

25 

15-7 ^ 

159 

1928 

56 

33*5 

29 

17-4 

167 

li)29 

57 

32-4 

29 

16-5 

176 

1!>30 

45 

26-2 

32 

18*6 

172 

li)31 

45 

28*8 

34 

21*8 

156 

1932 

37 

22() 

46 

28*0 

164 

1933 

28 

19-0 

56 

37*8 

148 

1934 

24 

17-8 

51 

37*8 

135 

1935 

31 

20*8 

.. 55 

36*9 

149 


COCONUT OIL IN SOAP 

Coconut oil and palm kernel oil possess certain characteristics which 
make them of special value in soap making, due to their high content of lauric 
acid. They yield hard free-lathering soaps and their use in some forms of 
soap is indispensable—for example, they alone yield soaps which will lather 
in sea-water. Coconut oil soaps are thus preferred in districts having hard 
water. Toilet and shaving soaps, and soap chips, which must have a hard 
soap base, prefer coconut oil. 

This advantage is not likely to disappear yet. 

The use of coconut oil in soap ante-dates its application in margarine 
by many decades. R. L. SturU^vart’s patent (E.P. 8870/1841) is apparently 
the earliest claiming the use of coconut oil in soap and this can be regarded 
as approximately the starting date of the rise of the coconut oil industry. 
In fact we might almost prepare to celebrate in 1941 the centenary of the start 
of the coconut oil industry. 
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The first estate plantations in Ceylon were started in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces about that date also. Earlier than that the western and 
southern coasts, as Ferguson records, were mostly lined with coconuts. In 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, however, exports to Europe had 
hardly commenc(‘d, though it seems that there was even then a regular annual 
export to India of about 28,000 measures of oil and 3,5(X) cwt. of copra. 
It is interesting, as we shall sec later, that we have got back to Indian trade 
to a large extent. 

But to get back to our world survey, a little more must be said about 
coconut oil and its rivals. 

We have seen that prior to 1870—in temperate climates animal fats were 
almost the only ones used for food, whereas now animal and V(‘getable fats 
are in comp(itition. Butter is, of course, in a class by itself, but clearly any 
marked increase* in butte^r production will reduces the demand for the better 
grades of margarine, and thus for coconut and other oils. This actually, 
ha})pen(?d about 1929 and was one of the factors contributing to the decline 
in prices we experienced from 1929-1934. 

Similarly the production of lard in the United Statens of Anu^ica influences 
tlu*. consumption of cotton seed oil in the manufa(;ture of artificial cooking 
fats. Now in the animal the sour(?e of the fat, if we go back to the animal’s 
diet, is the carbohydrate portion of the latter, for example, maize feed, and it 
will be seen in a broad way how the U.8.A. maize ])roduction will react on the 
hog-production, thus on lard production, and so finally affect the world's 
vegetable oil markets. Annual reports on the world’s oil and fat markets 
nearly always commence with reports on maize crops and hog-killing in the 
U.S. A. It would be very int(*re8ting for you to follow uj) tlusse passing remarks 
of mine by looking into the conneefion—a close one—Ixdweeii the world’s 
grain markets and the world’s oil and fat markets. I can hardly go further 
into it now. 

We have by now acquired a rough idea of the sort of economic factor 
which may affect the price of our coconut oil. A failure of the maize crop in 
the U.S. A., an increase in dairying and butter production in Europe, or increased 
catching of whales in the Antarctic—all of these seem far enough away, but 
all have a definite influence on the price of copra in Colombo. 

Before I pass on, I might just refer to whale oil once more. Not the 
least of the causes of the slump which is recent in our memory, was the enormous 
production of whale oil in the 1930-1931 season, amounting to 614,000 tons. 
The unsold surjjlus of this production, to quote a well-known review ‘‘weighed 
heavily on the market and continued to do so until the autumn of 1932.’’ It 
“ very largely contributed to the slump in oils and. fats which has taken 
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place ever since tlien/’ The 1931-1932 season was severely limited to 153,000 
tons and since then, still limited by agn^ement, has been steady at about 
440,000 tons. 

We have already glanced at some figim'S on the substitution of whale 
oil for others in margarine in the United Kingdom. Germany has been a big 
importer, but France and the U.S.A. have never taken large* rjuantitJes. It 
can be takem that the* substitution of whale oil for other oils has reached a 
steady state—that is for the most part, where it can be used, it is used. Any 
violent fluctuat ion of the market such as occurred after 1931 is not to be* antici¬ 
pated from whale oil. 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF COCONUT OIL 

We must not lose sight, of the fact that world productiem e)f e*oe*e)nut oil 
has shown on the whe)le a steady increase. 

Nett exports of copra and coconut oil entering internatienial trade. (All 
as copra). 


TABLE III 


1909-1913 (average) 



007 0 

1924 





.. 1122-4 

1923 





.. 1155-0 

192« 





.. 1273-7 

1927 





.. 1237-5 

1928 





.. 1500-5 

1929 





.. 1500-1 

1930 





.. 1345-1 

1931 





.. 1000-2 

1932 





.. 1040-2 

1933 





.. 1305-8 

1934 





.. 1354-3 

1935 





.. 1295-4 

1936 



•• 


.. 1254-1 


From what information we have of planted acreages in the world, it seems 
likely that copra and oil production should continue to sliow a slight general 
increase for some years to come. Ceylon maintained its share of this world 
trade up to 1934, which was Ceylon’s best year ever for exports. In fact, just 
as world production, annual average for 1924-1934, was almost double the 
annual average 1909-1913, so Ceylon’s exports for the years 1924-1934 averaged 
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annually nearly double the annual exports for 1909-1913. I shall refer to 
these figures again in the second part of my lecture. 

We must now almost conclude our world survey. But before passing on 
to our local industry, I must refer to another set of factors infiuencing inter¬ 
national trade in oils and fats. So far we have been considering purely econo¬ 
mic factors of the competition of one oil with another. The factors we are 
concerned with now can hardly be de8cril)ed as purely economic though as 
economists we have to take them into serious account. I mean, of course, 
fiscal questions, such as restrictive tariffs, quota systems, and the like, questions 
more often of politics than economics. One writer, whose views are entitled 
to respect, describt^d recient restrictive legislation as “ the artificial restrictions 
whereby all Governments fettered the free movement of commodities in the 
mania of ultra-nationalism which spread as a disease throughout the world 
since the Great War. 

Protective legislation is of various kinds. A recent example is the 3-cent 
processing tax in the U.S.A., agitation for which came largely from the farmers 
of the Middle-West, and was vehemently opposed by the United States soap 
manufacturers. The object here and in similar cases is to encourage national 
agriculture, especially dairying. In other cases we find a desire fo j)rotect 
national oil-crushing interests—we have, for example, cases where copra is 
admitted duty-free, but not coconut oil. In India, as I shall mention later, 
copra is for this reason admitU’d at a lower rate than oil. Again in some 
cases refining interests are protected by imposing a high duty on refined edible 
oil, but none or a less duty on oil of non-edible grade. It is quite impossible 
for me to go into details in a short lecture. But 1 hope I have said enough to 
enable you to appreciate the multifarious and compli(jated tangle of factors 
which determine the price of a commodify like coconut oil. You will also, 
I hope, bt»- able to study the raw material of statistics in the press and in the 
“ Ceylon Trade Jounial ” with more understanding. 

Now we are almost ready to pass on to the 8(^cond part. To lead into 
that, I should like to recall wdiat 1 said at the beginning—that of all these 
various factors, cost of,production still remains a primary one. It is difficult 
to collect comparative data. For one thing animal fats arc produced side 
by side with meat. Cotton seed oil, again, is not the main product of the 
plant, but a by-product. Groundnuts have to lie planted every year. Coco¬ 
nut palms and oil palms are perennials. But it may be said in general that 
tropical oil seeds are, for various reasons, cheaper to produce than those grown 
in temperate climates, unless these are by-products like cotton seed oil. 

Coconut oil being the product of a perennial and the supply thus being 
inelastic has been subject to greater fluctuations in price than other oils. 
The supply of oil from annual crops soon shortens in response to decieased 
demand. To put it simply, coconuts go on coming and you have to sell tho 
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produce for what you can get. If groundnut oil is selling for less than cost 
of production, you don’t plant any or you plant fewer groundnuts next season. 

That must conclude our very brief survey of the World Markets in Oils 
and Fats, with special reference to coconut oil, and also end the first main 
section of my address. will for the rcsst of the time devote our attention 
to our own local coconut industry. 

THE CEYLON COCONUT INDUSTRY 

It will 1 h> apparent that Ceylon, as producing the small percentage we 
have noted of the world’s oils and fats, has a negligible influence on the markets. 
The prices at. which (Vvlon copra and coconut oil ar(» sold at any given time 
depend upon world movenumts over whic^h we hav(‘ little or no control. 

W(^ have comjiared the position of the main products of a pe^rennial like 
the (ioconut, with that from an annual crop lik(‘ th(^ soybean, and also with 
a by-product oil like that from cotton seed. We have seen that co<*onut oil 
lias lost some of its special position in the edible fat industrie*s as a result of 
scientific developments incn^asing the degree to which one oil (uin be substituti d 
for another ; though scientific discoveries seem to indicate th(^ possibility of 
increase^d use of coconut oil in another direction. And we have reached the 
conclusion, which was foreshadowed right at the beginning, that cost of 
production is a major factor in determining the demand for a particular oil. 

1 may enter upon my discussion of our local industry with a few words 
about th(‘ cost of production of coconuts and cojira in ( Vylon. An article on 
this subject I wrote for tin? “ (Vylon Trade Journal ” in A|)ril. I have made 
copies of this available to you this ev(»ning, so that I might Ik‘ bricd in this 
address. The, conclusions 1 reached in that arti(^le were that (coconuts can 
be produced in (-eylon at Hs. 15 per 1,(H)0 and (‘ven less, without neglecting 
the agricidtural (condition of estates. 1 also n'corded that cases of product ion 
costs as low as Rs. 7 and as high as Rs. .‘Itl had been (‘iicounten'd. 

It is very diflicult, as 1 said just now, to institute a direct comparison 
with the cost of production of other oil seeds. But it seems to me likely that 
few products can compare with coconut oil for cheapness of production. In 
any case it appeared from the cost of production figures that 1 collected that 
even in 1934 estates on the westt^m side of the Island could show a margin 
of profit. Prices in 1935, 1936 and 1937 to date, 1 think, can be said to show 
a margin over production cost tliat would be the envy of most products, 
agricultural or otherwise. 

Now I must refer to some figures. In table IV(a) I have given the exports 
from Ceylon of the three major products exported—Copra, Oil and Desiccated 
—for the years 1910 to date. In table IV(b) I have converted these arbitrarily 
into nut equivalent, taking 320 nuts to a cwt. of desiccated, 240 to a cwt. of 
oopra and 381 to a cwt. of oil. 
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These figures I shall have to go bank to several times in what follows. 


TABLE IV(a) 

EXPORTS FROM CEYLON OF COPRA, COCONUT OIL AND DESICCATED 
COCONUT IN CWT. 

1908 1936 



Copra 

(HI 

Desiccated 

am 

74S.73<) 

644,348 

246,452 

1909 .. 

784,522 .. 

5!M),795 

230,791 

1910 .. 

7.58,711 

619,680 

242.286 

1911 .. 

821,814 .. 

505,016 

292,210 

1912 

fil 4,089 

401,779 

278,806 

1913 .. 

1,117,292 .. 

546,984 

303.808 

1914 .. 

1.411,947 .. 

486,286 

311,864 

1915 .. 

1,208,529 

501,510 

349,009 

1916 .. 

1,309,939 

323,017 

306,149 

1917 .. 

1,078,704 .. 

434,699 

272,059 

1918 .. 

1,272,321 .. 

527,481 

203,366 

1919 .. 

1,759,525 .. 

675,999 

675,060 

1920 .. 

1,357,870 ., 

507,527 

.518,735 

1921 

1,367,431 

484,724 

870,515 

1922 .. 

1,686,.589 

5.54,626 

768,215 

1923 .. 

1,015,465 .. 

480,.543 

818,793 

1924 .. 

1,769,189 .. 

.5.52,633 

871,341 

1925 .. 

2,274,4.53 .. 

616,917 

794'i61 

1926 .. 

2,419,398 .. 

570,463 

7.54,367 

1927 .. 

1,982,154 .. 

673,162 

.. 872,833 

1928 .. 

1,976,656 .. 

779,113 

786,703 

1929 .. 

2,042,488 .. 

878,523 

690,469 

1930 .. 

1,816,481 .. 

761,729 

702,300 

1931 .. 

1,888,338 

959,507 

661,721 

1932 .. 

912,522 ... 

1,012,307 

.. 599,033 

1933 .. 

1,290,906 .. 

1,051,358 

785,869 

1934 ., 

2,113,620 .. 

1,396,766 

649,182 

1935 .. 

975,213 .. 

1,109,3.53 

664,354 

1936 .. 

1,035,476 .. 

689,229 

601,774 






TABLE IV(b) 

EXPORTS OF COPRA, COCONUT OIL AND DESICCATED COCONUT IN 
EQUIVALENT OF NUTS (1.000’s) 




1 cwt. Copra ~- 
1 cwt. Oil = 

1 cwt. D. C. N.= 

240 nuts 

381 .. 

320 „ 



Copra 
cvi. x240 

Oil 

r?/'/. X380 -95 

D.C.X. 
nrt. x320 

Total (aaf 
('(/nival(lit) 

J90H . . 


245,404 

78,804 

r)()4.(»2r).()(t() 

1909 . . 

188.285 

225,003 .. 

73,853 

4K7.20],(KM> 

1910 

182 ,()!•() 

230,007 

77.531 

405.6H8,0(I(» 

1911 .. 

1{»7,235 

192,380 .. 

93,507 . . 

4H3,12S,(M»(( 

1912 .. 

147.381 

153,058 .. 

89.218 

:(8!».(ir>7,(MI(» 

191 :i 

2(18,150 

208,374 .. 

97.219 . . 

r)73,743.(M)(» 

19U .. 

338,807 

185,249 .. 

99,790 

623.6J 2.000 

1915 . . 

290,047 

191,050 .. 

111,083 .. 

r)92,780.000 

1910 

314,385 

123,053 .. 

97,908 

r>3r>.40().ooo 

1917 .. 

258.889 

105,599 

87,059 

.'il J ..747.000 

1918 .. 

305,357 

200,944 

08.077 

r>71.37S.OOO 

1919 .. 

422,28(1 

257,522 

210,019 

805.827.000 

1920 

325,889 

193,342 .. 

105.995 

685.226.(«»0 

1921 

328,183 

184,050 .. 

278,505 

701.404.000 

1922 .. 

404.781 

211,285 .. 

245.(829 

86],805.(K»0 

1925 .. 

243,712 

183,087 

202,014 

(•>88.81 :i.ooo 

1924 .. 

424.(105 

210,553 

278.829 

01;}.087.0(M» 

1925 .. 

545,8(19 

235,045 .. 

254,132 .. 

1.035.046.000 

1920 .. 

580,655 

217,318 .. 

241,397 

1.030.370,0(M> 

1927 .. 

475,717 

250,441 

279,307 .. 

1.011.465.000 

1928 .. 

474,397 

290,803 

251,745 .. 

1.022.045.000 

1929 . . 

4!K»,197 

334,073 .. 

220.950 .. 

1.045.820.(K)(» 

1930 .. 

435,955 

290,219 

224,730) . . 

050.010,000 

1931 

453.201 

305,572 .. 

211,751 

1.((30.514,000 

1932 .. 

219,005 

385,089 

191,091 

79(>.385.(K((( 

1933 .. 

309,817 

400,507 .. 

251,479 .. 

0(il.8(i3,00(( 

1934 .. 

507,269 

532,098 .. 

207,738 

1.247,105,0((0 

1935 .. 

234,051 

422,608 .. 

212,593 .. 

860,252,0((0 

1930 .. 

248,514 

262,562 .. 

192,508 

703,(i44.000 


Let us for the present consider some factors modifying the position of 
the local industry. We reached the point in our earlier consideration that 
Ceylon was such a comparatively small producer of oil that our ]>osition in 
the world’s markets was uninfluential and rigid. The rigidity of course 
would be complete if coconut oil was the sole product of the (oconut palm, 
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and if the world markets were conducted—as some think they should be— 
free from the restrictions imposed by that economic nationalism so common 
tcKlay. 

Local Consurnptiofi .—Local consumption of coconuts in one foim or 
another is im])ortant in most of the tropical producing countries, particular 
in Ct^ylon. It is estimated that local consumption accounts for something 
betw(^en 30 and 40 per cent, of total local production. 

We may arrive at some sort of estimate of local consumption in the follow¬ 
ing way. There are reckoned to be about a million acres of bearing coconuts 
in the Island. If we assume an average yield of 1,500 nuts to the acre, the 
total annual production will be around 1,500 million nuts. Now as you will 
see from table IV^, the average annual exports in recent years, account for 
about a thousand million nuts, leaving 500 millions as representing local 
consumption. This estimat>e is perhaps a little on the low side, but I should 
say that SOO million is the highest figure likely to be reasonable. 

Now let us compare estimate's for 1918, and for 1881, which were made 
T think by Mr, H. K. Rutherford. In 1918 he estimated the acreage at 800,000 
with an average yield of 1,500 nuts per acre. Exports accounted for about 
560 millions leaving 640 millions consumed locally. These and the 1881 
figures are all colh»cted below. 


TABLE V 


Year 

Total CHti- 
mated produce 
tion of nuts 
[millions) 

Nuts 

exported as 
copra, oil^ etc, 
[millions) 

Nuts 

consumed 

locally 

[millions) 

Population 
of Ceylon 
approx. 

Consump¬ 
tion per 
head 

1881 

474 

105 

369 

2,764,000 

130 

1918 

1,200 

560 

640 

4J millions 

142 

1927 

between 

1,000 

bt»tween 

5 millions 

iKitween 

to 

1,500 


500 


100 

1937 

and 


and 


and 


1,800 


800 


160 


There surely must be something in the point of view that if 500 to 800 
million nuts are consumed locally every year, price is an important factor to 
the home consumer? That is, a time of low prices like 1934, whilst disastrous 
to the producer, is at least of benefit to the local consumer. So, I think, we 
can regard local consumption as a factor distinctly modifying the position of 
coconuts as an industry in Ceylon ; arid distinctly to be taken into account side 
by side with the world factors we have previously considered. 

We might go further and say that any increase in local consumption would 
be an advantage. It does not seem from the above figures that any appreciable 
increases in consumption has occurred per capita, but only in proportion to 
the increase in population. All of the estimates, 1881, 1918 and 1937 work 
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out at about 3 coconuts per head of the population per week. Local consump¬ 
tion occurs also in such forms as soap and toddy products. However, these 
can only be regarded as having a very remote influtmce on the industry. The 
total number of coconut trees licensed in 1933 for tapping were : 

(a ) for t(xldy 166,659 

(b) for sweet toddy 69,311 

and the total consumption of oil for local soaj)-making dot's not (‘X(;eed 2,0(K) 
tons. These can only be rt'gardtKl as minor portions of our protetdion against 
et^onomic storms, though, of course, ont' which may liavt' incrc'asing value 
in slump time, when every little helps. 

We have so far, you will have', noticed, thought of the industry entirely 
in terms of coconut oil. As far as Ceylon is (*on('(‘rn(‘d we havt' another prodmd 
of importance. 

Dfsicmicd (U)Convf,— Exports of desiccated coconut commenced from 
(Vylon in tlu' late iSSP’s. Exports, about 12,0(K) cwt.. in^ 1S91 increased 
steadily. In Hk)l th(*y stood at about 145,090 cwt. and in 1911 had reached 
292,000 cwT. After the war exports show(‘d a sharp rise to 675,000 cwt. 
1927 was th(‘ l>est year with 872,833 cwt. and since then (*xports average fairly 
steadily betweem 600,000 and 7(K).000 (^wd.. tlH)ugh there arc' unfortunately 
signs of a sliglit decrease' in demand. 

Desiccated thus accounts for some 20 per cent, of (Vylon's exports of 
(coconut products. Since (Vylon and the Philipjune Islands have hitherto 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of production, with the Philippines sup])lying 
almost exclusively the United States market. Desiccated coconut is a factor 
of no little importance' to the industry in Ceylon. 

Not that the market is indej)endent of the World s Oil and Fat markets. 
Demand for Desiccated is a fairly steady one—indeed it is a produet easily 
susceptible of over-production, and prices of Desiccated coconut follow th(' 
prices of coconut oil to a large extent, and only have a limited independent 
movement. That there is a slight independent movement is, however, apparent 
from our local experience. On estates in the Negombo-Chilaw districts it 
sometimes is more i)rofitable to sell nuts to Desiccated millers than to cure 
them and sell copra. Sometinu's the reverse is true, as has been the case for 
most of this year. Still, the DesiccaUd miller in the long run has to buy nuts 
at their copra value, which depends on the Oil markets. If he refrains pre¬ 
sumably shortage of stocks will push up the Desiccated coconut price' to a 
point at which the millers can again buy nuts. Similarly if nuts are obtainable 
cheaply owing to a slump in the copra market, an increase in Desiccated 
production may result and again bring the price to copra ])arity. 

So that Desiccated is really quite clostdy tied to the Oil and Fat markets. 

Other Exported Products ,—Coir products account for about 10 per cent, 
of the coconut products exported from Ceylon. These are independent of 



the Oil market and represent an additional source^ of income outside of the 
products of the kernel of the nut. 

Charcoal is a minor product of some increasing importance, like coir 
independent of the Oil markets and giving an income additional to and not 
competing with other products. 

Poonae, some million rupees worth of which are exported annually, should 
be mentioned, as it will serve to introduce our next topic. 

The Local Oil-Crushing Industry .—Oil has been crushed in Ceylon for 
export for the best part of a century, and the existence of a stal)le oil-crushing 
industry in Ceylon has been not least of the factors which have given the 
Ceylon coconut industry its position. 

A graph showing annual exports of Coconut Oil would show an almost 
unbroken rise from 1841 to 1934, the peak year when nearly 7(>,(M)0 tons were 
exported. 

Now the advantages of a local oil-crushing industry are fairly plain. 
There is the avoidance of shipping a product like co])ra whi(h may suffer 
considerable deterioration on long sea voyages. 

I might, whilst on the subject of freight, suggest that advantage would 
accrue from shipping oil in tankers, as is done from Manila, rather than in 
heavy steel dnims. This would involve storage facilities in tlu^ harbour, but 
is probably well worth consideration. 

Deterioration in transit is, of cqiirse, greater with lower quality (iopra, 
particularly with badly dried copra. A local oil-c^rushing industry t(u:ds to 
absorb locally the poorer grades of copra, or rather, shall I say, poorly dried 
copra, which, whilst not initially unsound, would deteriorate badly in transit. 
The quality of copra actually exported as such thus tends to be maintained 
at a high level. 

Local oil cnishing is usually cheaper, particularly as regards labour costs, 
than in Europe and America. The fact that crushing industries exist in Ceylon, 
the Philippines and increasingly in Malaya bear this out. Further as the 
copra is processed at an earlier stage, the oil produced contains less free fatty 
acid and requires less refining. 

Quality of Ceylon Copra .—I have referred briefly above to the quality 
of Ceylon copra exported. As we all know, Ceylcn F.M.S. has Jong been 
regarded as a superior grade. From over 100 analyses carried out in the past 
two years, and from what I have seen of ssmples at the Sales Room, I consider 
that this is being well maintained. 

Ceylon copra, for reasons which are not very clear, contains a definitely 
higher oil percentage than, for example, Straits and Dutch East Indies copra, 
the difference amounting to between 2 ard 3 per cent. This alone would 
justify a premium of 4 per cent, over the other grades. 



With the European markets, copra in 1936 was little concerned. This 
year Germany, Holland and the Scandinavian countries have taken nctahle 
quantities, but Die bulk of (Jeylon copra (as apart from oil) continues to go 
to India. And this brings us to Die last favourable factor affecting the Ceykn 
industry that 1 shall consider. 


THE INDIAN MARKET 


Copra 

exports 

Total 

(tons) 

India 

Europe 

1934 

lOil.fWl . 

. 32,13<) (30-4%) . 

34,662 

1935 

4S,616 . 

. 30,647 {75-4%) . 

. 10,619 

1936 

51,813 . 

. 49,421 (95-4<;,(,) . 

2,368 

1937 

(Sov'cn months) 

26,139 . 

. 17,934 (68-6%) . 

7,634 


We have seen in Du* last few years a notable increase in the slii]'ments 
of (aipra to India, to tlu' (‘Xtent that no less tlian 95 per cent, of the copra 
export(‘d last year w(‘nt to that destination. This year, as tiie figures show, 
the percentage going to India is still high, but more copra has been available 
for the lo(*al oil-crushing industry. 

To comment adequately on the economic im])lications of this increas(*d 
Indian trad(‘ would recjuire a whole s(‘ries of ha tun'S, and iiid(‘ed plenty of 
verbiage, both written and sjioken, has been let loos(‘ on th(‘ suliject on both 
sides of Adam’s Bridge. Most of this, 1 am afraid, has generated more heat 
than light. 

I would like to suggi'st to you, however, that when you conside r the co])ra 
trade with India, you should remember that this trade has grown u]) from more 
or less natural economic causes. It has not been fostered by any particular 
effect or propaganda on the jiart of CVylon, though, of course, we are now 
making an effort to stabilize and improve our position by tlu^ appointment of 
a Trade Commissioner in India. Ceylon copra is going to India becaust* the 
Bombay and other millers want it and come here to buy it, in other words 
because there is a demand in excess of the local Indian supply. The accusation 
of “ dumping ” on the part of Ceylon, so often heard in Travancore, is merely 
absurd. 

The existence of this large actual and potential market close at hand 
is of the greatest importance. It is to be hoped that this market will continue 
to contribute to the mutual advantage of Ceylon and her great neighbour. 
We have considered Ceylon’s position in the world markets, and have paid 
particular attention to some factors which are on the whole favourable lo us. 
At least we have not found reason to be unduly j>e8simistic. It does not 
seem to me that we must look outside for threats to the prosperity of the 
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industry. The dangers threatening us are mostly internal, and are our own 
look-out. So I feel that I must conclude with a few words of warning. 

Dedim of Ceylon's Coconut Production .—I have written and sjioken these 
words of warning in several different places ; but they are worth repeating 
again and again. 

Ceylon’s exports in 1936 of coconut products (Copra D.C.N., oil and 
fresh coconuts), represented only 73 jHjr cent, of the average exports for 1927 
to 1936. 1937 tends to be rather better as a result of more favourable weather 

conditions last year. But in general it cannot be doubted that production 
is showing a definite decline. I have summarised elsewhere what 1 consider 
the reasons for this. Briefly, my opinion is that they are as follows : 

1. Neglect of cultivation and 'tnanuring particularly from 1931 onwards. 
During the period of the slump, large acreages were pt^rforce neglected. 
Manuring, which is definitely not a paying proposition with prices l)elow 
Rs. 20 per 1,000 nuts, was abandoned, and cultivation programmes 
curtailed. 


Prices however, during 1935, 1936 and 1937 have shown, as 1 have 
suggested, a sufficient margin to justify, and even demand, that some retuin 
be made to the soil. 

Apart from the important question of improving small-holdings, there 
are far too many larger properties run on tlie principle of taking whatever 
nuts may come and doing nothing else whatever. 


2. The incre/ising number of old arms .—It is obvious that, since coconut 
cultivation as a plantation industry commenced in 1841, and the period of 
greatest expansion of planting from 1800 to 1880, there are large number of 
areas past their prime. Much more attention must be paid to replanting. 
Not a great deal of new land is likely to be planted up in coconuts in Ceylon, 
but there are plenty of areas which need replanting. In doing so the best 
selected material should be used. The Coconut Research Scheme has issued 
leaflets on the selection of seed nuts and seedlings. There is no doubt that 
if all old areas were being regularly replanted with material selected according 
to the directions given in these leaflets, Ct^ylon coconut production would m 
a few years time show a definite upward tendency once more. If replanting 
is neglected the present decline will go from bad to worse. 


The technical advice of the Coconut Research Scheme is always available 
on these questions of cultivation and replanting. You will not, I am sure, 
disagree with me if I suggest that the existence of a body like the Coconut 
Research Scheme which can give much technical advice is another factor of 
v«due to the local Coconut Industry. 


^ The Finamiai Difficulties of the Industry are rather outside my scope_ 

T to the juroblems which arise from the joint ownership of land and the 
‘ state of many properties. Heavy profits have been made out of 
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coconuts, for example, in the boom period after the war. Too little of these 
profits were put back into the land, and what was put back was not always 
utilized in the most economical manner. It is probably true that some of our 
problems arise from the fact that “ the fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are put on edge.” Don’t let us make the same mistakes 
twice. With reasonable attention coconut properties still give a moderately 
good return. Our survey of the industry gives reason for moderate optimism 
provided that we tackle firmly our own local problems. 

CONCLUSION 

We have started from a broad survey of World Trade in oils and fats 
and have gradually narrowed our focus until we have arrived ai the considera¬ 
tion of the individual coconut property in Ojylon. I am aware that there 
are many economic aspects of the coconut industry upon which 1 have not 
touched ; but I will say in my own defence, that I chose the modest title for 
my lecture of Some Asjn^cts.” 

I trust that my selection of topics for discussion has bt^en such as to enable 
you to have a clearer picture of the Ooconut Industry of Ceylon and also of the 
setting in which the picture must bt^ viewed. 



LAND EVERLASTING* 

THE CONSERVATION OF THE COLONY’S SOIL AND WATER 


O NE of tile exhibits of the Coffee Team at the June Agricultural Show 
is i>ortrayt*d in the accompanying photograph and was one of the out¬ 
standing displays in the show-ground. This model purports to depict 
in miniature a section of the country stretching from the Kinangop Fonsst 
Reserves to the Kiambu-Ruiru-Thika coffee areas. In the background is tlu^ 
forest area, in the middle distance is the native reserve, and in the foreground 
the coffee area. This model is divided into two halves : good and bad, as will 
te seen from Plate I. 

On the left the trees of the virgin forest remain inviolate, clothing with 
their canopy and strengthening with their roots the water-sheds of the head¬ 
waters of the streams which later coalesce into the rivers which serve the 
African and European populations below; down these rivers come the waters 
for domestic use, for stock, and for pulping and washing coffee. It is these 
forests indeed which are responsible for the springs that provide a steady, 
constant and adequate flow of water for the Ruaraka, the China, and all their 
many tributaries. 

On the left again, in the native reserve, the crops are planted across the 
slopes and as far as possible on the flat tops of ridges, where are also the main 
pasture lands. The steep slopes and the banks of streams are left with their 
natural vegtdation on them. These are just some of the measures which 
keep the rich surface soil from being deposited by rain into the rivers below, 
thus preserving the land fertile and the rivers clean. 

Turning to the illustration once more, on the left, in the foreground, are 
the coffee plantations, contour or box-ridged wherever the slopes require 
such action. Napier grass is grown in plenty to provide mulch or compost 
which, together with manure from the cattle kept by the planter on the upper 
ridge, tends to enrich the soil and hold it in place instead of allowing it to be 
washed off into the river below. 

Tw^o coffee factories are shown ; owing to the measures taki^n above them 
for water conservation and cleanliness, these facjtories have ample clean water 
throughout the year for the preparation of their coffee, and seepage pits have 
been provided to which is conveyed the water used for the first washing, so 
that it does not pollute the water nsc^d in the factories further downstream. 

'^By J. L. Burton in the Monthly Bulhtin of the Coffee Board 0 /Kem/a. J one. 
1037^ Only (wae^photograph from the original Journal has been reproduced 








The keynote of the left half of the picture is prosperity. 

On the right the story is very different. Misuse of the land in the native 
reserve has so impoverished it that the inhabitants have been forc^ed to migrate 
into the forest which has lu^en partly cut out by man and further destroyed 
by goats. A few clumps of indigenous forest are left, nunforctd by wattle 
plantations. Many springs have dried up and the streams are only semi¬ 
permanent, flooding during the rains ar.d then going dry. Every rainstorm 
btjats on to an unprote(;ted soil or on to a soil (^x})osed to the erosion of a crop 
planted downhill. Cattle tracks abound and the goat is as ubiquitous and 
destnictive as the African (^an make him. 

The coffee plantations below ar(‘ in no Ixdter east‘, anti-cTosion m(‘asures 
have been omitted and an impovcu-i.shed soil is failing to siipyjort the })lantt‘r. 
Tluj two coffee factori(^s haw* suffered badly and the water only reaches them 
during the rains and for the rest of the year Iw's in stagnant pools further up. 
The water that does conu* down is a dirty brown colour, contaminated with 
silt and furthe^r polluted by the failure of the coffee factories above to get rid 
of thc! water used for first vashings through seepage pits;.this water Ihus 
comes down polluted and ruins the quality of the coffee* prepared in the factori(‘S 
Ixdow. 

The keynote of the right half of the ])ictur(*, is poverty for both African 
and European. Not only is tlu* land recjuired to support the nati\ e ])opulation 
twice as great as that shown in the conditiojis on the left of the ificture, but 
the life-blood of th(^ whole community- * the rivers and streams—has become 
a dirty and insufficient trickle. 

The Forest Officers, the Agricultural Officers, the Administrative Officers, 
the Coffee Officers, and above all the eommunity at large, both individually 
and through the offices of the Agricultural Society, the Arbor Society, tluj 
Coffe.®*Board, and other such bedies, must band together and see to it that 
this section of Kenya here depicted nevt‘r comes to the pass shown on the 
right of the picture. 

That this warning is needed and that the present (*fforts to preserve the 
land must not be relaxed and should indeed be intensifi(^d, is amply illustrated 
by the present appalling condition of the Machakos and other Resc^rves. It 
can safely be said that the warning conveyed by this exhibit is not exaggerated 
and it is hoped that visitors to the Sliow took due note of it. 

At the beginning of this article it was stated that this mcde^l was the work 
of the Coffee Team. It does indeed represent team work. It is one thing to 
conceive the idea and design it, quite another to execute it and fill in the details. 
This has largely fallen on the (as everyone will agree) capable shoulders of 
Mr. Pratt, the latost recruit to the team. To Messrs Wimbush and Gault, 
of the Forest Department, is due the planting up of the forest and to the latter 
w© owe endless help with trees and hedges in other parts of the miniature. 
As this exhibit took shape, many serious difficulties cropi)ed up, of which the 
incessant rain was not the least. That these obstacles liavf^ been surmount'd 
has been due to the way in width the Coffee 1 Vain as a whole has rallied round 
the exhibit and both by advice and by manual labour lias licked it into shape. 
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QUALITY IN FOOD FROM THE AGRICULTURAL 
POINT OF VIEW* 


INTRODUCTION 


A gricultural opinion alx)Ut quality in food amounts to little more 
than a mixtuic of (loruplaints and questions. It is the objetd- of this 
pajHU’ to explain eurreiit views on (juality, to }>in forward ])roblems 
needing solution, and to show in wKat ways the producer of food (!an control 
its quality. 


Current views on quality are easy to grasp, being simple to tlur point of 
naivety. The producer is interested in quality only in so far as it i)ays. TJien'- 
was once pride in areally fat bullock or other forms of (excellence of ))roduction 
for its own sake, but modern business nu>thods have knockt d most of tlu' senti¬ 
ment out of the farmc^r and now he will strive for high quality only for what 
it is worth. 


Between farmer and consumer come a variety of dealers, wholesale and 
retail, and in some cases processers also, who may be bracket(‘d together as 
the intermediary. In th(‘ agricultural view the intermediary gets it both 
ways over the matter of quality which serves him as a stick to beat the 
producer and as a bait to catch the consumer. He is very given to saying 
this or that is what the public wants : what he really means is this or that is 
what ho himself finds it most profitable to handle. 

The consumer’s position is exceedingly strong in that ho can buy or not. 
buy as he pleases. But it is rendered weak by his credulity. The quality 
of the advertisement or the packet is, often enough, to him, the quality of the 
product. He has other guides but just as bad. Anything alleged to affect 
his health will impress him and he has bc-^en taught to know^ the importance 
of vitamins and that one of them can be got into liim by irradiating his food. 
Cheapness is another guide to the consumer, being even more important than an 
attractive packet. Whether 10 per cent, of purchasers of lettuce, early potatoes, 
apples, beef or butter would pay 10 per cent, more for better flavour may be 
doubted. Consumers w^ant many things l)eside food and it may be that the 
limitation to production of high quality grades will be the consumer’s tendency, 
while buying himself a sufficient amount of food, to economize on quality. 

There are, of course, certain conventional so-called standards of quality 
for various agricultural products, and two examples will show their nature. 


*By Vtof. F. L. Ingledow, C.M.G., M.A. Drapers’ Professor of Agriculture, Cam- 
bridge, m Chemts^y and Industry^ May 16, 1937 ^ 
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Take beef first. Families want small joints nowadays, so butchers want 
only medium-big bullocks. They want them well finish(»d but not Smith- 
fiold-show fat.” That is the essence of the specification, which probably 
involves good eating (piality by insistence on ‘‘ finish ” and would lie all right 
if geiiuincily (unployed. Aftt^r market day the official prices report n^ads 
** Beef 1st cjuality 426*. (jx^r li^(‘. cwt.) 2nd’s 41)6.” ^io doubt a few beasts 
did sell at 426., but the generality probably wcmt at 1196. and whether they 
really were first cpiality or not was never settled. The farmer had to takci 
what he w'as offen^d or t ake his beasts back home, and if the buyer saw ]fienty 
of good beasts on the market In^ knew many of them would have to sell chea})ly 
because of the plenty. On the same market many fat cows would be sold— 
tile fattened discards from dairy herds. They makc^ inferior beef and s(‘ll 
i‘]iea])ly, but cow-beef is not labelled as such in butcher shops and the consumer 
may well wonder why b(*ef quality varies so much from time to time. 

Spring cabbage will server as the second (‘xamph*. According to their 
variety and method of growdng they show a great range in quality. In a year 
like 1930, when ail gr(^(‘n v(^getables were badly <ait by winter, th(‘ only thing 
t hat iuatter(‘d for .sev(‘ral weeks in marketing s])ring cabbages has Ix'eii earli- 
ness. Later, as supplies become more abundant, quality will tell. But on 
glut days a lot of cabbage will be left over when most of the buyers have* 
bought all they want and gone away. What remains will be largely lower 
quality st uff. But it will not all go begging. Bight at the end of selling time* 
there will ajipear th<‘ artful buyer who has waited for the critical moment 
at which tln^ salesman has begun to conclude that what remains is unsaleabl{\ 
The artful l)uyer is not tin* owner of a back-street shop, but a big man, and 
offering to take the lot, he gets it very cheaply. That is one attitudes towards 
cjuality and not an iineommon one. The man who thus buys cheaply is not 
known to sell correspondingly clieaply. 

Some of the bigge^r bny(*rs of potatoes invariably demand a sample and 
make a boiling test btdbre purchasing a big bulk. This procedure is not, 
however, adopted in sjualler trading circles and in any case it does nothing to 
define quality or to help the producer to ensure it. 

Certain officual (efforts hav(‘ Ixhui made to s])('cify quality ami relate it to 
price. The formidable regulations for milk aim at hygiene but do not secure 
payment on a fat-(’.ontent basis. Under the w4\eat deficiency payment S(4ieine 
wheat has to be certified as of millable quality in order to earn the paym(*iit, 
and similarly the bonus oji beef is only paid on animals approved by an 
appointed authority. There is, further, the specification of quality or grade 
for pigs delivered to bainm factories, but this is arbitrary and has no proper 
basis. All provisions of this kind are ineideiital to subsidy payments rather 
than primarily in the ink^rests of quality of produce. The National Mark 
Scheme aimed at securing grading, good quality and good packing in a con¬ 
siderable variety of products, but less is heard of it now than formerly. In 
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an effort to remove some of the chaos of meat marketing in this country—a 
chaos in which quality becomes completely submerged—the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has opened a number of grading centres. Beasts 
sent to these am graded after slaughter by officiaJ graders and the hope is that 
in time graders will come to know and approve the grades employed, to n^ly 
on the grading, and consequently to pay a premium to be sure of securing 
what they want. 

The general unsatisfactoriness of the good (piality situation is traceable 
])artly bo the opposition of the intermediary to any investigation of his 
proc(i<lure and partly to confusion as to the meaning of quality. 

Tn regretting this confusion one must realise the great difficulty immanent 
in the conception and definition of quality. This is partly true of meat, for 
beasts are bought alive. Thus the producer, if he sidls at th(» ordinary market, 
has to judge whether tin? live animal is fit for the particular trade for which 
it is destined and the butcher to make up his mind what quality of carcase it 
will kill to. There is the further consideration that the most j)(*rfect specifi¬ 
cation or scientific test of qualit}" would be useless in commerce, especially 
with perishable materials, unless it could be applied w'ith great rapidity. 

THE MEANING OF QUALITY 

Tn commerce, quality is broadly used to embrace all the attributes of 
cro]) or animal products which affect selling price*. Tlu* first st(*]) towards 
defining quality must therefore be to separate the* ancillary attribute's from 
the essential. 

The ancillary attributes of quality, or let us say, mark(*tability, ijiclude : 

(a) Preparation, f.g., the washing of eggs ; dressing of table fowls ; removal 
of outside leaves and w’^ashing of lettuce. The modern housewife considers 
this important for in the diminutive kitchenette of a London flat the sink is 

, little bigger than a vegetal)le dish and dirt or surplus foliage from vegetables 
(jannot easily be disposed of in such circumstances. 

(b) Grading, e.g,, egg or apple size ; the old trick of putting all the big ones 
on the top of tluj basket bred suspicion which grading dispels. 

(c) Packing, e.g., cauliflowers in crates instead of bags or nets; celery in 
transparent bags can be put straight into the window of the greengrocer’s shop. 
The modern town shop has no facilities for handing refuse. 

(d) Disease, e.g., blight or other disease on potato tubers ; scab on apples ; 
milk. 

(e) Damage, e,g., broccoli discoloured by frost or heat; bruising of fruit. 

(/) Siz(*,*c.f/., small carc^ases of for the small joints now in demand ; 
small turkeys : large x)otatot*s for baking. 

(g) Freshness, e.g., salad vegetables ; (*ggs. 
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(//) Time of marketing, very early strawberries, foreign early potatoes* 
l)roeeoli in Mareh, iniporbal asparagus in winb^r, etc.. niak(* high prirt(*s even 
despite most indifferent flavour. 

{j) Corre(?t ]»roeessing, e.f/., over-salt baeon, bad canning or sausage making. 

In the past ten years a great deal has been said about the so-eall(‘d 
“ C|uality ’’ of British farm products. Almost invariably it lias had referem^e 
to these ancillary attributes only. The loudest voices liave bf*en those of the 
wholesalcT and retailer who, in condemning the farmer for low (luality an* 
merely seeking to force* him to supply produce in a bett(‘r condition for sah* 
but at no better ])rice. It is true that many foreign producers s(*nd th(*ir w^ares 
to us splendidly got up, and good preparation at the point of yiroduction is a 
sound principh*. But the intermediary should pay for it since* it m(*ans that 
he* is getting his we^rk done for him by the produe*e>r. 

The essential attributes of epiality may ne>w be ce)nside*re*d. Among 
tluun are : 

(k) Text ure, e.g., in meat tenderness anel proportion of fat to lean : floury 
and waxy potatoes ; te*nder eir stringy conditiem of e arrots or be*e*troot or runTU‘r 
beans ; firmness in Brusse*ls spremts. Texture is im])ortant in the publie^ 
estimation. 

(/) Flaveuir, e .f/., in d(*ssert apples ; elelicate vegetables like asparagus 
or marrow' fat peas or certain potatoes; or lamb or p(*rfectly flnish(*d (not 
over-fat) lu^ef. 

On th(* whole, (consumers know’ little of flavour and few will pay for it. 
A rosy a])pl(', if juicy, is apy)reciat(*d as much as a Cox's ()rang(>! Pip])in by 
many peojile and it is to be rememlK*red that children, the gn*at (^onsum(‘rs 
of fruit, Ijave uneducated palates. 

(m) Absence of taints, e.gr., garlic in milk ; fishy taste in bacon from 
feeding herring meal. 

(n) Aroma, e,g., tea. This attribute is refined and difficult to deal with. 
It is not easy to exemplify from home products. 

(o) Age, c.f/., old and new potatoes ; the tenderness but absence* of flavour 
of baby beef ; old boiling fowls ; the harsh flavour and l ()Ughn(‘ss of old runiu'r 
beans or of cabbage ; the mealiness of pi^as if l(‘ft too long. Age is for many 
products an exccdlent index to tenderness or flavour. 

(p) Colour, e.g., browm versus white shelled eggs ; colour of a])])les ; (*gg 
yolk colour ; milk. 

Having now roughly separated the ancillary from the essential attributes 
of quality in food products generally, the next step is to see how they could be 
specified and estimated in commerce ; although each has certain peculiar 
features, the chief pro<lucts may be grouped into a comparatively small number 
of classes, c.y., 

(i) Non-perishable and handled in bulk such as wheat and barley. Kate 
of transfer from agent to agent is slow so that, apart from financial and 
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Speculative considerations, time is available for comparatively lengthy 
chemical and other tests of quality which would be impossible with, say, 
fresh vegetables. 

(ii) Green vegetables to eat fresh, 

(iii) Green vegetables to can. 

(iv) atid (v) for fruit corresponding to (ii) and (iii). 

(vi) Staples vegetable, e.g.^ potatoes, carrots. 

(vii) Eggs. 

(viii) Meat, and so on. 

Tt would be possible in all these' class(\s io mak(' broad rules or standards 
for the ancillary attributes of quality and for cc'rtain of the essential otk'S. 
Spe(!ification would have to be completed by additional notes on individual 
products. It would b(* in trying to draw up such not(‘S on essential attributes 
that any attempt at quality standards would at prt'sent comc' t() an tuid for 
want of knowledge. Potatoes illustrate this well. Among tlu'ir many com¬ 
mercial characteristics is flouriness (of old potatoes of the boiling type). It 
is partly a question of botanical variety, but it is also affected by soil and— 
or so believe—by matiuring and time of lifting. No otu' (;an inspect a 
samy)l(^ or bulk of potatoes and say with certainty, ('xcept.in extn'me cast's, 
that they will or will not be satisfactory when boiled. Nor is there any com¬ 
monly available, satisfactory, scientific tt'st of this property. I’ht' only way 
is to boil them and observt^ the result. With all other food products the 
situation is much the same, as may be seen with wheat. Its value for bread 
making, despite many years of painstaking ehemieal research, can only be 
finally decided by grinding it into flour and making this into bread—a cumber¬ 
some and costly form of testing (preliminary, small scale tests of (|uality of 
wheat liav(^ of course, been develo}M)d by plant breeders). 

BUILDING UP STANDARDS OF QUALITY 

What then can be done to specify quality in food ? This q^iestion is too 
wide and elaborate for full discussion here, but the following principles are 
suggested for crop products, analogous ones being derivable for animal pro¬ 
ducts : 

(1) No real f)rogress is possible, indeed no start can be made, unless 
quality is treated analytically. I'hat is, we must cease to talk and think of 
(juality at large and must deal with the individual attnlmtes by which it is 
constituted for each product. 

(2) Only major differences are worth considering for with most products 
the consumer’s discrimination is feeble. Man has always delighted in biasing 
the taste of his common food by powerful flavoured extraneous substances. 
An uuknowrn but not negligible part of the nation’s expenditure on food goes 
to condiments, salad dressings, relishes, nutritionally unnecessary sugar, 
spices and proprietary sauces. 
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(3) The Hcientific deal of specifying essential attributes of quality in 
physical and chemical terms cannot at present be a practical objective. 
Experience with tea, wheat, and other things show this. Moreover, liuman 
perception cannot be scientifically specified and, in any casH^ public taste 
does in fact change*. 

(4) At present tlnm, the attack must be em})irical. Its objective must 
be the correlation of factors influencing production with the external form of 
the marketed product and of both of these with the individual essential 
attribut(‘s of quality. 

(5) The y)ro(lu(!tion factors to l)e studied should include soil type manu¬ 
ring, rate of growth, stage* of growth at marketing, and botanical variet y. 

(fi) Quality attribut(*s must b(^ judged by trained observ(‘rs having sp(*cial 
a])titude and training, as in the case of tea tasters. The various sections of 
th(* British tea industry are now making elaborate plans to ensun* tin* elfective 
eo-o])eration of t(*a tasters in the researches of th(*ir sci(‘ntific departments 
on quality in tea. 

(7) Investigations in conformity with these principles would in time teach 
producers how to raisr*, and interruMiarit^s how to discern, products liaving 
the ([Ualitv attributes acceptable to publii* taste. One of tin* most imyiort ant 
resultH would 1)3 to establisli tie* reputation for (piality of certain botanical 
vaHeties of eacli kind of crop. 

By this growth of knowledge the quality level of our food products would 
gradually be raised, j)rovid(*d intermediaries played their part in (‘iicouraging 
quality by price. 

(S) It is the duty of the intermediary to pay a large part of the cost of 
quality investigations. In cotton it is the consuming industry, for Empire 
cotton, which pays for both yield and quality .studi(*s. Our food industries 
stand, on the whole, in unfavourable contrast. Thus the butchers, who to 
judge by the apparently great increa.se in the number of their shops must l>e 
prosperous are not known to have spent a penny on research and yet half the 
meat Britain eats is home grown. 

THE PRODUCERS’ CONTROL OVER QUALITY 

There is such a dearth of reliable experimental evidence on the extent 
to which th'> producer can control quality that this important question must 
be very briefly handled. The procosser is mast(*r of his own affairs and his 
policy is in some cases to train the public to consume what he finds it most 
profitable to prepare for it. We see this in the commercially convenit*nt 
dodge of canning dried peas instead of fresh ones. Whether this will disgust 
the consumer with canned ptms altogether, time will show. 

Control over packing, grading, disease and the rest of what have been 
called the aticiliary attributes of quality is comparatively easy. Leading 
British apple growers spend from £6 to £10 per acre in spraying against insects 
and fungi, and in raising high grade vegetables immense care is now taken. 
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Over the essential attribute's of quality like tend('rn(*.ss and flavour, control 
is much more difficult and it is guided for th<‘ most i)art by general experience* 
and b(*lief. Tt is not povssible to do morc! than illustrate the interplay of con¬ 
trollable production factors on essemtial attributes of quality. Thus : 

(1) Soils whicli through their texture or chemical composition promote 
steady, unchecked but not unduly vigorous growth, give high quality in 
potatoes, broccoli, Brussels sprouts and certain other vegetables. Very dry 
soils make turnips stringy and pungcuit and spoil both colour and flavour of 
broccoli. Exceptionally fertile soils give high yields of potatoes, but a thi(!k 
skin and an absence of the delicate flavour obtainabk^ elsewhere. 

(2) Manuring lielps to correct tin* deficiencies or poor soils but exercises 
certain curious specific e'ffects. Potash appears to promot(^ (piality in dessert 
apples. For potatoes it improves growth but when given in the commercial 
form of muriate of potash (mainly KOI) has been fo\ind in some but not all 
cases to lower cooking quality. 

(3) Water supply is of great importance, l>eing a prime factor in rc'lation 
to the avoidance of checks in plant growth by whi(^h the quality of all vege¬ 
tables is seriously afflicted. The practices of overhead w'at(*riug by fim* sprays 
is now being adopted wdth outstanding success by some of lln^ heading British 
vegetable growers. It not only sup])lies water to the roots but affects local 
atmospheric humidity, 

(4) Time of marketing n(H‘ds close attent ion and a fine discrimination. It 
is not so much a matter of chronology as of stage of growth, /.c., physiological 
age rather than time ag(' : gre(*n peas an* an excell(*nt (^ase in point. The (*raz(* 
for out-of-season vegetables is l(*ading growers to mark(»t ]3russels sprouts in 
September wuth flavourless results and to lift main crop potatoes in the same 
month or earlier so that the consumer may be pampered w ith “ new potatoes. 
The indifferent potatoes imported in A})ril and May and bought at higli prices 
by consumers, even by those at low income levels, so warp public criteria of 
quality in new potatoes that when British earlies come on to the market they 
are now properly apj)reciated only by connoisseurs. Desire for change in food 
seems now to out weigh apprec^iation of high (|uality. This fact explains tlie 
I)ublic demand for “ out-of-season ” foods. 

(5) One of the secrets of securing desirable quality is to grow the right 
varieties. Unfortunately an evil system of (jonstantly renaming varieties 
for propaganda purposes has be(m developt^d by the British seed trade whereby 
varietal merits have become obscured. The intermediary could help himself 
and the producer as well by discountenancing this practice. 

(6) Breeding new varieties for high quality has In^en prosecuted with 
brilliant success in wheat, barley and some other crops, and could be extended 
to many more if quality standards wen*, evolved. The work would necessitate 
semi-scientific tests for quality applicable to the small amount of material 
available in the early stages of breeding, but such tests have been famished 
for wheat and barley breeding. 
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(7) With animals breed is also important, but cannot yet be fully exploited 
for want of precise knowledge of the attributes consumc^rs desire. 

(8) The feeding of animals influences quality, but knowledge of the reflation- 
ship is slight. Taints in milk, eggs and pig meat have already been referred 
to. The inference, natural to non-physiological minds, that a higli prottdn 
diet makes a high proportion of lean to fat in tlie carcase, is without (‘xperi- 
mental foundation. 

QUALITY AND NUTRITIVE VALUE 

It may occasion surprise that nothing lias yet been said about quality 
in the sense of nutritional valu(‘. The reason is lack of dependable information. 
The fact is that knowledge about human nutrition is exceedingly limited. It 
would not be relevant to attempt to go far in this matter now, but the prcNsent 
situation may be illustrated quite simply by means of a report on ' The 
Physiologit!al Bases of Nutrition ” by the Technical Commission appointed by 
the Health Committee of the League of Nations (meeting held in London, 
November 25-29, 1935). In s])eaking of protein requirements it is stated that 
in “ jiractice the protein intake for all adults sliould not fall below 1 gramme 
of protein per kilogram of body weight. The protein should bo derived from 
a variety of sources and it is desirable that part of the protein should be of 
animal origin.” This from the scientific point of view is exceedingly general. 
But under the heading of ” Fat requirements ” the prescription is far more 
vagu(* ; it rtuids, Fat must be a eon.stitiumt of the normal diet, but the data 
at })resent available* do not suffice to permit a precis(‘ stateincuit of th(‘ quantity 
required.” 

Quality in the sense* of nutritional value must then‘fore be left alone until 
nutritional experts have greatly advaneeel the‘ir knowle*dge. If we cannot 
compare the value of one kind of }>rote*in with ane)t hcr. or speak with any pre- 
cisiem at all about fat ree|uirements, we e^ertainly (^anne>t begin to eompare 
eliffemmt varietiess of tli<* same creq) or different conditions of Hesh from the 
same kind of animal from the nutritive ])oint of view, nutritive being u.sed 
here to exclude the spcu'ial (consideration of vitamin and mineral content. 

CONCLUSION 

What most impresses anyone wiio thinks about (piality in food is the 
dearth of knowledge. Responsibility for gaining knowledge* rests jointly on 
producer and intermediary. The latter, as agriculturists see him, has been 
content to sit amidst a world glut of food product ion and t ake his pick. While 
always ready to blame the home producer, he has in general made no effort to 
specify the food attributes demanded by the (consumer and which, as he is 
fond of saying, it is his duty to provide. An element of protest and provoca¬ 
tion in this treatment of food quality will, it is hoped, be extenuated by the 
fact that the agriculturist has to face unaided both kinds of food production 
problem, the quantitative as well as the qualitative. 
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COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME 


BOARD OF management 


Minutes of the thirty-eighth meeting of the Board of Management 
held at Bandirippuwa Estate, on Friday, September 3, 1937, at 2*45 p.m. 

heftent. —Mr. E. Rodrigo, C.C.S., Acting Director of Agriculture (in the 
(Jhair), Messrs S. O. (;anagaretnam, M.S.C., O. B. M. Cheyne, A. Ekanayake, 
D. f). Karunaratno, J.P., Cate Mudaliyar A. E. Rajapakse, O.B.E., M.S.C'. 

Dr. R. Child, Director of Research, acttid as Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. C. 11. Collins, C.C.S., Acting 
Financial Secretary, and Mr. Tyagaraja. 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the previous meeting h(»ld on IMay 28, 1937, which had 
been circulated to members, were eon firmed. 

STAFF 

New Appointments. —The Board crrtifirmed the following new appoint¬ 
ments, which had been reported by the Director of Restuirch :— 

Technical Assistant to the Technological Chemist. —Mr. W. R. N. Nathanael, 
B.Sc., from July 19, 1937. 

New Junior Clerk. —Mr. E. H. K. de Silva, from SepU^mber 1, 1937. 

EXPERIMENTS 

At the thirty-sixth meeting of the Board of Management held on Friday, 
February 26, 1937, it had been decided to circulate^ at intervals interim reports 
on long-term experiments, pape^rs of each expt^riment to be collected in a 
single file. 

A start had been made by circulating two reports on the Scheme's N.P.K, 
Manurial Experiment. 

With reference to the covering letter semt with these papers by the Director 
of Research, the Chairman remarked that it was desirable to keep one file for 
each experiment; short-term experiments, which would in the usual course 
be reported on early, hardly came within the scope of the present scheme, 
which was designed to keep the members of the Board in touch with the pro- 
gi^ss of investigations which had to be continued over a number of years, 
The Board agreed. 
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FINANCE 

The Statement of Receipts and Payments for the quarter ciuiecl June 30, 
1937, was approved. 

Loan from (Jovermnent of Rs. 50,000.—Copies of eorres})oridenee between 
the Treasury, the Chairman and the Director of Research had been ciriailaUd 
to all members of the Board. The Board had agreed by correspondence 
to the Chairman’s proposal to approach the Hon’ble the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands to have the Coconut Research Ordinance Ko. 29 of 1928 amended. 

The proposed amendment gives pow'er to the Financial Secretary : 

(a) to fix the ratc^ of interest at the time when an instalment of the loan is 

issued; 

(b) to change th(> rate of interest so fixed in resj)ect of any outstanding 

portions of an instalment of the loan. 

The Chairman referred to correspondence subsequent to tliat circulated ; 
he liad written to the Hon’ble Minister asking that th(‘ necessary st(*ps might 
be taken. 

BUILDING SUB-COMMITTEE 

The minutes of the seventh, eighth and ninth meetings of the Buildings 
Sub-Committee held on June 14, July 5 and August S, 1937 respectively 
had been circulated to all numibers of th(‘ Board. 

EXTENSION TO BUNGALOWS 

The Board approV('d of action taken in this (connection by the Buildings 
Sub-Committee. It was decided to publish (‘arly the advertisement calling 
for tenders as drafted by the Arc^hitect. 

Npav Building Jor Batter y Room, Stores, rf-c.—The Board approved of 
the extras on the contract sum incurnKl on this Building by the Building 
Sub-Committt*e amounting to Rs. 214 00. The Chairman reported that tlu^ 
Building had been completed in the scheduled time and ])assed by the Buildings 
Sub-Committee on August 8, 1937. 

I’lie Board concurred in the actioji of the Building Sub-Committe('. 
Several members of the Board inspected the new buildings after the close of 
the meeting. 

Superintmdent's biingalotv. —In view' of the possibility of the Superin¬ 
tendent being transferred to Ratmalagara Estate, on its acquisition by the 
Scheme, it was decided not to confirm for the present the sui)plem(mtary 
provision made for renovations to this bungalow\ 

It was decided, however, to proceed with the Sub -Committee’s proposal 
for an inspection of the building by a Medical Officer. 

RATMALAGARA ESTATE 

The Chairman reported station taken on this matter since the previous 
meeting. A price had. been agreed upon with Messrs Duncum, Watkins, 
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aud Ford, who wore acting for the mortgagees. The scheme's lawyers, Messrs 
F. J. & G. do Saram, had been instructed to a(*t for the Scheme. The Board 
comairred in the action taken. 

BANDIRIPPUWA ESTATE 

The Estate Frocfre-ss Hp ports for May, June and July, 1037, were approved 
by the Board. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Insjieciion of Buildings at Bandirippuwa. —A letter from the Hon’ble 
Minister for (Jommuni(*ations and Works was read stating that his Executive; 
Committee liad authorized the periodical inspection of the laboratory and 
other buildings at Bandirippuwa Estate^ and that the papers had now' been 
r(*f(;rred back to the Director of Public Works for necessary action. 

Publication of the Director of Besearch's lecture to the Ceylon Economic 
Society .—A kdter w as read from the Editor ‘‘ Young (feylon '' asking for 
permission to publish the lecture giv^en by Dr. Child on “ Some Economic 
Aspects of the (/ocoruit Industry ” given to the (y(\vlon Economic Society 
on Monday, 23rd August, 1937. 

The Board stated that ])rovided the Economic Society had no objection, 
they would not object to the publication of the lecture in “ Young Ceylon.” 

Visitors' Day. —A letter was read from the Honorary Secretary, Low- 
Country Products Association of Ceylon, asking that ” certain days in every 
week be set aj)art. on which visitors will be shown round the; Institute and 
given all the information required of them by the T(;chnical OffitH;rs.’’ The 
Director of Research had replied that whilst visitors were always welcome 
on working days in normal working hours, preferably if notice we;re given 
of visits, it was not in his opinion desirable to set aside special visitors’ days 
in every week. The Scheme’s technical staft’ was small and the interruption 
so caused to work in progress might be serious. 

The Board of Management decided that the present arrangement should 
remain in force, i.e., the third Wednesday in every rnojith is set aside as an 
open day for visitors. Visitors are welcome at other times on official working 
days, but notice of intending visits should preferably be given to the Director 
of Research. 

Coconut Planters' Joint Cotnmittce. —The Board had previously given 
liermission to the Coconut Planters’ Joint Committee to hold their meetings 
in the Library at Bandirippuwa Estate, on the third Saturdays of January 
and July respectively. A letter was read from this body asking for permission 
to alter these dates to the second Saturdays of March and September respect¬ 
ively. The Board agreed to this alteration, • 
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OTHER BUSINESS 

(Hrcittution of information Usf Estate Companies.—Mr. Cheyn(‘ enquired 
whether any papers were sent to Estate companies interested in coconuts 
other than the Scheme's publications such as reprints of articles from The 
Tropical Agriculturist and from other journals and from th(i press; Ic^aflets, 
bulletins and annual reports. The Circulation Papers sent round to membeis 
of the Board contained much information of wider interest and lie thought 
that certain of them might sent to the Colombo companies interested. 

The Chairman thought that members might suggest at meetings what 
Circulation Papers they considered could with advantage be given wid(‘r 
publicity. The Board agreed to this procedure. 

The meeting terminated at 3*50 p.m. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1937 




No. oi 




■i 


Provinoeg Ac. 

Disease 

Cues up 
to date 
since 

Fresh 

Caiet 

Reco¬ 

veries 

1 

(6 

1* 

B| 

No. 

Shot 



Jan. zst. 



Q 




1937 




bB 

BB 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

846 

393 

789 

*6 

■■a 


Western 

Anthrax 

Kabien 

14 

4 


•• 


i4 


Rinderpest 

,, 

.. 

,. 

,. 

r 

BB 


Foot-and-mouth disease 

622 

18 

605 

16 

1 

.. 

Colombo 

Anthrax 

12 

, , 

,, 

12 

,, 

., 

Municipality 

Rabies 

24 


.. 

24 

., 

.. 

Blackquarter 

1 

H 


1 


.. 


Trypansomiasis 

1 



1 




Rinderpest 

,, 





.. 

Cattle Quarantine 
Station 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 

2 

79 

ie 

2 

79 

•• 

•• 
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Foot-and-mouth disease 

87 

m 

85 

m 

■ 


Central 

Anthrax 

Piroplasmosis 

h 

■ 

4 
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2 



2 




Anaplasmosis 

1 

1 


! 

i 



Rinderpest 

523 

., 





Southern 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
Anthrax 


4io 

•• 

lis 



Rinderpest 


,. 





Northern 

Foot-and-mouth disei^ 
Anthrax 

1.474 



37 
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6i 

•• 

ei 




Eastern 

Anthrax 

Haemorrhagic 

• • 



•• 




Septicaemia 

84 

84 

19 

65 
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34 


34 




North-Western 
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Haemorrhagic 

3 
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25 

17 
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, , 


■HI 




North-Central 
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Anthrax 

60 

* • 
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,, 

.. 
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Foot-and-mouth disease 

132 


126 

6 



Uva 

Anthrax 

2 


2 




Pleur 0 -pneumonia 

15 

., 

7 

8 




Rabies 

3 

.. 


. - 

3‘ 


Rinderpest 

Foot-and-mouth disease 
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is 
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64 

is 


Sabaragamuwa 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

*2 

■ 

2 





Piroplasmosis 

4 

■I 

3 

1 

B 


BmartaMnt of An^uHnn, 

teiUk Oetober, IMf 


. O. B. DB eOLVA, 

Aotmg<3tovwa0wnt Veteiiiutiy SnfgwM 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—SEPTEMBER, 1937 



TBMPBBATUBB { 

humidity i 


BAXNFAZX 

(Station 

Mean 

Maximum 

Dil< 

feren«$ 

s 

3e 

Dif¬ 

ference 


|b 

43 g 

0 

ft 0 

1 

ila 

8 « 
Sa> 


from 

Average 

*1 

from 

Average 

Q 

«« S 

S5* 

< 

0 

a 

*< 

l«- 

0 ^ 


0 

o 

o 

*- 

/o 

% 


Ins. 


Ins. 

Colombo 

S5-0 

+ 0-8 

76-3 


74 

86 

7*2 

14*97 

14 

+ 7*96 

Puttalam 

87-3 

4 1-2 

78*3 

+ 0-9 

72 

84 

6*1 

3-24 

3 

+ 1*45 

Mannar 

S7-9 

-01 

79*0 

+ 0-4 

76 

84 

5*3 

5-71 

2 

+ 4-38 

Jaffna 

Sfivl 

+ 0 5 

79-9 

+ M 

78 

82 

6*3 

7-34 

5 

+ 4-25 

Trincomalee 

92-1 

+ 0-8 

77*0 

■+0-3 

60 

80 

6*0 

1*48 

6 

- 2-34 

iBatticaloa 

89-5 

0 1 

76*2 

+ 0-4 

68 

84 

5*2 

4*80 

7 

+ 2-25 

Hambantota 

87-3 

+ 1*4 

76*7 

+ 11 

74 

86 

4*2 

0*38 

5 

- 2*68 

Galle 

'13*4 

+ 0-7 

77*9 

+ 1-4 

77 

82 

5*8 

9*66 

14 

- 0-71 

Ratnapura 

88-3 

+ 1-2 

72*3 

1*1 

71 

93 

6-6 

12*51 

19 

- 3*77 

Anuradhapura .. 

91-fi 

+ 0-9 

74*9 

+ 0-1 

66 

93 

7*0 

2 19 

7 

- 1*72 

Kurunegala 

88-4 

+ 1-0 

73*9 

-0-1 

69 

88 

5-9 

7*32 

S 

+ 1*15 

Kandy 

84*3 

+ 0*5 

68*1 

- 1*2 

66 

90 

5*8 

5*83 

8 

- 0*76 

Badulla 

85-7 

-0*1 

61*6 


64 

97 

5*4 

7*50 

B1 

+ 3*02 

Diyatalawa 

78-5 

+ 0-6 

60*6 

-0-2 


78 

6*4 

10*30 

13 

+ 5*90 

Hakgala 

71*7 

+ 1*7 

56*7 

+ 0*1 

59 

55 


8*33 

11 

+ 1*76 

Nuwara Eliya .. 

68-7 

+ 1-8 

50*9 

-2-3 

78 

90 

7*7 

6*18 

13 

- 2*75 


The rainfall for September was generally below normal in the Southern, Central, 
and North-Central Provinces. It was in deficit too in parts of Sahara gam uwa, Uva and 
North-Western Proviiices. The largest excesses were retH>rded in the West and Norfh- 
W^’eat, in th<^ Badulla and Battiealoa districts, in the North of the Island and in a region 
immediately to the north-west of Kandy. The only excesses over 10 inches were 11*36 
inches at Chilaw and 11*23 inches at Horakele, while deficits of over 10 inches were 
recorded at W’’atawala and Oonoogaloya, viz,, 11*44 inches, and 10* 10 inches respectively. 
Ten stations recorded monthly totals of over 20 inches, the highest being 23*58 inches 
at Kitulgala. Wellawa was the only station to record no rain at all for the month. 

There were in all 85 daily falls of as much as .5 inches reported during the month, 
nearly all these occurring on the 28th and 29th. 14 stations i-eported two such falls each. 

The largest daily fall was 11*83 inches on the 28th at Hanwella Estate. 

After the first few days of the month, dry conditions set in about the 5t}», and these 
more or leas persisted till the 16th. Thunderstorm activity gave a slight increase of rain 
during the next three days, after which the rainfall again decrease*!. Under the influence 
of a depression that formed in the Bay of Bengal to the north-east of the island, the last, 
few days of the month were distinctly wet, fairly heavy rain occurring particularly in the 
south-west. 

Temperatures were, on the whole, slightly abo\'e normal, while humidity and cloud 
amount wore generally below normal. Pressures were consistently above average, and 
the general wind direction for the month south-westerly. 

D. T. E. DASSANAYAKE, 

Acting Supdt., Observatory. 
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EDITORIAL 


CENTRAL BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


T he Central Board of Agriculture was re-constituted in 
1934 and the first Board appointed under the new rules 
terminated its tenure of office in May this year. A short 
review of its work will probably be of interest to pur readers. 

I’he Board has no executive functions. It acts in a purely 
advisory (iapacity and it can therefore only influence policy. 
Its success has to be measured by the extent to which its deli¬ 
berations influenced public opinion on agricultural practice or 
induced special action by the executive. 

The following were some of the more important subjects 
which engaged the attention of the Board :— 

Soil erosion, 

Cattle branding and the restriction of trade in cattle, 
The development of animal husbandry. 

Measures for the stabilization of the price of paddy, 
Black Beetle and Red Weevil pests of coconuts, 
Establishment of Governmeiit paddy seed stations. 
The establishment of a bureau of agricultural statistics. 
Composting, 

Citronella research. 

The subject of soil erosion in one form or another was 
brought up practically at every meeting of the Board till at last 
the Minister seconded an officer for special investigational 
work connected with it and legislation was prepared for dealing 
with that part of it which relates to the damage caused to 
irrigation works and paddy fields by soil erosion. Government 
accepted the recommendation that the compulsory branding 
and registration of cattle as well as the cattle voucher system 
should be abolished. Definite proposals were formulated by 
the Department of Agriculture for a vigorous forward policy 





in the development of animal husbandry and these proposals 
revised by a special committee of the Board will come up for 
consideration at the first meeting of the new Board. The 
Minister has informed the Chairman of the Board that the policy 
of adopting restrictive measures for the purpose of controlling 
jiaddy prices was accepted by his Executive Committee and 
that instructions have been given for the preparation of the 
necessary legislation. 'I’he Department of Agriculture under¬ 
took to attempt the enforcement of the regulations regarding 
coconut beetle pests by })ersuasion before the ])enal provisions 
were invoked and the efforts of the Department in two provinces 
seconded by the co-o])eration of the Government Agents has 
met with considerable suc(^ess. The Ministry has accepted 
the policy of establishing a chain of paddy seed stations through¬ 
out the country and these will be established as the recently 
appointed Paddy Officer selects suitable purelines of seed for 
the several climatic and soil zones and the necessary funds are 
voted by the legislature. The Minister has expressed his con¬ 
currence in the recommendation for the creation of a Bureau 
of Agricultural Statistics and the Director of Agiiculture is in 
communication with the Director of Commercial Intelligence 
regarding the steps that should be taken to give effect to this 
recommendation. No definite action by the exec\itive was 
possible regarding composting but its importance has been 
recognized by both the planting community and by the officers 
of the Agricultural Department who are engaged in propaganda 
in the villages. The Ministry gave careful consideration to 
the subject of citronella research and came to the conclusion 
that neither the volume of trade in this commodity nor the 
benefits which a research scheme was likely to secure for the 
industry justified the heavy expenditure involved in such a 
project. , 

This is a record of achievement in which the outgoing Board 
may take a legitimate pride, and it effectively meets the criticism 
of those persons who think that a purely advisory body with 
no executive functions must necessarily involve itself in futile 
discussions. Another very encouraging feature of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Board was the absence of any emphasis on 
sectional interest. The members drawn from the planting 
industries showed no indifference to subjects relating to village 
agriculture while the representatives of district committees 
manifested a like catholicity of interest. In short, the perform¬ 
ance of the first Board encourages us in the hope that the second 
Board which holds its inaugural meeting under the presidency 
of His Excellency the Governor on the 18th November will make 
a substantial contribution to the pursuit of a vigorous agri¬ 
cultural policy during the next three years. 
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TRIALS WITH NAPIER GRASS (PENNISETUM 

PURPUREUM) 

AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE OPTIMUM FRE* 
QUENCY OF CUTTING NAPIER GRASS AND THE EFFECT 
OF ONE, TWO AND THREE APPLICATIONS OF SULPHATE 

OF AMMONIA 


C. N. E. J. de MEL, B.Sc. (Hons.), B.Sc. Agric. (Lond.), 

Dip. Agric. (Wye), 

rltlNCIPAL, FAItM SCHOOL, PHHADKXIYA 
AND 

A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph.D. (Lond.), Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), F.I.C.. 

CHEMIST 


T he experiment was originally designed by Mr, L. Lord, 
former Oflficer-in-oliarge, Experiment Station, to deter¬ 
mine (1) the optimum frequency for (tutting Napier grass 
tinder Peradeniya conditions and (2) the effect of one, two and 
three doses of nitrogen ajiplied as ammonium sulphate. The 
lay out of the experiment was a latin square in plots 22' x24' 
the inner harvested area after leaving out a border row of one 
foot in each plot being 1 / 100th acre. 

There were five treatments as follows ; 


Plot A. 


B. 
, C. 

D. 


99 


E. 


Cut monthly 

Cut once in six weeks 


i ] cwT. of sulphate of ammonia 
i applied in October each year. 


Cut once in two months J 


Cut once in six weeks 1 cwt. of suljjhate of ammonia 

applied in October, and a 
similar application in Feb¬ 
ruary each year. 

Cut once in six weeks 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 

in October, and a similar 
application in February and 
June, each year. 



MONTHLY Cirrr/A'GTS— Treatment A. 





1690 1833 1283 1051 
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The plots D and E therefore received one dose and two doses of 
nitrogen respectively in addition to the basal dressing of 
nitrogen given to all the plots. 

Napier grass was planted ont on the 16th October, 1935, 
and the first cutting was taken on the 30th January, 1936. 
The data for calculation begin with the second cutting of the 
A plots on the 29th February, 193(>. Subsequent cuttings 
were made on the due dates. 

The soil was a sandy loam of low fertility, and 300 lb. of 
compost were applied to each of the ])lots in December, 1935. 
The average yield of these plots 57-5 tons per acre jier annum 
])roved to be much below the average yields obtained on this 
station. I’his, however, does not aflect the results of this 
experiment. 

The total rainfall on the station during the period covered 
by this experiment was 95* 06 inches. Table 1 shows the 
distribution of the rainfall in relation to the intervals of 
cutting the grass. 

Under the conditions of the experiment there seems to be 
no clear connection between the rainfall and the yields except 
in the earlier months. After June, 1936, the yields decline 
steadily. There is also no effect noticeable on the yield as a 
result of the extra applications of fertiliser on the 1) and E 
plots in February, 1936. 


RESULTS 

The diagram given over shows the total weights of grass 
obtained from each plot during a complete year of cuttings 
from 29th February, 1936 to 30th January, 1937. 



Totals 


YIELD IN LB. PER PLOT 


Rows->■ 




A 

E 

C 

B 

D 

7068 



1150 

1345 

1585 

1454 

1534 



C 

A 

! D 

I E 

B 




1441 

989 

1158 

1190 

1556 

6334 



E 

1) 

B 

A 

C 




1304 

1085 

946 

946 

1551 

5832 

Columns I 















D 

B 

A 

C 

E 




1468 

1313 

942 

1421 

1596 

6740 



B 

C 

E 

D 

A 




1330 

1302 

1208 

1281 

1094 

6215 

Totals 

6693 

6034 

5839 

6292 

7331 

32189 

Treatment 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

General 

Totals 

5121 

6599 

7300 

6526 

6643 

mean 

Treatment 







mean per 
plot 

1024-2 

1319-8 

1460-0 

1305-2 

1328-6 

1287-56 

Analysis of results by the methods of variance is shown in 
table 11. 





TABLE II 







ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 






Degreen 

of 

freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

1 log* 

mean 

square 

Rows 


4 

183176-96 

— 

— 

Columns 


4 

281161- 

36 


— 

Treatments .. 

4 

510644-56 127661-14 

2-425 

Error 

0 9 

12 

90625- 

28 7552-11 

1-011 

Total 

0 0 

24 1065608- 

16 
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7j test 

For n, =4, 11 ^ = 12 


05, Z=-51K)7 
[P= 01, Z=-8443 


Z (calc)=1-414. 


U’he z test shows that the results are very definitely significant 
with a probability of 100 to 1. 

In tables III and IV the results are generally summarised. 


TABLE III 


TraatnuntH 

3/ (am 
par plot 
(lb.) 

% of 

mean 

Tons/ 

acre 

A. Cut every month 

1024-2 

79-53 

45-73 

B. (hit every six weeks .. 

1319-8 

102-43 

58-88 

(L Cut every two months 

D. Cut every six weeks sulphate of 

1460-0 

113-40 

65-20 

ammonia in February 

E. C.'ut every six weeks sulphate of 

1305-2 

101-31 

58-27 

ammonia in February and June 

1328-6 

103-20 

59-31 

Ccneral Mean 

1287-6 

100-00 

57-49 

Standard error 

38-9 

3-02 

1-74 

Significant Difl'crenec r=-05 

119-8 

9-31 

5-35 

r--oi 

167-9 

13-04 

7-50 

TABLE IV 




SIX WEEKS VS. 2-MONTHLY CUTTING 





lb. 


(1) Six weeks (average of 3 treatments) 

.. 1317- 

9 

(2) 2 months (one treatment) 

. 

.. 1460- 

0 

Difference — 


142- 

1 

Significant Dift'ereiice P — -05 


97 • 

4 

II 

0 


136- 

6 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

It will be seen from table III that the yields of the plots 
out monthly (45-73 tons) are very significantly lower, with a 
probability of 100 to 1, than the yields of the plots cut either 
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once in six weeks (58-8 tons) or once in two months (65*20 
tons). Similarly table IV indicates that the difference between 
the yields of the bi-monthly cuttings and of the six-weekly 
cuttings is definitely significant. 

The results of the manorial treatments are seen in table III. 
There is no difference in the yields of the plots receiving two 
applications and one application, in addition to the basal 
dressing of 1 cwt. of the fertilizer. It is, however, unfortunate 
that particularly heavy showers immediately followed the 
application of fertilizers to all the plots in October, 1935, and 
to the D and E plots in February, 193(5. The results cannot, 
therefore, be considered satisfactory, and a more elaborate 
manurial trial has been planned in w'hich the effect of applying 
fertilizers at intervals will be tested. 

RELATION BETWEEN AGE AND ANALYTICAL COMPOSITION 

In August, 1936, it was decided to analyse the grass from 
the different treatments in order to determine the relationship 
between the period of growth and the analytical composition 
of the grass. A full analysis of these results a]jpear8 elsewhere 
in this journal. Briefly, it was found that the monthly cut 
samples of grass have, on the average, higher fat, protein and 
ash, and lower fibre contents than samples cut six-weekly or 
bi-monthly. There is some difference in analytical composition 
between samples from the six-weekly treatment B which received 
one dressing of sulphate of ammonia and samples from the 
treatment E which received three dressings of the same fertilizer. 
The latter tend to be slightly richer in fat and protein and to 
have a lower percentage of fibre. 

The total amounts of food constituents available from 
equal areas of the grass cut at different intervals, as calculated 
from the analytical composition and the yields, are found to 
be highest for the bi-monthly period of cutting and lowest 
for the monthly cutting. The protein and fat contents do not 
vary vei-y appreciably, but the carbohydrate contents are 
definitely higher in the longer age samples. Treatment E 
shows its superiority over the other two six-weekly treatments. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

From considerations of the yield alone, the two months 
interval of cutting would a})i)car to be the most atlvantageous 
under the climatic conditions of Peradeniya. It was, however, 
observed that a certain proportion of the grass was rej<‘cted 
by the cattle when cut at this stage of maturity due its being 
too fibrous. The one month interval of cutting has the 
advantages that no part of the grass is rejected by the cattle 
while the quality of the grass is definitely superior. In the 
I’ormer respect the grass cut at six-weekly intervals is no 
different and while its quality is somewhat inferior, the 
analytical data indi<;ate that the total amounts of food con¬ 
stituents available from equal areas of grass of this age are 
generally not less than in the monthly cuttings. Further, as 
some improvement in quality is effected by the ap])lication of 
a fertilizer under favourable conditions, it Would appear 
reasonable to conclude that a suitable period for cutting Napier 
grass under Peradeniya conditions is six weeks, provided periodi¬ 
cal dressings of a nitrogenous fertilizer are applied. 
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THE EFFECT OF STAGE OF MATURITY AND 
MANURING ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
NAPIER GRASS 


A. W. R. JOACHIM, Ph.D., Dip, Agric. (Cantab), 

CHEMIST 

AND 

D. G. PANDITTESEKERE, Dip. Agric. (Poona). 

ASSISTANT IN AGRICVLTVRAL CHEMISTRY 


I N this paper the analytical data obtained over a period of 
six months, from August, 1936 to January, 1937, in con¬ 
nection with a frequency of cutting and manurial experiment 
on Napier grass (Pennisefum purptireMm) at the Experiment 
Station, Peradeniya are presented and discussed. The details 
of the trials have already been described in the previous article 
in this issue (1). It would 'suffice to state that the treat¬ 
ments were as follows : 

A. Monthly cut: Single dressing of 1 cwt. sulphate of 

ammonia, 

B. Six-weekly cut: Single dressing of 1 cwt. sulphate of 

ammonia. 

D. Six-weekly cut: Two dressings of 1 cwt. sulphate of 

ammonia. 

E. Six-weekly cut: Three dressings of 1 cwt. sulphate of 

ammonia. 

C. Bi-monthly cut: Single dressing of 1 cwt. sulphate of 

ammonia. 

At the respective times of cutting, representative samples of 
the grass were obtained for analysis as follows: 

From each of the similarty treated, plots three clumps of 
grass were cut diagonal-wise. A handful of grass from each clump 
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was then taken and the material so obtained bulked together. 
Further sub-division of the samples was made in the laboratory 
where determinations of moisture on the fresh material were 
made with as litthi delay as possible. Ash, protein, other 
extract (fat), and tibre determinations were made on the air-dry 
material. Carbohydrates f non-nitrogenous extraeti\es) and 
dry niatt(T \\'ere obtained by difference. 

Fhe results of the analyses, ex])resse(l as ])ercentages on 
fresh material, are shown in tal)le I. Figures in heavy type 
represent jjoreentages on dry matter at 100' C. Th(; analysis of 
the monthly cut sample of 30-0*3() was unfortunately omitted 
through an ciror. An examination of the table would indicate 
that; 

(1) 'I’he moisture and dry matter contents of the fresh 
grass are fairly constant, being respectively about 84 and 16 i)er 
cent, of the material. 

(2) The fat, {irotein and ash percentages diminish with 
increasing maturity of grass. 'I'he fall is most marked with 
fat (from 2-7 to 1-4 per cent.) but is also a])preciable with 
protein (from 11*8 to 8'1 per cent.). On the other hand, the 
tibre contents appreciably increase with advancing age (from 
23-7 to 33-0 per cent.). 

(3) (■arbohydrates show but comparatively little (change. 

(4) There is no difference in analytical composition 
between samples from the six-weekly cut plots receiving one 
and two di’essings of sulphate of ammonia respectively. This 
is only to be expected as the second application of fertilizer 
was given after the last sampling cut of this series was made. 

(5) The grass receiving three dressings of sul))hate of 
ammonia has, however, on the average, slightly higher protein, 
ash and fat, and lower fibre contents than the grass receiving 
only single and double dressings of the fertilizer. The efleet 
of the latter is apparent in the first cutting or two subsequent 
to its application. The advantage of frequent ai)plication8 
of soluble nitrogenous fertilizers to fodder grass appears thus 
to be indicated. These results generally confirm those obtained 
in other tropical countries (2). 



PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION 



Figures in dark type are percentages on dry matter at 100 














TABLE I— Contd. 

PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION 
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Figures in dark type are percentages on dry matter at 100°C 
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TABLE II 


TOTAL CONSTITUENTS 


Frequency of cutting 

Olio 

iiiuiith 

Six wooks 

Two 

months 

Treatment 

A 

— ..... 

p> 

D 


c 

Total weight of grass from 

five 






])lots (1/20 acre) during 0 






months 

lb. 

1720 

2206 

2239 

2255 

2494 

Dry matter .. 

lb. 

270-0 

353-3 

359-4 

354-0 

405-6 

Ash 

lb. 

.38-6 

44-5 

45-0 

46-5 

41-5 

Fat 

lb. 

7-0 

5-9 

5-8 

6-5 

5-7 

Fibre 

lb. 

64-5 

110-1 

113-7 

106-7 

135-9 

Protein 

lb. 

31 -7 

31-4 

31-8 

34-4 

33-4 

Carbohydrate 

lb. 

128-2 

161-5 

163-1 

159-8 

189-0 

Fibre-free material 

lb. 

205-5 

243-2 

245-7 

247-3 

269-7 


In table II above the total amounts of food constituents 
in the grass from the five plots of each treatment (-05 acres 
in all) diiring the six-month period are shown. These figures 
have been calculated from the weights of grass and the per¬ 
centage analytical composition of the grass at each cutting. 
In the case of the monthly cut sample of 30-9-36, which was 
not analysed, the analytical composition was reckoned as the 
average of the remaining five sam[)les of identical age. 

The data thus obtained show that: 

(1) The dry matter contents increase with increasing 
maturity of grass. The two-month old grass produces, per unit 
area, about one and half times the dry matter content of the 
month old grass. The fibre content of the former is however 
over twice that of the latter. The two-month old samples have 
therefore only about 30 and 10 per cent, more fibre-free material 
than the month and six-week old samples respectively. 

(2) The six-M'^eek old grass contains highest amounts of 
ash and mineral constituents, but the differences from the 
corresponding amounts in the month and two-month old grasses 
are small. 

(3) The amounts of ether extract (fat) in the grasses do 
not vary to any extent, but the youngest grass is superior in 
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this respect to the others. The effect of manuring in increasing 
the fat content to some degree appears to be indicated. 

(4) The total protein figures indicate that there is no 
difference between the month and six-week old samples i-eceiving 
the same manurial treatment. With additional nitrogenou.s 
fertilization, however, the total protein content of the latter 
is appreciably incr<MVsed. 

(5) (;arboh 3 '^drate material is highest in the two-month 
old grass, but the six-week old samples are not appreciably 
inferior in this respect. 

(6) The beneficial effect of nitrogenous manuring on 
quality is generally apparent. 

From considerations of the analytical and total coirsti- 
tuent data, it w'ould appear that with Napier grass-a six-weekly 
cutting interval is advantageous, more so if nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lization is adopted. 
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Contribution from tha Coconut Resmrch Scheme (Ceylon) 


EDIBLE COCONUT OIL 


REGINALD CHILD. F.I.C.. B.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.). 

DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH TECHNOLOGIC A L CHEMIST, COCONUT 

RESEARCH SCHEME 


R efined coconut oU, either alone or in admixture with 
similar fats such as Palm Kernel and Babassu fats, has 
been sold for edible purposes in Europe and elsewhere 
under a wide variety of trade or proprietary names. Among 
the best known of these (some of which are still protected by 
registration) are Cocolardo, (JocoUne, Lactine, Laureol, Nuco- 
line, Nutrex, Nutto, Palmine, Vegetaline and, in India, Messrs 
Tata’s well-known Cocogem. As generic names for this type 
of edible fat have been used. Nut Lard, Vegetable Lard and 
Vegetable Butter. 

It has been pointed out (1) that reference to these prepa¬ 
rations as “ Vegetable Butters ” (and similarly in German 
“ Pflanzenbutter,” and in French “ Beurre de coco”) is un¬ 
fortunate, since in temperate climates they are ptire white, 
odourless and tasteless edible fats, which are not plastic and 
contain no milk constituents as do butter and margarine. In 
Ceylon and the tropics generally coconut and similar oils are 
liquid and this point does not arise, since the word “ butter ” 
Avill not in any case be applicable. 

The present article has been written since many inquiries 
have been received by the writer on the possibility of the local 
preparation and marketing of an edible grade of coconut oil. 
Some analytical figures obtained in connection with such 
inquiries are included. 

STANDARDS OF EDIBLE COCONUT OIL 
Up to any point short of severe rancidity any coconut oil 
could be in a sense describe(|^^«dible. Chekku oil, which 
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may contain up to 2 per cent, of free fatty acid and may be of 
dark colour and strong odour, is consumed locally, but woixld 
by no means be reported by an analyst as of “edible grade.” 
Indeed for edible coconut oil used as such and in the manufacture 
of margarijK'. stringent standards have been laid down. For 
example a Committee of Analysts to the Ministry of Food in 
Great Britain in 1919 rexpiired “ fine edible coconut oil ” to 
contain less than 0-1 per (!ent. of frec^ fatty acid (as laxiric), 
not more than 9-5 per cent, of moisture or 1 per cent, of 
unsaponifiable matter. 'I’he oil has also to be free from sus¬ 
pended impurities, and sweet and neutral in taste and odour. 
American authorities also lay down limits of colour, viz., not 
more than 12 yellow and 2 red units on Lovibond’s Equivalent 
colour scale.* 

The oil further has, of course, to comply \xdth standards 
laid down for coconut oil of any grade, e.g., in the case of the 
British Standard Specification (2), the refractive index at 
40'C. must be between 1 -4485 and 1 -4492, and the iodine value 
between 7‘0 and 9*5, whilst the sajxonification value should 
not be lower than 255. 

Commercially oils of such high grade have almost always 
been subjected to processes of refining. 

REFINING PROCESSES 

For the purposes of the present article it is unnecessary 
to give details of commercial refining ixrocesses, but it will be 
as well to mention the principles involved. It will be clear 
that to convert, say, a copra oil of ordinary mill grade to a 
refined oil meeting the specifications outlined above foxir main 
stages of purification are necessary : 

(а) Filtration or sedimentation to remove suspended 

impurities. Under this also may be included 
treatment to remove mucilaginous im})uritie8 
which may escape removal by filtration. 

(б) Removal of free fatty acid by means of alkali 

treatment. 

(c) Decolorization. 

(d) Deodorization. 

• *Thi8 ta not the same scale as referretl to by the British Standard Specification 
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Industrially, free fatty acid is almost always removed by 
means of caustic soda in slight excess (about 0*2 per cent.) 
of the theoretical amount. After the soap so formed has been 
removed the oil is washed and dried, and the decolorization 
or bleaching treatment follows. This is effected by treatment 
with activated charcoal and/or fuller’s earth, followed by 
filtration. In the last stage the oil is treated in a vacuum 
apparatus with superheated steam which causes the odoriferous 
constituents to be distilled off. I’eohnical details of this last 
operation are often strictly guarded as trade secrets. 

On an industrial scale these operations require complicated 
plant and technical control at all stages. Such plants do not, 
of course, exist in Ceylon and it is extremely doubtfid whether 
any potential demand exists sufficient to encourage anyone 
to invest capital in refining plants. 

SMALL SCALE REFINING 

It is possible to refine a crude oil to a large extent by small 
scale methods. For example, the De])artment of Industriesj 
Madras, has published a bulletin (3) describing simple methods 
of refining oils, mostly devoted to describing the removal of 
free fatty acid by means of such alkaline reagents, as lime, soda 
and silicate of soda. Bleaching with charcoal and/or bleaching 
earths can be adapted to a small scale and improvement of 
odour achieved, as is indeed done with chekku oil, by simple 
boiling with water. 

REFINING LOSSES 

On such a small scale, however, refining losses are consider¬ 
able. A. P. Lee of the India Refining Co., Philadelphia (4) 
published in 1924 an interesting account of coconut oil refining. 
The losses in refining an oil of f.f.a. (lauric) 2*58 per cent., 
colour (Lovibond scale) 35*1 yellow, 6*85 red, to an oil of f.f.a. 
O'08 per cent., colour 4*01 yellow, 0'51 red, amounted to 6*1 
per cent, of which 6’5 per cent, was removed as acid oil for 
soap stock. 

On a small scale the losses are vastly in excess of this. 

DOMESTIC PREPARATION OF OIL IN CEYLON 

It is doubtful whether there is any necessity to attempt 
to give instruction in refining coconut oil to the loc^ villager. 
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When small quantities of a good oil are required they are 
prepared locally by the domestic method which will be familiar 
to local readers. 

The usual well-known procedure is to grate the fresh kernels 
iising the ordinary domestic scraper or hiramanai found in every 
Ceylon household. The grated meat with added water (about 
a pint to a nut) is hand squeezed and the resulting emulsion 
strained. A second S(jueezing after adding more water is 
usually given, and even a third treatment by boiling with 
water and again squeezing. The emulsion of oil and water is 
boiled down until all the water is removed and (^lear oil is finally 
poured off from the caramelized residue. 

The oil yield is naturally low in comparison with that of 
commercial expression of oil from copra, and attem))ts to pro¬ 
duce oil on a large scale by a modification of this process 
both in Ceylon and elsewhere have nvet with little success. An 
English Patent (No. 10,HOI, 1914) claimed “ a process for the 
extraction of oil from the coconut and other nuts, consisting 
of reducing the kernel or flesh of the nuts to small pieces, 
adding water to about the bulk of the flesh and well mixing, 
subjecting the mixture to a process of grating, collecting the 
essential cream of the flesh produced thereby and laying the 
same on sieves and subjecting it to pressure to ])recipitate the 
essential cream of the flesh and water, &.c., &c.” Plant is 
described for carrying out these and subsequent operations, 
which are seen to resemble closely the hand methods described 
above. This process does not appear to have been worked 
successfully. 

Parker and Brill in the Philippines in 1917 (5) found that 
when freshly grated coconut meat was pressed at 1,000 lb. 
per square inch, over 60 per cent, of oil remained in the cake. 
By treating the material with water and steam 80 per cent, of 
the oil could be obtained by pressing, it being found best to 
separate the oil by chilling the emulsion to 60°F. 

80 per cent, of the oil present seems to be about the best 
jdeld obtainable by hand pressing and it will be noticed that 
the domestic use of water and boiling to get further oil from 
second and third squeezings agrees with the results of Parker 
and Brill’s scientific investigations. Six nuts are reckoned 
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locally to give a bottle of oil (about 670 gms.) and a trial under 
the writer’s supervision gave from six nuts 760 gms., the nuts 
being of a size which would have given about 900 gms. of oil if 
converted into copra and hydraulically pressed. 

'Phe oil obtained in this tiial was yellow in coloiir, with a 
strong but sweet odour of the nut, and f.f.a. (lauric) 0-12 per 
(^ent. It is referred to as No. 4 in the table on page 275 and 
the oil from a similar trial as No. 3. Such oil is fairly satis¬ 
factory in kee})ing properties ; indeed the scientific literature 
contains some referenc^e to it from this point of view. Lewko- 
witsch, for examjde, in his standard work (6) states that “ if 
the oil is prepared from fresh kernels by boiling (as is done on 

the Malabar coast and to some extent in Ceylon). 

it undergoes little change.” 

MANUFACTURE OF OIL FROM FRESH KERNELS RAPIDLY DRIED 

Since it is very unlikely to be economic to erect refineries 
in (Jeylon, and since the domestic method of making an edible 
oil does not seem likely to be successfully adapted to a larger 
scale, the question arises whether any other method suggests 
itself for preparing coconut oil of edible grade without the 
necessity of refining. 

The only likely method, which has been tried twice on a 
fairly large scale, is to disintegrate fresh kernels in the same 
way as is done in the preparation of desiccated coconut, but 
without removing the brown skin ; to dry the disintegrated 
kernels in desiccators to the usual D.C. standard and at once 
to express the oil from the product. The oils so obtained had 
the analytical characteristics given as Nos. 5 and 6 in the table. 
They were not completely odourless, though nearly so, and 
had a bland taste, but otherwise would be regarded as up to 
edible grade, hor local sale it is possible that less stringent 
standards would be necessary as regards odour—a slight sweet 
odour and taste of coconut might not be objected to. 

This oil was sold at the ordinary price of White Oil as 
there was no special demand for oil of a special grade in small 
parcels. Retail sale was not, however, attempted. 

ANALYTICAL FIGURES, ABNORMAL AND OTHERWISE 

The table of analyses summarises results obtained on 
various samples submitted by enquirers, some of whom have 
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attempted small scale refining methods, and special methods 
of preparation (of which the writer has not always been informed). 
Other figures from the literature are given for comparison. It 
will be noticed that some samples give abnormal figures for 
iodine and saponification values and for refractive index. In 
these cases it is not suspet^ted that the samples have been 
adulterated ; to obtain a water-white oil, the samples have in 
many of these instances been prepared from the white meat 
only. It is well known that “ parings ” oil obtained as a by¬ 
product in desiccated coconut manufacture has an average 
iodine value much higher than that of ordinary oil, a lower 
saponification value, and density, and a higher refractive index. 
Correspondingly, oil from the white meat, or pressed from 
desiccated coconut, has a lower iodine value and refractive 
index, and a higher saponification value. 

Cruz and West in the Philippines (1930. 7), reported an 
analysis on white oil from desiccated coconut, with the results 
shown as No. 10 in the table. 

In the case of domestic oil the scraping stops somewhat 
short of including all the brown parings, so that these oils 
show iodine values slightly less than ordinary oil, but not so 
low as those from white meat oilly. 

The percentage of unsaponifiable matter has not been deter¬ 
mined on the samples reported here. At one time it appears 
that paraffin wax or heavy paraffin oil has been added to coco¬ 
nut fat (in temperate climates) to give it a consistency more 
resembling butter (c/. Lewkowitsch 8. Arnold 9). The latter 
found in a sample of “ vegetable butter,” 3-9 per cent, of 
unsaponifiable matter of iodine value 2-65, saponification 
value 0, refractive index 1-475 at 40'^C. The writer has exa¬ 
mined a similar paraffin oil, which, it was stated, was used 
as an addition to edible oils. This had iodine value 2-3, 
sajjonification value 0-2, refractive index 1-465 at 40°C. Such 
additions are unlikely in Ceylon ; to liquid oils there would be 
little point in them, and as mentioned above, they have not 
been looked for in local samples. 

COCONUT "STEARIN” AND "OLEIN” 

Edible coconut oils of various melting points are obtained 
by the process known as “ winterising.” By pressing the 



partly solidified oil at various temperatures it is separated into 
higher and lower melting portions, the proportions depending 
on the temperature and pressure. The higher melting portions 
are referred to as “ coconut stearin ” and the lower as “ coconut 
olein.” 'I’he analytical constants of these will lie respectively 
on each side of the average values for ordinary oil. Bolton 
(10) gives the following usual limits, but mentions that “ there 
are manufactured products made in a great variety of melting 
points, according to the extent of pressure, and only the very 
extreme figures are given, and practically all commercial samples 
yield figures well between these limits.” 


Coconut Stearin 


Coconut Olein 



Usual 

limits 

Typical 

spocimoii 

(refined) 

Usual 

limits 

Typical 

specimen 

(refined) 

Melting point ' C. : 





Incipient fusion 

— 

29 

— 

21 

.Compl(?te fusion 

2(>-31 

30 

16-22 

23-5 

Solidifying point ' 0 . 

24-29 

27-4 

14-22 

19-1 

Saponification value 

252-255 

252-1 

257-262 

258-3 

*i>efraetive Index 40 C... 

1-4485-1-4487 

1-4486 1 

•4492-1-4494 

1-4493 

Iodine value (Wijs) 

2-7-9 

4-1 

11-15 

14-2 

Sp. grav ity 99 15 0. .. ‘ 

0-860-0•869 

0-866 

— 

0-870 

F.f.u. (1 auric) 

0-2-50 

0-1 

3-13 

0-2 

Reichert Meissl value . . 

4-5-60 

5-6 

8d0 

9-2 

Polenske value 

8 0-15-0 

10-7 

17-20 

19 

♦Approx, from Zeiss bufyro 

- !t)frac t( >11 lotcr reatl i u 




A. P. Lee (4) gives interesting particulars of the working 
of this process and describes a large scale trial in which the 
oil as described above was kept between 12-5-15-5 (l for 40 
to 60 hours and then pressed, there being obtained 38-2 per 
cent, of hard butter or stearin of solidifying point 26 -68"’C. and 
60*95 per cent, of olein of S.P. 20*3’C. 

It will be apparent that some care has to be exercised in 
interpreting the analysis of edible coconut oils. Oils from 
the white meat only have low iodine values like “ stearin,” 
but whereas the former tend to have saponification values above 
the average, the reverse is true of the latter. Similarly the 
iodine values of “ olein ” (above the average for ordinary oil) 
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may approach those of commercial parings oil, but the latter 
have saponification values well below the average for ordinary 
oil, whilst “ oleins ” are about the average or a little above. 
Coconut “ stearin ” is more iised indirectly for edible purposes 
than directly, as a substitute for cacao butter in chocolate 
and confectionery. 

HYDROGENATION 

Coconut oil cian be hardened by the process of hydro¬ 
genation. The melting point can be raised to about 44-5 (1 
when the iodine value is reduced to l-O. The saponification 
value is not greatly altered. 

ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Whilst coconut oil hardened by hydrogenation and high 
melting coconut stearin might be useful in the tropics as edible 
fats for cooking, &c., it is very unlikely that the processes for 
their manufacture could bo econoinically worked in (■eylon. 
Enquiries arc occasionally received by tlie writer asking for 
details of such processes- particularly hydrogenation—to which 
the reply is generally made that the processes require extensive 
plant and expert technical management, and that there is little 
likelihood of their incejdion locally. 

It is said that whilst it is true that local demand woidd 
not justify an edible oil industry, there is a possibility of an 
export bxjsiness. I’liis is, in the writer's opinion, also unlikely. 
Neighbouring countries are all themselves oil (and particularly 
coconut oil) producing countries. India in particular already 
protects her oil crushing industry l)y a heavier duty on oil than 
on copra. Many European and other countries where refining 
interests exist put a heavy tariff on edible grades of oil, whilst 
admitting unrefined oil at lesser rates. 

Any attempt at retailing edible oil in (Jeylon is likely to 
remain a small sciale business, and the oil either prepared by 
the simpler method outlined, or refined by methods applicable 
on a small scale. 

VITAMINS IN COCONUT OIL 

Whilst there is some evidence that coconut oil in its 
fresh state contains some vitamin A (c/. Ghose 1922. 10) and 
Vitamin E (c/. Evans and Burn 1927. 11), it is not a good 
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source of any vitamin, and vitamins are unlikely to be present 
at all in the retincid oil. Some manufacturers therefore add 
vitamin })re})arations and a well-known ])roprietary brand in 
India is stated to contain added vitamin 13. Vitamin prepa¬ 
rations (!an bc' purchased from j)harmaccutical houses, but 
their local preparation or use is not likely to become a possibility 
of interest, the objecd of health authorities being more to ensure 
that the local dietaries (sontain sufficient vitamins in other 
natural foodstuff's used. 

ADDITION OF FLAVOURING MATTERS 

Flavouring matt(U‘s have been added to reffned coconut 
and other oils. 

As recently as 1929 (Iff) it was shown that the substance 
responsible for the aroma of butter is diacctyl. ITiis has been 
add(‘d to margarine in small traces to imitate the odour of 
butter and its u.sc in ('dible coconut and other fats has been tried. 

OTHER MODIFICATIONS 

I’roci'sses have been devised to render coconut fat ])lastic 
so as more to resemble lard or butter in texture. 'I’lu' fat is 
submitted to processes of foaming with air or eai’bon dioxide, 
and of kneading to the required consistem^y. I’hese do not 
in the ordinary way apply to the tropics where the fats are 
liquid oils. 

KEEPING QUALITIES 

Tin' older text-books on oils and fats u.sed to mention 
coconut oil as one of the most susceptible to rancidity, 'flus 
was true of the inferior copra oils formerly shipped, but as 
mentioned above oil ])rei)ared from fresh kernels or any oil 
initially sound keeps well, as do well relined oils, particularly 
in air-tight containers fu'otecting the oil from light and air. 

The stringent .standards laid tlown have the keej)ing quality 
of the oil in view as well as its initial soundne.ss. 

The use of preservatives smffi as benzoic or ehlorobenzoic 
acids or of anti-oxidants should not bc necessary, particularly 
in an oil intended for quick local consumption. 

SUMMARY 

The present artiiile reviews the processes used (commercially 
in the preparation of coconut oil of edible grade, and mentions 



the modified forms under which such oil is marketed. From 
the local point of view the opinion is expressed that large scale 
refining and other processes are unlikely to be worked in Ceylon, 
as there is unlikely to be an extensive local demand and the 
possibilities of export are doubtful for tariff and other reasons. 

The preparation of coconut oil suitable for edible purposes 
locally on a smaller scale for retail marketing may be possible ; 
processes are suggested for producing an initially sound oil 
needing no refining, and mention made of the possibility of 
small scale refining. 

Analytical reports on samples of various kinds examined 
in the writer’s laboratory are tabulated, and some figures from 
the literature given for comparison. 
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T he betel vine is indigenous to Ceylon and has for centuries 
been under cultivation in certain parts of the Northern 
Province. It is a perennial plant which is subject to 
constant pruning for the development of a particular system of 
branching and is also trained to grow along a live support or 
standard for a period from about 6 to 15 years, though there 
are some vines which live for as many as 20 to 30 years. 

The crop is confined to the garden lands of certain villages 
situated in the Valikamam North and West Divisions of the 
Jaffna district and in the Nanaddan and Mantai areas of the 

Maimar district. It is onlv in these localities that the soil and 

«/ 

well-water available for irrigation are suitable for the cultivation 
of the vine which requires a fairly uniform degree of moisture 
in the soil, ample protection from winds which are severe in 
the dry season and a certain amount of shade for the admission 
of diffused light. Each betel grove consists of a large number 
of small beds in which the vines are planted and is regularly 
irrigated from a well in the garden through an elaborate system 
of channels. In the Jaffna Peninsula, Erythrina indica Lam. 
(T. mullunmrukku,) is used as the standard while in the Mannar 
district the enmmon standard is the mnrunga {Moringa oi^ifera 
Lam.). These standards provide shade and serve as a wind¬ 
break but, in addition, there is a small belt of plantains sur¬ 
rounding the betel grove and further, in the Jaffna district, a 
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live fence of Erythrina indim and, in the Mannar district, a 
high fence of palmyrah leaves are established along the boundary 
of the garden. 

In former years, betel leaves were exported from Jaffna to 
the neighbouring districts but most of what is now grown is 
consumed locally. Some of the Colombo betel from the Western 
Province now finds its way into the Jaffna market on account 
of its lower price. The betel produced in the Mannar district 
is usually sufficient to meet the local demand but occasionally 
Maho betel is imported from the North-Western Province 
during periods of scarcity. 

The total area under cultivation at present is estimated 
at about 70 acres in the Jaffna Peninsula and about 25 acres in 
the Mannar district, a considerable flecTcase having tak('n {)lace 
within recent years in the former are.ii on a(^connt of the serious 
damage caused by bacterial leaf spot and collar rot diseases. 
In many cases whole groves have been comj)letely destroyed. 
The first indication of an attactk in the case of bacterial leaf 
spot disease caused by Bacterium betle Rag. is the presence of 
small, water-soaked spots on the under side of the leaves betweeti 
the veins. The spot increases in size, becomes angular in sha])e, 
turning brown and finally blac^k with a yellow halo around. 
The stem is later attacked and the whole vine then withers 
and dies. In collar rot disease, due to lihizoctonia solani Kiihn, 
the attack first takes place at the collar of the vine. The roots 
are next killed and finally the stem wilts and dies. In the 
Mannar district those two diseases are more or less absent. 
This may be due to the fact that the greater shade given by 
the Erythrina standards and the excessive irrigation practised 
in Jaffna arc more conducive to infection by these diseases 
while in Mannar the light shade provided by the murunga, which 
is kept low, and the method of cultivation which does not 
result in so much moisture in the soil and humidity in the 
atmosphere being maintained within the betel grove, lead to 
greater freedom from attack by these diseases. In spite of the 
intensive manner in which the crop is cultivated and the care 
and attention given it in Jaffna, the losses due to these two 
diseases are very heavy and betel growers now view with alarm 
the state into which this small, but important industry has 
fallen. In this article, an account is given of the general methods. 
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of cultivation of the betel vine as adopted by the growers in 
the Northern Province while indicating some of the improve¬ 
ments possible for the production of a better crop. 

SOILS 

The betel, vine is only cultivated on the red and brown 
limestone clay soils in the Jaffna Peninsula while in the Mannar 
district it is grown on a grey loam. I'he presence of lime as 
well as a certain degree of brackishness in the water used for 
the irrigation of the vines is held to be essential in Jaflna for 
good quality. In the Valikamam North division of the Jaffna 
district some of the rocky lands are brought under cultivation 
each year by the removal of the surface limestone rock. 

SYSTEMS OF CULTIVATION 

In the Jaffna Peninsula, there are two' methods of 
cultivation, each confined to a group of villages. In the first 
group, referred to as Maviddupuram. consisting of the villages 
of Maviddupuram, Kankesanturai, Kolankalatty, Karukampani, 
Pannalai and J’ellipallai in the Valikamam North division, the 
vines are trained to grow on single standards of Eryfhrina while 
in the second group known as Sillalai comprising the villages 
of Sillalai, Matakal, Pandaterippu, Ilavalai, Chankanai and 
Vaddukoddai the vines are trained on trellises in which 
Erythrina form the standards. In the Mannar district, the 
cultivation is confined chiefly to the Nanaddan but also the 
Mantai areas and single standards of murunga are used, but 
in each row there are a few jungle stumps about 4 to 5 feet 
high. 

Under the Maviddupuram system, the vines only remain 
for about 5 to 6 years while under the Sillalai system they 
continue for about 10 to 15 years and even more but the quality 
of the crop is inferior to that under the former system largely 
on account of the differences in soil and water. Under the 
M annar system the vines last for about 6 to 10 years. 

The vines are planted in depressed beds which are subject 
to basin irrigation. In the Maviddupuram system the beds 
measure about 5 by 3 feet and the arrangements of standards 
and vines is shown in fig. I. Under the Sillalai system the beds 
are about 6 by feet and are laid out as shown in fig IT, while 
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the Mannar system has beds about 2 feet wide but of any 
convenient length, with an interspace of 3 feet between alternate 
beds as seen in fig. III. In the last-named system the standards 
are planted along the two longer sides of each bed at about 
2 feet apart. Many betel growers, however, in the Maviddupuram 
area are now adopting the Sillalai method of laying out beds on 
account of the fact that both irrigation and picking operations 
are less difficmlt. 

In India, the common standard used for the betel vine is 
Seshatiia grdndiflora Pers. (!’. agati). It can be periodically 
to[)ped like Erythrina indica and it is also a good windbreak. In 
view of the fact that this plant does not cast such heavy shade 
as Erythrina it should ])rove more usefxil as a standard in Ceylon 
against the incidence of bacterial leaf spot and collar rot diseases. 
Another standard used in India is the arecan’ut palm which 
could b(‘ profitably employed in certain areas owing to the value 
of the nuts from the palm. 

In the {jreparation of the beds, it would be preferable if 
thes(> could be made Hat or very slightly raised with channels 
rutniing between them and along the two longer sides. Each 
bed should not be more than about 2 feet wide, the standards 
being planted about 1 ft. apart along the two longer sides. In 
this way excessive moisture in the soil around each vine through 
flooding of the whole bed when it is irrigated is avoided because 
water only passes through the channel. This will tend to reduce 
the incidence of the two diseases. 

CROP ROTATION 

Carden lands which have previously been under betel in 
the Maviddupuram centre are not again ])lanted with the same 
crop for about 1 to 3 years. They may remain fallow for about 
a year during which time cattle are penned. After this they 
are planted with some of the following crops:— Tobacco, chillies, 
brinjals, kuraklcan and the small millets, e.g., Panicum miliaceum 
Linn. (T. pani samai) and Seiaria italica Beauv. (1'. tenai 
samai). In place of tobacco or kurakkan, chillies and brinjals 
are sometimes grown from about February or March to about 
August. Tobacco, which is usually planted in January, may 
be followed by kurakkan from about July to October. Dioscorea 
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yams (T. siruUlangu) are planted in August or September 
to provide shade if the betel is to be planted during the following 
November to January. 

In the Sillalai area kurakkan is grown from about June 
to September. "J’he land is then kept fallow and, in January, 
manioc is interplanted with Amurmitus (T. kirai), the seed of 
which is sown just before the manioc cuttings are put in. The 
manioc is harvested during October and the land remains 
fallow until the vines are planted between November and 
January. The penning of cattle and goats is not usually done 
in this centre but well-rotted cattle manure is apjJied before 
the l)e<ls are made. In the Mannar system the land is kept 
fallow for two years before replanting. 

PLANTING 

The betel vine is, generally, planted in the two Jaffna centres 
between November and January but also—more often in the 
Sillalai area during April and May. Planting in the latter 
period is now being preferred by some cultivators because 
bacterial leaf spot disease is not as seveie in the dry season, 
especially during the periods following priming, as it is in 
the wet season. In the Manner area, planting is done during 
February, April or July as it is during these months that 
cultivators are free from their paddy field work. 

It is advisable to sterilize the soils of the beds to prevent 
bacterial leaf spot and collar rot diseases. This can easily be 
done by placing a layer of brushwood about 6 in. to 1 foot thick 
over the beds and burning it so that the surface soil becomes 
heated and thus sterilized against the organisms responsible 
for these diseases. 

The cuttings to be planted are, generally, selected from 
vines which are not less than I to 2 years old and are taken from 
the main shoots when these are topped or from the side shoots 
of the first order. A bundle of about 100 cuttings is sold for 
about Rs. 3*00. 

In the Maviddupuram and Sillalai centres a cutting consists 
of three nodes and three leaves (fig. IV). Just before planting 
the lowest leaf is removed, leaving about | inch of the leaf stalk. 
The second leaf is raised vertically and rolled round the stem 
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while the top leaf is wrapped round the second as in fig V. This 
is done to ])rotect the cutting from drying. It is then planted 
by burying the lowest node with the middle node kei)t at soil 
level. After about three weeks, the leaves are opened in the 
evening, but are tied up again in the same way 3 or 4 days later. 
Cuttings may be kept for 4 or 5 days before being planted either 
in a nursery or in the open by keeping them under shade and 
giving them a dailj’^ watering. A small quantity of hmalckan 
(Elevsine Coracana Caertn.) seed is sometimes placed amongst 
the bundles and, after germination, the sprouted seed has the 
cifect of kec'ping the cuttings cool and moist. 

In the north-east monsoon, the cuttings are planted 
directly in the beds, but duritig April and May they are first 
propagated in a nurs(U‘y, in which they are placed slantwise 
about 4 inches apart. After about 15 to 20 days, when they 
have commenced growing, they are carefully removed each 
with a ball of earth and transplanted in their permanent sites, 
the soil around Ixdng firmed down, (-are should be taken to 
})revent tht^ use of cuttings raised in nurseries affected with 
ba(;terial h^af si)ot and collar rot diseases. Planting is always 
done in the evenings and soon afterwards the beds are irrigated. 
Dioscorea yams are planted about three months earlier to provide 
shade for young vines. They are also covered with dried 
plantain leaves or cadjans which are removed after about a 
month. 

In order to enable the vinos to climb up the Erythrina 
standards which are planted about '1| months later, sticks of 
the local guava {Fsidium guajava Linn.) or nochchie (Vitex 
Negundo Linn.) are placed a month after the vines are planted 
one alongside each. When the vines have reached a height of 
about 2 feet they are tied to the Erythrina standards with 
adavian (strips adjoining the mid ribs of the palmjTah leaf) 
which are not wetted easily and therefore do not encourage 
the growth of fungi on them. From a cutting two shoots may 
be developed, one from the axil of the topmost leaf and the 
other from the middle leaf but only the more vigorous shoot is 
allowed to develop. 

In the Mannar system the cuttings are brought down, 
coiled and buried in the soil two or three times at intervals of 
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about three months. After about a year they are put on the 
murunga and the shallow pits are joined together in a row and 
made into one long depressed bed about 2 feet wide. 

When the vines have reached a height of about 3 to 5 feet, 
split arecanut or palmyrah stems, about inches wide, are 
tied in tiers, in the Sillalai system, to the Erythrina standards. 
There are about eight of these tiers, at about 2 feet apart lower 
down and about 1 foot apart higher up. 

IRRIGATION 

The cuttings are daily irrigated in the two Jaffna systems 
for about 12 days after planting and thereafter every alternate 
day. If they are both planted during April or May, irrigation 
is done both morning and evening for about three weeks and 
after that on alternate days, usually in the evenings. Basin 
irrigation is practised, the water being led into each bed from 
the channel adjoining it, the .soil being always maintained in a 
moist condition. 

Under the Mannar system the vines are irrigated every 
alternate day, the water being issued down the long row of beds 
while the interspa(!es between the rows of beds are kept dry. 
It is considered that the Mannar system of irrigation is more 
satisfactory than the other two in that the soil around each 
vine itself is not kept as moist as in the other systems. It would, 
however, be even better if the beds themselves were not flooded, 
but if the water were allowed to flow in channels on the sides 
adjoining the row of standards in each bed. In this way 
sufficient moisture in the soil would be provided for the vines 
to grow but such excessive moisture which predisposes the vines 
to the two diseases mentioned before is avoided. 

MANURING 

Well-decayed and powdered cattle manure is applied under 
the two Jaffna systems over the beds about three times a year, 
the first application after planting being made in June, the 
next in October and then again in February the following year, 
the application being renewed annually thereafter during these 
months. After each manuring the plots are irrigated for three 
consecutive days. Well-made compost is preferable to cattle 
manure but fresh cattle manure should never be used though 
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liquid manure is sometimes added to bring out a dark colour 
which it is reported also results from the use of dry leaves of 
the Tulip tree, Thespesia populnea Linn. (T. puivarasu), and 
the arecanut. When any green leaves are available they are 
suitable but they should only be taken from areas where collar 
rot disease of betel or other plants has not occurred. 

In the Mannar system, two baskets full of well-rotted cattle 
manure which have been left for about a year are added to 
each pit. Goat manure and green leaves are not used. This 
application is repeated each time the vine cuttings are buried. 
After the vines have been trained to their permanent standards 
they are manured once a year with well-rotted cattle manure. 

PRUNING 

About two months after planting in the case of the two 
Jaffna systems, when about live leaves are produced on the 
young vine, the shoot is topped to three leaves. («rowth is then 
continued from the bud in the axil of the topmost leafand again, 
two months later, the next topping is done leaving 2 to 3 leaves 
on the new axis (fig. VI). This process of topping or ])runing 
is continued every two months or so, confining the growth of 
each new axis to about two to three leaves. After each pruning 
the shoot is tied at the top to its support with adavian strips. 

In the Mannar system the cuttings as already stated, are 
brought down coiled and buried in the soil 2 or 3 times every 
three months. It is only after about 9 to 10 months that pruning 
commences. 

After pruning, the buds in the axils of the leaves belonging 
to the axis which has been topped begin to develop but any 
shoots except one springing from the topmost axillary bud are 
nipped off. About six months from the time of planting side 
shoots are allowed to develop from the axillary buds in some of 
the leaves from about the fifth axis upwards. On these shoots 
which form the second order of branching the pruning is carried 
out as before. The same process of branching is allowed io 
continue and shoots from the axillary buds in the leaves from 
the second axis upwards are also allowed to develop. The leaves 
which are ])roduced on the main axis and the second order of 
branches are known as aaippu, while those formed on the 
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third order of branches which develop in the axils of the leaves 
of the second order of branches are known as maihu (fig. VII). 
The latter are held to be the best grade of betel. About six 
toppings on the main axes are necessary before mathu shoots 
or the third order of branches are allowed to develop. They 
commence to form on each vine about one year after planting. 

The saippu leaves are large and leathery and dark green in 
colonr. They are not as flaccid but are more pungent and have 
longer petioles than the mathu leaves. There is a prominent 
petiolar wing which encloses the petiole at its base and protects 
the tender bud in axil of the leaf. 'I'his dries u[) later leaving 
a scar on the petiole. Adventitious roots are also prominently 
developed at the nodes of the main axes. 

The mathu leaves on the other hand are smaller, thinner 
and lighter in colour. Their petiolar wings and adventitious 
roots are barely visible. 

The vines are allowed to grow to a height of 6 to 8 feet in 
Jaffna but in the Mannar system only to a height of about 4 to 
5 feet—as far as the top of the standards—in order to facilitate 
picking. In the Sillalai system, the various branches are allowed 
to spread freely but upwards. < Each shoot is straightened out 
as much as possible before it is tied. This work is done by 
trained and experienced labourers who are paid Rs. 1 • 25 to 
Rs. 1 • 50 a day. If the work is not correctly done few new shoots 
will form and the yield will be poor. 

The Erythrina standards which are kept to a height of 6 to 
8 feet in the Maviddupurara system and 8 to 10 feet in the 
Sillalai system are topped once in April and again in December 
to admit light and air to the betel vines. 

PICKING 

When the vines are about one year old picking commences 
and, generally, two pickings a month under the Maviddupuram 
and Mannar systems are done throughout the year while in the 
Sillalai system the leaves are picked about once a month and 
when the vines are older about once in 40 days. In the case of 
mathu leaves, the third leaf from the top is picked but if the bud 
in the axil of the topmost leaf has not emerged the two lower 
leaves are retained and only the fourth picked. It is repenrted 
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that about 300 leaves can be picked each time from a vine, but 
bom the Mannar area only about 20 to 25 leaves are picked 
bcftause no saippu leaves are removed. 

GRADING 

After picking, the leaves are graded and bundled. In the 
Maviddupuram centre there are four grades, viz., mathu, aduval, 
saippn and bdippu while in the Sillalai centre there are only 
two grades, viz., tnathu and mippu and in the Mannar area 
only one grade, viz., mdhu. The number of leaves per bundle 
varies with the grade in the cast; of the first named centre, 
while in the second centre a bundle contains about 100 leaves 
and in the third centre about 1,000 leaves. The prices which 
obtain are as follows : 

No. 1 quality — Matku .—These are the leaves picked from 
the mathu shoots and sold at the Maviddupuram centre by the 
growers at Ks. 2-00 to Rs. 4-00 per bundle of about 500 to 600 
leaves. FYom the Sillalai centre a bundle of about 100 leaves 
sells at 30 to 40 cents while the Mannar betel fetches 75 cents 
to Re. 1-00 per bundle of 1,000 leaves. 

No. 2 quality- Aduval .—This grade contains a mixture of 
math'll and mippu leaves and is sold only from the 
Maviddupuram centre at Re. 1*00 to Rs. 1*50 per bundle of 
1,000 leaves. 

No. 3 quality — Saippu .—These leaves obtained from the 
main axes and those from the second order of branches command 
a pri(;e of 75 cents to Re. 1-00 per bundle of 500 to 600 leaves 
from Maviddupuram while the Sillalai leaves fetch 15 to 20 cents 
per bundle of 100 leaves. 

No. 4 quality — Kalippu.—Thn^o are small crumbled saippu 
leaves which sell at 5 to 10 cents per bundle of 100 leaves both 
from Maviddupuram and Sillalai. 

The best quality betel is reported to be produced around 
Maviddupuram, where the soil and water are most suitable for 
this crop. But Jaffna betel from any area is considered locally 
to be superior to that produced from any other part of the Island 
or India. The Jaffna betel leaves are more pungent and of a 
better flavour ; they are also broader and of a darker green 
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colour. The Indian betel imported into Ceylon is even less 
pungent, smaller and of a lighter green colour than the Colombo 
betel. It is reported that for a ‘ chew ’ of betel, half a leaf of 
the Jaffna variety suffices and is equivalent to a full leaf of the 
Mannar and the Colombo betel and to two to three leaves or 
more of the Indian betel. 

While the best matJni, leaves in Jaffna fetch a })rice of 30 to 
40 cents yjer 100, the Colombo betel is only sold at 15 to 20 cents 
per 1(X), the Mannar betel at 8 to 12 cents and the Indian betel 
at about 3 to 6 cents per 100. The local leaves are about 100 
to a pound, while the Colombo leaves are about 150 and the 
Indian about 250. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 


GRAPEFRUIT* 


G rapefruit, tho commercial or trade name givcm to the pomelo— 
Citrus paradisi —is credited with having arisen from the tendency of 
the tree to hear its fruit in clusters, and it is unlikely that it will (‘ver 
be superseded by the correct horticultural term pomelo. 

The tree is a vigorous grower, handsome and symmcdricak with a round( d 
or (‘Oiiical head. The bark is of a smooth greyish-brown colour. The foliage, 
when mature, is a dark glossy grc-en : whilst the young shoots ai.d leaves are 
smooth and light gr(*.en in colour. Tlie leaves are ovate, blunt, pointed or 
round(^d, smooth and l(‘athery, and the margin crenate, the pidiolcs being 
broadly wing(‘d. The flowers are produced singly or in (*ymose clusters, and 
are sweet scenttKl, the calyx being large and sepals four or five in number 
and ])ointed. The corolla is white, and the petals, four or five, slightly reflexed 
a.nd fleshy. There are from twenty to twenty-five stamens, the anthers being 
large and the pistil stout. The stigma is covered with a sticky milky fluid 
when ripe, and the ovaries number eleven to fourteen. 

The fruit is large, oblate, globose*, and may be pyriform when from out 
of season blossom ; (colour light lemon to pale orange ; flesh greyish or pink ; 
juice sacs large ; spindle sha])ed and closely packed together. The flavour 
is a blending of bitter, sweet and acid, the se(‘ds being large, light coloured, 
wedge shaped or irregular ; and the cotyledons white. 

As a bn^akfast fruit the pomelo, or grapefruit, is without equal, and in 
America it is common and much-sought-after breakfast dish. In Australia, 
it is not quite so well known, though in the Southern States, and latterly in 
QiUiensland, the demand for it is steadily incTeasing. On the Brisbane market 
the popularity of this desirable breakfast fruit has b(*en somewhat retarded 
by the sales of bitter-sweet, and sour oranges under tlu^ name of grapefruit. 
This praoti(!e is being discouraged, and purchas(*rs are advised to look for 
the pale-lemon colour in the fruits offered for sale as grapefruit. 

Besides hemg an excellent appetiser, the grapefruit is credited with having 
tonic properties. The flavour of the ideal fruit is pleasant yet indescribable ; 
and, as previously stated, a blend of bitter, sweet and acid. Lacking this, 
it falls short of its high standard and can only be classed as inferior. 

♦By R. L. Brest, Instructor in Fruit Culture in Queensland Agricultural Journal^ 
I August, 1937 
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The bitter principle is contained in the partitions of the fruit. Some 
connoisseurs contend that it would be better if this were eliminated, and 
consider that those varieties in which the bitterness is nearly absent are 
preferable. Tt should, however, be realised that without the bitter princij)le 
the fruit would not be a pomelo. In quality fruits the bitterness should be 
rather prominent. 

Varieties that have done well in Queensland are :— 

Marsh Seedless .—Form oblate ; roundish ; colour pale lemon-yellow : 
medium thick rind; smooth ; se(^tions thirteen ; regular; juice sacs small: 
flesh greyish green ; flavour good, bitter principle not very pronounced ; 
acidity and sweetness good ; seeds none to six, large, plump; mid-season. 

Duncan .—Form oblate; colour pale lemon-yellow ; rind smooth ; sections 
fourteen ; large ; bitter ])rinciple well marked ; acidity and sw(‘etness good ; 
quality very good ; seeds about 50, large, plump, blunt ; mid-season. 

Fosters .—Form obbate ; colour pale yellow ; rind smooth ; sections 
thirteen ; large ; bitter principle strongly marked ; acidity and sweetness 
good ; quality very good ; flesh pinkish ; seeds about 00, large, plump, wedgt^ 
shay>ed or irregular ; season early. 

Triumph .—Form oblate or oblate oblong : somewhat flattened at base : 
colour light yellow : rind very smooth ; sections eleven ; bitter principle not 
strongly marked ; acidity and sweetness good ; seeds 37, medium, plump, 
roundish ; season medium early. 

Though Marsh Seedless at present holds pride of place, chiefly on account 
of its having only a few seeds, the high quality of such varieties as Duncan, 
Foster and Myrther, in spite of their seediness cannot be denied, and they 
require little, or no greater, trouble to prepare for the table. 

In preparing for the table, bisect the fruit transversely, using a sliarp 
thin-bladed, slightly pointed knife. Secondly, cut round and remove th(‘ 
core, which operation at the same time removes practifuilly all tlu^ seeds. 
Thirdly, from the (;entre cut outwards down through the partitions wliitdi 
divide the sections. Finally, cut round the partition enclosing the sections 
and separating the pulp from the rind. Each half of the fruit may then be 
lightly sprinkled with sugar to taste and placc^l in the ice chest overnight. 
Prepared in this manner, the pulp may be readily scooped out and eaten with 
a spoon. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. AN 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR STORAGE AND 
TRANSPORT* 


NUTS 


N uts an* oftm stoml from ont* prodiuttion season to the next. To 
fire vent the d(*V(*lo]im(‘n< of rancidity and d(‘cay, and to control insect 
infestation, they an* usually held at a low t(‘mperatur(*.; for the control 
of pests, a tenipi^ratun* of 50'F. is usually sufficiently low. 


P(*can and Brazil nuts are nuire suhj(*ct t>o dett*rioratif)n than walnuts, 
almonds or filberts. \"arious n^ports indicate that walnuts, almonds and 
pecans can he held at 2S''-3(rF.. 32 F. and 2<) '-3S F. for upwards of a y(‘ar 
without deterioration. In storage trials with ])ecans. Medlock showed that 
a temperature of 40 'F. was not low' enough to maintain this commodity in 
sound condition for one year. Accwding to Taylor, walnuts, almonds and 
pecans have been h(*ld, both shelled and unshelltd, for ficriods of 4 years at 
32‘^F. w'ith only slight d(*terioration in flavour. At higher temperatures, 
moisture loss(*s may become important . A tiunperatun* of 45°-50^F. is also 
considered satisfactory for w'alnuts, almonds and filberts. Shelled nuts, 
unless sealt'd in a vacuum, will not keep as long as unsh(*lled ones. The 
most desirable mtiistun* content n‘sults from storage at a humidity of 
approximately (>5 to 7(1 jier cent. As nuts n^adily take* up undesirabh* flavours 
and odours, they should lx* kept away from ajiph^s, potatoes, &c. 


OCHRO 

Ochro, or okra (Hihisnis vsculf^ntus) pods should he harvested when tliey 
are four or five days old, /.e., wlu'U they are young, tender and crisp. Wood- 
roof recommends that- harvc^stol pods should be }»laced under shade* imnu*di- 
atoly and quic^kly handled to f)r(‘vent shrivelling and tougliening. 

Half-bushel baskets are suitable as containers during harvesting, and 
four-peck hampers for transportation and marketing. Rough treatment is 
to i)e avoided. Gloves should be worn by workers to avoid the irritation 
setup by continuous contact with the stinging hairs. 

Shill states that ochroes can be shipped successfully from West Indian 
Islands to the Canadian market, the storage conditions are not specified. 


♦By C. W. Wardlaw in Tropical Agr%cuU%ire, Vol, XIV, No, 9, September, 1937 
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ONIONS AND RELATED VEGETABLES 

In this important group are included onions, leeks, chives, garlic and 
shallots or scallions, most of which can be grown successfully in tropica) and 
sub-tropical regions. 

ONIONS 

Although some varieties of onion (Alliu7n> cepa) can bo kept for long 
periods in common storage, the ii8(> of refrigeration is (‘ssential for the satis- 
facitory preservation of others ; the modern view is that cold storage offers 
practical advantages in the liandling of all varieties. Losses in onion storage 
are due to sprouting, root growth, fungal rotting, shrinkage and freezing. 

DRYING AND CURING 

Onions should be well matured and thoroughly (aired in the field, in drying 
sheds or on trays before lieing placed in storage. Experimental re(a)rds show 
that the possibility of sue<^essful storage depends on tlie initial cpiality of 
the product ; decay and deterioration tend to occur during thc^ storage of 
immature, soft, ‘ thick-ne(iked,’ or imp(>rfectly cured cmions. Slatted (Tates 
or shallow bins are the most suitable storage receptacles. When cured in 
the field, bulbs are usually placed in slatted crates, stacked four or five tiers 
high. According to Wright, onions, after Inking pulled, an^ first ofj^alldri(d 
in the windrows for 3 or 4 days ; curing, i.e,, final drying out of the superficial 
scales, is then effected in slatted crates, stowed in open sheds or und(T 
tarpaulins ; this operation may continue over seV(Tal weeks. 

The care with which handling, (leaning and drying operations are earned 
out has important effects on the subsequent storage life. Onions damaged 
during harvesting, packing or handling, if not thoroughly dried, soon begin 
to decay in storage. 

FACTORS GOVERNING KEEPING QUALITY 

Jones and Bisson have observed that different varieties of onion show 
very considerable differences in respect of their moisture content. Thus dry 
weight determinations ranged from about 5 jjer cent, (of the fresh weight) 
in the Sweet Spanish variety, to about 16 per cent, in the Red and White 
Creole varieties. “ Evidently those varieties which are considered mild and 
of rather poor storage quality have the highest moisture content, whereas 
those that arc the most pungent and keep best in storage have the lowest 
moisture content.” The moisture content in individual varieties is also subject 
to variation according to the growth conditions provided : onions grown on 
a peat soil were found to have a higher moisture content than those grown 
on a mineral soil. Similar observations on the relation between keeping 
quality and dry matter content have been made by Woedman and Barnell. 

In a detailed study of the relation between keeping quality and rates of 
water loss during storage, Woodman and Barnell have shown that high relative 
rates of water loss, and high total water losses, are eharaoteristic of non^keepmg 
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varietieB of on ion. As dififerenees in rates of water loss are particularly apparent 
during the period immediately after harvesting, they consider that actual 
storage trials may not necessary in classifying new lines as keeping or 
non-keeping types. 

STOWAGE 

Onions for storage should be packed in bags or crates and stacked so as 
to permit of good air circulation. When stowed in sacks, shelves or racks 
should be provided to avoid the bruising injury which might result frcm the 
weight of super-imposed sacks. Onion rooms should also be completely 
separated off from other storage rooms to avoid contamination of tainting. 

When large quantities have to he stored, the bags are piled in pairs laid 
crosswist^ in stacks about six bags high. The bottom pair of sacks should be 
lafd on 2 X 4 inch dunnage strips to permit of air circulation ; the stacks should 
also be separated by 2 inch air spaces. According to Williams, storage in 
trays or in well ventilated boxes is better than storage in bags, wastage being 
consistently less. 

STORAGE TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 

There is a general consensus of opinion, that for successful storage, onions 
require good ventilation, low temperature and low relative humidity, low 
temperature Ix^ing considered more important than low humidity. Not only 
is it necessary to control the growth of moulds, but sprouting and root 
development must also be prevented. 

In storage trials at 32®, 40® and 50®F., with controlled R. H. varying 
from 65 to 90 per cent., Wright, Lauritzen and Whiteman have shown that 
the amount of sprouting—an important cause of loss—^which occurs during 
storage is only slightly influenced by humidity but rather definitely by 
temperatun^ : on the other hand, root formation is only slightly influenced 
by temjx*rature, but is increased by increasing the humidity. In their 
experiments the amount of decay did not increase greatly with increased 
temperature and relative humidity. Onions sets showed an increase in 
sprouting, rooting and de<?ay as the storage temperature was raised and as the 
relative humidity was increased at each storage temperature. The best 
storage environment for both onions and sets was found to be 32®F. with 
a relative humidity of about 65 per cent. 

For onions grown in the United States the following general recommen¬ 
dations, ensuring successful storage up to 6 months with suitable varieties, 
have been given. At a temperature of 31®-32°F. there is the minimum of 
decay and no sprouting will occur ; low humidity is not essential but is 
desirable ; at higher temperatures onions should be kept as dry as possible. 
“ Onions have been kept in good condition at as high a temperature as 40®- 
46®F. for several weeks when the humidity was kept low. Onions in storage 
should be kept dry enough to “ rustle ” like dry leaves when handled. In 
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cold storage at the higher range of temperatures it is usually impractical to 
keep the humidity sufficiently low, so it is the usual practice to store at 31® 
to 32®P.” According to Platenius et al experimental lots of onions have 
remained in perfect condition at 3()®-32®F., even when the R.H. was as high 
as 95 per cent. 

A temperature of 32®-36®F. in well-ventilated chaml)ers or cellars is 
advised by Corbett, Stc^wart and Thompson. Friel)e-Scupin records successful 
storage of onions at—3°C. (26*()°F.) and R.H. of 85-90 per cent, for 5-6 
months. Rose, Wright and Whiteman recommend a temperature of 32®F. 
and R.H. of 70-75 pt^r cent, for onions and onion sets, 5-6 months storage 
being assured. For onions grown in New Zealand, Sutherland cites 31®F. 
and R.H. of 78-81 per cent, as having given excellent results over a period 
of six to seven months, and considers that, by concentrating on the production 
of the more hardy varieties, it should be possible, with the help of refrigeration, 
to supply local markets throughout the greater part of the year. 

Experimental work in Sweden has shown that at a temperature of 30* 5®F., 
onion tissue may be altered by putrefaction, mould and germination. On 
the other hand, a very low temperature, e.gr., 19*5® to 23®F., kills the tissue 
and coagulates the albumen, which, after thawing, remains denatured. At 
27®F., the tissue remains unaltered, and, on removal to higher temperatures, 
is similar to that of fresh onions, a view supported by chemical analyses. 
(See Undercooling). 

Boswell studied the behaviour Of onions during, and subsequent to, 
storage at 32®, 40° and 5()®F., and found the lowest temperature most suitable. 
Onion plants from the lots stored for eight months at 32®F. showed extra¬ 
ordinarily vigorous leaf growth and a scarcity of flower stalk ; storage for 
6 months at 32®F., followed by 6 weeks at 50®F., resulted in a much more 
rapid growth than was obtained in bulbs held at 50®F. throughout. Other 
records also cite 32°F. as being best suited to the storage of onions. 

Williams has reported satisfactory storage of Australian onions, held at 
temperatures ranging from 38®F., to below freezing point; bulbs held beloiV 
the freezing point for onions (29®F.)had a particularly good appearance at 
the end of 3 months’ storage. Some varieties, on being thawed out and held 
at ordinary temperatures gave a better storage life than others. Gradual 
thawing out (over a period of 2-3 days) was shown to be advantageous, as 
the onion tissues are very susceptible to rapid changes in temperature. Where 
this procedure was adopted, the full quality of the onion was retained, so 
much so that it compared favourably with that of fresh onions. Bulbs 
stored above freezing point also yielded good results, except that some 
sprouting took place. As a rule this commodity stored satisfactorily for a 
period of 6 months. 
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HANDLING AFTER COLD STORAGE 

When onions are r(Mnov(^(l from eold storage during warm or damp weather, 
the temperature sliould b(^ allowc^d to rise gradually ; this will prevent the 
eondcmsation of rnoistun^ ; otherwise th(^ bulbs may be liable to severe rotting, 
particularly ii‘ th(‘.y are loadcKl tJghtly into a ear or other limited space where- 
drying out is ])r(^(*lud(^d. This danger can l>e avoided by moving them through 
a succession of int(‘rm(sliatt‘ bunperatures till the outside temperature is 
reac^hed. 


LOSS IN WEIGHT 

Losses in weight in stoned onions, due to rotting, evaporation, and 
metabolic proc(‘Hs-s, may in some instances assume considerable importance. 
In lots h(‘ld in ordinary storage^ for 0 months at Pusa, Walton records losses 
of 5S p(‘r cent, by we ight in bulbs stored on racks, and 46 per cent, in bulbs 
stort^d in baskets : rotting accounted for 5*5 and 13* 1 per cent, respectively 
of the initial wenght. 

In onions stored at 29^F., Williams observed a loss in weight of only 
4 p(‘r cent, in tin* course of six months, as compared with the 12 per cemt. 
whi(*h is ciistomarv in common storage. Consignments (of Sweet Spanish 
onions are report(^d as being subject to severe shrinkage through decay and 
rooting in storage. 

In an earlier section attcuition was drawn to the important relation that 
exists betwi'-en keeping (piality and rates of moisture loss in different varieties. 
Woodman and Barnell have d(*nionstrated that water losses take place mainly 
from the inner and not. tlie outer surface of the scales, and therefore occur 
mainly through the neck of the bulb. Such losses are greatest immediately 
after harvesting ; later, water loss proceeds at an approximately steady rate. 
Total lossc^s, undcT com])arabl(* storage conditions, are always greater in non- 
keeping than in kee])ing varieties. Thus after 100 days whereas Unwin’s 
Reliance, a kec^ping variety, had lost only 5-6 ])er cent, of its initial fresh 
weight. White Lisbon, a noit-k(‘eping variety, luid lost approximately 30 j)er 

CiUlt. 

UNDERCOOLING, FREEZING AND LOW TEMPERATURE INJURY 

From storage data cited above it will be nok‘d that, onions may be held 
below their freezing point without sustaining injury, provided certain 
conditions are observed. Thus both Williams and Rasmusson indicate success¬ 
ful storage at temperatures below 29°-30®.F., the freezing point for onions. 
The effect of freezing on onions has been the subject of some critical studies 
by Rasmusson and Wright. (A tyjje of physiological breakdown comparable 
in symptoms to freezing injury has been described by Wright, Lauritzen and 
Whiteman. It was observed both in storage and under field conditions 
before any actual freezing had occurred ; in yellow Globe onions stored at 
32®F. a somewhat higher percentage of affected bulbs occurred in lots held 
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in the higher humidity chambers ; this t3rpe of breakdown is characterised 
by a very limited amount of watery discoloration in the o\iter scales only). 

In experiments with onions of the Globe type, Wright ascertained that 
while the average freezing point was in the neighbourhoed of 30®F., it varied 
to some extent according to the temperature at which the onions had 
previously been stored : for example, bulbs which had been held at 32®F. 
had a consistently lower freezing point than those stored at 40^^ or 50°F. 

Undercooling .—Although a temperature of 30°F. should be regarded as 
the minimum storage temperature, it has been observed that onions may 
be undercooled (t.e., cooled below the freezing point without actual freezing 
of the sap taking place) without sustaining injury. 

Undercooling in an onion may be terminated at any time and fieezirg 
(i.e., crystallisation of the sap) begun by a sudden jarring or other disturbance. 

Therefore when onions are known to be cooled Ixdow their freezing 
point they should be handled with care, since a sudden jar, as when crates are 
roughly handled or onions are poured from crates or bags to be graded, is 
likely to start freezing in onions which otherwise would warm up without 
injury. Numerous tests conducted with undercooled onions have never 
shown injury caused by cooling below the freezing point, provided they were 
not permitted to freeze.” 

The period during which onions may remain undercooled (and uninjured) 
varies according to internal and other factors. Wright has describt^d 
experiments in which bulbs held at 22'^F. for 2, 4 and 6 days showed 0, 15, 
and 25 per cent, freezing injury respectively. When onions have been 
allowed to freeze, the extent of freezing injury is greater if they are transferred 
to storage at a low temperature, e.g., 32°F., than if they are removed to a 
higher temperature, say 40°F. ; in such an experiment the 40®F. lot only 
showed 25 per cent, mild freezing injury as against 75 per cent, severely irjurtd 
in the 32^F. lot; the more severe wastage at 32®F. was presumably in 
relation to the fact that ice still remained in the tissue, and that the bulbs 
remained below their freezing point for a considerable time Ixfore their 
temperature rose sufficiently to prevent freezing action. 

Freezing Injury .—Freezing injury can readily be diagnosed by cutting 
open bulbs, when the affected tissues are seen to have a water-soaked, dis¬ 
coloured, transparent appearance, with indefinite scattered opaque areas. 
Wright states that “ Symptoms of freezing injury are frequently and easily 
confused with those of physiological breakdown caused by excessive heat 
and other undetermined factors. When cut, such affected specimens show 
certain transparent, discoloured scales similar to those caused by freezing 
injury, but usually without the scattered opaque areas. Freezing usually 
includes an entire scale all or nearly all the way round the onion. Often one 
scale is found injured while the adjoining ones may be normal. Fcdlowing light 



freezing, usually the outer scale only is affected ; with more severe freezing 
the injury is found in the more inner scales, often skipping one or two scales 
as it penetrates toward the centre. The last portion to succumb is the heart 
or growing point, at the centre of the base of receptacle.” 

In onions which have been lightly frozen, i.e., where only the outer 
scales have l)een affected, serious losses can he avoided if care is taken to dry 
out the bulbs; the water-soaked scales liecome dehydrated and the onions, 
though somewhat softer than l)cfore, remain in good condition : in damp 
storage on the other hand, decay soon becomes evident. 

BLEMISHING AND DISCOLORATION 

Blemishing and discoloration, due to chemical injury, exposure to sunlight, 
and to fungal organisms have l)een considered in some detail by Ramsey and 
Butler and Ramsey. Freezing injury has bt‘en treatc^l in detail above. 

Chemical Injury ,—Dark brown or black discolorations of onions, described 
as ‘‘ scorched spot ” and “ bag print,” are the result of chemical action by 
substances in the sack fabric, operating under condition^ of damp storage ; 
as a rule the underlying fleshy scales arc’s not injured in any way and eating 
quality remains unimpaired. 

Ammonia Injury .—A uniform ar.d severe type of discoloration causc*d 
by the accidental exposure of bulbs to ammonia fumes from the storage plant 
is occasionally found in onions that have come out of cold storage. 

The fumes cause an alkaline reaction with tlie colour pigments in the 
outer scales of the onions and often produce pronounced discoloration so that- 
the marketability of the stock is greatly reduced. As a result of exposure 
to ammonia fumes yellow onions show brown blotches or a uniform brown 
(colour over all the exposed surfaces ; red onions change to a deep greenish-black 
or metallic-black colour ; and white onions are discoloured greenish-yellow. 
If onions are exposed to strong fumes for several hours the fleshy, edible 
portion of the bulbs becomes watery, yellowish-green and worthless. 

Experiments have shown that ammonia injury will take place at a 
temperature as low as 31- 5°F, and that the rate and severity of discoloration 
are approximately the same as at higher temperatures. The colour changes 
have been found to take place more rapidly in a humid atmosphere or when 
the onions are slightly moist. Less than.l per cent, of ammonia in the air 
will cause marked discoloration if the onions are exposed for 24 hours or longer. 
With stronger concentrations the colour changes are noticeable almost 
immediately and large brownish-black blotches are prcduced within a few 
minutes. 

‘‘ A similar type of discoloration in coloured onions has been observed 
in stock that had been covered with manure for protection against freezing. 
The ammonia fumes from the manure cause almost a complete blackening 
of the outer dry coloured scales, but generally do not discolour the fleshy 
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Sun Scald .—Onions grown in regions of high temperature and bright 
sunlight frequently suffer from sun-scald during harvesting, immature and 
moist bulbs being most severely affected. The tissues of scalded areas are 
killed and become soft and slippery, but soon dry out, leaving bleached, white, 
sunken and leathery areas, |-1| inch in diameter. The blemished areas are 
also important as a means of ingress for fungi and bacteria. Another type 
of sun injury, described as sunburn or greening, is the result of exposure of 
bulbs during the growing peril d or after harvesting ; green colouring matter 
develops in the exposed tissue but dc(‘s not cause death or softening of the 
aflFected region. The tissues, however, tend to be bitt(‘r and unpalatable. 

Fungal Blemishing .—Various fungal pathogens cause more* or less severe 
blemishing, staining or wastage ; typi(*al infections hav(» been described as 
Smudge, Black Mould, Purple Blotch and Soil Stain. 

ONION SETS 

In general, onion sets require much thi^ same stf)rag(‘ conditions as do 
the mature bulbs. The sets arc usually stored in shallow slat-boitom or wire- 
bottom trays, 4-6 inch deep, 2 by 3, 4 by 5, or 5 by 5 ft. in size, the trays 
being stacked so as to leave a space of one inch betw(‘en the ti(‘rs. Acc^ording 
to Platenius et al sets of more than one-half of an inili in diameter frequentl.y 
develop seed stalks before time for bulbing. It has been shown that the 
temperature at which sets are held during the winter and s])ring affec^ts the 
subsequent seed-stalk develoi^ment, the penrenlagi* of seed stalks increasing 
as the temperature of storage is raised above 30""F. ; at tcunpiTaturi'S much 
higher than 32°F., the sots sprout before the time for planting and some 
decay may result. At 30° and at 32°F. sets keep well and nunain dormant 
until planted ; these temperatures are recommended wh(‘n c^old storage is 
employed. 


LEEKS, GARLIC, SHALLOTS 

Green leeks ^are best stored <at 32°F. with a R.li. of 85-00 j)er cent-. ; if 
properly handled they should keep satisfactorily for 1 to 3 months in storage. 

Cultivated garlic may Ih^ kept at 21 °F. without dang<*r ; 2T ¥. also gives 
satisfactory preservation. For dry garlic, Rose et al (dte a t,(‘,mperature of 
32°F. and a R.H. of 70-75 per cent., giving a storage life of 6-8 months. 

For shallots, a temperature of 32°F. is considertd suitable. 

PAPAW 

The papaw or papaya (Carica papaya) indigenous to tropical America, 
has become a food of some importance for local consumption in various parts 
of the tropics and sub-tropics. It is well known as the source of the digestive 
substance papain, obtained by coagulating the latex exuded from green fruits 
on wounding. During recent years some attention has been paid to the 
papaw as a possible export crop notably in South Africa and the West Indies, 
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while as early as 1907 Higgins was considering the possibility of exporting 
the fruit from Hawaii. An attempt has also been made to extend papaw 
cultivation in California and to breed varieties adapted to prolonged storage 
or transport. From the information available on the production and cold 
storage behaviour of papaws, it may be predicted that the organisation and 
standardisation of an export industry will be attended with serious difficulties. 

SELECTION OF DESIRABLE TYPES 

The papaw shows great variety in its fruiting characters, some types 
producing small fruits, spherical and no longer than an orange, and others 
elongated fruits as large as water-melon and weighing up to 25 lb. The 
immature fruit is firm and green with a thin waxy cuticle, the flesh being of 
a whitish or greenish-white colour. On ripening, the flesh becomes soft, 
and of a pale-yellowish to dark reddish-orange colour according to the variety ; 
externally the fruit has a yellowish or orange colour. Flavour varies from 
varieties whi(‘h are insipid and tasteless to those which are sw^eet and spicy. 
According to Barrett the fruit, even when immature, contains no starch. 

Fruits for export should be of smallish or intormediat(» size and of a shape 
suitable for pac^king side by side* in a standard crat(‘. They should possess 
,a reasonably tough skin to minimise the effect of bruising and should show 
some degree of resistan(H‘ to the normal storage j)athogens. Lastly, in 
additioii to obvious, essential recjuirements in the matter of attractive appear¬ 
ance and 0 >lour, flavour and thickness of flesh, the constitution of varieties 
stdected should be such as to make for good keeping quality in storage. In 
all of theses respects great variability is the rule. 

In working towards an export trade, standardised production under 
plantation or orchard conditions is a first esscaitial. The difficulties attendant 
on the field aspect cannot Ix) ov<^r-emphasised. The outstanding problem 
is to select and perpetuate good types from material which is notoriously 
variable. Again, most varieties are dioecious so that, in establishing an 
orchard the liability to a low standard of production is accentuated by the 
numlxir of male plants pn^sent in a sowing. Hoffmeyr has indicated the 
possibility of improving stocks by scdection, the main points in a selection 
programme Ixung (a) keeping and shipping quality, (b) suitable shape and 
size for packing, (c) colour when ripe, (d) eating quality, (c) thickness of flesh, 
(/) length of fruit stalk, (g) disemse resistances, (h) yield and vigour. Some 
hermaphrodite varieties are known ar.d it has also been shown that cutting 
back male plants frequently, though not invariably, causes a change of sex. 
According to Hoffmeyr, there are no true-breeding papaw varieties, and 
observations in any grove will reveal great variability in shape, size and 
quality of fruit and vigour of plants. 

Attempts have l>een made in Hawaii to breed a hermaphrodite strain 
and it has been demonstrated that it is possible to increase the percentage of 
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fruit-bearing plants. Unfortunately no means of early sex-diagnosis has yet 
been discovered. As a rule no difficulty has been experienced in crossing 
the various types : the trouble lies in the fact that it has not yet been possible 
to fix the desirable types obtained by crossing. Some papaw varieties are 
seedless. According to Cheema and Dani this is due entirely to the absence 
of pollination, the size and weight of a fruit being related to the number of 
seeds it contains. 

Up-to-date accounts of general cultivation and marketing requirements 
are given by Pope, Nyenhuis, Hoffmeyr, Cheema and Dani. In the West 
Indies, orchard difficulties are accentuated by the presence of a widespread 
virus disease which completely destroys the crown of foliage with con¬ 
comitant loss of crop. 

MATURITY. STORAGE TEMPERATURE AND CHILLING 

One of the earliest accounts of papaw storage is that given by Higgins, 
working in Hawaii. Fruits for local consumption, according to Higgins, 
should be picked when they show the first trace of colour. When fruits of 
this maturity were wrapped in paper surrounded by a sleeve or cylinder of 
crimped strawboard, placed side by side in a single layer in a flat crate, and 
shipped to San Francisco—a voyage of 7 days in cold storage (temperature 
not specified)—^fairly satisfactory results are said to have l)een obtained. 
The wastage recorded rangt^d from 7 to 44 pc^r cent, it is stated that the 
fruit did not deteriorate in flavour, Wilcox and Hunn have also given somes 
account of six Hawaiian varieties stored in cold chaml)ers maintained at 
32° and 36°F. The results were generally successful : these U^mix^ratures 
are now known to induce chilling, with concomitant (excessive wastage later. 
Nearly ripe fruits, i.e., yellow coloured but firm, washed with 3 per cent, 
formalin to prevent or curtail the growth of moulds, are stated to have ki pt 
in good condition at either temperature for one month to six weeks. 

McGuire records that an experimental shipment of a few cases of papaws 
was made from South Africa to London—a transit period of approximately 
24 days at 38°-40°F.—but no marketing data are available. 

Nyenhuis, referring to papaws grown in Northern Transvaal, stated that 
fruits, after careful washing, were wrapped in tissue paper and placed in 
cases, 4 fruits to the case, with a plentiful packing of woodwool. The cases 
were sent in refrigerated trucks to the Capetown Low Temperature Research 
Station for further observation, where they were stored for 3 weeks at 36°, 
40° and 46°F. and a R.H. of approximately 90 per cent. Two stages of 
maturity were selected for investigation : (a) fruits full-grown, dark green 
but showing the first trace of yellow; such fruits were considered sufficiently 
mixture to ripen after long storage ; and (b) riper fruits of pale green colour, 

yellow colour being distributed fairly evenly over the surface. 
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On removing fruits from cold-storage after 3 weeks very little advance 
in ripening could be detected ; those at 40*^ and 45°F, were becoming mouldy, 
particularly on the lower side. After 5 days’ exposure at room temperature 
no appreciable ripening had taken place but wastage due to fungal activity 
was conspicuous. Further exposure at the higher temperature failed to 
induce normal ripening. After 14 days, the greener fruit grade (a) had failed 
to ripen and the more mature grade (b), though ript*, was wasty and of poor 
flavour. 

Storage trials carried out in Trinidad in 1933 and subsequently have shown 
that relatively immature papaws will not ripen after cold storage, and further, 
that most of the varieties tested show evidence of chilling if held at temper¬ 
atures lower than Fruits at thret^ stag(‘s of maturity (a) full-grown 

green, (h) with first traces of yellowing and (r) more or less completely yellow 
but still firm, were held for periods of 15 and 20 days at 45® and 50®F. 
approximately, for comparison. The following observations vere made. 
Wastage was serious at both cold storage temperatures, but was noticeably 
worse in fruit held at 50®F. It was evident that some types of papaw 
possess greater resistance to pathogeni<^ fungi than others. In the course 
of 20 days at 45®F. and 50®F. respectively, apart from the onset of wastage, 
there was no evidence, as judged by external criteria, that maturation had 
advanced significantly in any of the three classes of fruit. Even the yellow 
fruits were still quit-f^ firm, and apparently unaltered from the time of reaping. 
Green fruits, on transference to the ripening room at 70®F., failed to ripen 
and were soon overrun by various fungi or partly shrivelled before any 
trace of colour ap|H>ared. It is evident that fruit neaped at this stage of 
maturity is qiiiU^ unsuitable for export. Slightly (‘oloured fruits were little 
better as regards external appiuirance, but became soft and were quite palatable. 
The almost fully coloured fruits, on the other hand, w^ere normal in behaviour. 
In some ty{)e8, in which storage pathogens had become established, degene¬ 
ration at the higher temperature was rapid and within two days the fruits 
were unsightly and unfit for ust^ A few of the yellow fruits, however, 
undoubtedly possessed a bettcir keeping quality ai.d were still in goed condi¬ 
tion after three to four or five days at 70°F. The inference is that fruit for 
export should be reaped when yellow but quite firm, and held at 45®F. There 
was also definite evidence that some varieties on transference to the rii)ening 
room or if held at tropical temperatures ripen more rapidly than others. 
In attempts to secure a partial ripening of green or slightly yellow fruits by 
holding them for a few days at tropical temperatures prior to cold storage, 
the subsequent wastage was excessive. 

The results indicate that the overseas transport and distribution of 
papaws is by no means impossible provided suitable types can be selected. 
It is also evident that fruits should be well coloured but still firm at the 
time of reaping. As these remain practically uncliangcd during 20 days 
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storage at 45'^F., they should, if (jarefully packed, be available for retailing 
on distant markets. In handling a delicate fruit like the papaw, it would be 
an advantage if some refrigeration (;ould be given during the distribution 
period. The handling of green or slightly (coloured fruits at a higher storage 
temperature, say 55^F. to 60°F., to permit of })artial ripening during the 
voyage period, is precluded by the onset of fungal wastage at temperatures 
above 50°F. 


ETHYLENE RIPENING 

According to Harvey papaws picked sufficiently gn^eii to withstand shij)- 
ment can be ripened to a product, of agreeable flavour, comparable to that 
of fruits ripened in the tropics, by the use of (dhylcmc' gas. 

It has been found that papaws are very suscejitible to low hunjx'rature 
injury : chilled fruits fail to rijxm and ac(pnrt‘ a smoky or sooty greenish- 
yellow colour and are parlicularly suliject to fungal attack. 

FUNGI CAUSING WASTAGE 

The wastage which develops when papaw s an' held in storage' is princi])ally 
due to CoUetofrichum gloeosporioidcs (anthraciu se* spots), ('stablislu d as 
latent infections during the development of th(‘ fruit in tlu^ lie'Id. Normally 
these only become apparent when the fruit, is ap])roa(hing final maturity in 
storage but they may also occur in less mature' fruits whieli ha’v e' be'e ri hc'lel at 
chilling temperatures. 8o far, spraying with fungicieles in the* fie'ld ard 
steeping fruits in disinfee;tant solutions have ne)t yieleled the elesircel reduction 
in rotting. 


PARSNIPS 

Boswell studying the parsnij) frejm the point of view' of eliange*s in epiality 
and chemical composition eluring storage, found that re)ots may be raj)idly 
brought te) a state of high table quality by storage at 32"' to 34"'F. : the 
hydrolysis of starch anel other pedysaccharides procec'ds much more rapidly 
than at ordinary temperatures, with e^oncomitant aexMimulatiem of sucrose. 
The commercial value of this vegetable is enhaneted by holeling it at a 
temperature of 32° to 34°F. for three weeks, A temperature of 32° F., and 
R.H. of 90-1)5 p(^r cent, should ensure a storage life of 2-4 months. Platenius 
et al state that when stored at 45°F., parsnips lose moisture and deteriorate 
rapidly. 


PASSION FRUITS 

The Passifloras to which attention has l>een directed in storage lit(*rature 
include the purple granadilla or passion fruit (Passiflora edulis), the sweet 
granadilla or water-lemon (P. ligularis) and the giant granadilla (P. 
rmcrocarpa). 
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PASSION FRUIT 

The purple graiiadilla or jiassion fruit, native to Brazil, is now grown 
throughout the tropical and sub-tropical lielt, n^aching its great(‘st ecoiu^mic 
importance in Australia. The commonly grown species, P. edulis, is viTy 
prolific and when fully matured has a dark jiurph? skin, sub-acid flavour and 
a distinct agrei^abk^ odour. 

HARVESTING. GRADING AND PACKING 

Po})e states that gathering and liandling should be dom* while the fruit 
is (‘ool, and that Hawaiian fruit intemUd for shipment should be cut from the 
plants wh(‘n it is just a]>proachiug tlu* full colour of ripeness, Th(‘ best flavour 
is obtained in fruit fully ripened on llu‘ vines. According to Krone. Australian 
fruit should not be harv<‘st(*d at th(‘ iM'ginning of the season until it has 
completely changed to its darlou* colour but before any sign of shriviOling has 
appear(*d. As tlu‘ season advan<‘es ])icking at a less mature* stage is desirable : 
the <^orr(*ct ])icking maturity is indicated when fruits have* become more than 
three parts coloured ; this allows for the* completion of ripening during 
transport, storage^ and mark«‘ting. Tn hot weatlu‘r fruits should be* harvested 
just coleairing. Fruits harveste'd immature* fail to ripen j)roperly ; instead 
of the ne)rmal dark purple* colour deve‘lo])ing. such fruits assume a reddish 
colour and may shrive*! befe)re‘ be*ceuning fully colemre el. 

Fruits should be colle*cte*d daily, windfalls lu'ijig })icked uj) first as they 
are ejuickly ruined by e‘Xj)os\ire to hot sunlight. 

The* vie*w has be‘en e.\i)resse‘.el that fruit fre)m (^orre*(*tly prun(*d vines is 
supermr in quality to that from badly pruned or unpruned vines ; the pidp 
is more luscious and of finer c(uality and the skin of harden te*xture. The 
fruit should lx* colU*cted in padded field boxes. Fareful handling is parti¬ 
cularly important in cemsignments intended for e*xi)ort. 

Krone and (ln*gory direct attention to tlu* impejrtance of car(‘ful grading 
and packing, ‘‘Dummy,’' /.e., light weight fruits, shoulel never be })ae‘ked 
along with fresh fruits. Three grael(*s, “ special,” “ standard ” and “ plain ” 
have beeui suggeste'd fe)r Australian j)roeluce, according to size, succulence, 
woodiness and shrivelling e*xhibited by fruits. De*sirable* tyjx s of cases and 
systems of packing liave^ been elescribe d in eletail by Krone and others. 

STORAGE TEMPERATURE 

The passiem fruit has long been e*onsidered unsuitable for prolonged 
storage; fermentation of the pulp, shrivelling and fungal decay all militate 
against the preservation of this delicate fruit. In an early reference, Benson, 
1893, statt‘.s that, passion fruit cannot Ix^ held in eold storage in good condition 
for more than 2 weeks. 

Ill storage trials at 36'^F. with Australian ])assion fruit, commenced in 
1929, Savage and Ramsay record only mcderately good results. By the 
end of the second week in storage, the fruits, whether packed with or without 
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peat moss, had acquired papery ” skins. By the end of 6 weeks, apart 
from the development of moulds, the skins had become very thin and there 
was a general depreciation in flavour. At this stage, moss-packed fruits had 
a slightly better appearance than the others. 

It is considered that harvesting at the correct stage of maturity, trimming 
the stem-ends close to the fruit, and quick cooling will contribute materially 
to the successful transport of this commodity. 

Recent investigations, conducted under the auspices of the Australian 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Rc'isc'.arch indicate that passion fruit 
will not stand low temperatures. In storage exi^ieriments at 36°, 43° and 
50°F., it was found that a storage life of only 4-5 weeks could be anticipated 
and that low temperature breakdown, in the form of a blood-red discoloration 
of the skin quickly followed by mould attack, occurred at temperatures 
below 50°F. Some gas-storage experiments, using 5 to 15 per cent, carbon 
dioxide at a storage temperature of 45°F. have been carried out, but further 
investigations are required. 

WATER-LEMON OR SWEET GRANADILLA 

According to Wilcox and Hunn consignments of this fruit, grown in Hawaii, 
kept in good condition for periods of 2-3 months at storage temperaturt^s of 
32° and 36°F. “ At the end of the time, the appearance of the rind, the 

fibrous bag inside the rind, and the pulp of the fruit were the same in all 
respects as when the fruit was put in cold storage.’’ Wilcox and Hunn 
comment on the difference between results with Hawaiian fruit and those 
obtained with passion fruits by Benson in Australia. 

THE GIANT GRANADILLA 

This species has the largest fruit among the Passifloras ; its quality, 
however, is inferior to that of other edible species. While it is widely 
distributed in the tropics, it is nowhere cultivated on a commercial scale. 

Some experiments on the storage l)ehaviour of granadillas have been 
carried out in Trinidad. Fruits picked green, turning, and yellow were 
stored in small quantities at 50°F. for 17 days, then transferred to the ripen¬ 
ing room at 70°F. After 7 days at 50°F. the yellow fruits, which were 
already almost ripe on reaping, had become over-ripe, soft and leaky. Green 
fruits showed little change during the entire period in cold storage, but 
turning fruits showed a slight increase in colour. In the course of 7 days 
at 70°F., turning fruits became quite ripe and soft and green fruits became 
slightly coloured, soft and ready for use. In a second experiment, green 
and turning fruits were held at 45°F. for 15 days and subsequently ripened 
at 70°F. in the course of 7 to 10 days. 

If required for export, this fruit should not prove difficult to handle. 
Although prized locally for the preparation of ices and drinks—the pulp has a 
pleasant sub-acid flavour—the cost of crating and freight for such large fruits 
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(some are nine inches long) would seriously militate against its economic 
disposal on distant markets. 

Smith has recorded that very large granadillas, when reaped mature, 
can be stored at 47°F. for a considerable time without deterioration ; fruit 
reaped less mature was unpalatable after cold storage. 

PEPPERS 

Peppers and chillies (Capsicum spp.) are represented by many varieties 
in the tropics. Sweet peppers for export are usually reaped when full grown 
but green ; Smith records that mixed lots of red and green fruit make an 
attractive pack and have been favourably received by the trade. 

PACKING 

Peppers, from whi(;h over-ripe and sun-scalded fruits have been eliminated, 
are graded for size, packed in what is known as the American pepper crate, 
or in smaller slatted cases lined with glazed tissue paper. Jamaica exporters 
have found a hinged crate measuring 16xll-|x9 inch to be satisfactory and 
ac(^eptable. Wrapping of fruits has not been found necessary. 

STORAGE TEMPERATURE 

The most comprehensive consideration of the effec^t of storage tem|)er- 
ature and humidity on the keeping quality of peppers is that of Lauritzen 
and Wright. Fruits were held at four temperatures, 0®C. (32'^F.), 4*5°C. 
(401®F.), 10°0. (50®F.) and 13®C. (55*4°F.) several different humidities 
being provided at each temperature. The chief causes of wastage were 
infection and rotting by Botrytis cinerea and anthracnose. 

Ripening continued at all four temperatures, but was very slow at 32°F. 
In green fruits ripening was sufficiently slow at both 32° and 40°F. to pt^rmit of 
storage for upwards of three or four weeks. Indeed little advance in 
maturation took place at 32 and 40®F. in the course of 39 days. The higher 
the temperature and the lower the relative humidity the greater was the extent 
of shrivelling : a temperature of 40°F. and R.H. of 95 per cent., or a temperature 
of 32®F. and R.H. of 90 i)er cent, provided conditions favourable to the 
storage of peppers. Of the two storage conditions the latter was to be 
preferred : the limiting factor at the high relative humidity employed was 
infection and rotting by Botrytis cinerea, but as the earliest infections were 
only observed after 32 days, and the amount of wastage remained small until 
after 46 days, a reasonable storage life is assured. The time required for 
the initial growth of Botrytis at 40°F. and 50°F. was about 18 days. From 
data submitted by investigators it is evident that the anthracnose fungus is 
already present in fruits prior to storage in the form of latent infections : 
hence, although their development is influenced by the temperature factor, 
it ia little a&cted by humidity. 
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For American produce it has been stated that green peppers can be kept 
from one to three weeks at 32°F. with a humidity of 90 to 95 per cent.; at 
this temperature will be found the minimum of decay, shrivelling and ripening. 
A mon^ prolonged storage life has been cited by other workers. Thus from 
experimental trials, Platen ins et al states that peppers remained in good 
conditions for 10 days at 70®F. (breakdown being caused by softening, wilting 
and shrivelling), 16 days at HO^F., 28 days at 40'^F., and 40 days at 32^F. 
At the lower ternperaturc^s tlu', pepi)ers remained firm and smooth until they 
became spoilt by the inroads of fungi. Platenius ei al consider that if 
mould growth could be curtailed, a storage life of two months should be 
possible. 

Peppers hold at 30°F. did not show signs of freezing injury, and kept 
as well as those at 32^F. As eompan^d with other v(»getables, the rate of 
water loss is low, only 4 p(^r cent. I)eing recorded in 40 days. 

Smith states that small quantiti(‘S of sweet peppers have been successfully 
shipped from Jamaica to Canada, and that trial shi])m(*nts are now b(dng made 
to England. For dry Chile peppers Rose et al (ut(^ a storage temperature of 
50^.S(PF. 


FREEZING INJURY 

Freezing injury is characterised by the dev(‘lopment of a soft, watery, 
flabby texture in affected tissues, ac(;ompanied by the production of a d(‘aden(‘d 
darker colour ; small areas only, or th(‘ (Uitire fruit, may be involved according 
to the severity of the exposure. These changes an^ in marked contrast to 
the normal firm, brittle tissues of uninjured fruits. 

When a frozen fruit is cut open the soft tissues ooze water freely. The 
seeds, normally white, also acquire a darker colour. Such freezing injury 
was induced experimentally by exj)osing fruits to an average temperature 
of—1*06^C. (approximately 3()°F.). Chilling injury, produced at higher 
temperatures than those required to freeze tissues, may be expected to be 
considerably less serious. 

CARBON DIOXIDE TREATMENT 

Brooks et al have observed that peppers are injured by medium and high 
concentrations of carbon dioxide, the superficial tissues of the fruits becoming 
pitted, scalded and discoloured. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


REPLANTING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESERVE 

AT POLONNARUVA 


T}if* Editor. 

Thr Tropical Aqricnllnrist , (Viloinbo, 

P(‘rad(*niva. J4th Octobrr, 1937. 

Sir, 

It is of intfT(‘st to note tliat tho Ai^rieiillural Dopartniont and the 
AreluK'olojricvd I)‘partnient are eo-operating in reyilaidin^ at Polonnaniva 
along tli(? n^stored roads and in th(‘ forn.er jiarks. Tlie beauty and interest 
of tb(‘ Arehai'ologieal area will b(‘ very miioh enhanced by the addition of 
tlow«‘ring tn'es. and, fortunately, these will be in bloom at the time of the 
gr(‘ater Buddhist festivals, when thousands of pious pilgrims floek to Polon¬ 
naniva. Ib‘si(l(‘nts and tourists, who visit Polonnaniva, will appreciate 
t}i(‘ increase in the many attractions. The list I sent some time ago comprised 
the twenty plants naiiu*d in the Mahavansa as jilanted in the park named 
Nandana, a private garden lai<l down in a region close to the King's house.” 
The chronicler describes it with enthusiasm in his enumeration of the 
aesthetic activities of Parakrama-Bahu (A.l). 1153^180)—“As one felt 
that it show(‘d by its b(*autv a likem‘ss to the fheavenly) pleasure garden 
Nan<lana, and liy lavishing charm charnuKl the eyes of men, it receiver? the 
name of Nandana. its trees w^re twaned about with jasmin creepc^rs and 
it w^as filled w ith the murmur of the bet's drunk with the enjoyment of the 
juice of the manifold blossoms. TIuto tampaka, asoka and tilaka trees, 
nagas, puiinagas ami ktdakas, sal trees, yiatali and nipa trees, mangoes, 
jambu and kadamba trees, vakulas, coco-palms, kutajas and bimbijalakas, 
malati, mallika, tamala and navamalika shrubs, and yet other trees bearing 
manifold fruit and blossoms rejoiced the heart of the people who went thither. 
Pleasant it was, and with the cry of tht^ fH*acocks and tl)(» gentle twitter (of 
the birds) it always delighted the people.” 

Since tho Polonnaniva area is to be a “ Sanctuary ” where all shooting 
will be strictly prohibited, it should be possible to restore the peacocks, even 
the gentle harmless deer which once graced the open spaces with their elegant 
forms ; the birds will increase as at Anuradhapura, and their chorus wdll be 
once more heard in the early mornings, also as at Anuradhapura where all 
shooting is prohibited. The charm of the beautiful trees and shrubs is to be 
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obtained by planting ; the deer can he obtained by bringing in a few, young 
deer do not leave the place where they were born ; the herds at Fort Frederick 
(Trincomalie) are from a pair introduced by the late Col. Fawcett, once in 
garrison at the place ; this is an encouraging example. 

It is very desirable to provide Polonnaruva with a park in which 
Parakrama-Bahu’s trees and shrubs will be an attraction, and the l^est 
location is the projecting promontory of land west of the road, on which are 
situated the Resthoiise and the Archaeological bungalow. Here was the 
ancient “ People’s Park ” provided by Parakrama-Bahn with a swing- 
pavi|*onr games-pavilion (which the king himsedf often visited), carpet- 
pavilion, peacock-pavilion, mirror-pavilion, and picture-decorated bathing- 
pond. This garden “ was adorned with tala and hintala palms, w’as resplendent 
with naga and punn§.ga trees and was rich in banana, karinikara and kanikara 
trees.'* It is a splendid undertaking by the Agricultural Department and 
the Archaeological Department to replant some of the trees and shrubs 
mentioned in history ; the addition of other Ceylon indigenous plants, and 
even of some later introductions, cannot be reasonably discouraged, I am 
sure Parakrama-Bahu would have done likewise. 

I venture to give the botanical identifications of the trees and shrubs, 
bearing in mind that tlie species grown by Parakrama-Bahu were such as 
would thrive in an area in the Dry Zone of Ceylon. This list is subject to 
corrections. 

Yours faithfully, 

Andbbas Nell. 

BOTANICAL AND SINHALESE NAMES OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS 
IN THE ROYAL PARK AND THE PEOPLE’S PARK 
AT POLONNARUVA 

1. “ Campaka," Mickelia champaka, Sin: Sapu. 

2. Asoka," Saraca indica. Sin : Diya-ratmal or Diya-ratambala. 

3. “ Tilaka,” probably Adenanihera Pavonina, Sin : Madatiya. 

4. “ Nagas," Mestui ferrea, Sin: Na-gaha, 

5. “ Pimnagas,” Mallotua philippinensiSf Sin : Hamparila. 

6. Ketakas," Pandanus odoratisaimus, Sin : Mudu-keyiya. 

7. Sal," Shorea robusta, Sin : Sal. 

8. “ Patali," Bignonia amveolens, Sin : Palol or Ela-palol. 

9. “Nipa," Antkocephalua Cadarnha, Sin; Embul-Bakmi or Helamba. 

10. “ Mangoes," Mangifera indica, Sin : Amba. 

11. ‘"Jambu," Eitgenia jambolana, Sin: Mahadan. 

12. " Kadamba," Adina cordifoUay Sin : Kolon. 

13. ‘‘ Vakulas," Mimuaopa hemndray Sin : Palu. 

14. “ Coco-palms," Cocoa nwiferay Sin : Pol. 

15. ** Kutajas," Wrightia zeylanica. Sin: Sudu-idda or Wal4dda, 



16. Bimbijalakas,’’ Momordica dioiea, Sin : Tiimba-karawila. 

17. “ Malati/’ Nyctanthes Arbor-triatiSy Sin : Sepala or Sepalika. 

18. Mallika/’ Jasimnum samhac (Nyctanthes sambac). Sin: Pichcha or 
Geta-Pichcha. 

19. “ Tamala,” Jasminunt revolutuw,. Sin : Saban-piohcha. 

20. “ Navamalika,’’ Jaminuni Augustifoliunty Sin : Wal-pichcha. 

21. “ Tala palm/’ Borassus fiabellifer, Sin : Tala-gas. 

22. ‘‘Hintala palm,” Caryota urens. Sin : Kitul. 

23. ‘‘ Banana,” Musa sapientuniy Sin : Kehel. 

24. “ Kannikara,” Pterospermum suberifolinniy Sin rWelanga. 

25. Kanikara,” Premna serratifoluiy Sin : Midi. 

Note .—The sliglit deviations from Prof. Geiger’s identifications are based 
upon more extended search than was available to that distinguished translator 
of the Mahavansa. A few instances may be given ; 1 have preferred the 
Palu, the Mimusops hexandra, for valiikas/’ because it flourishes in the dry 
zone, and the Pink Palu, M. elengi (munamal) (-hosen for Prof. Geig(^^, does 
less well; I chose the Welanga with its very sweet-smelling flowers because 
it is indigenous and flourishes in the dry-zom^, whereas the Pterosprrmum 
accrifoliuni, chosen for Prof. Geiger, was introduced from Burma only in 
1852. My other selections are made for similar reasons ; but the replanting 
•at the Polonnaruva Park need not be (confined to the species in my list; many 
Ceylon plants such as the Ehela, Ceylon Laburnum, Cassia fistvloy flourish 
in the district and could be easily grown in abundance for avenues. The 
main need is to plant at Polonnaruva all the plants in the above list, adding 
whatever pleases the planter and the people. 
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A Note Book of Troploal Agrloulturo. Compllod by R. Cooll Wood, M.A., 
Dfp. Agrio. (Cantab). 

Publishtxi by the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 
B.W. 1. 1937. os. Post fre(i within the British Empire. 


A SECOND edition of this useful pocket compendium on Tropical 
Agriculture has been made necessary by the demand whi<^h resulted 
in the copies of the first edition, published in 1933, being exhausted 
last year. 

The new edition shows no in(;rease in size but a few additions and 
amendments have been made while omitting the last section in the first 
edition in which were given particulars of tJie an^a, population, chief exports 
and a list of the staff of the Department of Agriculture in each of tlie Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories of tlio Britisli En)])ire. This edition, 
is, again, interleaved with blank pages for re<^ording notes, an arrangenu'iit 
much welcomed in a reference work of this kind. 

The first section deals with weights and nnuisures, the particular units 
used in different countries in connection with agricultural produce being givtm. 
Then follow sections in mensuration and surveying, buildings and roads, 
and machinery and labour in relation to agriculture in the tropics. A valuable 
section on soils is next contributed by F. Hardy, Professor of Cliemistry at 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture^ Trinidad. This is followed 
by a section on manures in which the composition of various manures 
(including composts) and fertilisers is included. While containing much 
information, concisely arranged, it would have been useful had a few notes 
been added on methods of preparing compo.st, especially as the author 
hiirxself has taken a considerable interest in the subject. 

The next section is devoted to crops and particulars are given of the seed 
rate, bushel weight, number of seeds in a pound pmd yield of each crop along 
with a few other details in the case of certain of the more important crops. 
The value of this section would be greatly enhanced if notes on the method 
of planting, spacing, cultural operations, etc., were provided for every crop 
as in the information given on the coconut and oil palm. A few errors exist 
and will no doubt be corrected in the next edition. Vigna sinensis^ for 
instance, should be Vigna unguiculata (Linn.) Walp., which includes the three 
types—the cowpea, the catiang and the asparagus or yard long bean. The 
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chillies or red peppers belong to two species —Capsicum annuum Linn, 
comprising the ordinary goat, spur or dry chilli, the large bullnose and other 
globular and elongated forms and Capsicum frutescms Linn, the bird chilli. 

After crops, come sections on foods and feeding, livestock, dairying, 
recipes, statistics and fin ally a list of instii/Utions of service to agriculturists 
in the tropics. Under foods and feeding, interesting analyses of various oil 
cakes, seeds, green fodders, strfiws, etc., are given with particulars on the 
composition of rations for cattle. Rations for poultry liave been included 
in the new edition. 

Much valuable information will be found under livestock and dairying 
but notes on suitable fodd(U's and pasture grasses would make this section 
complet(\ Under recipes will be seen y)articu!ars of various insecticides and 
fungicides, weefl killers, (*attle dips, grafting wax, etc. 

In the seel ion on statisti(>‘s, Fisher's tables of t and for the interpretation 
of (‘xp:irimental data ar(» included but in view of the increasing importance 
which modern statistical methods ])lay in agricudtural experimentation, the 
iri<‘hision of more not(‘s on the tcH^hnicnie involved in the statistic^al analysis 
of expi’srinu'iits w^ould lu^ of great hel]) to students. 

The book, which is moderately priccid, should be in the liands of all 
students and wMU’kers of tropical agriculture. Its small size, the concise way 
ill which the salient- information is recorded and the wealth of material 
contained in it all go to make the hook a boon to tropical agricnltulists.— 
W. R. C. P. 



ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED OCTOBER, 1937 
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Province, Ac. 

Disease 

Cases up 
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Fresh 

Cases 

Reco¬ 

veries 
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Bal¬ 
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Jan. xst, 
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Foot-and-mouth disease 

I 1.000 

214 

1,00ft 

6 

45 


Western 

Rabies 

1 in 

1 


* * 


ir> 


Foot-and-mouth disease 

623 1 

1 

607 

16 




Anthrax 

12 



■91 


.. 

Colombo 

Rabies 

2n 

i 





Municipality 

Blackquarter 

1 



HH 




Trypanosomiasis 

1 





• • 

Cattle Quarantine 
Station 

Foot-and-mouth diseast' 
Anthrax 

2 

97 

ist ; 

•> 

1 

•• 

•• 


Foot-and-mouth disease 

87 


85 

0 



Central 

Piroplasmosis 

10 

5 

7 

T 

2 


Blackquartor 

<•% 



•» 

.. 



xVnaplasmosis 

1 


i 


* • 


Southern 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

581 

58 

' 523 

• • 

58 


Northern 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

1,474 


1.437 

37 

•• 

•• 


Foot-and-mouth disease 

61 


61 




Eastern 

Haemorrhagic 








Septicaemia 

91 

7 

19 

72 


* • 


Foot-and-ir outh disease 

|||||_|||||||| 


34 

. . 


,, 


Rabies 


i 


2 


2 

North-Western 

Piroplasmosis 

Haemorrhagic 

H 


i 


•• 

• • 


Septicaemia 



• • 

23 

1 

* • 

North-Central 

Foot-and-mouth disease 

61 


61 


1 



Foot-and-mouth disease 

132 


126 

6 




Anthrax 

2 


,. 

2 

•, 

. » 

Uva 

Pleuro -pneumonia 

15 

9iH 

7 

8 

« . 



Rabies 

6 

3 

• * 


•» 

*6 


Foot-and-mouth> disease 

515 

39 

412 

65 

38 


Sabaragamuwa 

Rabies 

2 

,, 

,, 

,, 


’2 


Piroplasmosis 

4 

• • 

3 

1 

• • 

• • 


*All destroyed, 
tAmong Sheep and Goats. 

0. B. DE SILVA, 

Department of Agriculture, Acting Government Veterinary Surgeon 

Peradeniya, November 1 2th, 1937 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—OCTOBER, 1937 


Station 

TEMPERATURS 

HUMIDITY 

1 

Amount of | 

x> 

» 

0 

u 

RAINFALL 

Mean 

Maximum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

Mean 

Minimum 

Dif¬ 

ference 

from 

Average 

ct 

Q 

Night (from 
Minimum) 

Amount 

0 oR 
0*5 5 

Difference 

from 

Average 


o 

0 


o 

o 

% 

% 



Ins. 


Ins. 

Colombo 

ss-o 

+ 0- 

4 

75-2 

+ 0-3 

76 

91 

6- 

0 

9*67 

19 

- 3 

•58 

Puttalam 


+ 0- 

6 

75-2 

-0*1 

76 

93 

6- 

0 

4-72 

9 

- 3 

•36 

Mannar 

87-2 

0- 

1 

77-7 

+ 0-5 

75 

86 

5- 

2 

211 

8 

- 4 

•88 

J affna 

85 5 

4-0* 

1 

78-1 

+ 0-8 

77 

86 

6- 

8 

2-22 

13 

- 7 

•36 

Trincomalee 

88*2 

+ 0* 

8 

7fi-7 

+ 1*3 

66 

82 

5- 

2 

601 

13 

~ 3 

•13 

Batticaloa 

87-4 

+ 0* 

6 

75-7 

+ 0-6 

72 

91 

4- 

4 

2-65 

10 

- 4 

•42 

Hamtmntota 

86-8 

+ 1- 

1 

75-7 

+ 0-8 

75 

88 

3- 

8 

2-83 

13 

- 1 

•99 

Gallo 

83-3 

-fO- 

4 

76* 0 

+ 0-7 

79 

86 

5* 

2 

10-05 

17 

- 1 

•58 

Ratnapura 

88-6 

+ 1- 

6 

72*9 

+ 0-3 

74 

96 

6- 

0 

16-32 

20 

- 1 

• 52 

Anuradhapura .. 

89*2 

+ 0 

8 

73-2 

-0-2! 

73 

93 

6 

9 

7-62 

12 

_ 2 

•15 

Knrunogala 

88-1 

+ 0- 

9 

73-1 

0 

72 

93 

4* 

-8 

10*05 

20 

5 

•79 

Kandy 

85-2 

f 1- 

5 

68-9 

+ 0-3 

70 

90 

5- 

1 

6*98 

17 

-- 3 

•89 

BaduHa 

84-1 

+ ]• 

3 

65-0 

-0-5 

68 

94 

4- 

9 

6-18 

13 

- 3 

•54 

Diyatalawa 

76-71 

+ 0* 

4| 

6M 

+ 0-6 

65 

84 i 

6* 

0 

904 

17 

- 0 

•47 

Hakgal^ 

70-8: 

+ 1- 

0 

56 • 0 

+ 0-2 

76 

83 

5* 

4 

7-16 

13 

- 5 

-64 

Nnwara Eliya .. 

68-4 

+ 0- 

7 

50-5 

-1*4 

80 

90 

8- 

0 

6-42 

16 

- 4 

•22 


The> rainfall for October was j^encrally in deficit over a eonniderable portion ol the 
island, the only area where appreciable excesses were recorded being the south-east. 
Quite a number of stations, fairly well distributed over the island, reported deficits 
of "i-lO inches. The only deficits over 10 inches was 10* 20 at Oonanagalla. Excesses 
over o inches were recorded at Koslanda 7*26, Godakawela 6*30 and Blackwood 5*22. 
Altogether 21 stations nearly all in the south-w^est had totals over over 20 inches for tlie 
mont h, of which only two, Kenilworth 20*30 and Carney 26 * 05, recording over 25 inches. 

Tliere were 0 ilaily falls of 5 inches and over reported during the month, the majority 
of these cases occurring during the last few days, when thunderstorms w^ere prevalent. 
The largest fall w’as 6*05 inches at Tngoya on the 21st. 

The south-westerly gradient persisted well into the montli. The first couple of days 
was generally w'el , largely as a result of a mild depression in the Bay of Bengal to which 
reference was made in the preceding report, but the weather cleared during the next 
three days. Moderately heavy rain was experienced on the 61 h in the sf)iith-west quai*ter. 
The rainfall then gradually decreased, and tlie w'oather remained comparatively dry till 
the 21 fit. Thunderstorm activity was well in evidence and accounted for a fair amount 
of irregularly distributed rain during the last third of the month. 

Temperatures were, on the whole, slightly above normal, while humidity and cloud 
.amount wore generally below normal. Pressures were consistently above average, and 
wind strength mostly above normal, the prevailing wind direction for the montli being 
8outU*westerly, 

D. T. E. DASSANAYAKE, 

A'ttg. Supdt,, Observatory, 
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EDITORIAL 


SOIL DETERIORATION AND LAND TENURE 


P LAN!' life, animal life dependent on plant life, and, 
lastly, human life dependent on both these are based 
on the existence in the soil of certain plant nutrients 
which it derives from its ancestral rock. Permanent vegetative 
cover not only conserA’^es these plant foods, but by assimilation, 
absorption and eventual restoration to the soil, keeps them 
in form and position ready for utilization by cidtivated crops. 
When land is cleared and brought under cultivation three 
factors co-operate in impoverishing the soil of these necessary 
ingredients. These are soil erosion by wind and rain, soil 
exhaustion by extraction in the form of primary agricultural 
commodities, and sterilization by changes in the texture in the 
soil which reduce the availability of such residual supplies as 
may remain after the operation of the first two factors. 

These processes are most active in tropical lands of strong 
sun and heavy rains, and in a country like ours uninterrupted 
cropping over a few years so reduces the fertility of the soil as 
to make cultivation unprofitable. Soil fertilization becomes 
■li'^cessary. It used to be thought that correct soil fertilization 
consisted of the periodical application of plant stimulants, 
but it is now recognized that this is far from the truth. In 
addition to the scientific balancing of these stimulants we now 
know that the tone and texture of the soil are as important as 
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its constituents. The preservation of these qualities of the 
soil requires the assidtious application of a large range of agri¬ 
cultural practices, the inten’uption of any one of which may 
have disastrous consequences on the farm, "^rhe anchoring of 
the soil in situ by anti-erosion measures, rotational cropping, 
mixed farming and the proper use of animal excreta, replace¬ 
ment of organic matter by means of green manure crops, and 
the application of soil ingredients intended not for immediate 
absorption by one crop, but for storage over a number of years, 
are all parts of the essential routine that the farmer must follow. 
And he will follow it only if he has a reasonable expectation of 
being able to benefit from it. 

“ One feature which is paramount in an evaluation of 
farming practice is seciirity of tenure, or the prospect of lengthy 
tenure, for, without this, a process of exploitation withf)ut 
regard for the farm’s future will prevail.” This sentence 
appearing at the head of an article <m this subject in the Nov<‘m- 
ber, 1937 number of 7'A.e Agricultural (Uizeite of New South llV/Zov 
is of special interest to us, because we have the curious paradox 
of a country of j)ea8ant ])ro})rietor8 faced with all the evils of 
insecurity of tenure, f^verywhere we see uncultivated or 
inadequately cultivated land; and the reason given is that the 
owners do not feel the security of ex(d\isive tenure. A ]>re(;a- 
rious and half-starved crop is extracted from an exhausted 
paddy field, and the same ex{*lanation is given. 'J’he secret 
lies in the common ownership of land. A man Avho is entitled 
to an undivided one-seventh share of half an acre of paddy 
field and is pe^rmitted to raise a crop on it every seventh year 
in lieu of his share will not respond to the suggestion of the 
agricultural instructor that he should effect improvements 
from which not he, but his successors of the next six years, 
will derive the most benefit. There is no doubt that joint 
ownership of land in fragmentary shares is one of the major 
factors that militate against rural improvement. 
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FRUIT GROWING: PRINCIPAL OBSTACLES 
AND DIFFICULTIES 

T. H. PARSONS. F.LS.. F.R.HS., 

Ill)nrK 7 LT! • HA h OP'FICHH 


R KC'KN'1’ statistics show that most of the main fruit- 
prodmang conntries arc cxt(*n(liiig their orchards and 
output and arc in fact now nunding more severe 
eomp('tition, oiu' with tlu' otlua-, in tlu^ disposal of their fruit. 
The consumption of fruit howevei* shows a correspondingly 
large increase in practically all countries. 

Fresh fruit is imported into Ceylon in increasing (juantities, 
hut w'e export nojie. A study of local Tuarkets reveals a ])aucity 
of good cpiality fruit and irregularity of sup])ly, while the 
prices are usually e.xorbitant considering the ({iiality of fruit 
available. The best fruit is generally the imported one, yet 
there appear to be no insujjerable barriers to Oejdon's growing 
good quality fruit and plenty of it. since suj^ply creates a demand 
if the quality is good and the price reasonable. There un¬ 
doubtedly are difficulties and obstacles in the improvement 
and extension of fruit cultivation, but a considerable advance 
can be made on the i^resent .system of groAving small quantities 
in scattered localities provided planned enterprise, State or 
private or both, will take the initiative. 

For complete success the interest of the public is necessary 
since it is the smaller grower, the villager, who can most 
economically produce certain fruits for local consumption, 
leaving the production of other fruits suited to growing on a 
wider and commercial scale, to the largei’ capitalist indiA idual, 
company or association. The exhibits of fruit at recent agri¬ 
cultural shows have shown improA'ement both in quality and 
in kind, and their productioU now netids greater stimulation. 

It is essential that the first steps in the progress of the 
enterprise should be very carefully watched. Few statistics 
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are available of local fruit production, but it is obvious that the 
total output is extremely small in comparison with the poten¬ 
tial fruit production, and that the output can be enormously 
increased with advantage to both grower and consumer. 

Local consumption can undoubtedly be stimulated to a 
very large extent, a considerable trade could be inaugurated 
with boats in harbour and a very extensive market for the 
sale of fruit in India, particularly grapefruit, mangosteen and 
pineapples, could be opened up if more and better fruit were 
produced in this country. 

In order to vi8ualiz(^ the lines along which progress is 
necessar}’^ it is useful to set out and elucidate the present 
difficulties of the grower, and the many obstaciles that .any new 
venture, particularly a fruit-growing industry, has to contend 
with and overcome. ^J’hey may be summarized as follows : 

(a) lack of capital for economic and efficient fruit pro¬ 
duction ; 

(h) poor application of knowledge of cultural require¬ 
ments ; 

(c) lack of grading, storing and marketing facilities; 

(d) the generally poor quality of fruit; 

(e) erratic prices, usually exorbitant, except in glut 

periods ; 

if) the erratic cropping of certain fruits ; 

(g) the picking of immature fruit; 
and (h) lack of attention to plant sanitation. 

With regard to quality, apart from a few orchardists who 
devote the necessary care and attention to the cultivation of 
fruits and thus produce fruit of good quality, much improve¬ 
ment is necessary. The villager is content to raise seedling 
fruit plants which survive and eventually fruit in s})ite of little 
or no cultural attention. The result is fruit of a very inferior 
quality, lacking both in size and flavour. The more enlightened 
grower starts well, he buys selected seedlings or grafted plants, 
either locally or from abroad, up to the limit of his capital and 
then imagines that his orchard or fruit plot is complete and 
should develop of its own accord. The fact that regular 
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expenditure is necessary to bring the plants into bearing and 
subsequently to maintain their yields and quality is not taken 
into consideration. If it were, the land would probably not 
have been opened in fruit at all, or would at least have been 
opened on a smaller scale. The result in most cases is that 
though the original trees have inherent characters of quality 
and good performance their (ailtural requirements are not met 
and the degeneratioji of the fruits is the final result. 

Other (!ases occur, however, where the trouble is not 
particularly lack of capital but lack of knowledge in the 
applhiation of cultural ])rinciples. A few instances have been 
met with where the grower is prepared to spend money on (ailti- 
vation and does so, but often in the wrong direction. The 
princi})lcs of manuring and sjjraying are misap])lied and, although 
ihert^ is now a fair amount of literature and advice available, 
the correct methods are not adopted. For example, a 
plantation of 300 citrus trees for which the requirements in 
.spraying are a known quantity and the use of a fairly powerful 
sprayer is imperative, is treated by the application of about 
a quarter of the amount of spraying solution that, the plants 
require to keep them in health, and by the use of a small hand, 
“ Flit " type of sprayer. The necessary labour for spraying 
is employed cortaiiil.y, but the efforts are misapplied. More 
experience and a more careful study of the literature available 
on such subjec^ts is, of course, the remedy. 

A correct and stiitable locality for the type of fruit it is 
proposed to grow is most important. Too often are fruits 
grown in unsuitable areas, such as citrus in localities ideal for 
mangosteen, mangosteen where the conditions are ideal for 
mangoes, and mangoes where citrus and other fruit would do 
much better. I’he literature available on fruits gives a certain 
amount of data on this subject and the local Agricultural and 
Horticultural officers are available for all who are in doubt as 
to the fruit plants best suited to their soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions. 

Erratic cropping in such fruits as mangosteen and mangoes, 
and the use of varieties of fruit unsuited to local conditions 
can be and are some of the drawbacks met with in fruit c\iltiva- 
tion. The cause of irregular fruiting needs much study since 
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the trouble is not usually due to lack of flowering, but rather 
to the failure of the fruits to set in any quantity. Climatic 
conditions may not be suited to the particular variety or 
defective pollination may be the cause. An instance of the 
former may be cated from experience in the Transvaal orange 
orchards. In the initial stages several varieties, including the 
Washington Navel orange, were grown but subsequent experi¬ 
ence has shown that though other varieties are a profitable 
commercial proposition, the Washington Navels are a complete 
failure and it is now realized that tens of thousands of the.se 
trees in the orchards w'll never be of any value because they 
were planted in an unsuitale environment. A great pro|)ortion 
of these trees, therchore, will eventually have to be top-worked, 
replaced by other varieties, or abandoned. Erratic cropping 
in moist tropical zones is much niore common than in sub¬ 
tropical and tem])crate zones where growth is checked and 
controlled by reason of cold wintcu* resting ])(^riods. In the 
hot dry zones, however, drought periods have the same efiect 
as cold winter periods and, provided normal climatic c'onditions 
are not unduly u])set, regular ercqqungs are obtaicicd. Controlled 
irrigation may solve many difficulties in that tlow’cring and 
fruiting can be induced at periotls when weather conditions arc 
particularly favourable to fruit setting. 

The lack of marketing facilities must adversely affect fruit 
or other productive enterprises. In general, the villager harvests 
his fruit at the earliest possibles moment and at a shockingly 
unripe or immature stage*. I'herc* are several reasons for this. 
He may hope to forestall his neighbour and obtain a better 
price for fruit still out of season, he may fear the ravages of 
animals, or theft, or he may l)e comjjelled by pecuniary circum¬ 
stances to sell at the first possible moment. 1’he remedy may 
lie in c!o-operative measures, whereby a certain sum can be 
advanced on the crop, if necessary, and the fruit can be allowed 
to remain on the trees till fit for harvesting, provided the type 
and cjuality of the fruit warrants such a course. 

The cultivator of larger areas has similar difficulties but 
presented in another form. Although he can produce good 
(juality fruit and can see his crops increasing year by year he 
is severely handicapped by the absence of marketing facilities 
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which will absorb even his first out-turn at a remunerative price. 
The grower is then usually compelled to find his own market, 
often by small sales of his ])roduce to relations and friends. 
As crops increase the di8|)osal of the fruit becomes increasingly 
difficidt. Oertain Colombo firms assist, but local supplies are 
so far very irregular and, even if the loc-al fruit is up to standard, 
imj)ortation is necessary to maintain the supi)lies required to 
meet their regular demand as retailers. 

'I’Iki Marketing Commissioner’s memorandum on grading, 
marking, packing, etc. is undoubtedly a .sf,ej) in the right 
direction provided it is acted on <-oincidently with a marked 
increase* in fruit ])roduction. In the opinion of the writer, it 
must first be* decided what tyj)es of locally grown fruit are 
likely to he ]»rofitablc. first for home* consumption and secondly 
for supplies to shi]).s, or to India. Until this'is decided and 
art*as ha\’c been openc'd and brought to a fruiting stage on a 
considerably larger scale t han at present, the subject of providing 
fruit grading, marking and packing facilitie^s has little 8co|)c. 

This raises what I consider to be the crux of the whole 
(picstion, i.t., lack of capital to work projunly any ex(^ept 
very small and uneconomic areas. There are good fruit varie¬ 
ties in Ceylon that are grown very successfully but on far too 
small a scale. The few private growers and the Covernment 
Experiment Stations are at this time working with limited 
resources. 'I'hey are too few aiid on too limited a scale. It is 
out of all ])roportion to what can be done and w'hat should be 
done considering the favourable conditions and the op})ortunities 
available for a large extension in fruit growing. 

The interest of the general public in fruit growing, as 
previously mentioned, can be considerably increased if sti- 
mulatetl by the example of additional and larger ortbards. 
If this interest is gained it will be necessary to inaugurate 
measures for the extension of fruit areas in all favourable’ 
localities. Many who are interested in fruit cultivation are 
not prepared to stake a large proj)ortion of their capital on their 
own endeavours in the direction of fruit production as they 
realize that they have insufficient knowledge of the technical 
aspecd of the subject, and that they lack sufficient time to 
supervise and conduct such an enterprise. However, given 
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the facilities for purchasing shares in a fruit-growing corporation, 
or association, or a «30-operative society for fruit growing, 
many would be (piite prepared to contribute to it knowing that 
such a corporation or society would provide the skilled labour 
and supervision necessary to give the enterprise a fair chance 
of success. 

8uch measures are very necessary since in the beginning 
fruit cultivation is all expeiuliture and no return. After four 
or five years, profits ciould be expected from most varieties of 
fruit and would increase year by year. Other fruit, such as 
mangosteens, would need a longer initial period before they 
begin to show returns. Further, within reason, the larger 
the area opened and the better cultivated the orchard, the 
better the profits. It is also very advisable to restrict the 
varieties of any one fruit to a few good types, since this will 
help considerably in later stages in the marketing, packing, 
grading, etc. of the fruit which would lead to better returns. 

The main principles, therefore, in successful fruit production 
are, the knowledge and practice required to produce the best 
quality fruit, the organization necessary to handle and dispose 
of such fruit efficiently, and production on a sufficiently big 
scale in the various suitable parts of the Island. The last 
is important since it leads to a wide variation in the fruiting 
season of even a single A’’ariety of fruit. 

To summarize, the difficulties and obstacles generally 
met with in the present limited efforts at fruit production are : 

(1) The area under fruit is far too limited and insufficient 

to afford any true guide as to its scope and profit- 
bearing possibilities. 

(2) Lack of knowledge of the best varieties of fruit 

suited to any given area and lack of facilities for 
acq\iiring good quality fruit stock in the absence 
of any private or reliable nurserymen. This how¬ 
ever will gradually be remedied. 

(3) In general, the methods of cultivation are too primi¬ 

tive. The land is not properly prepared and the 
initial holes for the plants are too small to encourage 
or ensure good growth from the outset. 
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(4) Little attention is paid to weeding or snitab'e ground 
covers, and a sufficiency of manure is rarely afforded 
the plants. I'oo close planting distaintes are too 
frequently seen and the 8})ace requirements relative 
to soil and climatic conditions are not ])rop(*rly 
.realized. 

(r>) Pruning or thinning of the orchard tree is not 
practised and although in most tropical fruits this 
need only amount to the removal of dearl wood or 
of too thick growth it is rarely if evei‘ attend(‘d to. 

((>) 'I'lio advantages of soil aeration at the proper time 
are not understood and the general health of th^'y 
fruit trees suffer accordingly. 

(7) 'riiere are many superstitious notions in vogue which 

prevent the villager iTt)m growing certain fruits 
though he may live in the best locality for such 
fruit. 

(8) Irrigation facilities are in many places very indifferent 

whilst in others, where a good supjily of water is 
available, more water than necessary is given. A 
scheme of controlled irrigation seems to be neces¬ 
sary and should be worked out for the varying soil 
conditions and different types of fruit. 

(9) No really large plantations yet exist, cultivatioii 

being restricted to very small scattered areas and 
often to only a few trees of each fruit. 

(10) Marketing facilities hardly exist or where they do, 

are very imperfect. On present out-turn the 
difficulty is not so noticeable as it will be when 
larger areas are taken up. 

(11) Sufficient use is not made by the grower of the 

literature on fruit cultivation now available in the 
form of articles, bulletins and leaflets. Particularly 
is there need for educating the grow'er regarding 
the essentials that give rise to the various })est8 
and diseases and how to meet such (ionditions. 
Demonstrations in such subjects given in the 



various Experiment Stations throughout the Island 
could be made more use of by the grower. 

(12) Lastly, but most important, the lack of capital 
necessary to initiate the opening up of mtich larger 
areas to afford the best cultivation possible up to 
the period the trees may be expected to give 
returns. Few private individuals are ])repared to 
so speculate but the formation of local fruit 
growers’ associations or other similar organizations 
should materially assist in overcoming this diffi¬ 
culty. Few other countries have in fact made 
rniu^h headway in the absence of such facilities. 
Should the enterprise progress as is hoped, it may 
be nt'.cessary in the fut\ire for (lovei'nment to 
institute legislation to control tlu' imports and 
exports of fruit, to prevent immature or unrijx! 
fruit being placed on the market, to institute a 
government standard for marking, grading and 
packing, for the supervision of packing sheds to be 
undertaken by responsible agricultural officers, and 
other similar requirements. 7'her(“ is much avail¬ 
able data from other countries to act as a guide 
when this country reaches a stage of ])ro(hKdion 
which warrants such regulations. 





A DISEASE OF SALVIAS 


C H. GADD, D.Sc.. 

M yaOLOGlKT, TEA HESEAEVH tXSTlTdTE OF CEVLOX 


^^ALVIA farinucea. whicl) forms a prominent i'eature in 
k^many iif) and mid-country gardens, has of recent years 

be(;ome so seriously affected by a disease that its culti¬ 
vation is rehndantly being abandoned in many gardens, d’hc 
disease spreads steadily through the beds and ciauses the leaves 
to become unsightly and the flowering stalks dwarfed. 

Th(^ first indication of the <lisease is aiw^ays to be found 
in the young (expanding leaves, 'fhey are usually somew'hat 
dw'arfed and always mis shapen. being twisted or curled. As 
ihe leaf opims from th(“ l)ud, small blackish brown s])ots ar(‘ 
to be seen on tin* h'uf blade, but as the blade expands the 
discoloured areas dro]) out leaving small holes, 'riu' perforated 
leaves are characteristu- of the disease. Distortion results 
from the uneven expfinsion of the leaf owing to th(‘ presence 
of (Iliad areas which become holes. Leaves fully expanded 
betbre the disi'ase starts never deveioj) any oi these symi)toms. 

b'. Jai hmcea is normally {propagated in (Jeylon by sjplitting 
th(i root stock and it has been a common ex])e?‘ience that where 
])lants from a diseased bed are used for cuttings the resulting 
plants are heavily diseased. Moreover casual observation 
indicated that a j)lant which had acquired the disease rarely, 
if ever, recovered. 'J’his observation was later found to be 
incorrect as cuttings from diseased plants will develofp healthily 
if {irotected from certain insects. 

Similar symptoms have also been observed on other species 
of salvia particularly the scarlet and blue bush varieties, 'fhese 
are also commonly projiagated from cuttings and affected 
bushes as a rule steadily become worse without any sign of 
recovery. 

These casual observations gave rise to the view that the 
dis^e possibly was of virus origin. A virus disease of salvias 
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has been described in America, but its symptotus differed in 
some res]<ects from those observed in ('eylon, particularly as 
regards the })erforation of tlu' leaf which is characteristic of 
the (ieyloii Salvia disease. 

Mr. T. H. Parsons, (hirator of the Hoyal Botanic (lardens. 
I’cii’adeniya, kindly su|)])lied me with se('(l obtained from disease- 
free plants under tht^ names S. ip'^eudo) cocrinid and Scarlet 
Salvia {S. ■'tplendenx). 'I'lK'se were germinated and planted 
in pots in (he laboratory where they developc'd into normal 
healthy s(H'tllings. Numerous attemjds were made to infc'ct 
thes(' s(>edlings in various ways with sap from diseastal S. 
Jdi'iiKiCf'd and searlet salvia plants, but all attempts failial. 
Other attempts were' juade to transmit the disi^ase by imams 
of ajihids and white tlies eollectc'd after lecfling on diseased 
spcH'imens, but also without success. 'Plu' jilants used in tlu'se 
experiimuits continued to produce normal leaves with no indi¬ 
cation of disease. Six weeks lati'r they were cut back. 'I'lu' 
new shoots which wove produced later were luailtliy and 
remained so until the plants wen* discarded. 

While the above experiments were in progress a few scai’lct 
salvia ])lants. which for sonu' time had produced diseasial 
leaves only, develo|)ed a ft^w normal halves, 'fhesi’ leaves 
remained normal though later-formed Icavivs became distorted. 
Nearby plants of N. furimteea did not produce any normal 
leaves at that time. 'J’he observation on tlie scarlet salvia 
plants, however, suggested that the dist'asc symptom was not 
as permanent as had been imagined and that the observed 
symptoms might lx- the result of injuries made by a large 
sucking insect. 

Later, a grimi tJafxsid bug* was obsiawed resting on a. leal’ 
of a scarlet, salvia plant. 'I'liis was caught and a search made 
for others, but only two more were found, 'i’hese three insects 
wer(' allowed to feed on fully ex|)anded leaves ol’ scairlct salvia 
seedlings. All bugs died within 48 hours although they were 
observed to feed. No injury was observed to occur on the 
leaves on which the insects had led and the later growth of the 
seedlings was healthy. 

■’'Kiutily by Air, IVl, Henry, Coluial)o Museum, an i/f/yatt viridamis 

Mobch. 
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The next 3 Capsid bugs caught were placed in an insect 
breeding cage with three well-grown seedlings so that the 
insects had freedom to move about and feed where they wished. 
Two days later the bugs were dead and wea'c removed from the 
cage. Thc! terminal bud of each plant was injured, and the 
ly{)ica.l blackish brown spots (•f)u1d be seen on the outer leaves. 
On expansion, these leaves became distorted at)d {X'rforations 
a,[)j)eaied the spots had occurred. In short, the plants 

(exhibited the same symptoms as observed in nature. Leav('S 
which (^xpaiuhai during the next 17 days w('re normal atid 
remained so, but at the end of that ptuiod the terminal buds 
w<*re again observed to b(‘ injurisl as before', 'fhe injury this 
tiine was found to Ix' associated with the presence' of yemng, 
ve'iy immature bugs. Tlu'se' eviele'iitly we'ie' the' eefl'spring etf 
the^ bugs eeriginally put in the' e'age'. 

This experime'iit has lee'e'ii re|x'ate^d een se've'ral eeceasions 
with siniilai' re'sults, and in ne> instane-e' have' the' sympteems eif 
(he* elise'ase' faile'el te) ele've'leep when the' (hpsiel bugs have* been 
alleivve'el fre*e' ae'ex'ss te> the* greewing shexets. The tirst inelicatiem 
of buel injury e'eiidel usually be' obse'rve'el alxeut '24 lueiirs afte'r 
intrexlucing the* Capsiel bugs. The* adult bugs faile'el to survive 
metre' than 4 eir b elays, but all l(*ave*s injureal in the buel ehiring 
that time* beeame' elisteu'teel anel jtertbrate'el, whe'ieas le*;ive's 
eleve'letpe'el in the abse'neic e>f the aelult bugs etr their e)ffs])ring 
expanele*el normally. In thexse exjx'rimemts in whie h the yetung 
wt*re> allowed te) remain to fe'od on the se'cellings the injuries 
ue're' veuy sewe*re' anel growth beetanu' stuntcel. 

All plants which had been attae^keel by Capsiels eluring 
the e'eturse of the*sc experimemts were later e'ut bae k beleew* the 
ehineageel leave's anel jerejtecteei against furthe*r attack. In 
fill erases the later growth wms normal anel healthy. 

At the same time root cuttings e)i severe-ly elise'ase'el .S'. 
jariuomi we're maele anel prote'cteal against inseet attae k. .A 
number e)f the e-uttings faikxl. but all that struek develeepe'ei 
he^althy nneliste>rteel leaves. 'J’his preeve-el that the dise^ase is 
ne)t carricel in the roe)t stejeik as was originally suspeete'el but 
is elepeneleut upon external agencies. 

The abeeve experiments clearly inelicatc that the* symptoms 
observed in the gareleus are the residt of attacks by this 
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particular insect and that the problem of control is an entomo¬ 
logical one. No attempt has been made by the writer to 
study the life history or bionomics of this insect. During the 
above experiments it was ascertained that the female def)osits 
her eggs below the epidermis of the leaf petioles as a rule. 
On hatching, the young are very active ; they run up and down 
the stems but feed on the terminal or lateral buds where they 
cause severe injury. 

Th(> adults are very a<dive and leave the plants on which 
they may be resting as soou fis tluy are disturbed. The 
Hight is rapid and so escapes notice particularly if there are 
a few flies of various sorts on the plants as is usually the case. 
At no time were the adult Capsid bugs abundant f)n thcaiharied 
plants, but it will be realized that a free-moving insect like this 
can do consi(lcrablc damage by feeding on difterent bvuls. 
Nor hav(‘ young bugs been found abundantly. More have 
been seen on the plants used in the experiments than hav</ 
been found on the more' numerous })huits in the garden. This 
raises the (piestion whether tluf eggs ar<‘ not more Irecpiently 
dejtosited in nature on other sp('cies and that the damage to 
Salvias is done mainly by the adults. Similar injiiries have 
been observed on other |)lantK belonging to other gerua'a than 
Salvia (e.g., Crofalaria mammaemifi), but without further 
investigation one cannot state with (iertainty that they have 
been caused by the same species of insect. 

Not all species of salvia are attacked. S. leucantha, the 
blue-flowered species with white hairy stems and lower leaf 
surfaces, has not been observed to be attacked though growing 
in close proximity to S. fannaem. Possibly the hairy nature 
of the yoiing shoots affords protection. It was noted during 
experimental infection that the relatively glabrous S. i-iplendens 
was as a rule more severely affected than the more hairy S. 
pfieiido) cocrinea. S. paiens has not been found to be attacked. 

I am indebted to Mr. fA A. Loos for the accompanying 
photographs illustrating the symptoms as they typically occur 
in nature on S. farivacm and Scailet Salvia, and for the 
care with which he supervised the experiments here described. 
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TRIALS WITH MUD PADDY UNDER 
UNIRRIGATED CONDITIONS 

C. N. E. J. de MEL, B.Sc. (Hons.), B.Sc., Agric. (Lond.), Dip. 

Agrif. (Wye), 

/‘Hixcnwi.. h'AHM SCHOOL, CLItM)h'.S 1YA 


I T is iiniiHual in this Island to ^row mud paddios excejh under 
irrigation. Rice cultivation on dry lands is entirely res¬ 
trict'd to varieties of hill paddy (elwl). 'I'h.e first atterujh. 
to grow a mud paddy on dry land at Rt'iadeniya was made on 
this station dui'ing the iimlia s(^ason J935-3h. 'I’he degr<*e of 
success which att'iuied this attempt led to continued trials 
mch season. In this artich' are discussed the (onditions which 
ap[)ear necessary for suc<^essful cultivation of a mud paddy on 
dry land in the ahsence of irrigation facilities. 

'I’rials have so far been restricted to two pedigree selections 
whi(!h were originally obtained from th(' Eastern Province. 
'rh(^ paddies s('le(d:ed for trial were Ve.llai IlUtnkulayan, pedigree 
selection No. 28061, for the mahu .season,and Pdchchaipermnal, 
pedigree .selection No. 2462 II, for the yah season. Vellm 
IlUmkalayav is a four-months’ ])addy in the Eastern Province, 
where it is known to yield u]» to 60 bushels j)er acre under good 
cultivation. Paclichaipemnial is a three-months’ paddy yielding 
up to ijO bushels per acre, although 40 hu.shels ])er acre may be 
considered a good average* yield. 

VELLAI ILLANKALAYAN 

The first trial with this pedigree selection was made during 
the mf^?m season 1935-36 on plot 180. ’I’he soil was sandy, 
and was under cowpeas during the preceding four months. 
After harvesting the pods, the cowpea plants were ploughed 
in early in October, 1935. On the 23rd October, after an 
application of 2 cwt. of Nicifos No. 2, four bushels of paddy 
were broadcast on an extent of 1*8 acres. Fifty per cent, of 
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the plants were in flower on 1st February, 1936. The crop 
was harvested on 18th March, 1936, and yielded 24 -9 bushels 
per acre. It was ol)served that the period of maturity was 
longer than the period in the Eastern Province by nearly four 
weeks. 

During the mahi season, 1936-37, the same {»edigree 
selection was grown on plot 180, but on 3| acres where the soil 
varied from a sandy loam to a light sandy soil. During the 
y(da months, April to August, 1936, this area was under a mixc‘d 
green manure crop of Croiahtriu arutyyroules and Tephromi 
Candida which were slaslu^id and ploughed in. On this occasion 
the paddy seed was drilled in b_v the Indian seed drill in rows 
one foot apart after an application of Nicifos No. 2 at the rate 
of 5 (twt. per acre. The ])lants flowered in middle January. 
1937, and the crop was harvested on the 1st March. 1937. The' 
yield was 138-75 bushels or 36-9 bu.shels pc'r acre. 

During the same season the same variety of paddy was 
drilk'd on plots 14 and 15, two acres in tixtent. 'This area had 
been litucid in March, 1936, as a corrective for soil acidity, and 
was subseepiently under a crop of sunnhemp {Crotalaria juneext). 
3’his crop was slashed early in September, 1936, and ploughed 
in after a further application of 1 ton of lime per acre. On 
1st October, 1936, the plots w'ere disc-harrowed after applying 
ten tons of compost manure per acre. On the 7th October, 
1936, Nicifos No. 2 was broadcast at I cwt. per acre and seed 
was drilled in at 1-5 bushels ])er acre in rows one foot ajmrt. 
The plants were in flower on the 20th January, 1937. and were 
harve^sted on the 3rd March, 1937, giving the very satisfae-tory 
yield of 48-75 bushels per acre. 

'Fable I shows the distribution of the rainfall during 
the periods of grow'th of the thrc?e crops mentioned above. 
Oraph I shows the cumulative amounts as well as the daily 
amoxint of rainfall which these crops received on any given date' 
during their period of grow'th. The tw'o crops drilled res¬ 
pectively on plot 180 on the 4th October, 1936, and on the two 
contiguous plots 14 and 15 on the 7th October, 1936, received 
ielentically the same amount of rain. One curve is therefore 
used for both these eirops, and the respective dates of flowering 
and harvesting are marked on the curve. The second curve 
represll^ the rai^^ll during the maha season, 1935-36. 
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PACHCHAIPERUMAL 

The first crop of Pachchaiperunud was obtained in yala, 
1936, on plot 20, and yielded 25-25 bushels per acre, The 
plot was limed to correct acidity and 4 tons of compost were 
applied during cultivation. Paddy seed was drilled in rows 
one foot apart after the application of 2 cwt. of Nicifos No. 2 
and I cwt. of sulphate of potash. The seed rate was 1-5 
bushels per acre. The plants were fifty per cent, in flower on 
the 26th June, 1936, and the crop was harvested on the 12th 
August, 1936. The crop sustained some damage from the 
paddy bug {Leptocorisa varicornis) which appeared in large 
numbers, and also from frequent heavy showers during the 
period of flowering. On threshing a high percentage of empty 
seed was found. 

This variety of paddy was repeated on plot 180, a sandy 
loam, during the yala season, 1937. The extent was 3-75 
acres, and the Jand had been jneviously imder turmeric, ginger 
and sweet potatoes. The land received an application of 
5 tons of compost per acre and later \ cwt. of Nicifos No. 2 
and I cwt. of steamed bone meal per acre. I’his plot proved 
very w'eedy, especially due to the presence of the troublesome 
weed kora {Cyperus rotundm). The plants came into flower 
about the 28th Jxme, 1937. Large numbers of paddy bugs 
were caught and destroyed. The crop was harvested on the 
30th August, 1937, and yielded .39-25 bushels, or 10-5 bushels 
per acre. The causes for this low yield, apart from the damage 
by paddy bug, are commented on below. 

Table II shows the distribution of the rainfall during the 
growth of these two crops, while graph II shows the cumulative 
and also the daily rainfall during the same periods. 
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DISCUSSION 

An examination of tables I and II along with the corres¬ 
ponding rainfall curves shows that the factor which decides 
the success of a crop of mud paddy under unirrigated conditions 
is the rainfall. The amount of rain received by the crop and 
its distribution are equally important. The flat portions of 
the curves represent periods of no rain. In the nvaha season 
crops 1936-37 the periods without rain are short, and occurred 
at such stages of the growth of the crops that they did not 
affect the crops adversely. The two crops of this season not 
only received a fair amount of rain, but they also benefited by 
the distribution of the rain. 

The total amount of rain received by these crops was 
35-34 inches. The w/iha season cro]> 1935-3<) received a total 
amount of 38-53 inches of rain. But the distribution was not, 
on the whole, so favoura'ole. The rainfall curve for this cro]) 
shows that an almost continuous dry period extending over 
33 days, broken only by two good showers amounting to less 
than 4 inches of rain, preceded the flowering of this crop. This 
is reflected in the difference in the yields of the two crops 
obtained on plot 180 in the two niaha seasons {vide table I). 
The lack of moisture in the soil definitely affected the nutrition 
of the paddy plants and consequently the formation of seed. 

The yala crops of both 1936 and 1937 suffered from a 
deficient rainfall as well as from its unequal distribution. The 
1936 yala cro]) drilled on 3rd Ajml of that year was at first 
exposed to practically drought conditions relieved by 1-59 
inches of rain on the 20th April and followed again by an 
entirely dry period of 13 days before the first shower of May. 
I'he May rainfall revived the crop with several good showers 
between the 6th and 10th of that month. The crop was 50 per 
cent, in flower on the 25th May, and this period coincided with 
a period of continuous rainfall from the 19th to the 31st May 
of 0-15, 1-15, 0-31, 1-77, 2-43, 1-91, 1-09, 1-38, 0-56, 0-21, 
0-42, 0-29, 3-08 inches on the successive days. As a con¬ 
sequence, setting of seed was affected and a large quantity of 
empty seed resulted. Though the month of June followed 
with only 4 • 23 inches of rain in light showers, the moisture in 
the soil as a result of the rainfall in the latter half of May 
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maintained the growth of the crop which might otherwise have 
resulted in the seed not fully forming. However, this crop 
contrasts with the ] 937 yala crop in that the rainfall conditions 
were far less adverse, and the yield of 25 • 25 bushels per acre 
was not unsatisfactory t^ompared with the performance of 
Pachchaipermnal paddy in other jiarts of the Island under 
irrigation. 

The 1937 yala crop which was drilled between the 5th and 
7th Aj)ril similarly grew under almost drought conditions. 
Drilling followed rain oji the 3rd and 4th April of -61 and -68 
inches respectively. During the next twenty-three days of 
April a total of 2-(59 inches of rain fell on 13 days, 1 -28 inches 
of this falling on the lOtli and 11th April. The month of 
May had a total of 5-49 inches over 14 days, of which 1'53 
inches fell on the 5th May and 2-23 incdies on the 26th May, 
while the long intermediate period of 21 days had 1-04 inches 
on 6 day.s. The rainfall curv<' illustrates these facts very 
clearly, 'fhe result was that growth was chec-ked from the 
very start and the plants were thin and yellow. Tillering was 
very poor, and weed growth was troublesome. The July 
rainfall of 16-92 inches with a few heavy showers was of no 
special benefit to the crof), and the yield was only 10-5 bushels 
of good seed. 

It would. th(‘refore. appear that the vitality of the plant 
and its proper nourishment chiedy depend on the amount of 
moisture in the soil. A sufficient rainfall well distributed 
throughout the full period of growth, with mild showers only 
during the flowering period, may be considered to be the opti¬ 
mum conditiotis for the cidtivation of mud paddy on tinirri- 
gated land. The first six weeks of growth and the periods 
before and after flowering are critical periods for the trop with 
regard to the rainfall. 

Rainfall is seen to be the decisive factor, and this is only 
to be expected. I'he moisture-retaining capacity of the soil 
is a related facdor. Its effect can be seen in the maha season 
cultivations on i)lot 180, and on plots 14 and 15. Plots 14 and 
15 are clay loams, while the soil in plot 180 is in part sandy and 
in part a sandy loam. In the malm season, 1930-37, Vellai 
Illankalfiyan was sown on all three plots and grew under the 
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same climatic conditions. The difference lay in the texture 
of the soil and in the treatment of the plots in preparation for 
(jultivation. Apart from the amelioration of the soil with lime, 
plots 14 and 15 carried a heavier green manure crop, C. junceii, 
than did plot 180 on which C. anagyroides and T. Candida wore 
the green 'manures. Besides, plots 14 and 15 received aii 
additional ten tons of compost. I’he difference^ between the 
yields of these plots was 11-85 bushels per acre. This differ¬ 
ence was doubtless largely due to the superior manurial valm> 
(jf the material ploughed into plots 14 and 15, but it is also 
considered that the greater moisture-retaining capatiity of tht; 
soil of these jjlots enhanced by the effects of the comj)ost wen; 
also in some measure responsible for the higher yield. Further 
trials on these plots were expected to demonstrate this inference 
more conclusively. The very poor yield from plot 180 in the 
yakt season, 1937, has also partly to be attributed to the poor 
iuoisture-retaining capacity of the soil in this plot. 

In India drilled paddy hfis been successfully grown undei’ 
a rainfall of 35 inches per annum in the Broach district. This 
is achieved by proper soil management. Ploughing to a depth 
of 4 inches to 6 inches followed by repeated harrowing, the 
application of farmyard manure, and light intercultivation 
to prevent loss of moisture from the soil are practised. The 
problem is one of retaining moisture in the soil. 

Both varieties of paddy have taken a longer period to 
mature under the conditions of these trials than when grown 
under irrigation. PacJhclmipermtud^ a three-months’ paddy on 
irrigated fields, has taken up to 4 months and 10 days ; Vellai 
lUankalayan, a four-months’ paddy, has taken 4 months and 
26 days, whether broadcast or drilled. It is known that trans¬ 
planted paddy takes longer to reach maturity, the extra period 
varying appreciably with the distances apart of transplanting. 
This is considered to be due partly to the greater spacing of 
the plants. The same effect could have been expected between 
seed broadcast and drilled. Reference to table I shows that 
imder the conditions of the trials now described the one instance 
of broadcasting has made no difference to the period of maturity 
compared with the drilling. 
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Although the climathi (sonditions that })rcvailed in both 
ijah seasons under refereru'e were adverst* to the crop, th(^ yield 
of 25*25 bushels of Pachchaipe.runi<d in 193() shows that it is 
suitable for growing on dry land without irrigation. Velhii 
IlUmkalai/an proved eminently suited for the purpo8<\ 

It may be concluded that mud j)addies can be (cultivated 
on dry lands in the absence of irrigation facilitms under the. 
conditions discussed above. This is worthy of trial as it is a 
))otential method of increasing the (jutput of ))addy in this 
country where the required conditions ol’ soil and rainfall are 
obtained in many distri(cts. 
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CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION OF GINGER 

AND TURMERIC 


C. R. KARUNARATNE, Dip. Agric. (Poona). 

AGKICVLTURAI. IXSTltl’CrOll, KATUVASTOTA 


M ixed cultivation is })orhaps the most general form of 
cultivation practised in village holdings in the Central 
Province. Cocoa, coffee, jak, arecanuts, coconuts, kitul, 
sapu, kekuna, plantains, kapok, vegetables, etc. grow together 
in a haphazard fashion ; most of the village holdings in the 
Katugastota Range are of this tyj)e. It would a])pear that 
the possibility of introducing on an e.vtensive scale annual 
crops requiring no shade is rather remote. Cinger and turmeric, 
however, can be grown under medium shade and these two crops 
can therefore be cultivated e.xte«isively in the mixed gardens 
in Harispattxi. 

During the last few years special efforts have been made 
to stimulate and extend the cultivatio!) of ginger and turmeric 
in these village holdings. The results have been encouraging. 
Practically every village garden has a few plants for domestic 
uses. Cinger is extensively cultivated in the Kandy district, 
particularly in villages between Kadugannawa and Peradeniya, 
and is one of the most paying minor crops. 'The cultivation 
of ginger in the Katugastota Range was raf)idly spreading but 
r(!(!eived a severe check during the severe drought in 1935, 
followed by the malaria epidemic when all available ginger 
was used up for the [)ref)aration of medicines, etc. The sub¬ 
sequent price of ginger, which rose from Rs. 2-50 to Ks. 80-00 
per cwt., prevented the villager from growing it owing to the 
high (jost of seetl ginger. The cmltivation of turmeric is, 
however, quite popular with the average villager. 
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Gravelly, stony or stiff clay soils are unsuitable for these 
two crops; deej> free working loamy soils are best. The 
cultural operations for i)oth are similar. Rainfall is of little 
importance if irrigation is possible. Ginger and turmeric are 
extensively cultivated in the Poona District in India under 
irrigatioti with a rainfall of only about 25 inches per annum 
distributed chiefly from June to October. 

Ginger and turmeric are well suited for mixed cultivation. 
The long upright turmeric leaves stand above the level of the 
ginger and thus get al)undant light and air. 'I’hey give to 
the ginger beneficial shade. 'J’urmcric as a mixed crop Avith 
ginger gets the same treatment as the latter, fhiltivation 
is identical. 

The secret of success in cultivurtion is to have a friable, 
loose layer of soil to a flepth of at least five inches in which 
the rhizomes can form easily, 'fhe soil should be turned over 
• to a depth of nine to twelve inches about two motiths prior 
to planting, and left ex])osed to weathering. Level contour 
drains should be <uit and the excavated soil buude(^ up on 
the up])er side and well rammed down to form effective embank¬ 
ments against erosion. Any wash which may take ])lace is 
(uiught uj) at the bund and thus starts the formation of terraces. 
The distaiures between drains will depend on the slope. J’he 
second turning of the soil shoidd be done about two months 
later. A third turning over and the final preparation of soil 
are done soon before planting. If the land is free from stum])s 
and sufficiently level to admit implements, it is moi’e economical 
to do the ])rc«fiminary tillage operations with the plough and 
the harrow. 

A well-drained soil is essential for these cro])S, especially 
on flat lands. l»i such cases the land may be {jrepared in 
three different ways : {a) The bed nu'thod where beds 12 ft. x 6 ft. 
are made, (ft) Ridge and furrow method in which the ridges 
are made 24 inches apart with a furrow between them ; the 
rhizomes are planted on the sides and top of the ridges, 
(c) 'J’hc broad ridge method where ridges with flat tops 3 to 4 
feet wide with an 18-inch furrow between them arc prepared. 



The ridges and furrows can be constructed with a plough. 
Ginger and turmeric can be grown together, as mixed crops, 
with yams as a subsidiary crop. I’he ginger can be planted 
along the borders of the beds or broatl ridges, 12 to 16 inches 
apart. If the cTOf) of ginger is planted on the slopes of hills 
as is usually done in the Kandy district, the turmeric* can then 
be planted along the bunds of the* drains <»r in contour rows 
aboxit If) to 20 fec't ajxart. 

It is a common praetia* tor cultivators to grow lUimmeu 
yams at the foot of tree's so that the vine can be trained totw'iue 
round them. IHoworm and Colocaftia yams can be grown 
as subsidiary crops in a mixed field of ginger and turmeric. 
'Phe yams can f»c grown at the cuds of the beds and broad 
ridges or spaced 16 to 20 feet ajiart. The ereejiiug varieties 
can be trained on supjiorts of bamboos, areeauuts or jungle 
posts. iTiis system of cultivation of ginger, tiiimeric and 
yams mixed has been successfully demonstrated at the Nugawela 
Ginger Station (see Plate I). In the Kandy district, owing 
to the scarcity of spare land for village expansion, intensive 
cultivation on thi* lines suggested should be remunerative. 

PLANTING 

Good plump rhizomes from the previous crop with two or 
three eyes or buds are used for planting. The method practised 
by the villager is to plant large w'hole hands (about 3 ins. by 
5 ins.). By this method of planting, the hands that develop 
from a single set are small in size and are bunched together 
with numerous small fingers. I’his is disadvantageous for 
curing. The bunches that develop from small sets, on the 
other hand, appear to be larger in size, are much less bunched 
together and separate easily. They are decidedly superior to 
the bunched hands for curing, 1,200 to 1,500 lb, of seed 
ginger are required to plant an acre. In the Kandy district, 
ginger is best planted about the middle of March. After 
planting the main crop, the subsidiary crop may bo planted. 
The whole area should next be covered with a thick muldi 
dried leaves, paddy husks or straw. A mulch of stapaw at the 
rate about 4:,S00-5,000 lb. per acre has bee*» iJWid to be 



very effective. This serves not only to conserve the moisture 
in the soil and to check weed growth but the chemical and 
physical effects of the decomposed straw increase the yield 
of the crop. When the market is good, mulching with straw 
and manuring with artificials have been found to be remunera¬ 
tive. A mixed fertilizer is advisable but an application of 
2()0 lb. per acre of sulphate of potash or muriate of potash 
alone will be beneficial if followed by straw mulching. 

1’wo weedings are essential, but a third may be necessary. 


HARVESTING 


Normally, ginger is lifted in December-January. W'hen 
the crop is ready the leaves start drying up. Harvesting can 
be delayed if rainy weather interferes. Small holders as a 
rule do not lift the entire crop at once. The harvesting is done 
in stages according to the market fluctuations. Ginger can 
be stored for a long time in a cool, well-ventilated room. 
Before storing, the rhizomes should be sorted and any decayed 
portions rejected. 'J'he ginger is then built uj) in heaps 2^ to 
3 feet in height. The heaps are covered with ginger or turmeric 
leaves which are sprinkled with water. Ihe heaps are examined 
once a fortnight or oftener. If the ginger at the middle is 
found to be heated, the heap is broken up and any decayed 
or rotten ])ieces removed. After three or four days the ginger 
is again heaped up. During very hot weather the stored ginger 
should be carefully examined regularly. 1’he prompt removal 
of decayed pieces is absolutely necessary. Ginger can be stored 
in this maimer for 7 to 8 months. During storage, the ginger 
loses weight and also a certain proportion may get rotten. 
This loss may be as much as 40 per cent, when it is not carefully 
stcffed, but is usually about 20 iier cent. 

Normally the yield is about four fold, but with gooil cidti- 
v^tipn and manuring six to eight fold can be expected. 


The cost of cultivation of an acre of ginger is about 
*00. The cost of seed ginger has to be added and may 
Ihdfe depending on the prevailing price of 
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COST OF CULTIVATION OF AN ACRE OF GINGER 




Men 

50 ets. 

Women 

, ®, Rb. Cts. 

30 Cts. 

Rs. Cts. 



per «lfiy 

per day 


1. 

Clearing shrub j nnglc 



10 00 

2. 

Contour draining, 24" x 18" with 





all earth bunded on the upper 
side and rammed in, 28 chains 
60 cts. per chain 



16 80 

3. 

Turning over soil: 1st turning 





(d] 35 cts. per acpiare of 





25'x25' .. 


24 50 



2nd turning (d). 25 cts. per sq. 
3rd turning and crushing clods 


17 50 



(S), 25 cts. per sq. 


17 50 

59 .50 

4. 

Marking with the marker for 





planting .. 

2 


1 00 

5. 

Planting ginger : Holing 

8 

4 00 



Planting 


6 1 80 



Covering 

6 

3 00 

8 80 

5. 

1,.500 bundles of straw (d, Re. 1 • 50 



22 50 


Spreading straw .. 

1 

2 

1 10 

7. 

3 weedings (d). Rs. 15-po per 





weeding 



15 00 

8. 

Harvesting: Digging the crop 

15 

7 50 



(leaning and trans¬ 
porting 


40 12 00 

19 50 

9. 

Rent of land for one year 



10 00 

10. 

Construction of temporary watch 





hut, cost of tools, etc. 



15 00 

11. 

Wages for a watcher for 3 





months .. 



45 00 





224 20 


A ratoon crop of ginger is obtained by leaving in the soil 
from year to year a portion of a rhizome containing an “ eye.” 
This develops in the normal way giving rise to a crop in the 
next season. Ratoon ginger is smaller and more fibrous than 
ordinary crop and deteriorates steadily from year to year. 
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CURING OF GINGER 

If the crop is to be cured it should be lifted in stages and 
not all at once. A good suj)]»ly of clean wab^r and a (fontinuous 
spell of dry weather arc essential for successful curing. If 
ginger in the curing stages is exposed to wet conditions, it 
becom<« <]arlj in colour, mildew develops and may give a musty 
odour and bad flavour. February and March, which are 
usually dry, are suitable for curing. It is best to harvest at 
one time only the cpiantity that can be dealt with on the same 
day. The ginger, after the removal of the fibrous roots and 
the adherijig earth, is thrown into a tank of water and thoroughly 
washed. The water is then drained off and the ginger allowed 
to soak in a fresh siqiply of clean water. 'Phe soaking facilitates 
the removal of the outer skin which is scraped off with Y>iccos 
t)f bamboo imj^rovised as knives. Special knives for peeling 
ginger have b(^en made. The.se consist of a thin iron blade 
about half an inch broad at the base and tapering to about a 
tenth of an inch at the tip and about four inches long. One 
face of the blade is flat, while the other has a bevelled edge. 
'Phe knife scra])es but does not cut. It has the advantage 
that it can scrape in either direetion. 

'^Phe operation of peeling is a delicate one if carried out 
in the pro})er manner, the object being to remove f.he skin 
without de,stroying the cells immediately below it as these 
cells contain much of the oil on which the aroma of the best 
quality of ginger depends. As the rhizomes are peeled they 
are thrown into water and washed. The more carefully the 
washing is done the whiter will the resulting product be. The 
peeled ginger is allowed to remain in water overnight. The 
following morning it is washed again in lime water. The 
lime water should first l)e strained before introducing the 
ginger into it. The quality of the lime makes a difference 
in the appearance of the finished product. The purer the 
lime the better the product. One bushel of lime has been 
found to be sufficient for 3 cwt. of raw ginger. Ginger treated 
with lime keeps better. After treatment it is spread out on 
sacks or coir matting or on a cement barbecue to dry in the 
sun. It should be turned over frequently whilst being dried, 
particularly on the first day, to ensure uniform drying. The 



dr 3 ring should proceed for 6 to 6 days accompanied by frequent 
turning. If the ginger is not sufficiently white in appearance, 
it should be bleached again by washing in water and drying 
again for a further period. Ginger should not be bagged until 
it is thoroughly dried or it is liable to become mouldy. Six 
pounds of green ginger will produce one pound of cured ginger. 
When thoroughly dried, ginge^r should be rubbed on a coarse 
sacking, to remove any skin not previously rerao^'ed by scraping. 
The peeling may be rough or clean ; rough ])eeling is less 
cxjiensive and suits the local demands. A woman can 
ordinarily rough jieel about 2.’> to 28 pounds per day. The 
finished ginger is graded according to colour and size of tlie 
“ hands." 

The local variety of ginger is not very suitable for (uring. 
It develops small hands and has generally numerous fingers 
which necessitate breaking the ginger into small pieces before 
curing. Pe<*ling is difficult and exjiensive. (V)cbin ginger has 
fewer fingers, is less fibrous and mori' jilump. tSurat ginger is 
the best, being large and plum]), and free from fibre, while its 
roots are easily removed and the cured jiroduct is of a good 
aroma, flavour and fracture. 

THE PREPARATION OF TURMERIC FOR THE MARKET 

I’he best rhizomes are reserved for sc^ed. The rest are 
cleaned and the roots removed. Dry or gi'een lea\ es of turmeric 
arc placed inside a ])an used for boiling the turmeric. The 
turmeric is then placeil inside the pan and water poured into 
it until the level is about three inches below the rim of the pan. 
'Fhe pan is then covered with tiirmerii- leaves and plastered 
with cowdung to prevent the esi'ape of vapour. It is then 
boiled over a slow fire for about three or four hours and allowed 
to cool while standing over the fire. On cooling the plaster 
cover is removed and the water thrown away. The turmeric 
is then taken out and spread out in the sun to dry. It is col¬ 
lected at night and covered over to protect it fi’om dew. While 
drying, it should be stirred over three or four times a day to 
ensure even drying. When thoroughly dry it should be 
trampled with the feet on a bed paved with rough stones to 
remove the outer skin when it will acquire the usual turmcaric 
' oedouir. The product is then ready. 





Plate I.—Nugawela Ginger Station 





Plate I.—Don Simon of Siyambalatotta 







Plate II.—^Turmeric Polisher 


The proceas of rubbing on a rough siaffto© ia lirtiuef 
laborious and turmeric can be polished more economically by 
using a simple and cheap polisher (Plate II). This k made 
out of an empty cask with closed ends, fitted with an iron axle 
which runs through the cask. A wooden handle is attached at 
one end of the axle. A small door about nine inches long and 
six inches wide is provided on the barrel, and is fixed in position 
by means of two small hinges. The barrel is mounted horizontal¬ 
ly on two wooden posts and is turned by means of the handle. 
About a dozen small wooden lugs are fixed on to the inside of 
the barrel to increase friction. Dry turmeric is put inside the 
barrel till it is nearly half full, and the barrel is rotated or swung 
to and fro in a semicircle. A few sharp stones placed inside 
the barrel helps the cleaning. It is convenient to bore small 
holes about a quarter of an inch in diameter for the escape of 
the dust. To intensify the colour some water may be sprinkled 
on the turmeric before the charge is ready. A polisher of this 
type can be made by a village carpenter or blacksmith at a cost 
of about Us. 3-00. 
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Contribution from the Coconut Research Scheme [Ceylon] 


A SOIL-BORER FOR RAPID 
SAMPLING, PARTICULARLY ON HEAVY SOILS 


W. V. D. PIERIS, M.A.. Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 

GENETICIST, COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME, CEYLON 

T he usual type of soil-borer employed in Europe for taking 
samples down to a depth of 9 inches (top-soil) and 9-18 
inches (sub-soil) does not work sati.sfactorily on the heavy 
soil types, encountered in the tropics, which tend to bake during 
dry weather. In the first place, it is very difficult and at times 
impossible to drive the borer into the soil by hand and, in the 
second place, if any extra force or pressure is applied to the 
handle from above or in a rotatory direction, either the handle 
snaps across or the handle-shaft breaks at its single welded 
union with the bt)ring cylinder. The nature of the damage can 
be seen in figures 1 and 4 of the accompanying plate. 

A more satisfactory borer with a double welded union 
between the handle-shaft and the boring cylinder is shown in 
figure 2. The superiority of this type of borer lies, firstly, in 
the fact that since the union of the handle-shaft with the boring 
cylinder is much stronger than in the former case, the borer 
can be rotated with greater force and, secondly, in the presence 
of the stout wooden handle, which is replaceable if damaged ; 
but in this case too no pressure can be safely applied from above 
except manual force assisted by the weight of the operator. 

It has, therefore, been found necessary to design a borer 
which has no weak points in its construction, such as a slender 
handle-shaft or welded joints, and which can be used for hand- 
boring as well as for driving into the soil by means of a heavy 
hammer. 

MgUre 3 shows a borer, designed by the author and made 
healSfyi which has tfixned out to be successful and which has, 
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in fact, been favourably reported upon by Dr. M. L. M. Salgado, 
the Soil Cliemist of the Coconut Researc'h Scheme. 

It will be seen that the borer has no separate handle-shaft, 
but is uniform in diameter throxighout. The cylinder consists 
of a piece of stout steel tubing with the walls of the cutting 
end 18" thick and ground to a knife-edge. The top-end of 
the cylinder is specially .strengthened by having the walls 
thi<'k ; and a heavy steel cap fits over the top. A transverse 
hole through the strengthened top section of the cylinder is 
able to take a steel rod which can be used as a detachable handle 
for rotating the borer during withdrawal. 

The chief advantage of this borer lies in the fact that it 
can be safely driven into the ground by means of a heavy 
hammer, provided that a wooden block is jxlaced over the metal 
cap to take the blows or, at any rate, if care is taken to bring 
down the hammer scpxare on the ca]>. 

It can also be operated by hand alone in the case of light 
soils with much greater confidence than is usually cxperiem'cd 
with the ordinary tyjxcs of borer. 



DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 

NOTES ON VILLAGE COTTON CULTIVATION 
IN THE HAMBANTOTA DISTRICT DURING 
1936-37 CROP SEASON 

G. HARBORD, Dip. Agric. (Wye) 

A aUICULTl' HAL OFFICER 


T 


WE ki^en doniaud for ootton seed for sowing ])nv})oses for 
the 1937 crof) encouraged the belief that tlie steadily 
increasing annual production of cotton would be main¬ 
tained this year, and, although the total ])rodu(tion fell 
somewhat short of the early estimate as a result of unfavourable 
rains in early A|)ril. yet the actual results obtained can be 
considered to be encouraging in that there was a distinct 
improvemetd both iji acre yields and in the (piality of the seed 
(a)tton ; and because it was demonstrated that the jwesent 
[)urchase price of seed cotton f.o.r. Colombo at lls. 12-90 
j)er (nvt. was not uneconomic to the grower. 

A (punitity of 0 tons of Cambodia cotton seed s])(>cially 
seh-cted I'rom the ))r('vious year's crop and delivered from the 
Ijiyangahatota centre when^ sujx-rior crops were jjfoduced, was 
distributed iti September from convenient centres as follows : 


Canlre 

Quuntihf of cot 
'Cirf. 

Ilata-ata 

50 

Midden iy a 

40 

Ambalantota. .. 

10 

I’issamaharama 

20 

120 


In the Hambantota District cotton is almost entirely grown 
in (;henas and this season the greater jjart of the croj) was sown 
during the latter part of October, while sowing w'as c-om])leted 
by mid-November. There w'as no Undue delay in the arrival 
of the north-east monsoon rains and the distribution of rainfall 
during the growing period of October, November, December 
and January was satisfactory and ample for the crop. As 
regards pests, apart from minor outbreaks of leaf-roller which 
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Plate III.—Cotton Purchase in Progress 
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was evic](aitly (x)ntn)llc(l by predatory wasps, (^rops throughout 
the district wert^ little aHected and not much damage was done 
by bollworm or stainers. 

'I’he period A])ril 20th to May lOth was fixed for the cotton 
])ur(diast^ at the same centres as in tlie previous season, i.e., 
Middetiiya. Bata-ata, l.-iyangahatota, Hambantota and 'I'issa- 
maharatua. It was also decided to maintain the same purchase 
price as in the previous year, viz., Hs. 10-50 ])er cwt. at Bata-ata 
and Bs. 10-25 per ewt. at all other huying centres. In view of 
the increase in price of 40 per c(‘nt. ])aid last year, only a bare 
margin of profit could he shown in the balance sheet for the 
(fotton Ibirchase Scdieme. Nevertheless. evtTy endeavour was 
madt' this season to effect fiirtln'r ('conomi('s in the working 
expenses of tlu' scheme, in transport costs, cost of gunny hags, 
etc., in the hope that the scheme might henefit to the extent 
of a small profit as an insurance against possible lean yeais to 
come. 


A total sum of Ks. 2S),24()‘H5) was paid by tlu* .Divisional 
Agricadtural Office to the growers as follows, for a total ero)) 


of 2,829 cwt. 0 (jr. ] 

lb. first grad(> 

seed cotton: 


Centre 

Quantity of 
.seed cotton 

('(i'lh 
payment 


Cwt. 

(p-. lb. 

Rs. (.'ts. 

Bata-ata 

9H() 

2 13 

10.3.59 46 

Middeniya 

()U 

.3 1 

6.301 49 

Liyangahatota .. 

(•)3(> 

3 4 

6,528 32 

Hambantota 

212 

1 4 

2,175 72 

Tissamaharama 

378 

2 7 

3,881 90 


2,829 

0 1 

29,246 89 

4'he Cotton Rurcliase 

Scheme for 1937 has resulted 

in a profit 


of Rs. 463 (17. 

In all lo(;a1ities th(*re was a markerl improvement this year 
in the cultivation methods emjiloyed. Regular spacing for the 
plants in lows, weeding, thinning out, gathering up, clean 
picking and careful drying of the harvested cotton were largely 
resjionsihle for the uniformly superior sample of seed cotton 
offered for sale. 
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'I’hrrc was little inca-ease in crop produetioTi from Midfleniya 
owing to the unavoidable restriction of <diena permits as the 
eountry in that locality is rapidly heeomiiig mon* setthHl. 
This provides an o])portunity for the introduction of a scheme 
of crop rotation including cotton which thrivc*s well on land 
which has already becai cro])j)ed ])rovided the land is cadtivated. 

As was expected, the steady increase in producticjn at 
the Liyangahatota centre was maintained. Tluu*e were some 
remarkably heavy yields of cotton obtained from chenas of 
Siyambalakote, Dikwewa, Uswc'wa and Abeysekeragama. Ac¬ 
cording to thc“ information providcal by growc'rs as to t he' acreages 
cultivated, it would aj)i)(‘ar that yields of betwc'cm 4 and 7 cwt. 
seed cotton per acre were frcMpiently olctaincd, and that in a 
few case's acre' yields were as high as 1(1 cwt. while the (piality 
of the sc'cd cotton |)roduc('d at t his centre was very high. 'I'his 
locality is capable of cojisiderablc development in cotton 
cidtivation. The' expense's i>j two e-otton growers of this loc'ality 
are give-n below as bc'ing worthy of re-cord. 

(а) Don (Simon of (Siyambalatotta (Plate 1) gj'ew 11, acres 
as his first venture' in the cultivation of cotton. De secured 
11 cwt. e)f se'e'el eeetton lor whieh he reee'ive^d 11s. 112-75. 

(б) (iimarahamy of Dikwewa (l^iatell) grew 3 acre's and 
e)biaiimel a total yiclel of 321 i wt. valueel at Ivs. 334-05. This 
W'oman (a wielow) e-ultivate'el 4 acre's eluring the- 103<) se-aseen 
anel re'alizeel Us. 473-33 for the pre)eluce' anel this season she- 
persuaeleHl either me'itdic'rs eef he-i- family also to greew cotton, 
with the result that the famih' bene*tite'el to the extent e)f 
Ks. 805-48 as .she)wn in the fe)lle)wing eli'tails : - 


Cult 1 valor Acreage e 

ulti rated 

Yield 

cwt. 

Value realized 
Rs. (Ts. 

Ciimarahamy (wielow) 

3 

32J 

334 05 

Don Andris (brother) 

3 

28-i 

292 13 

Dona Kathorina (sister) 

1 

oi 

94 81 

Don Carolis (son) .. 

2 

7 

73 49 

Dias (son-in-law) .. 

1 

4 

5>1 

1 

78| 

11 00 

805 48 
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An unexj)ectedly large quantity of cotton was brought to 
the 'i’issamaharaina centre for sale, owing partly to increased 
interest in the cultivation and heavy crops obtained at Uda 
Mattala and Padawkema. Large tpiantities of cotton were also 
brought from chenas along the XTva border at Tanamalwila 
(from distances of 12 and 15 miles and beyond). 

There is reason to believe that if a buyi?ig (fcntre were 
established at Lunuganehei'a it would prove a great boon to 
these cotton growers ancl would also stimulate production to a 
great extent. 

It is a long established practi(?c amongst cotton growers 
in the Hambantota District to (‘onhne their attention to the 
early main crops and to ignore the se(‘ond croj> cotton. I’his is 
beneficial for all conc(>rned and sim])lified tlu; working of the 
Cotton Purchase Scheme. 

The fact that middlemen-bnyers do not op('rate to any 
noticeable extent is also an advantage. 

I’lie practice of making liberal advances ol’ gunny bags to 
growers for th(' storag(* of their jirodiue has been developed as 
a measure of assistance, and is certainly pi’cferable and more 
practicable than any form of monetary advan(^e. 
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SALT LtCKS IN SABARAGAMUWA 

C. H. de SARAM, G.B.V.C.. 

ASSISTANT VETElUNAIty SVBGEON, BATNArURA 


I T is a princijjle observed by l)ieeders of animals and birds, 
that the food supply of domesticated animals a)id birds 
should not only contain constituents to supply protein, 
carbohydrates, and fats which promote heat, energy and for¬ 
mation of desh, but the ration should contain calcium, 
])hosphorus, chlorine, iron and iodine'. Any deficiency in these 
suhstancf^s affects their growth. 

'fhe ])oor condition of manj' a calf horn to pure bred cows, 
'osteoporosis in horses, certain eye' elise^ases in elephants, sterility 
e)f stall-feel e e)ws, are attributable to want eef a ratieai based on 
scientific prine-iples of feeeling. It may he mentioneel here that 
an analysis of grass grown in (Vyleui has revealeel that only in 
Jaffna and Hamhantota Districts doe's grass e e)ntain a suffie*iene*y 
e)f minerals for the ne)rmal growth of animals. 

If the fe)od supply for wilel animals is eleficient in salts, it is 
natural te) inepiire how these animals thrive se) well. Theese who 
have reael Oeewjx'r’s The Last of the Moh iani '< will recollect that 
wild animals in America reseirt to “ Lie'ks." Such licks are 
found in ahunelaiu'e in the elry zone of Ratnapura District. In 
1927, when e)ccupietl in suppression of a virulent outbreak of 
rinderpt'st in the dry ze)ne e)f this eiistrict, I c'ame ae'ross lie-ks 
in the neighboxirhood of Embilipitiya, which was not then as 
accessible as it is to-day. A sample was forwarded to the 
Agi'ieultural Chemist, Pt'radtmiya, who re|)orted that “ the 
soil is a most interesting one. A preliminary examination has 
shown that it is an alkaline soil - its pH value being 8. It 
contains soluble sodium and magnesium salts, viz., sulphates, 
chlorides, etc. The presence of these salts in the soil would 
account for the partiality of elephants to it,” 
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In February, 1937, further investigations into the presence 
of licks ill other parts of the district were carried out and I was 
successful in locating three large licks on the bank of a stream 
at Handagiriya—a ruined city in Meda Korale. In one of 
the licks, the marks of the antlers of deer could be seen; in 
the second one, knobs formed by friction of the backs of 
elephants against the ta]) root of a fcumhuk tree (Terminalia 
arjuna W. & A.) indicated that this one was frequented by 
wild elephants ; and the third one disclosed no distinct marks 
as did the others. At the last-mentioned lick a giant tick was 
collected and was identified as a sfiecies of Amhlyomma. The 
villagers who accom])atiied me were of ojiinion that these ticks 
infest wild buffaloes, so the inference was that this spot was 
visited by wiki buffaloes. 

A sample of soil obtained from Handagiriya lick was 
utilized for feeding tw'o sets of hens in a small farm at I'ennehena 
in Kuriiwiti Korale. In each run were placed six hens which 
had not laid for three months previous to 17th February, 1937 
---when the exjieriment was commenced- and one cockerel. 
By 2nd March, the combs of all the birds had become bright. 
By the end of March the* hens started laying, those over three 
years laying every other day only. Whfui the small supply of 
soil from the salt lick was exhausted the hens ceased to lay as 
regularly. 

Further investigations in the Embilipitiya area resulted 
in the discovery of a large circular deep lick at Moraketiya 
forest, four mik^s from Embili])itiya. 'I’he diameter of the 
hollow is about nine to ten feet and it is so deep that a large 
elephant could lit; down in it et)mfortably. A sample of soil 
from this spot and one from the Embilipitiya lick were sent to 
the Agricultural CJhemist for analysis. His report on the two 


samples is as follows : 

Embilipitiya 

Moraketiya 

3’otal soluble salts 

1-5.34% 

•099";, 

Total sand and gravel 

4 . 90 / 


Organic matter 

high 

poor 

Carbonate .. 

little 

considerable 

Reaction 

alkaline 

4-38% 

alkaline 


pH 8 

pH 8-5 
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Emhilipitiya 

Morahetiya 

Calcium .. 

low 

high 

('a 3^-1% 

Magnesium 

.. low 

low 

Chlorides 

.. fair 

trace 

Sodium 

fair 

poor 

Iron 

high 

high, but not so 
high as Embili- 
jhtiya sample 

Phosphate 

ju’esent 

negligible 

Inference . . 

. . Partiality of ani¬ 

Partially of ani¬ 


mals to this soil is 

mals to this soil is 


probably due to 

due mainly to the 


the fact that it 

fair (piantity of 


contains a high 

calcium carbo¬ 


])roportiou of sol- 

nate ])resent in it. 


ubk( .salts, mainly 

probably, as cal- 


chlorides of so¬ 

cite. Some mag¬ 


dium and magne¬ 

nesium carbonate 


sium and also iron 

is also })resent. 


in fair quantity 

Iron occurs in fair 


()uatitity 


Owing to tlie incroased attention now ])aid in Ceylon to 
livestock farming, the specific functions of the important 
minerals mentioned in th(* above report are deserving of 
mention. 

Calcium ami Plumjihate. —'l’h(*se two minerals are always 
found in combination in tlu* body. Lack of them results in 
rickets in young animals, sterility and abortion in cows, oste¬ 
oporosis (spongy bones) in horses, and fre(pient sores and eye 
diseases in ele])hants. 

Iron.—VhiH plays an important part as a carrier of oxygen 
in the blood, and a deficiency causes anaemia. Sucking animals 
receive a trace of iron in the milk of the motlun*. so the import¬ 
ance of iron in the food of |)regnant animals is obvious. 

I am much indebted to ]\Ir. Tutein-Nolthenius of West 
Haputale, Ohiya, who has written me encouraging letters to 
carry out my investigations, and to Dr. A. W. K. Joachim, 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, for his helpful comnients 
on the samples sent to him for examination. 
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AN ANT-PROOF SUPPORT FOR BEE HIVES 

C. R. KARUNARATNE, Dip. Agric. (Poona), 

AamCVTVHA L /XiSTHl'CTOH. KA TTIOASTOTA 


B KK hiv(\s are usually placed ou vouffli wooden posts, 
surmounted by a board for supporting the hive. If the 
wooden posts are not treated regularly wilb li(pnd fuel or 
soiiK' other protective, ants and otlu'r jjests are able to climb nj) 
and infest the hive ; moreover, they aic liable to rot and to be 
attacked by termift^s. Some Ixc ket'pers construct as sui^ports 
brick pillars with shallow basins built into the ground, M'hich 
ar(' brick ]»aved aiul cenu'nt ••endered. 'I’be basins whcji filled 
with wat(T ])rcvent the anfs and other pests fiom climbing up 
to the hives. The disaflvantagi's of building such ])osts and 
basins are that liives are usually kept uich'r trees and the normal 
development of the roots of the trees causes the cement l enden'd 
basins to crack ; that a new support has to !>(■ constructed if 
the hive is moved to another site ; and that the stands are 
expensive. 

A elu'ap metal stand with a water tray has Ixx'U dcA'ised 
by the writer and has proved serviceable. A piec(‘ of galvanized 
iron piping, one inch in fliaineter and five h'ef in length, is used 
as the support. The tvd)e is sawn through longitudinally from 
one of the ends to a distance of five to six inches. In doing 
this it is necessary to saw through the longitudinal joint to 
prevent cracking. The two arms are next bent in opposite 
directions and at right angh'S to the pip(‘ to form a T. 'I'he 
curved surfaces are flattened out with a hammer ami a hob' 
is drilled in each arm at a distance of about two inclu's from the 
free end. I’he Hoor board of the hive is screwed on tlu' two 
arms, the screws being tightened from b(*low. 

The protective water traj^ is 12 inches in diameter and 
three inches in depth and is made out of 2b-gauge galvanized 
iron sheeting. A hole, one inch in diametei-, is made in the 



centre of tJie tray for the pipe to pass tbroiigh. A gah^anized 
cone, made by joining the two sides of a piece of sheeting cut 
in the fV)rm of a senvicircle with a diameter of at)out twelv(‘ 
inches, is soldered to the bottom of the tray. The soldering 
is more easily effected if the top half-inch of the cone is bent 
outwards to form a rim. A hole about one inch in diameter is 
made at the bottom of the cone. 'J'he piping is then ])assed 
through the tray and cone and the tray soldered on at a height 
of about two feet from the top of the pol(‘. A coat of ])aint 
(H)m})letes the stand, the construction of which is shown in the 
diagram. 

Tlu'St' stands can l)e made at a cost of about Rs. each. 
If, however, second-hand piping is available the cost should not 
exceed Rs, I - 50 to Rs. 1 - To. J'^ifteen stands of this type have 
been installed at the Nugawela Demonstration Station where 
they have ])roved to be satisfactoi-y. 
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CATTLE BREEDING-THE SERVICE OF COWS 

S. SANGARAPILLAI, 

ASSISTAXT TO THK AdHK'VhTI'}!Ah OXFIOKI) (l>HOVA(!ANTJA) 

T he Agricultural Dcjiartnictit jiiaintaius stud-bulls for 
brooding' at tlx' Earrn Soltool T)air\', P('radoniya, and tor 
th(' iinprovomout of local cattle. It lias Ix'oii noticed 
that inaji'V' com's are brought to the bull at tlu'wrong time. 'I’lio 
result is eitlu'r that the bull will not scm'a c tlu- cow oi' that tin- 
mating proves unfruitl'ul. This is not tin- .fault of the bull 
but of the farmer w ho brings a cow w hich is not on heat . 
\\’hen a bull is allowi-d to riir with a lu-rd of cows, it w ill covi-r 
each cow as it comes on heat. A farmer who wislu-s to go in 
for careful breeding and to use the bulls maintained for this 
})urpose by the Agricultural Dejiartment must observe' carefully 
the time cows call for the bull and must bring the-m to he 
served then. 


SYMPTOMS OF HEAT 

'J’he symptoms of lu-at vary wdth individual cows. Some 
cows show jiromiiu-nt symptoms wdiile others show' symptoms 
which are not always recognized. T’he earliest indication of a 
cow coming in season is the general restlessness of the animal ; 
in the case of milch cows the yield of milk decreases. 

The general symptoms of heat are : 

1. Restlessness 

2. Loss of appetite 

3. Rellowing wdien ticid 

4. Shifting about fretpu-ntly 

5. Flicking the ears 

0. Carrying the head ratlmr higher than usual 

7. Eye appearing to stare slightly 

8. Looking towards the tail at intervals, and switching 

of the tail, 
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These symptoms may be obsei'ved a few hours before the 
animal comes into full heat. As full heat approaches all the 
above symptoms will become nvueh more marked, especially 
the bellowing when cows are tied up, the sound of which is 
longer than normal. When a cow is at liberty, the earliest 
indication is a disposition to roam about rather than to graze 
or be at rest. She begins to annoy other animals by butting, 
etc. When the full h<‘at apprf)achcs. she mounts on the 
other cows and allow’s herself to be mounted hy them. She 
drops dung and passes urine frecjuently in small quantities. 
As full heat ap|»roaches there is a flischarge of a slimy Huid 
from the vulva. This may escapi* obs('rvation in the early 
stages, but after th(‘ animal has l)(‘cn in heat for a few' hours, 
a crust of the matter may he seen on th(‘ underside of the root 
of the tail, \vhi(di comes over the vulva. 'The dried discharge 
may also be seen just on the outside of the low<‘r part of the 
vidva. Further examination may rev(^a.l drops of the discharge 
which have dried on the legs. Wlum tlu' cow is on lu'at the 
vulva ajipears full or slightly swollen and tin' edges of the 
opening are not so dost' together as usual ; they appear 
slightly curved outw^ards. Rise of temperature and per¬ 
spiration on the mucous membraiu's are noticed. 

FIRST HEAT AFTER CALVING 

The time of the first heat aft(T (ailving vai ies according 
to climatic conditions. Usually, the first heat occurs about 
three months after calving but cows may come on heat in 
thirty to forty days. Because <jf this variation, a knowledge 
of the actual signs is of the^ greatest importance. A cow, for 
example, may not have been observf'd to be on heat until about 
six months after calving. 'I’his may be either tlie first or, 
more probably, the second or third heat, the previous heats 
having passed unnoticod. The ])eriod for which heat lasts 
after the symptoms are distinct is usually one to two days, 
but it may be only a few hours. Cows should be covered 
within that period. It is economical to cover a cow three 
months after calving as the milk yield normally decreases at 
this time. If covered in this manner the cows calve annually 
and have a rest of two months. If the interval is lengthened, 
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there will be a longer dry period during whieh the cow has 
to be fed. 

Servicre should be n^gulated to maintain the milk yield 
tliroughout the yeai’. It is a wrong |»raeti(;o to cover all the 
animals at the sanui time since, all the animals will calve at 
the same tiiiie. 'riiis will involve an irregvdarity in the milk 
supply with ex(;ess at one jjeriotl and a shortagt; at another, 
making it imj)ossible to meet the requirements of regular 
customers. Successful dairy farming dc])ends on the judicious 
covering of (;ows. 


PERIODIC RETURN OF HEATS 

With cows that ai'e good breeders twenty-one days is the 
Tisual interval between successive heats. When cows come on 
heat at irregular intervals of, say, four or live weeks or possibly 
of tw(> or thiH'c months it is an iiulication that the cow is 
unlikely to conceive. In cases ol‘ irregular heat, it sho\dd be 
noted whether the periods arc multiples of three weeks’ 
int(‘rvals. 'I'hns a period of six weeks betwecji the heats may 
actually have been the result ol' failure to observe a heat. 
The age of a luafV'r at h(‘r lirst heat vaiies with the breed, 
with climatic conditions, and with the individual animal. 
Usually European, Indian and local breeds come on heat at 
eighteen months, two and a half years and three and a half 
years respectively. It is always best not to serve heifers when 
they are young, even if they call for a bull. 

RETURN OF HEAT AFTER CALVING 

(Jows may come on heat either at the end of twenty-one 
days or at some irregular interval after covering. The former 
animals will gi'iu'rally e.alve succes.sfully after another covering 
or so ; but thert^ is always a doubt as to whether the latter 
class will prove fruitful. A earelul look-out should be kept 
on the niiieteenth day until the twenty-second after covering, 
in order to ascertain whether the heat has recm'red. When 
heat recurs, whether at regidar or in-egxdar intervals, abortion 
or some other condition causing failure of pregnancy should 
be suspected. 

Covering is xisually easily effected by allowing the bull 
and cow together in the paddock but some cows get excited 
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and others are too small or too big for the bull. With these, 
a travis has to be b\iilt to keep them steady ; tne height can 
be adjusted by erecting a platform to suit the individual animal. 
One service is enough but to be on the safe side two services 
are ])referred. 

The graph reproduced with this article shows how the 
servic'e period is ati'e(ded by climatic (conditions at Peradeniya. 
The writer was in charge of the Farm School Dairy for ten 
years and pn'pared the chart from the records of one hundred 
cows serv(;d during this jieriod. 
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A NOTE ON A 

SOFT ROT OF STORED MANGOES CAUSED BY 
BOTRYODiPLODIA THEOBROMAE PAT. 

M. FERNANDO, Ph.D., B.Sc., D.l.c, 

h'liSl'JAJfVH 1‘IIOBATIONKI! IX PLAXT I'ATIWWay 


I N *Iuly, 1937,. an unfamiliar type of storage rot caused 
.serious damage to a eonsigrinumt of mangoes of the vari(>.ty 
(■henihattfin, from tin* Farm School, JaHna. 'I’lx* mangoes 
had been d('spatch('d to IVtadcmiya in- eonnecdion with 
exj)eriments which lh(' division of Plant Pathology was con- 
ductifig on the contiol of liuit disca,s<*s. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
.course of the di.seas(‘ in this consignmcmt. 'fhe up])er curve, 
P, is a progre.ss curve in w hich the tot al mmd>cr of rottial fruits 
has hccii plotted again.st time, and has a sigmoid fV>rm. In 
the lower curve, ]\I, the rate of rotting per day has Ixam j)lotted 
against time. 'I'his mortahty eurve a])pcars to confonn to 
the normal tyjtc. The curve's seem to he c.xpre'.ssions of indivi¬ 
dual diffcrouK‘(‘s in susce'ptihility in a normal population of 
infected mangoes. Similar curve's have been obtained by Kidd 
(1924) for the fungal invasion of ston'd apples. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE 

In 38 of tlu' 47 diseased I’ruits in the Jaffna consignment, 
infection occurred at the stalk end ; in the remaining 9 fruits, 
infection was lateral. Similar figures v.'ere obtained by Mr. 
W. R. C. Paul, Agricultural Otticer, Northern Division, with 
a paralh'l batch of 59 Cliv/niJxtUdn mangoe's stored at the' Farm 
School, Jaffna. Forty of the rotted fruits exhibited stalk end 
infection, and in the rest infection was lateral. 

In the case of stalk end rots, visible infection first appears 
on the ripe fruit as a slight darkening of the epicarp round the 
base of the stalk. The darkened area may be about 0.5 cm. 
across. This infected patch spreads with remarkable rapidity, 
and may cover an area 4 cm. in diameter within the next 
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24 hours. At this stage the affected area appears water soaked 
and may exhibit a slight wrinkling of the epicarp. The 
oehraceous tawny-bucbthorn brown (Ridgway, 1912) of the 
affected area contrasts sharply with the bright orange-yellow 
of the rest of the fruit. The noiargm of the invaded area is 
irregular but fairly clearly defined. I’he invaded portion 
lacks the firmness of the surrounding tissue. When the fruit 
is cut open, no striking difference in colour is observed between 
diseased and sound tissues, but there is a marked difference in 
texture. The rotted tissue exhibits an almost complete loss 
of coherence. The disease is essentially an affection of the 
ripe fruit. Invasion of green fruits has however occasionally 
been observed. 

ETIOLOGY OF THE DISEASE 

Rotted mangoes were sterilized superficially and isolations 
were made from the interior at the edge of the advancing rot. 
Twenty isolations of this type were made, and the fungus 
Botryodiplodia theobrontae Pat. grew in every instance. Patho¬ 
genicity tests with this organism yielded positive results, and 
the pathogen was readily re-isolated from the inoculated 
material. 

Su (1934) in Burma, found Diplodia natalensis Ev. asso¬ 
ciated with 8 per cent, of mango rots in a consignment kept 
in storage for shipment to England. As Nowell (1923) points 
out, there is little reason for separating piplodia natalensis 
Ev. from Botryodijflodia theobromae Pat. It is accordingly 
probable that Su’s isolation and the writer's pathogen fall 
within the limits of the same species, possibly with a perfect 
stage, as suggested by Stevens (1926), in Physahspora rhodina 
(Berk, and Curt.) Cooke. 

Die-backs of mango stems in Barbados have been 
attributed by Bourne (1921) to Diplodia cacaoicola Hen., 
which Petch (1910) has demonstrated is identical with 
Botryodiplodia theobromae Pat. 

Although the storage rot which forms the subject of this 
paper* has not hitherto been recorded from Ceylon, examination 
of invaded mangoes procured from the Munidipal Market, 
Kand^, showed that the disease was of eommohtk oeotorosee 
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than was at first imagined, and strains of B. theobrorme have 
been isolated from mangoes of the varieties Parrot and Papaw. 

SECRETION OF PROTOPECTINASE BY THE FUNGUS 

Microscopic examination of the rotted tissue revealed 
the fact that the disease was a true soft rot, accompanied by 
the se(;ret.ion of j)rotDpectinase, the enzyme which dissolves 
the middle lamella of plant tissues. The cells of the invaded 
tissue had fallen apart and fungal hyphae were seen ramifying 
among the dead cells. 

Estimations of the ]jroto})ectinase activity of an extract 
of the rotted tissue were carried out using Brown’s method 
(1915). The rotted tissue was squeezed through muslin and 
the extract was cleared by centrifuging. I’he extract has a 
pH value of 4-b. A range of hydrogen-ion concentrations 
was set up by the use of nornxal sulphuric acid and normal 
sodium hydroxide. Sound mango tissue of sufficient coherence 
was not available for the purpose of the tests. Discs of standard 
dimensions (0-5 mm. x 2 cm.) cut out of the medullary tissue 
of a potato tuber were accordingly used, 'fable 1 records the 
average time for the complete disintegration of sets of 3 discs, 
at the various pH values. The reciprocal of this reaction time 
provides a measure of the protopectinase activity of the extract. 


The optimum pH value for enzyme action 
neighbourhood of neutrality. 

TABLE 1 

is seen to be in the 

pH Value 


Reaction time in 
hours 

3-3 

• * 9 0 • * 

.. >6 

4*0 

• • • • • « 

3-26 

4’6 

• a • • • • 

2-08 

6-6 

• a • a « a 

20 

7-0 

• • • a • • 

1-92 

8-6 


2-75 

9-0 


3-83 

Air temperature: 27‘’C. 
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PATHOGENICITY OF THE FUNGUS 
Pathogenicity tests were complicated by the difficulty of 
keeping the ctontrols clean. It was found possible to induce 
infection of mangoes by jdacing th(^ mycelium of the fungus 
on a fr(!shly ])roken stalk. In tlu' variety Chembattarii' this 
type of inoculatioji prodmvd an average rot of 41 -9 + 12-2 gm. 
in 3 days. Invasion was much moia? rapid if the e]»icarp had 
been j)reviously incised. 


TABLE II 


No. of Mango 

Weight of Hotted Tissue 

in Grams 


liioculatpd with 
Chemhuttan 
strain of 

B. theobromae 

luolulated with 
Parrot strain of 
B, theobromae. 

Control 

1 

37-2 

27-2 

0 0 

2 

30-2 1 

20-3 

1 

0-0 

3 

31-5 

,37-8 

0 0 

4 

27-7 

32-8 

00 

5 

13-4 

17-0 

1 

121 

() 

21-4 

22-5 

— 

Mean 

2t)-9 

27*4 

2-4 


t 

5 i)er cent, 
point 

1 per cent, 
point 

For comparison of (iolumns 




2 & 3: 010 

2-228 

— 

19 

2 & 4: 5 ()1 


3-250 


3 & 4: 6-38 

— 

3-250 


The results of a typical pathogenicity test are recorded in 
table IT. Two strains of B. theobromae were used, tdz., the 
strain responsible for the damage in the Jaffna consignment 
and a strain isolated from diseased mangoes of the variety 
Parrot, obtained from the Municipal Market, Kwd;^. Bach 
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of the strains was inocnlated into 6 mangoes of the variety 
Fibre. Inoculations were made through a wound at the stalk 
end. hive fruits were ke])t as eoiitrols. The inoculated fruits 
and controls were stored at a tem])eraturc of 2()"('.- 
in a humid atmosphere under a hell jar. 'I’he weights of rotted 
tissue produe(‘d in 4 days hy the 2 strains of the fungus are 
recorded in table II. I'lie value of ‘ t ’ for the comparison 
between the two strains is well below tln^ 5 per ecuit. point. 
There is accordingly no signifi<vnit difference in virulence between 
tin' two strains. 


CONTROL KEASURES 

In view of tlu^ fact that infection by It. theobromac oca-urs 
almost exclusi\(*lv by the stalk end, attempts at controlling 
the disease sh(^uld aim at blocking this ('ud against the entry 
of the ]jathogen. ])i|)ping tlu' fruits immediately after picking, 
in a standard copper fungicide to which a spreader had been 
added, failed to cheek the disease. The fungicich' evidently 
did not ])rovide etTectiv(' cover of tin' stalk ('ink Continual 
exudation of the gummy subsianee from the cut ('ud of the 
stalk aj>pear('d to int('r('fere with the adhesion of the fungicide. 

In a second series of ('.xperiments, the I'ruits were immersed 
in methylated spirits and the stalks brokc'u off uinh'r the 
spirits almost Hush with the epicarp. When tin- alcohol had 
evaporated off. the stalk ends were dipp('d in molten beeswax. 
Tbe treatment gave ('flective control ol the rot, but bri'aking 
off the stalk flush wiih the cpicar|) n'sulted in an undesirable 
oxidase reaction in tin' neighbourhood of the wound. Besides 
the application of wax which involved an ajipreciable area of 
the upper half of the fruit, affected tin' ajipearanec of the fruit. 
The following modification of the above method apixiars to 
be commercially practicable. Mangoes should be jiicked with 
about a 5-inch length of stalk. The major portion of this 
stalk is cut off under methylated spirits, leaving about an inch 
still attached to the fruit. 3’he cut end of the attached ])i(!ee 
of stalk is then dipped up to a distance of about 0-5 in. in 
molten wax. As it is possible that deposition of spores of the 
pathogen on the fruits occurs in the orchard itself, the fruits 
should be subjected to this treatment immediatf'ly after 
picking. 
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Banerjee, Karmarkar and Row (1934) attempted to control 
the fungal wastage of mangoes in storage by washing the fruit 
in a solution of fungieid<*. Five per cent, sodiiirn chloride, 
0*5 per cent, potassium [)ermanganate, lime water and a 
formalin-phenol mixture were tested out. In the (^ase of the 
formalin and phenol, the fnngicadal wash was followed by 
immersion in molten parafhn wax with a view to ])roviding 
the fruit with a thin, luotective coat of wax. None of the 
above-mentioned treatments adeiptately cheeked fungal in¬ 
vasion. 3’hc fruits had been secured from the local market in 
India, and the inetbeacy of tlu' treatments may have been 
due to tlu^ fact that although there was iio maeroscopically 
visible invasion, infection and ])enetration by the pathogens 
had already oeeuired. 

SUMMARY 

Strains of thtohromoe Rat. ha\'e been 

isolated 1‘rom a soft rot of stored mangoes, 'flu' pathogenicity 
of two of the strains has been <'stablished. 

The secretio]! of a vigororis protope(tinase enzyme by the 
pathogen has been demonstrated. 

Measures for controlling th(' disease are discussed. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
TENTH MEETING OF THE CENTRAL BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE 


T he tenth nie(‘tiiig of (Jentral Boanl of Agrieiilture was lield at 
Peradeniya, in the ihiard Hoorn of the I)(*])artment of Agrieiilture 
at 2-30 on Thursday, 2()t)i May, 1^37. 

Mr. E. Rodrigo, C.C-.S. (Aeting Director of Agrieultiire), pnvsidtai and 
the following mem hers were })resent i—Sir James P. Obeysekera, Messrs C, 
(Arulambalam, A. V. Attygall<\ P. B. Bulanknlame, Dissawa, Dr. R. Child 
Director, (coconut Research S(}hem(‘), Messrs R. (J. (-oomhe, C. N. E. J.de^ Mel 
(Principal, Farm School), Wacc* de Niesr*, L. W. A. (h^ Soysa, Dr. H. Gadd 
(Acting Direc^tor, J'lui Riiseareli Tnstitute), Messrs R. Gaddum ((liairman, 
Planters' Association of C(‘vlon), Bnute S. Gihhon. (dl. K. D. H. (Jwynn, 
Dr. J. (J. Haigli (Economic Botanist). Dr. J. (\ Hutson (Entomologist), 
Dr. A. W. H. Joachim (Agricultural (liemist), Messrs J. S. Keniusly (Director 
of Irrigation). S. M. K. B. Madukand(‘, Dissa\va. Miulaliyar 8. Miittutarnby, 
Messrs T. E. H. 0‘Bri(^ii (Director. Ru1)ht>r Resijarch Sc^fu^me), Graham 
Pandittesekera, M, Park (Mycologist), 8. H. F. Pereira, Wilmot A. Perera, 
F. A. E. Price, H. W. Hanatunga, Marcus 8. Rockwood, B. M. 8elwyn, 
A. T. Sydney SmitJi. E. L. Spencer Schrader. R. H. 8f>encer Schrader. 
J. Tyagaraja ((-hairman, -ounlry Prodm^ts Association of (Vwlon), 

Mudaliyar N. Wickremaratne, M(‘ssrs A. A. Wic^kremasingdie, Rev. Father 
L, W. Wickremasinghe, Mr, V. L. Wickremasinglu^. (\(^8. (ijand Commis¬ 
sioner). Mr. M. D. S. A. Wijayanayaka (.\cting Government \eterinary 
Surgeon), (V)l. T. Y. Wright and Mr. W. Lester-Smith (Acting SecTetary). 

The following visitors were also present :—Messrs W. P. A. Cooke, 
G. Harbord, F. P. Jepson, E. J, Livera. W. R. 0. Paul, R. C. Scott and 
(h V. Wickrernasekera. 

The following members intimated their inai)ility to attend th(^ meeting :— 
Messrs H. W. Amarasuriya, M.8.C., 8. Armstrong, E. V, de Fonseka (Jr.), 
D. H. Kotalawala, M.S.C^, A, B, Lushington (Aeting (Conservator of Forests), 
W. W. A. Phillips and G. (!. Rambiikpota, M.S.d 

CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES ' 

The (Jhairman infonned the Board that, at the suggestion of its Executive 
Committee, the new’ jiractice liad been adopted of not pu\)lishing the minutes 
in TAe Tropical Agriculturist imtil they had first been approved by the members 
concerned. Printed draft copies for their approval had been circulated to 
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all membc^rs and there would appear to be no necessity to issue reprints to 
members since they would be able to make the necessary amendments in their 
own copies. He hoped that this form of presenting the minutes would me^et 
with their approval. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Wilmot A. Perera had suggested certain 
corrections : one of these on i)ag(^ o, paragraph 2, line 4 was that tlie words 
“ He suggested •’ be amended to read “ At the last meeting of tlie Kalutara 
District Agricultural Committee it was resolved.” This sugg(‘Stion was 
agreed to by the mooting. With regard to the suggested amendment of 
paragrapli 2 on i)age 4 of the draft minutes, which Mr. Wilmot A. Perera 
con tended did not ropres(uit the exact mcuining intended, the Chairman 
intimated that as there w^cuv opposed opinions on this matt(‘r he wmild jnit 
it to the meeting whetluT the draft of this paragra])h sliould stand or not. 
Tliis was done and tin* meeting voted in favour of allowing this paragraph 
to stand as drafted, only Mr. Wilmot Pc'rera diss(‘uting. 

With th{^ one amendment, therefons the draft report of the proceedings 
w^as put up for <*onfirmation and was duly confiinu'd by the Board. 

LEGISLATION TO PREVENT SOIL EROSION AND THE SILTING 
OF RIVERS. STREAMS AND WATER COURSES 

Tlu^ Chairman called on Mudaliyar Wickremaratne to move tlie resolution 
standing in his nanuv Mudaliyar Wickremaratne pointed out the very 
great asset that rivers, sjirings, etc. w’(Te in Ceylon, where over 75 per mit. 
of the po])ulation dep(‘nd(d u}»on agriculture for which this water w as essential. 
He also point(*d out how" iu okhm time.s the Sinhalese Kings had done what 
they could to store water for the cultivation of the drier areas and to jireserve 
the natural vegedation of the hills and fon^sts to promote satisfactory w^eather 
conditions. Continuing, he ]>ointt‘<l out that tlu* removal of the vc^getation 
led to erosion, tlu^ silting of the rivers, etc., and that slight droughts led to 
the drying up of tin* riveu’s and the bre<'ding of mosquitoes in tin* pools which 
remained. Since submitting this motion, liowever, he understood tlu* 
Director of Irrigation had had some regulations framed which had bc^en 
placed before the Board for its consideration. Mudaliyar Wickremaratne 
them moved the following resolution which he commended t o the consideration 
of the Board. 

That this Board considerti that legislation should be inlrodnced lo 

prevent soil erosion and the silting of rivers, streaws and water courses.'' 

Mr. C. Arulambalam seconded the motion w'hieh was put to the meeting 
and accepted unanimously. 

The Chairmati then introduced for consideration by the Board the 
draft of certain regulations to amend the Irrigation Ordinance, No. 45 of 
1917, which had been drawn up in pursuance of a previous resolution of 
the Board and the recommendations of the Soil Erosion Committee. 
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Tli(‘ Din^ctor of Irrigation formally moved the adoption of the draft- 
amendments, the provisions of which were entirely tentative. The object 
of these regulations was to i)rotect clas (water courses) and paddy fields and 
to ensure that those who cleared land did not cause damage by so doing ; 
the proposed measures being preventive and not penal. He said he felt the 
(essential re (commendation of the Soil Erosion Committee was summed up 
in the principle that the water should be kept on the land where it fell; 
therefore he was entirely against clean weeding. The object of the draft 
amendment was to give someone the power to ensure that before land was 
cleared, steps would be taken to grow protective cover crops or to adopt 
some secondary line of defence against surface run-off w^ater. 

Mr. F. A. E. Price seconded the adoption of the draft regulations. 

The Chairman intimated that when it was suggested that the draft amend- 
numts should be considered by the meeting, there had not been time to 
circulate to them a memorandum which had been received from the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon on this subject. He considered it would be im}>ossible 
fvjr an assembly of the size of the Board to discuss the draft anumdnKUits 
item by ibun a-nd that the best course would probably be to Uuive tlu* matt(T 
to the (lonsideration of a sub-committ(x^ to advise the Board with n^gard to 
the various points raised. 

At tile suggest ion of Mr. 11. P. Gaddum, supported by Mr. R. G. C/Oomb(‘, 
the Board decided that the Executive Committee, wdth powder to add t-o its 
numb(‘rs, should rejiort on the proposed amcndmcuits and in dm^ (xmrse 
submit its recommendations to the Board. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
IRRIGATION WORKS 

The Chairman inquired in view of the proposer of tlic resolution being 
unable to attend the meeting, whether any other memlxT desinxl to movt^ 
th(i motion on the agenda standing in the name of Mr. Armstrong. As no 
nuunber offered to do so the Chairman declared this resolution withdrawn. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE PLANT PROTECTION ORDINANCE 

The Chairman stated that a memorandum on this subjcxd- had been 
circulated to all members for their consid(^ration. This memorandum inti¬ 
mated that the Priiuupal Collector of Customs had pointed out that a strict 
interpretation of the Ordinance prohibited the import, through ports other 
than Colombo and Talairaaiinar, of certain common necessities, such as 
paddy, dhall and other pulses, gingelly seed, chillies, etc., and that it was 
desirable to legalise their continued import through other ports with the 
least possible interference with trade and hardship to importers. 

The memorandum further pointed out that it was considered desirable 
that all cotton seed imported into the Island should be fumigated at Colombo 
prior to its release by the Customs authorities. The Ordinance only authorized 
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the fumigation of plants found to be diseased or attacked by insect pest and 
it was considered necessary to authorize the Director of AgricuHure to enforce 
the fumigation of all imports of such plants as were likely to be carriers of 
disease or insect pests. 

The memorandum also stated that it was proposed to recommend the 
rescinding of the measures prescribed for the control of the Coconut Cater¬ 
pillar, since parasites wore now being used and the cutting off and burning 
of all attacked coconut leaves was not advisabh* as it also destroyr^d any 
beneficial parasites pn^sent. 

(Vrtain aspects of the memorandum were discussed and Mr. C. Arulam- 
• balani suggest(‘d, in view of the imj)ortance of cotton seed as a cattle food 
and the cost of sending cotton to (yoloml>o, that arrangements be made for 
its entry at one of the Northern Province ports and its fumigation there if 
this was necessary. 

The Director of Agriculture agreed to ascertain what could be done in 
tJiis connection. 

The proj)osed amendments to the Plant Protection Ordinance were 
then ai)])roved by the meeting. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY OF THE ISLAND 

The Chairman stat(‘d that his memorandum containing the various 
prc>posais had been circulated to all membt^rs and, in addition, further 
memoranda on the subject weni also tabled. He formally moved the api)rovaI 
of the various pro])<)sals set out in the memoraTidum he had submitted as 
the Din'ctor of Agriculture. 

After some discussion on these juoposals, Mr. R. P. Gaddum said he 
feared some members were confusing questions of principle with those of 
policy. The nuiiiiorandum of the Director of Agriculture set out a j)()]icy for 
(u>nsid(Tation by Mie Board and he thought that the best way of dealing with 
this complicated and very exhaustive scheme would be for a Committee to 
investigate it and prepare one oompreheiisive report, instead of the three or 
four memoranda which were before the meeting. He consid(Ted if this were 
done and the report circulated among tlu'. members of the Board, they would 
he better able to consider the subject in its proper p(^rspeetive and pnvsent 
the matter in clear-cut issues to the iK'xt meeting of tlu^ Board. 

Mr. R. H. Spencer Schrader suggested that the proposals be nfferred 
to a small sub-committee with the Director of Agriculture as Chairman. 

The Chairman said he would prefer to be excluded from such a Committee 
since the proposals were his own. He would, however, appear before the 
Committee and give any information or explanatory details they desired. 
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After some discussion, the Board decided that a Committee of five 
members be appointed, with power to co-opt t wo or three additional members 
later if necessary, the selection of the Committee to be left in the hands of 
the Chairman. Further, that this Committee should consider the memorandum 
of the Director of Agriculture on the livestock industry, co-ordinate the various 
views set out in the other memoranda, and present the matter in clear-cut 
issues to the next meeting of the Central Board. 

THE WORK OF THE RUBBER RESEARCH SCHEME ON THE 
CONTROL OF OIDIUM LEAF DISEASE 

The Chairman, in introducing this subject said that Bulletin No. 63 of 
the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon) and a memorandum on the control 
of this disease had been tabled. The views of tlie Board were desired as to 
whether the proclamation notifying Oidium a dcx.larcd disease under the 
Plant Protection Ordinance .should be rescinded. He called upon the 
Controller of Plant Pests to express his views on the matter. 

Mr. W. C. Lester-Smith (Controller of Plant Pests) stated that Oidium 
was proclaimed a declared disease unde r the Ordinance at the request of the 
Rubber Research Board solely to facilitate the sulphur-dusting campaign 
carried out by the Rublx^r R(‘search Scheme in the Central Province. As 
this work had now boon completed and the Bulletin tabled contained a 
complete report on the subject, he considered that the rescinding of the 
proclamation could now lx* recommendexl. 

Mr. T. E. H. O’Brien (Director, Rubber Research Scheme) endorsed the 
above views but pointed out that the Oidium (Vimmittec (of the Rubber 
Research Board) which was appointed to consider the control of this dist^ase, 
had made the following recommendation :■— 

A District Oidium Committee, consisting of representative.s of 
the local Planters' Association and the District Agricultural Committee, 
should be appointed in districts whicli are seriously affected by Oidium 
to consider the advisability of recommending that the disease be 
declared a pest in the area concerned or any portion thereof.” 

Mr. O’Brien added that Oidium was a proclaimed disease in the Chief 
Headmen’s Divisions in which the demonstrations of sulphur-dusting had 
been carried out and he considered it a mistake to allow this notification to 
remain in force. He was of the opinion that there should be some organization, 
such as the Committees suggested, to recommend to Government the 
proclamation of Oidium as a declared disease in the districts where it was 
sufficiently severe. 

Mr. R. G. Coombe gave notice that he proposed to move the above 
recommendation regarding the formation of District Oidium Committees at 
the next meeting of the Central Board of Agriculture. 
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The Board Hum approved with one dissentient vote the suggestion of 
the Chairman that the proclamation of Oidinm as a declared disease be 
allowed to remain but that the notification of the areas declared infested be 
rescinded. 

PAYMENT OF EXPENSES TO MEMBERS OF DIVISIONAL AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL ASSOCIATIONS ATTENDING MEETINGS OF THESE 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. L. W. A. de Soysa stated that at the February meeting of the Executive 
Committ/ee of the Central Board, some of the working difficiulties of the 
Divisional Agricultural Associations had been considen^d. One of the 
difficulties with which they had to contend was said to be the fact that 
many of the members of these Associations wen' unable to attend the nKK'tings, 
owing to their inability to defray their travelling expenses. The Executive 
Committee had been of the opinion that membc'rs sho\ild b(' reimburst'd tlu'ir 
out-of-pocket expens(‘s so tliat better atteiKlances at meetings should be 
ensured and in pursuance of tliis view they had passed th(^ following resolu¬ 
tion w^hich was n'cemmendt'd to the Board for consideration :— 

That in order to enable the Divisional Agricultural Associations 
to function (lovernment sliould j)rovid<‘ payment at the rate of Bs. 2*50 
per menilH^r to cover travelling expenst^s.” 

Mr. Graham Vandittesek(^ra S(*conded the rt^solution. After some further 
discussion the following am(*nded resolution was inovt'd by Mr. F. A. E. Price, 
st^condf^d by Mr. E. L. Si)eiicer Schrader, acce})ted by Mr. h. A. de Soysa 
and passed by 15 votes to 6 :— 

“ The. Central Board of Agriculture considers tJiat^ in order to enable 
Divisional Agricultural Associations and District Agricultural Committees 
to function and to prevent hardship to working members. Government should 
provide paj/ment at a rate not to exceed Bs. 2'50 per member to cover 
travelling expenses worked out on a mileage basis.'’ 

THE WORKING OF AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BODIES 

The Chairman stated that copies of the observations of Mr. S. M. K. B. 
Madukande, Dissawa, had been circulated to all members of the Board for 
their consideration and he asked the Dissawa whether he had any further 
comments to make on this subject. 

Mr. Madukande then stressed the fact that he considered the respective 
advisory bodies, namely the Divisional Agricultural Associations, the District 
Agricultural Committees and the Central Board should all form a co-ordinated 
lino of approach to the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands. In tliis way he 
considered that matters of small importance could be dealt with locally, only 
matters considered of more importance or more general a])plication being 
passed on to the body representative of the W'ider area. In this way only 
the more important resolutions would be sent to tlie Ministry so that matters 
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would bo viewed more in their proper perspective. Practicable resolutions 
from one Association would be referred back by the Committee concerned 
to all the other Associations it represented and the ultimate decision of the 
Committee, if favourable, referred to the Board and by the latter to the 
Ministry, instead of direct as at jiresent. 

The opinion was also (^Kpressed that in the ease of any subj(^(^t w^hich a 
Pivisional Association thought a District Committee should consid(^r or which 
a District Committee thought tlu^ Central Board ought to discuss, the* 
Association or Committee concerned should delegate its representative to 
the higher body to move the necessary resolution. 

The Chairman indicated that he thought it was preferable^ that tin 
proct^dure at present in force should be allowed to stand and Mr. Arulambalani 
and Mr. Pandittesekera supported this view. 

The general opinion being to this effi^ct, Mr. Madukandti acce])te(l tliis 
decision. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EXPERIMENT STATION IN THE 
JAFFNA DISTRICT FOR TOBACCO DEVELOPMENT ONLY 

Mr. C, AruJambalam mow^d the following n'solution standing in his 
name :— 

‘' The Central Board of Agriculture is of ojxinion that, with a view' 
to the scientific development of the tobacco industry in the Jaffna 
district an experiment station should be established by CoverniiKrit 
at an (‘arly <late on a suitable location within the District to b(‘ soJeJy 
devoted to tobacco, and further recommends the favourable considerat ion 
of the matter to tln^ Executive (Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands.’' 

Speaking on behalf of this resolution Mr. Arulambalain read some noU^s 
he had compiled on the history and development of the Jaffna tobacco 
industry, and pointed out the suitability of the district for work on this crop 
and the desirability of commencing continuous researcJi work on this one 
crop, as was being done in the case of tea, rubber and coconuts. 

The Chairman stated that Government had had this matter under con¬ 
sideration for some time and had recently decided to appoint an officer who 
had special knowledge of the cultivation, manufacture and exploitation of 
tobacco. He was to be entrusted with this work and mad(^ responsibk' to 
Government for it as permanently as was possible. The Secretary of 
State had already been requested to select the best possible i)erson ho could 
obtain, Whtm he arrived it would be necessary to give him the past history 
of the tobacco industry, let him go round the country, and adopt such measures 
as he considered advisable for the development of the industry. The Chair¬ 
man consideted they should not tie the expert down to work in specifietl 



areas or in a particular way, but that he should bo given a free hand to 
develop the, tobac^co industry in the manner he thought most advisable. 

Mr. AruJarnbalani agrec^d to withdraw his resolution in view of the state¬ 
ment made by the Chairman. 

Mr. Sydney Smith suggested that iii futurt‘ when meinlx*rs had prepared 
lengthy notes on any subject, it would be extrenHdy useful if tlu^y submittt^d 
them to th(‘ Secretary beforehand so that they could be circulatt'd to the 
members who would then have tinu* to study the subje^ct and coulfl come 
prepared to discuss it. 

The (Chairman intimated that this was a good suggestion which they 
might well consid(‘r. 

THE PROHIBITION OF THE SLAUGHTER OF BUFFALOES 

Mr. Madukande, on being called upon to move his resolution, intimated 
that at the pnivious meeting of the Board he had y)ointed out how ess(‘ntial 
buflaloc^s w’ere for ])addy cultivation in the dry zones and that there was a 
permanent shortage of them for agricultural work. When tlu^ villagfu s coin- 
menc(‘(l tlu‘ir cultural operations th<‘y had the greatest diffumlty in borrowing 
or hiring l)uffalo(‘s for this w'ork. This ditHculty was diu* to the shortage of 
buffaloes and liad led to a bad ])racti(as whicii was ]>r(‘valeJit among tlu‘ 
villagers, of stealing ])loughing buffaloes from distant villages, keeping ihvm 
ill hiding and using them for their own work. The shortag(‘ was also one ol 
the chh'f nnisons why paddy cultivation was not (•om})Iet(Kl by the [)ro]>er 
time. said tiiat the main cause of the sliortage of the buffaloes was 

their sale for slaughter, a large number being so disjiosc'd of daily for meat 
in Colombo and other places and practically all tliese bnff'aloc'S came from tlie 
dry zoiKNS. ('att l(Mi(>alers went round the villages and bought all the buffaloes 
in good condition at attractive prices, and sine(‘ mo.st of th(‘ villagers in the 
Wanni area wert^ })oor, heavily indebtisl and alw ays in need of money they 
did not hesitate, when pressed, to sell evcui their last buffalo n'gardless of 
future eonse(|Ueiu*es. He considered that tlu^ simplest and oiiIn ])ossible 
way of preventing this practice W'as to ])rohi])it the slaugliter of buffaloes for 
purposes of meat. While such a measure would affect tlu' meat market to 
sornt^ extent and the villagers might have reason to comyilain of hard.sliip, 
by it depriving them of one of their main sources of n'Veiiue, tlie remedy lay 
in the slaughter of neat cattle instead of buffaloes. As he had also imntioiud 
at the previous meeting that villagers had more neat cattle than they could 
look after and since they did not get much ])rotit out of tlu»m they did not 
look after tliem properly. He tliought if the slaughter of buffaloes was 
stopped, that the butchers and their agents w^ould turn their attention to 
neat eattle» removing them for fattening and sale and so reviv(* a tra(Je that 
had almost disap]>eared. By prohibiting the slaughter of buffaloes, a demand 
for neat (iattle would bo creat<xl w'hieh would load to an endeavour to 
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improve the breed. He eonirnended following resohitioii for consideration 
by the Board :— 

“ That with a view" to maintaining the s\ii)ply of buflaloes required 
for agricultural purposes and to induce the villagers to look after thfdr 
neat cattle propc^rly and so imj)rove the breed this Board recommends 
Gov(‘rnm(in< to })rohibit the slaughter of bulfaloes for meat and thus 
eiKiOurage the slaughter of neat cattle instead.'' 

Mudaliyar N. Wickremaratne S(‘Conded the resolution. 

Mr. Wilmot A. Perera suggested that this resolution be referred to the 
Livestock Industry Committee which they had earlier agreed should be 
appointed to consider the memorandum of the Director of Agriculture. 
This suggestion was carried unanimously. 

RELIEF FOR PADDY CULTIVATORS 

Mudaliyar S. Mxittutamby, in speaking to the agtuula ittun standing 
in his name, referred to the resolution, moved by Mudaliyar Wickremaratne 
at the fifth meeting of the Board, recommending that (Jov(*rnm(uii fix a 
minimum price for j)addy. That motion had Ixon passed almost unanimously, 
l)ut so far nothing had been dom^. H(‘ stressed tht‘ fact that the* paddy 
euitivaiors were the jkohnsI- people in the country and n alis^d practically 
nothing from their lalumr while other labourers earm <l about Hs. 1 • 25 a day. 
He desired to impress on t)i<> Board that GoviTnment sliould (utlu r do some- 
thing for the ])addy cultivator or say definitely that it w^as unahle lo do 
anything, so that he might know how he was placetl. If the paddy cult ivator 
only knew that Government w^as unable to do anything for him, he (joxild 
put his labour to other uses and earn more ; the only return he got at presi^nt 
was his rice which kept him from starvation, but in these days there was 
not suffickmt inducem(mt for a man to stick to tJii.s oile oc;cuj)ation. 

Mudaliyar Muttutamby then moved the following resolution :— 

“ That this Board requests Goverrmient to expedite- a decision to give 
relief to the paddy cultivator by fiscal measures'^ 

Mr. Madukande seconded the resolution which w^as carried unanimously. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

The Chairman said that since this was the last meeting of the existing 
Board which had served for the constituted period of three years, he would 
like to thank the members for their advice and assistance and for the business* 
like manner in which they liad carried out the proceeding.s. He intimatol 
that a new Board would Im formed on which ho hoped most of the present 
members would serve and render the same valuable service they had previously 
done. 

Before closing the proceedings he wished to congratulate Mr. P. B. 
Bulankuiame on the honour of the Dissawaship which had been conferred 
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on him on the occasion of the Coronation of His Majesty the King. The 
members of the Board heartily endorsed the Chairman’s expressions and 
Mr. Bulankulame thanked the Chairman and the members for their con¬ 
gratulations. 

Col. T. Y. Wright moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman in 
appreciation of his services during his tenure of office and for th(i manner 
in which he had conducted the meetings of the Board. This was seconded 
by Mr. Arulambalam and carried with unanimous acclamation. 

The meeting terminated at 5*15 p.m. 


W. C. LESTKR-SMllH, 
Acting Secretary, Central Board of Agriculture 



COCONUT RESEARCH SCHEME 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Minutes of the thirty-ninth meeting of th(‘ Board of Manageinont lu‘ld 
in Room No 202, New Secretariat, Colombo, on Friday, October 15, 1937, 
at 10-30 a.m. 

Present. —Mr. E. Rodrigo, C.(^S., A(iting Director of Agricultun* (in 
the Chair), Messrs C. 11. Collins, C.(/.S., (Treasury Repnvscuitativo), S. O. 
Canagaratnam, M.S.C., A. Ekanayake, D. D. Karunaratne. J.P., Waco de 
Niese, L. J. M. Peiris, G. Pandittesekera, J.P., U.P.jVl., d. Tyagaraja, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Dr. R. Child, Dinud-or of Rc^seareli, acted as S(‘(‘retary. 

Aj)ologi<'s for absence were receivt <l from Mr. O. B. M. (-Ik vik^ and 
Mr. S. Saniarakkody, M.S.(\ 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the j)revious meeting h(‘ld on Septimber 3rd, 1937, 
which had \K)eii circulated to members, were confirnu d. 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 

The late (rate Miulaliyar A. K, Rajapakse. —The Chairman, in moving 
a vote of condolence upon the death of Gate Miidaliyar A. E. Rajapakse, 
referred to the continued services of the late Chile Mudaliyar to tlu^ SclK ine. 
Having played a prominent part in the preliminary discussic n \^hi(*ll Kd 
to the foundation of the Coconut Resc^arth Scheme, Gat(‘ Mudaliyar Raja¬ 
pakse had been nominated a member of th(^ original Board of Management, 
together with the late Sir Marcus Fernando, to represent the Low-Country 
Prcducts Association, on February 7, 1929. He had served on the Estate 
Sub-Committee which selected Bandirippuwa Estate as the site of the 
Scheme’s Research Station in 1930 and on the Building's Committee ap¬ 
pointed on February 12, 1931, to deal with all proposed bin dings on the 
Estates This latter committee continued to meet until the coin})l(dion of 
the Laboratory Buildings in 1933, and the Gate Mi daliyar had done usifful 
service thereon. 

In recent years, in spite of failing faculties, the late Gate Mi daliyar 
had always maintained an active interest in the Scheme ; out of 38 meetings 
of the Board from 1929 to 1937, he had attended 20, the last as recently 
as September 3, 1937, only a fortnight before his death. The Board had 



lost its oldest member, in fact the last remaining foundation member, and 
would greatly miss him. The vote of condolence was cariied in silence, 
all standing. 

NEW MEMBER 

The (liairman extended a welcome to Mr. L. J. M. l\dris, wlio had 
Ixnm nominated to the Board !)y tlie Low-(-onntry Products Association 
to fill the vacancy caused by tin*, death of (Jatc Mudaliyar A. K. Rajapaksc. 

FINANCE 

Tile revis(‘d (istimates for 1937 and the Estimates for 1938 were passed. 

Thv Staff moyii of Jif Cf ipts (md PaymtoU-^i for tin*, quart(‘r ended Septeinl)cr 
30, 1937, was approved. 

Traniip r of Fixed Deposit .—The Chairman rc'portod that Fix(‘d Deposit 
No. 74/93 for Rs. 50,000 00 with the National Bank of India, Ltd., Kandy, 
which matur(‘d on Scfdember 24, 1937, had be(‘n transferred to tin* Sihcme's 
current account with accrued interest at 2'^/',, Ks.. 1,000 00. Tin* object 
was to hav<‘ availabU* in liquid form suflici<*.nt funds (o <‘ft‘(*ct tin* jiurchase 
of Hatmalagara pc^nding tlu^ r<‘c<‘ipt of the pr<>])os(‘d loan fron^ C(>V(‘rnni(*nt. 
The Board ap[)ruv(‘d. 

Tmrelli —The Board formally approV(‘d of tin* -[vayment from the 
IVavelling \’ote of an additional sum of Ks. 8 00 to -Mr. B. K. S. Murray 
on a(ux)unt of his visit to Bandirippuwa. this r(q)r:seiding subsistence* 
allowance additional to tin* mikuige sanctioned at- tln^ })r(‘vious m(‘eting. 

ANNUAL REPORTS 

Part HA of the Arifiual Report.— The Rej>ort of tln^ Director of 
Rest^arch on the (iein^ral Oftico and Laboratories was tabled and was 
accepted by tlio Board. 

BUILDINGS SUB-COMMITTEE 

Action taken by the Buildings Sub-CVunmittt*e in connection with 
projKjsed extension to buildings has already lH*en recoidid and also the 
Sub-Committee’s recommendation to delete the item (k>i)ra Store for the 
present. 

Consideration of further action taken by tin* Sub-(\ mmittee at the 
tenth meeting held on October 11, 1937, was def(‘rred until the next Boaid 
meeting, when the minutes of the Sub-(AUJunittee m(‘(*tijig would be in the 
hands of Board Members. 

RATMALAGARA ESTATE 

The Chairman reported action taken since; the last meeting. Messrs 
P. J. & G. dc Saram, acting on behalf of the Scheme, had re})ort( d that the 
title was satisfactory. Before the transfer could be elfected it was necessary 
for the Sri Chandrasekeie Trust to make applications to court for authority 
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to part wilh their interest. M^^8s^s de Saram had been asked to continue 
with the negotiations for transfer. The Chairman added that, as he had 
mentioned previously by transfer of Fixed Deposits to Curr€mt Account 
sufficient liquid funds were available to effect the purchase pending the 
receipt of the loan from (Government. The Board concurred in the action 
taken. 


BANDIRIPPUWA ESTATE 

Th<i Estate Progress R(?ports for August and September, 1937, were 
approved by the Board. 

PITIGAL KORALE (1938) AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 

The Dinu'tor of Kcsciarch r<‘porttd that he had received a communi¬ 
cation from the organizers of (h'^ above exhibition, asking him to be a Vice- 
Patron of this (exhibition. As the hotter was addressed officially he was 
referring it to th(‘ Boaid. Tin* senior officers had also beta: asktd to assist 
on the committf'e of lh(^ exhibition in tludr private c apacity. 

Tile Board consich^red that therc^ was no objection to members of the 
Staff serving on suc h eominittcHvs in tlicdr piivate capacity, or c f the Director 
of Uesc^arch bedng a V'icu*-Patron. It was decidc^d, however, that llie Board 
could not agre^e to pay travelling c xpcmsc^s for attendance at such committee 
meetings. 
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REVIEW 

Tht Rothmiiited Experimental Station Report 1936.—]>]) 294. Prici 2, (id. 
Obtainable from the Secretary. 

T HK Annual Report of the Rothamsted Kxp(*rimental Station fills a 
special place in the litorature of science a])])lie(l k) agriculture. It 
reaches research workers in soil science and plant nutrition all over 
the world, and is of special interest to scicuitific workers, advisory officers 
and students in this country. It outlines the pn'sent position of the various 
investigations on soil and fertiliser probleins C('.TKluct('d at tin* Station, and 
gives in full the ^deld figures for 1939 obtained from'some 129 (‘Xp(Timents 
carried out at Rothamsted, Woburn and numerous commercial farms in 
various parts of England. 

An important section summarises the nssuHs obtaiiU‘d in (‘xperiments 
on soil cultivation during the last 11 years. Contrary to the widely accepte^d 
view the results obtain(Kl up to th? pres'.mt imlicate that under tlu' coi.ditions 
prevailing at Rothamskd, yields are not greatly df'pcu.dent on the })articiilar 
cultivation rn dhculs us(‘d, so long as the work is done at th‘‘ ripht time. 
These trials must be continiud but the figurt's alnsuly availabl<‘ ar(‘ worth 
careful sti dy. A preliminary discussion of the efiecis of fallowing vn th(^ 
yields of wh at on Broadbalk Field brings out tlu‘ striking difienuiee of 
bcihaviour between the starved and the fully manund plots. When tlu^ 
yield is poor, fallowing yuc duces a large increase^ in yield : in the yuesence 
of nitrogenous manures the effect is mmh l(‘ss and may cNtui Ih' harmful 
in the first year following. The benefit du<^ to fallow ay)y>ear8 to he only 
of one year duration as measurtd in the vheat cn.]?. FiXyauiments on tlu‘ 
incorporation of raw straw wi^h an a(M^omyurnying dose of artificials show 
that handled in this way straw has .so far produced much the same effect 
as dung or Adcjo Compost. Other .sections of imyxutance deal with exjieri- 
ments on dried yKHiltry manure and the effect, of fertilisers on sugar-beet. 

Long period surveys of th(^ work of certain (ie})artments have be^eii a 
feature of recent reports. This year the summaries deal with Field Expeii- 
ments, Fermentation, Insecticides and Entomology. 


# 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RETURN FOR THE MONTH 
ENDED NOVEMBER, 1937 


Province, &c. 



Cases up 

to date I Fresh I Keco- 
Cases veries 



Colombo 

Municipality 


Foot-and-mouth disease' 1,335 
Kabies 

Haemorrhagic 

Septicaem ia_ 

Foot-and-mouth disease 641 
Anthrax 
Rabies 
Blackquarter 
Trypan osoin i asis 


Cattle Quarantine Pof -and-mouth disease 2 

Station I Anthrax lOt 


Foot-and-mouth disease 98 

P i ropl asmoais ] 3 

Blackquarter 2 

Ana})lnsinOKis I 


Southern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Foot-and-mouth disease *^'^2 


Foot-and-mouth diseasol 1,474 


North-Western 


North-Central 


Foot-and-mouth disease 
Haeiriorrhagi<* 
Septicaemi a 

Foot-and-n outh disease 
Rabies 

Piroplasmosis 
Haemorrliagic 
Sopticae-mia 
Coat pox 

Foot-and-mouth disease 


Foot-and-rno\ith disease 132 
Anthrax 3 

Rabies 6 

Pleuro-pneumonia 15 


Sabaragamuwa 


♦All destroyed 
tAmong Sheep and Goats 


Foot-and-mouth disease 

525 

10 

449 

Rabies 

2 



Piroplasmosis 

4 


3 



Department of Agriculture, 
Peradeniya, December 17th, 1937 


G. B. DE SILVA, 

Acting Government Veterinary Surgeo 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT—NOVEMBER, 1937 



TEMPERATURE | 

HUMIDITY 


RAINFALL 
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c £ 

Dif¬ 
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Dif¬ 
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5 ® 
or 
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3 

^ C 

t 

c fl 5® 

«; B 2 


o .S 

from 

<u.2 

from 
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o 

o'S^ 

fcsfe 


s 

Average 


Average 


'g-.S 

< 

< 




o 

o 

o 

o 

0/ 

/o 

% 


lllB. 


Ins. 

Colombo 

84-7 

-0 1 

74*1 

+ 0-6 

80 

05 

7-0 

18 00 

24 

+ 5 • 66 

Puttalani 

85-0 

0 

73*7 

+ 0*5 

84 

08 

7-8 

15-12 

23 

+ 5*16 

Mannar 

83-4 

-1-3 

75-4 

-01 

84 

03 

8*6 

12-26 

22 

4 2*41 

Jaffna 

S2*fi 

-\A) 

74-6 

0 

85 

00 

O'O 

17*68 

22 

+ 1*36 

Trin(30inalee 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Battioaloa 

83-8 

-0-2 

74 *<1 

+ 0*6 

84 

05 

7*0 

11*33 

21 

- 4 * 55 

Ham ban tot a 

85-4 

4 ()-4 

74-C 

+ 0-9 

80 

03 

6*8 

8*56 

18 

+ 0*78 

Gallo 

83-1 

--0*3 

74-0 

+ 0-9 

80 

00 

8*0 

15*03 

21 

+ 3*80 

llatnapura 

85*8 

-0*7 

72‘9 

+ U-6 

82 

05 

7*0 

14*31 

24 

- 0*69 

Anuradhapura . . 

84-2 

--1*2 

72-1 

+ 0 3 

87 

08 

1 8*8 

13*44 

26 

f 1*90 

K urn nogal a 

85'6 

' -1*3 

72-2 

+ 0-2 

82 

95 

I 7*2 

12*85 

26 

0*67 

Kandy 

83*2 

(1*3 

68-‘J 

+ ((•7 

70 

05 

; 7*2 

12-92 

23 

+ 1*71 

Badulla 

79*0 


66-4 

+ 0-7 

82 

97 

i ''•1 

11-22 

24 

+ 1*20 

Diyatalavva 

74‘5 

-fO'5 

j()l-4 

t 1-4 

78 

80 

j 8*3* 

11*21 

25 

+ 1*02 

Hakgala 

— 

— 

i - 

— 

— 

-- 


— 

— 

— 

Xtiwara Eliya .. 

d8*0 

0*2 

i53-2 

+ 2-2 

87 

04 

8*8 

8-30 

26 

1*21 


Tho rainfall for XonoihIkt was in ox<‘Pss over tla' groat or part of the island. Kxooss 
nf r >'10 iiu'lios vv(‘ro rt‘p<»rto(l from a nuinbor of slat distribnlod woll over tVit‘ islniKl 
'I’ho only ('xi'osHos ov('r lO ijiohos W('ro l.H*K7 iu<*hos al Ka\i.s, 11 ’Hr) at Murunkan, 10’49 
at Vijioit Kstato ami 10*1*4 at Maggona. Tho only approoiablo area reporting defieits 
was oovon'd by linos joining Batt ioaloa, Ibnlulla, Kurun(‘gala, Annradhupnra and Allai. 

largoHt. nogat iv(' offset of ()*20 inoho.s was roported from West Hapntale, while 7 ot her 
stations ebiefly in tin* ('astern half of the island experi(‘nc(‘d defuats of ovi'r a inehes 
The highcist total for tlu* month was 2S’7r) inolms at Kayts. while other stations with 
over :!"i inehes were* Vim it Estate, Marambekando, and Jaffna. 

'Plu'n* wore (dtogothor 20 dail>' falls of ,1 inehes and above rt'portt'd dnriTig the month, 
tin' ruajta-ity of t hos(' oeenrring on tho rainfall day 27-28lh. Tin' larg<‘st fall was S'27 
inela's at> INlaggona on this day. 

Novembt'r proved to b(' a rainy nnmth, the' rain being mon' or lc*ss pitT.sistont through* 
out tlu* ])eriod. Jnert'iased rainfall during tho p(u*iod ll-14th was attributable to tho 
intliu'iiee of a depn'ssion that huined in the Bay of 13engal to tlu* (*ast of the island, while 
tho w'idospnani lu'a\y rain that 0*11 on the 27-28tli was due to uns(*t(led eonditions that 
favoured the formation of another dopn'ssion, which however failed to materialise. 

Ttunperaturi's did not depart markedly from normal, while humidity a; d t‘loud 
amount were goiu'rally afjove normal. Jbiromotrio pn's,sui(*s wcto eonsistently below* 
avt*rag('. 

1). T. K. D.ASSANAYAKK, 

Arf(/. Supdf., Ohsvrvatory 
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